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ACTS   OF  TEE  APOSTLES. 


CIIAPTEE   Sm. 

Toe  first  great  movement,  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioeb,  haviQg 
been  recorded,  in  the  previous  twelve  chapters,  the  historian 
now  enters  on  the  second,  beginning  at  Antioch  and  end- 
ing at  Rome,  in  which  the  iield  of  operations  is  the  Gentile 
world,  and  the  principal  agent  the  Apostle  Paul  (xiii- 
sxviii.)  The  fii-st  and  largest  portion  of  this  narrative  is 
occupied  with  the  Apostle's  active  ministry,  or  his  official 
labours  while  at  liberty  (xin-xxi.)  The  historical  account 
of  these  commences  with  his  first  foreign  mission,  that  to 
Cyprus  and  certiun  parts  of  Asia  Minor  (xiii,  xrv.)  The 
division  of  the  text  now  immediately  before  na  contains  the 
first  part  of  this  mission,  from  its  inception  in  the  church  at 
Antioch  to  the  arrival  of  the  inisaonaries  at  Iconiura  (xin,) 

We  are  firet  told  how  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  designated 
to  the  niissiona^  work  (1-3).  They  then  s^l  from  Syria 
to  Cyprus  (4.)  They  visit  Salamis  and  Paphos  in  that  island 
^5,  6.)  A  sorcerer  reasts  them  and  ia  struct  with  blindness 
{6-11.)  The  Roman  Proconsul  is  converted  (12.)  Saul, 
liencefbrth  called  Paul,  as  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  conducts 
the  mission  into  Asia  Minor,  landing  at  Perga  in  Pam- 
VOl.  II. — 1 
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phylia,  where  their  attendant,  John  Sfarb,  leaves  them  (13.) 
They  proceed  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  attend  the  syna- 
gogue  (14,  15.)  Paul  preaches  his  first  sermon  upon  record 
(16-41.)  It  produces  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  people  (42- 
44.)  The  unbelieving  Jews  make  violent  opposition  (45.) 
Paul  avows  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  (46,  47.)  Many  Glen- 
tiles  are  converted  (48,  49.)  The  Jews  excite  a  persecution 
(50.)  Paul  departs  to  Iconium,  leaving  the  new  converts  in  a 
happy  state  (51,  62.) 

1.  Now  there  were  in  the  church  that  was  at 
Aotioch  cci'tain  prophets  and  teachers ;  as  Barnabas, 
and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of 
Cyreno,  and  Manaen,  which  had  been  brought  up  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul. 

At  Antioch  in  the  being  (or  existing)  chvrch.  The  parti- 
ciple (being)  is  emphatic,  and  has  been  variously  explained, 
as  meaning  the  re^  or  true  church,  in  opposition  to  the  felse 
Jndaic  one ;  or  the  church  as  it  then  was,  in  its  actual  condi- 
tion, still  reqniring  inspired  teachers,  until  uninspired  onea 
could  be  provided ;  or  tlie  church  now  really  existing,  and  so 
well  established  that  it  could  sjiare  labourers  to  go  abroad. 
All  these,  interpretations  supply  something  not  expressed  or 
necessarily  suggested  by  the  text  or  context.  The  only  nat- 
ural construction  is  the  one  adopted  in  our  version,  which 
supposes  being  to  denote  nothing  more  than  the  existence  of 
a  church  there,  or  the  fact  that  Antioch  had  not  only  heard 
tht)  Gospel  and  invented  the  name  Christian  ■  (see  aljove,  on 
11,  26),  but  was  now  the  seat  of  a  regularly  organized  church, 
with  a  full  and  efficient  corps  of  ministers.  '  There  were  at 
Antioch  in  the  church  which  now  existed  there.'  The  powers 
of  this  church  were  exercised,  according  to  the  apostolical 

Erinciple  and  practice,  through  divinely  constituted  officers, 
ere  described  as  Prophets  mid  Teachers  (see  above,  on  2, 18), 
i.  e,  either  inspired  teacliers,  as  a  angle  class,  or  inspired  and 
uninspired  teachers,  as  distinct  classes.  Or,  still  more  proba- 
bly than  either,  the  two  words  are  generic  and  specific  terms, 
applied  to  the  same  persons,  one  denoting  their  divine 
authority,  the  other  the  precise  way  in  which  it  was  exercised. 
Other  distinctions  which  have  been  assumed,  such  as  that  be- 
tween itinerant  and  settled  ministei-s,  or  occasional  and  stated 
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preachers,  or  exhortera  and  instructors,  are  possible  enough, 
but  not  susceptible  of  proof.  As  may  seem  to  imply  that 
there  were  others  not  here  mentioned  ;  but  the  Greek  word 
(r«)  simply  means  boih,  i.  e.  not  only  Barnabas,  but  those  who 
follow.  (See  the  very  same  form  in  1, 13  above.)  Jiamabaa 
is  probably  named  first,  as  the  oldest  man  and  oldest  minister, 
or  as  the  one  who  had  been  sent  down  from  Jerusalem  (see 
above,  on  11,  22),  or  perhaps  as  being  really  the  pastor  or 
presiding  elder  of  the  church  at  Antioeb.  Simeon  (or  Simon), 
a  very  common  Hebrew  name  (see  above,  on  1,  13.  8,  9. 
9,  43.  10,  6),  here  distinguished  by  the  Roman  surname 
.JViger  (Black),  which  has  led  some  to  identify  the  person 
here  meant  with  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  bore  our  Saviour's 
cross  (Matt.  21,  32.  Mark  15,  21.  Luke  23,  26.)  X/ucim  is 
cspressly  described  as  a  Cyrenian, .  and  may  be  the  same 
whom  Paul  salutes  (Rom.  16,  21)  among  his  kinsmen,  either 
in  the  wide  or  nai-i-ow  sense.  (See  above,  on  10,  24.)  That 
tliis  was  Luke  himself,  is  an  ancient  but  improbable  conjec- 
ture. Manmn  is  a  Helleraatic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Menahem 
(2  Kings  15, 14.)  Which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  is 
more  concisely  and  exactly  rendered  in  the  mai^n.  Heroes 
foster-h-other.  The  tetrarch,  i.  e.  Herod  Antipas,  the  one  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  Josephus  and  the 
Taimud  speak  of  a  Menalicm,  an  Essene,  who  predicted  the 
elevation  and  long  re^  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  was  there- 
fore  an  object  of  his  special  favour.  It  is  very  possible  that 
tliis  man's  son  was  nursed  or  educated  with  the  king's  sons, 
and  afterwai-ds  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  (For  another 
follower  of  Christ  coimected  with  the  court  of  Herod,  see 
Luke  8,  3.)  As  the  same  Greek  particle  (t«)  is  repeated  with 
this  name,  although  here  translated  simply  and,  some  suppose 
a  distinction  to  be  thereby  made  between  the  fii'st  three  as 
prophets  and  the  last  two  as  mere  teachers.  But  who  can 
suppose  Saul  to  have  been  less  a  prophet  than  Barnabas? 
(Compare  1  Cor.  14, 1-5.)  The  place  assigned  to  Saul  in  this 
hst  lias  been  variously  explained;  but  the  most  satisiactory 
solution  is,  that  his  apostolical  coramisaon  had  not  yet  been 
laadc  known,  and  that  until  its  disclosure,  he  was  to  remain 
undistinguished  from  bis  fellow-labourers,  or  even  to  take  the 
lowest  place  among  them,  as  on- this  occasion.  (See  below,  on 
vs.  0.  13.)  The  word  certain  («ws)  in  the  first  clause  is  omit- 
ted by  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  critics. 
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2.  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them. 

They  ministering,  the  Greek  word  from  whicli  liturgy  is 
derived,  but  wliicli  is  never  elsewhere  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  any  special  or  exclusive  reference  to  prayer.  Ac- 
cording to  ita  derivation,  it  means  any  public  service  or  official 
fanction.  The  cognate  verb  and  noun  are  applied  to  the  miu- 
istry  of  angela  (Heb.  1,  7. 14),  to  Christian  cnarity  and  kind- 
ness (Rom.  15,  27.  2  Cor.  9,  12.  Phil.  2,  30),  to  magistrates 
ss  ministers  of  God  (Rom,  13,  6),  to  the  Christian  ministry 
and  misMons  (Rom.  15,  16),  to  public  worship,  and  especially 
the  Jewish  ritual  (Luke  1,  23.  Heb.  10,  II.)  Later  ecclesias- 
tical ust^e  restricted  it  to  the  Sacraments,  and  Chrj-sostom 
explains  it  here  to  mean  preaching.  Bat  its  true  sense  is  the 
general  one  expressed  in  the  translation,  ministering,  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions,  with  particular 
reference  to  public  worship,  and  with  the  special  addition,  in 
this  case,  of  lasting,  not  as  a  stated  periodical  observance, 
which  is  rather  discountenanced  than  recommended  iu  the 
New  Testament,  but  as  a  spedal  ad  to  prayer,  no  doubt'for 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  perhaps  for  guidance  as  to 
their  own  duty  at  this  interesting  crisis.  TAe  Sohj  Ghost 
said,  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  perhaps  to  all  at  once  by 
audible  communication,  or  by  special  revSation  to  some  one 
among  them.  Separate,  a  verb  used  elsewhere  in  a  bad  sense, 
(see  Matt.  13,  49,  25,  32.  Luke  6,  22),  but  here  (as  in  Rom. 
1,  1.  Gal.  1,  15)  meaning,  set  apart,  designate,  implying  separ 
ration  from  the  rest,  and  from  the  ordinary  work  in  which 
they  had  been  all  engaged,  to  another  ^cial  and  extraordi- 
nary business.  CaUe4  them,  i.  e.  Barnabas  and  Saul,  but  not 
the  rest  of  you.  This  work  was  not  to  supersede  or  take  the 
place  of  the  stated  ministry,  but  to  be  superadded  to  it.  The 
very  form  of  the  command  shows  that  this  was  no  reception 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul  by  the  othera  to  their  oivn  body,  but  a 
solemn  and  extraordinary  separation  from  it. 

3.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid 
(their)  hands  on  them,  they  sent  (them)  away. 

This  verse  records  the  execution  of  the  previous  command. 
Then  having  fasted  and  prayed  may  be  a  mere  continuation 
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of  the  fast  already  mentioned,  or  a  subsequent  observance  of 
the  same  kind,  implying  a  continued  need  of  this  auxiliary  to 
their  prayers  for  the  divine  blessing  on  this  new  and  most  im- 
portant measure,  Laid  hands  on  them,  as  a  sign  of  transfer 
from  the  ordinary  service  of  the  church  to  an  extraordinary 
mission,  (See  above,  on  6,  6.  8,17.  9,12.)  Sent  them  away, 
dismissed,  discharged  them,  let  them  go  (see  above,  on 
3,  13.  4,  21.  23,  5,  40),  again  implying  separation  from  their 
own  body,  as  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  church  at  Antioch. 
The  nature  and  design  of  this  proceeding  have  been  variously 
understood,  in  accordance  with  various  conclusions  or  hypo- 
theses as  to  church-organization.  It  could  not  be  an  ordina- 
tion to  the  ministry;  for  the  very  two  now  set  apart  were 
already  eminent  and  successful  ministers,  far  more  illustrious 
in  the  church  than  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  ordained 
them.  It  conld  not  bo  a  consecration  (so  called)  to  the  dio- 
cesan episcopate ;  for,  even  admitting  its  existence,  why  should 
all  these  prelates  be  attached  to  one  church  (v.  1)  ?  Or  if  not 
prelates,  how  could  they  bestow  a  higher  office  than  they 
held  themselves  ?  Least  of  all  could  it  be  (as  some  allege) 
an  elevation  of  these  two  men  to  the  Apo'stleship,  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  two  Jameses ;  for  how  could  ordinary  ministers, 
or  even  bishops,  create  Apostles  ?  Or  how  could  such  an  act 
be  reconciled  with  Paul's  asseveration  (GaJ,  1,  l)  that  his 
Apostleship  was  not  from  men,  nor  even  through  men  ?  Or 
with  the  fiict  that  Barnabas  is  nowhere  sulsequently  called  an 
Apostle,  except  on  one  occasion  in  conjunction  with  Paul,  and 
even  then  in  a  dubious  sense?  (See  below,  on  14,  4.  14.) 
The  only  remaining  supposition  is,  that  this  was  a  designation, 
not  to  a  new  rank  or  office,  but  to  a  new  work,  namely,  that 
of  foreign  missions,  or  rather  to  this  single  mission,  which 
they  are  subsequently  said  to  have  "fulfilled."  (See  below, 
on  14,  26.)  It  IS  not  neeessai-ily  implied  that  this  was  the  first 
intimation  made  to  Barnabas  and  Saul  of  their  vocation  to  the 
work  of  missions.  The  divine  commimication  mentioned  in 
22,  21,  below,  may  have  been  previously  made;  andtheymay 
ihave  come  to  Antioch  for  the  very  purpose  of  obt^ning  a  dis- 
mission from  the  church  there ;  and  it  may  have  been  in  refer- 
ence to  this  rec^uest,  that  the  Prophets  aod  Teachers  were 
engaged  in  special  prayer  and  fasting  for  divine  direction. 

4.  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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[  unto  Seleucia ;  and  from  thence  they  sailed 
to  Cyprus. 

As  it  had  jast  been  said  tliat  they  were  dismissed  or  Jet  go 
by  the  church,  their  divine  legation  is  again  asserted,  to  pre- 
vent mistake.  Seing  sent  forth  by  the  Soly  Ghost,  not 
merely  by  their  associates  at  Antiocli,  Departed,  Hterally, 
came  doton,  which  might  seem  to  mean  down  the  Orontes,  on 
which  Aiitioch  is  situated ;  but  it  more  probably  means,  from 
the  interior  to  the  seacoast.  (See  above,  on  12, 10.)  Sefett- 
eia,  a  Syrian  port,  near  the  mowth  of  the  Orontes,  west  of 
Antiocb,  built  by  Seleucua  Nicator,  and  called  by  his  own 
name,  aa  Antioch  was  by  that  of  his  fether.  (See  below,  on 
V.  14.)  Sailed,  or  more  emphaticaJly,  sailed  away,  i.  e,  fi-om 
Syria,  where  they  had  so  long  been  labonring.  Cyprus,  a. 
large  island  off  the  coast  of  Palestine,  renowned  in  the  re- 
motest times  for  wealth,  fertihty  and  luxury.  It  was  now  a 
Roman  province,  ruled  by  a  Proconsul.  (See  below,  on  v.  J.) 
This  island  may  have  been  selected  as  their  first  field  of  mis- 
fflonary  labour,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Syria,  but  because  it  was  the  native  land  of  Barnabas  (see 
above,  on  4,  36),  and  perhaps  of  John  Mark  also  (see  the  next 
verso,  and  compare  Col.  4,  10.)  It  could  hardly  be  fortuitous 
that  this  first  mission  was  directed  to  the  native  countries  of 
the  missionaries,  and  to  Cyprus  first,  as  Barnabas  still  took  the 

5.  And  when  they  were  at  Salamis,  they  preached 
the  \vord  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  i  and 
they  had  also  John  to  (their)  minister. 

Behig  in  Salamis,  or  having  got  there.  This  was  an 
ancient  city  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  island,  after- 
wards called  Constantia,  and  now  Famagusta.  Preached 
(announced,  declared)  the  word  of  God  (the  new  or  Chi'istian 
revelation.)  Synagogues,  assemblies,  meetings,  whether  large 
or  small.  It  is  not  probable  that  Salamis  contained  more  than 
one  such  building,  nor  certain  that  it  had  even  one ;  but  the 
Greek  word,  as  we  have  already  seen  (on  6,  9),  admitted  of  a 
wider  application  than  the  one  assigned  to  it  in  later  usage. 
The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  being  Jews  by  birth  and 
education,  obtained  access,  through  the  synagogues,  not  only 
to  their  countrymen,  but  also  to  the  serious  and  devoutly  di* 
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posed  Gentiles,  who  were  in  tiio  habit  of  attending  Jewish 
worship.  (See  above,  on  9, 20.  10, 1.)  To  {or  for)  Uieir  min- 
ister,  attendant,  servant.  (For  the  origin  and  usnge  of  the 
Gi'eek  word,  see  above,  on  5,  22.)  As  the  same  word  is  else- 
where used  by  Luke  to  designate  an  ofBcer  or  servant  of  tlie 
synagogue  in  Nazareth  (see  Luke  4, 20),  it  might  seem  here 
to  haTe  specific  reference  to  what  immediately  precedes. 
'Tiiey  preached  in  the  synagogues  of  SaJarais,  and  in  so  doing 
were  assisted  or  attended  on  by  John,'  It  is  generally  under- 
stood, however,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  wit,  that  he  attended 
them  upon  this  journey;  but  in  what  capacity,  has  been  dis- 
puted. Some  make  him  a  mere  personal  attendant,  like  the 
young  men  who  accompanied  the  ancient  prophets ;  others  an 
ordained  minister  of  lower  rank,  to  aid  in  preaching  and  ad- 
ministering baptism ;  others  still,  avoiding  these  extremes, 
regard  him  as  a  personal  attendant,  but  preparing  for  more 
sacred  duties,     (See  below,  on  16,  1—3,) 

6.  And  when  they  had  gone  tlirougli  the  isle  unto 
Paphos,  they  found  a  certain  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet, 
a  Jew,  whose  name  (was)  Bar-jesus: 

Maving  gone  through  tlie  whole  island,  is  the  reading  of 
the  five  oldest  manuscripts,  i.  e.  throogh  its  whole  length,  from 
east  to  west.  Though  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  this,  as  in  other  previous  cases  of  the 
same  kmd,  they  preached  in  smaller  towns  upon  the  road. 
(See  above,  on  8,  25. 40.  9,  32.)  Unto,  even  to,  as  fer  as, 
the  particle  again  suggesting  that  they  had  traversed  the 
whole  island.  Paphos,  a  city  on  the  western  coast  of  Cyprns, 
famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  in  a  temple  near  it,  whence 
she  is  called  Papkian  by  Homer  and  Horace.  It  was  now 
the  seat  of  Roman  government,  i.  e.  the  residence  of  the  Pro- 
consul. Found,  met  with,  learned  that  he  was  there  before 
them.  (For  the  passive  ofthe  Greek  verb,  see  above,  on  8, 40, 
and  compare  v.  9  of  the  same  chapter.)  Several  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts  and  latest  editors  read,  a  certain  man,  a  sorcerer. 
For  the  true  meaning  of  this  last  word  {magus  or  magician), 
see  above,  on  8, 9.  A.  false  prophet  (and)  a  Jew,  or  a  Jewish 
false  prophet,  as  the  last  word  in  Greek  maybe  either  an*  ad- 
jective or  a  substantive.  This  man  was,  therefore,  not  a  he:i- 
then  sorcerer,  like  Simon  Magus,  but  a  Jewish  renegade,  or 
still  more  probably,  a  professed  Jew,  but  fidsely  claiming  in- 
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spiration.  There  were  probaWy  many  such  among  the  GoeUs 
or  impostors  who  abounded  m  the  Apostolic  age,  not  aa  mere 
jugglers,  but  as  teachers  of  a  higher  kind  of  science,  iu  which 
trade  Jews  would  have  a  great  advantage  from  their  real  su- 
periority in  religious  knowledge.  Whose  name  (Gr.  to  whom 
the  name)  was  £ar-iesus,  an  Aramaic  form,  meaning  the  Son 
of  Joshua.  See  above,  on  7, 45,  and  compare  the  kindred 
forms,  Barabbaa  fMatt.  27, 16),  Bartholomew  {see  above,  on 
1, 13),  Baqonas  (Matt.  16, 17),  Barnabas  (vs.  1. 2),  Barsabaa 
(1,  23),  Bartimeua  (Mart  10, 46.) 

7.  "VVliicli  was  with  the  deputy  o£  the  country,  Ser- 
gius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man  ;  who  called  for  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  and  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 

Was  with,  not  merely  at  some  one  time,  such  as  that  of 
their  arrival,  but  habitually,  in  his  service  or  his  company. 
"We  know,  fi-om  contemporary  writers,  that  such  associations 
were  not  uncommon  at  the  courts  or  residences  of  distin- 
guished public  men,  arising  no  doubt,  at  least  partially,  from 
the  prevailing  discontent  of  the  most  serious  heathen  with 
their  own  reU^on,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  from  their 
prevailing  expectation  of  a  great  deliverer  from  among  the 
Jews,  which  would  aecoont  still  further  for  the  presence  of 
Bar-Jesus  in  tho  case  before  us.  (See  above,  on  2, 5,  vol.  1, 
p.  47.)  Deputy  of  the  country  is  in  Greek  a  single  word,  used 
by  tho  later  writers,  such  sa  Polybius  and  Plutarch,  to  repre- 
sent the  Jjatin  Proconsul.  We  havo  here  a  striking  instance 
of  a  supposed  error  becoming  a  conclusive  proof  of  accuracy 
even  in  minute  points.  The  Roman  provinces  were  divided  by 
Augustus  into  two  great  classes,  senatorial  and  imperial,  the  for- 
mer governed  by  Proconsuls,  and  the  latter  by  Proprietors  or 
Consular  Legates.  Now  as  Cyprus  was  original^  an  Imperial 
province,  the  use  of  the  word  Proconsul,  or  its  Greek  equiva- 
lent, was  once  regarded  aa  an  error,  though  of  no  importance; 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  by  a  more  minute  examina- 
tion of  ori^al  authorities,  that  before  the  date  of  these  events, 
the  island  had  been  ti-ansferred  firom  the  one  class  to  the  other, 
and  was  now  actually  under  a  Proconsul,  a  feet  confirmed  by 
tho  existence  of  a  Cyprian  coin,  belonging  to  the  same  reign, 
on  which  Proclus,  the  successor  of  Sergias  Paulus,  bears  the 
very  title  ^ven  to  the  latter  in  the  verse  before  us.  Prudent, 
though  always  used  to  represent  this  Greek  word  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  Tersion  (see  Matt.  11, 25.  Lnkc  10, 21,  1  Cor.  1, 19),  is 
not  BO  expressive  of  its  meaning  as  intelligent  or  sensible. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  was  not  hero  used  to  denote  capacity  or 
knowledge  so  much  as  disposition  or  habit  of  mind,  and  might 
therefore  be  still  better  rendered  thoughtfid  or  reflecting,  with 
pai^icular  allusion  to  religious  subjects.  This  state  of  mind, 
so  fir  from  being  inconsistent  with  his  patronage  of  Elymas, 
explains  it,  by  snggesting  that  he  had  precisely  that  kind  of 
uneasiness  or  curiosity,  which  one  acqumnted  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  would  be  best  prepared,  however  partially,  to  sat- 
isfy. Who,  literally,  this,  the  latter,  1,  e.  Sergius  Paulus,  tho 
name  last  mentioned.  Called  for,  literally,  calling  to,  i.  e.  to 
himself,  or  to  his  presence,  summoning,  requiring  to  attend. 
(See  above,  on  5, 40.  6,  2,  and  compare  the  application  of  the 
same  verb  to  the  call  of  God,  in  2, 39.)  Desired,  in  Greek  an 
emphatic  or  intensive  compound,  much  stronger  than  the  sim- 
ple verb  employed  in  the  next  verse,  and  meaning  scyugktjor, 
inquired  ty^er,  but  here  construed  with  another  verb  {to  hear) 
It  is  clear  from  the  tense  and  collocation  of  this  verb,  that  it 
was  not  meant  to  express  (although  it  certainly  implies)  his 
previous  state  of  mind,  but  rather  that  occasioned  by  the  news 
of  their  arrival,  or  their  actual  appearance  in  obedience  to  hia 
summons.  (Whereupon)  he  sought  (or  earnestly  requested) 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  i.  e.  the  gospel,  claiming  to  be  a 
now  revelation  or  divine  communication.  (See  above,  on  v.  6, 
and  on  4,  31.  6,2.7.  8, 14.  11,  1.  12,24.) 

8.  But  Elymas  the  sorcerer  (for  so  is  his  name  by 
interpretation)  ATithatood  them,  seeking  to  turn  away 
the  deputy  from  the  faith. 

The7i  witliatood  them  Elymas,  the  same  Greek  verb  with 
that  in  6, 10,  where  it  is  translated  resist.  The  kind  of  oppo- 
sition, which  the  word  most  readily  suggests  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  open  argument  or  disputation ;  but  it  does  not  neees- 
parily  exclude  more  indirect  and  private  methods,  which  would 
be  facilitated  by  his  previous  relations  to  the  governor,  Slif- 
mas  is  commonly  explained  as  the  Greek  form  of  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  wise  or  learned,  the  plnral  of  which  (  JJlema  ) 
is  applied  to  the  collective  body  of  Mahometan  doctors  in  tho 
TmTosh  empire.  While  the  verbal  root  in  Arabic  means  to 
hnov>,  the  corresponding  root  in  Hebrew  means  to  hide,  both 
which  ideas  {ocrailt  science)  are  included  in  the  term  by  which 
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Lnke  here  exj>]aina  it  (Maffus.)  The  last  claiise  gives  the  motive 
of  this  opposition.  Seeking,  the  uiicoinpounded  form  of  the 
verb  used  ia  the  preceding  verse;  not  only  wishing  hut  at- 
tempting, tising  active  means  to  gain  his  end.  To  turn,  away, 
u  very  strong  Greek  word,  used  in  the  classics  to  denote  the 
act  of  twisting  or  distorting,  but  commonly  employed  in.  the 
New  Testament  to  wgnify  moral  perversion  or  perverseneaa, 
(See  helow,  on  20,  30,  and  compare  Matt.  17, 17.  Luke  9, 41. 
23,  2.  Phil.  2, 16.)  It  here  means  to  divert  attention  or  with- 
draw the  mind,  but  with  an  implication  of  violence  or  great 
exertion.  The  same  verb  ia  applied,  in  the  Septuag^t  veraon 
of  Es:.  5,  4,  to  the  diversion  of  the  Hebrews  from  their  work 
by  the  visits  and  discourses  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  Deputy, 
or  rather  the  Proconsul,  as  in  v.  7.  From  the  j^aith  may 
either  mean  from  the  Christian  faith,  the  new  religion,  which 
these  strangers  preached ;  or  from  the  act  of  faith,  i,  e.  behev- 
ing  the  new  doctrine  thus  made  knoivn  to  him. 

9.  Then  San],  who  also  (is  called)  Paul,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes  on  him — 

There  is  here  a  sudden  change  in  Saul's  relative  position, 
not  only  with  respect  to  Barnabas,  but  also  to  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  mission,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  history. 
Fi-oni  holding  an  inlerior  place,  as  indicated  even  by  the  order 
of  the  names  (see  above,  on  vs.  1. 2,  and  compare  II,  30.  12, 
25),  he  now  comes  forward  in  this  singular  emergency,  address- 
es Elymas  in  tones  of  high  anthority,  and  acts  as  the  organ  of 
the  divine  justice,  in  ^redictmg  or  inflicting  a  retributive  ca- 
lamity. This  change  m  his  position  is  accompanied,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Peter  (Gen.  17, 5.  82, 28.  John 
1, 42),  by  a  change  of  name.  Then  (Se)  Saul,  the  {one)  also 
{ealhd)  Paul.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Saul,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  that  age  (see  above,  on  v.  1,  and  on 
1, 23.  9, 36.  12, 13),  had  already  boi-ne  the  Roman  name  of 
Paulm;  and  Luke  might  seem  to  introduce  it  here  merely 
beeause  of  the  coincidence  with  the  name  of  the  Proconsul. 
But  this  does  not  account  for  its  invariable  use,  from  this 
point  onwards,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  Hebrew  name 
by  which  he  had  been  always  before  called.  (See  above,  7, 58. 
8,1.3.  9,1.4.8.11.17.19.22.24.26.  11,25.30.  12,25.  13, 
1.  2,  7.)  Jerome's  idea,  that  he  now  assumed  the  name,  in 
coounemoration  of  the  victory  achieved  by  the  conversion  of 
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tbe  Roman  governor,  exaggerates  the  value  and  importance 
of  that  incident,  and  assumes  an  adulation  of  groat  men  entire- 
ly at  variance  with  apostolic  principlea  and  piactiee,  as  well  as 
a  violation  of  the  early  Christian  usage,  according  to  which, 
teachers  gave  their  names  to  their  disciples,  and  not  vice  versa. 
Augustin,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  that  the  name  is  an  ex- 
pression of  humility  (originally  meaning  littk.)  But  such  hu- 
mility is  too  much  like  that  of  the  Pope,  who  calls  himself  a 
servant  of  servants ;  and  the  Latin  name  would  not  so  readily 
suggest  this  idea  as  that  of  a  nohle  Roman  femOy  who  bore  it. 
Besides,  why  should  it  be  a^umed  just  here,  either  in  point 
of  iact  or  in  the  narrative  ?  The  only  supposition  which  is 
free  from  all  these  difficulties,  and  affords  a  satisfactory  eolation 
of  the  fects  in  question,  is,  that  this  was  the  time  fixed  by  di- 
vine authority  for  Paul's  manifestation  as  Apostle  of  the  Glen- 
tiles,  and  that  this  manifestation  was  made  more  conspicuous 
by  its  coincidence  with  his  triumph  over  a  representative  of 
unbelieving  and  apostate  Judaism,  and  the  conversion  of  an 
official  representative  of  Rome,  whose  name  was  identical 
with  his  own  apostolical  title.  The  critical  juncture  w;a8 
tilill  further  marted  by  Paul's  first  miracle  or  sign  of  his 
:ipostleship  (see  2  Cor,  12, 12),  preceded  by  a  few  words,  but 
conceived  and  uttered  in  the  highest  tone  of  apostolical  au- 
thority. JPWed  with  the  Holy  &host,  not  for  the  first  time 
(see  above,  on  9, 11),  but  renewedly  and  specially  inspired  to 
utter  this  denunciation,  which  is  therefore  not  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  any  merely  human  sentiment  or  feeling,  but  an 
authoritative  declaration  of  God's  purposes  and  judgments. 
Set  his  e^es  on  him,  a  phrase  very  variously  rendered  in  our 
Bible,  but  the  strict  sense  of  which  is  gasing  (or  intently  loo^ 
ing)  into  him  (see  above,  on  1, 10.  3,4.12.  6,15.  7,55.  10, 
4.  11,  6.)  This  was  no  doubt  intended  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  sorcerer  as  well  as  the  spectators,  and  to  awe  them  un- 
der an  impression  of  God's  presence  and  authority.  With  the 
following  address  of  Paul  to  Elymas,  compare  that  of  Peter 
to  the  Magas  of  Samaria.     (See  above,  on  8,  20-23.) 

10.  And  said,  O  MI  of  all  subtilty  and  all  mis- 
chief, (thou)  child  of  the  devil,  (thou)  enemy  of  all 
righteousness,  wilt  thoa  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord  ? 
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MiU,  not  merely  tinged  or  tainted  with  these  qualities, 
but  full  of  them,  composed  of  them.  (See  above,  on  8,  23.) 
SiAtilty,  so  translated  also  in  Matt.  26,  4,  hut  twice  deceit 
(Mai-k  7,  22.  Eom.  1,  29),  once  a-aft  (Mark  14,  1),  and  oilen 
£rwi/e  (e.  g.  John  1,  47.  2  Cor.  12, 16.  1  Pet.  2, 22.  Rev.  14, 5.) 
The  Greek  ivord  primarily  means  a  b^t  for  fish ;  then  any  de- 
ception J  then  a  desire  or  disposition  to  deceive.  Misehief, 
imsorupulousnesa,  recklessness,  fiioility  in  doing  evil,  which  is 
the  original  and  etymological  import  of  the  word.  It  occurs 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament,  but  a  kindred  form  (trans- 
lated lewdness)  m  18,  14,  below.  All,  before  these  novtns, 
denotes  both  quality  and  quantity,  variety  and  high  degi-ee. 
(See  above,  on  4,  29.  5,  23.  12,  11.)  ChUd  (literally.  Son) 
of  the  devU,  i.  e,  like  him,  a  partaker  of  his  nature,  belonging 
to  hispai'ty,  "the  seed  of  the  serpent."  (See  above,  on  5,  16, 
and  compare  Gen.  3,  15.  John  8,  44.)  The  devil  (i.  e.  slan- 
derer, false  accnser)  is  always  so  translated,  except  in  2  Tim. 
3,  3.  Titus  2,  3.  (See  above,  on  10, 38.)  Enemy  of  aU  right- 
eousness,  i.  e.  of  all  that  is  right  and  good.  The  pronomi 
(thou)  twice  supplied  by  the  translators  rather  weakens  the 
expression  than  enforces  it.  Wilt  thou,  not  cease  ?  may  be 
also  read  affirmatively,  thou  wiU  not  cease.  But  the  inter- 
rogative form  has  more  force,  as  conveying  a  severe  expostu- 
lation, like  the  famous  exordium  of  Cioero's  first  oration  against 
Catiline  [Quoitaque  tandem  abutere  ^lientia  nostra  f)  To 
pervert,  hterally,  perverting,  the  participle  of  the  verb  trans- 
lated turn  away  in  V.  8.  The  essential  meaning  is  the  same 
in  either  case,  but  the  construction  different,  the  object  of  the 
action  bemg  there  a  person,  here  a  thing.  The  truth,  from 
■which  Barjesns  sought  to  turn  the  governor  away,  is  here  de- 
scribed as  turned  away  itself,  i.  e.  distorted  or  peiTerted,  by 
misrepresentation  or  misapplication.  The  ways  of  the  Lord, 
i.  e.  here,  most  probably,  liia  methods  of  salvation  or  his  pur- 
poses of  mercy.  Might,  in  the  i^hysical  sense,  straight,  as  ap- 
plied in  mathematics  (a  right  line  or  a  right  angle.)  The 
teiin  here  has  reference  to  the  figure  of  a  path,  the  ways  of 
the  Lord  which,  although  straight  in  themselves,  Elymas  was 
tiying  to  make  crooked,  (Compare  Isai.  6,  20.)  lie  essen- 
tial idea  is  not  the  specific  one  of  doetiinal  error  or  of  practi- 
cal misconduct,  but  the  general  one  of  interference  with  God's 
purposes,  and  the  impious  attempt  to  hinder  their  accomplish- 
inent.  As  he  tried  to  turn  away  Sergius  Paulus  from  the  fiiith, 
so  he  tried  to  turn  away  the  grace  of  God  from  Sergius  Paulas, 
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11.  And  now,  behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  (is) 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bhnd,  not  seeing  the  sun 
for  a  season.  And  immediately  there  fell  on  him  a 
mist  and  a  darkness  ;  and  he  went  about  seeking 
some  to  lead  him  by  the  hand. 

Andnow  is  a  phrase  often  nsed  to  mart  the  close  of  a  pre- 
amble and  to  introduce  the  main  proposition  (see  above,  on 
3,  IT,  7,  34,  10,  S)  ;  but  here  it  seems  to  have  its  strict  sense 
as  a  particle  of  time,  '  and  now  (at  length)  yonr  hour  is  come, 
your  career  is  at  an  end,  your  course  is  fin^y  arrested.'  Be- 
hold, as  usual,  introduces  something  unexpected.  (See  above, 
on  1,  10.  12,7.)  TAe  AimW  (>/■  tftc  iortf,  i  e.  hia  power,  espe- 
cially in  active  exercise,  whether  in  mercy  or  in  judgment. 
(See  above,  on  4,  28.  30.  11,  21.  13, 11,  and  compare  Ex.  9, 
3.  1  Sam.  5, 11.  Ezr.  7,  9.  Neh.  2,  8.  Job  19,  21.)  At  the 
same  tune,  it  suggests  that  this  was  no  fortuitous  or  human 
stroke,  '  the  hand  of  the  Lord  and  not  of  man.'  {Is  or  shall 
he)  vpon  thee  ;  as  the  verb  is  not  expressed,  it  may  be  either 
d^eriptive  of  the  present  or  prophetic  of  the  fliture.  If  the 
flrat,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying,  '  dready  (or  even  now)  upon 
thee.'  SUnd  and  not  seeing  may  be  an  idiomatic  combma- 
tion  of  tlie  positive  and  negative  expression  of  the  same  idea. 
(Compare  Luke  1,  20,  where  a  similar  form  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  speech  and  dumbn^s.)  Or  not  seeing  (even)  the  swn, 
may  bo  a  strong  expression  for  total  blindness.  For  a  season^ 
literally,  to  (or  tiS)  a  time,  i.  e,  a  set  time,  which  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  as  expldned  above  (on  1,  7.  3, 19. 
1,  20.  12,  I.)  This  may  mean,  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God, 
and  does  not  therefore  necessarily  imply  that  Elymas  should 
be  restored  to  sight.  That  is  certainly,  however,  the  most 
natural  construction,  and  the  one  which  has  been  commonly 
adopted.  ChrysoBtom  says  that  this  was  not  a  word  of  pnn- 
ishment  hut  of  conversion ;  and  the  Venerable  Bode,  that  Paul 
knew  by  experience  how  the  darkness  of  the  eyes  might  bs 
followed  by  illumination  of  the  mind.  There  is  certamly  a 
singular  resemblance  between  this  iirst  recorded  imracle  of 
Paul  and  the  miraculous  accompmiiments  of  his  own  conver- 
sion, (See  above,  on  9,  8.  9.)  oome  have  inferred  from  Gal. 
4,  15,  and  other  passages,  tnat  Paiil's  own  eight  was  never 
perfectly  restored.  The  same  phrase  {till  a  time  or  for  a  sea- 
son)  is  used  by  Luke  in  refei'ence  to  the  intermission  of  our 
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Lord's  temptation  (Luke  4,  13.)  Immediately,  or  on  the 
spot,  the  same  word  that  is  used  above  in  3,  T.  5,  10.  0,  13, 
]  2,  23,  and  there  explained.  Fell  on  him,  the  same  verb  with 
that  used  in  8,  16.  10, 10.  44.  11,  15,  in  reference  to  spiritual 
influences.  Common  to  both  cases  is  the  idea  of  suddenness 
and  also  of  descent  from  above,  or  the  agency  of  a  superior 
power.  Mist,  a  poetical  Greek  word,  applied  by  Homer  to 
the  failure  of  the  sight  at  death  or  in  a  swoon.  Darkness 
may  be  either  the  more  usual  prosaic  word  expressive  of  the 
same  thing,  or  denote  the  effect  as  distinguished  from  the 
cause,  or  mark  a  gradation  in  the  blindness,  first  a  mist,  then 
total  darkness,  the  reverse  of  that  in  one  of  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles. (See  Mark  8,  24.)  As  the  word  translated  mtsi  ia  also 
used  by  Galen,  the  Greek  medical  writer,  some  regard  it  aa  a 
trace  of  Luke's  profes^on.  Went  ab<yut,  literaUy,  hading 
abmtt  or  around  (as  in  1  Cor.  9,  5),  a  verb  often  used  in  the 
intransitive  sense  fii-st  given,  perhaps  by  an  ellipsis  of  the  re- 
flexive pronoun  (leading  himself  about)  See  Matt  4,  23, 
9,  35.  23,  15,  Mark  6,  6,  and  compare  the  like  use  of  the 
simple  verb  in  Matt.  26,  46.  Mark  1,  3S.  14,  42.  John  11,  1. 
15.16.  14,31.  Wewio&ott^see^iMgf  just  reverses  the  original 
construction,  whioh  is  going  about  sought.  The  last  seven 
words  in  English  correspond  to  one  in  Greek,  meaning  hand- 
guides  or  hand4eaders.  (See  the  active  and  pasMve  partici- 
ples of  the  coiTespondin^  verb  in  G,  8  above,  and  22,  11, 
■below.)  The  scene  so  vividly  described  in  this  clause  has  been 
realized,  or  rendered  vidble,  in  one  of  Raphael's  cartoons. 

12.  Then  tlie  deputy,  when  he  saw  what  was  done, 
beheved,  being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord. 

Theii,  in  its  stiict  sense,  as  a  particle  of  time,  equivalent 
to  saying,  when  (or  alter)  this  had  happened.  The  deputy, 
used  by  our  translators  here  and  in  vs.  7,  8  above,  though 
more  specific,  is  less  accurate  than  Tyndale's  ruler,  as  the 
Greek  word  (dv^wraros)  does  not  mean  a  depiity  in  general, 
but  the  deputy  of  a  supreme  magistrate  (vTraros),  i.  e.  of  a  Ro- 
man Consul,  to  whom  the  uncompounded  form  ia  constantly 
applied  by  the  later  Greek  historians.  The  Vulgate  and  its 
copyists  in  English  (Wiclif  and  the  Rhenush  Vergion)  ^vo  the 
corresponding  Latin  form  (ProeonsiU.)  When  he  saw  (Uter- 
ally,  Jtaving  seen  or  seeing)  what  was  done,  or  more  exactly, 
the  {thing)  done,  come  to  pass,  or  happened,  i.  e.  the  sudden 
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blindness  of  Barjesua,  in  immediate  execution  of  Paul's  sen- 
tence or  prediction.  Believed  can  only  mean  that  he  believed 
in  Christ,  or  in  the  ti-uth  of  the  religion  thus  attested.  Astoria 
i&ked,  literally,  struck  or  smitten,  not  Avith  wonder  merely,  but 
with  admiration,  as  appears  from  Mark  11,  18,  where  mere 
amazement  would  bo  msufficient  to  account  for  the  effect  de- 
scribed. The  same  verb  is  often  used  {see  Matt.  13,  54.  Mark 
(!,  2.  7,  37.  Luke  2,  48),  and  sometimes  with  the  very  same 
constrnction  (Matt.  1,  28.  22,  33.  Mark  1,  22.  11,  18.  Luke 
4,  32),  to  express  the  effect  produced  upon  the  people  by  our 
Saviour's  miracles  and  teachings.  Li  all  those  cases,  as  in  that 
hefore  m,  doctrine  does  not  mean  thetrulji  taught,  but  the 
mode  of  teaching.  27ie  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  i.  e,  Paul's  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  Christ,  is  a  grammatical  construction, 
but  at  variance  with  the  first  clause  and  its  obvious  relation  to 
the  last,  as  well  as  Tuith  the  numerous  analogies  just  cited 
from  the  Gospels.  What  struck  the  mind  of  the  Proconsul 
and  commanded  his  belief  was  the  Lord's  (niode  of)  teaching 
(liis  o^vn  religion),  both  by  word  and  miracle.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Simon  Mi^s  (see  above,  on  8,  24),  we  are  not  told 
what  became  either  of  Elymas  or  Sergius  Paulus.  The  tradi- 
tion which  describes  the  latter  as  accompanying  Paul  to  Spain, 
and  afterwards  as  Bishop  of  Narbonue  in  France,  is  probably 
entitled  to  no  credence. 

13.  Now  when  Paul  and  his  company  loosed  from 
Paphos,  they  came  to  Perga  in  Pamphyha ;  and  John 
departing  from  them  returned  to  Jerusalem, 

N'&to,  and,  or  but.  Paid  and  his  company  {in  the  older 
English  versions,  Faul  and  they  that  were  with  him)  is  in 
Greek,  those  abmtt  Paid.  This  peculiar  idiom  is  common  in 
the  classics,  sometimes  literally  meaning  the  attendants  or 
companions  (as  in  Mark  4,  10),  sometimes  only  the  persons 
named  {as  in  John  11,  19),  sometimes  both  together,  as  in  this 
place.  The  expression  seems  to  have  been  chosen  here,  to 
render  prominent  the  change  in  Paul's  position,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  now  the  leader.  (See  above,  on  v.  9.)  This 
change  may  possibly  have  been  deferred  till  they  were  leaving 
Cyprus  and  about  to  enter  Asia  Minor ;  whereas  Barnabas 
had  been  allowed  to  take  the  lead  as  long  as  they  were  in  his 
native  country.  (Sec  above,  on  v.  4,  and  compare  4,  36.) 
Loosed  is  so  trandated  in  two  other  places  (16,  11,    27,  21), 
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hnt  Bls&whore  launched  (21, 1.   27,  2. 4),  launched  forth  {lioka 

8,  22),  sailed  (20,  3.  13),  set  forth  {21,  2),  departed  (27,  12. 
28, 10.  11.)  The  Greek  Tcrb,  thus  variously  rendered,  strictly 
means  to  lead  (or  to  be  led)  up  (as  in  9,  39.  12,  4  abore),  but 
aa  a  nautical  expression  to  go  out  to  sea,  being  so  used  by 
Herodotus  and  Homer,  Its  form  is  here  that  of  a  passive 
participle  but  may  be  translated,  haoin^  sailed  or  put  to  sea. 
They  enter  Asia  Minor,  not  through  Cihda,  which  was  Paul's 
native  province,  where  he  had  already  laboured  (see  above,  on 

9,  30.  11,  25),  jjut  through  Pamphyliai,  the  adjacent  provinee 
on  the  west.  P&rga,  its  capital,  a  few  miles  worn  the  coast, 
was  lamons  for  the  worship  of  Diana,  m  Paphos  was  for  that 
of  Vehus(seeabove,  onv.  6,  andbelow,  on  19,  24.)*  Its  ruins 
are  supposed  to  be  still  visible,  John^  who  was  mentioned  in 
V.  5  above,  as  their  attendant.  That  John  Mark  is  the  person 
meant,  appeal's  fivam  a  comparison  of  18,  25  above  with  15,  37 
below.  Departing  denotes  not  mere  local  separation,  but 
secession  or  desertion,  being  elsewhere  used  in  an  uni'avonr- 
able  sense  (see  Matt.  7,  23,  and  compare  Luke  9,  39.)  A  term 
Btill  stronger  is  employed  in  15,  39  Seiow,  John's  motive  for 
abandoning  the  mission  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  bo 
weariness,  home-sickness,  feeble  health,  important  business  at 
Jerusalem,  &c.  (fee.  That  it  was  not  understood  from  the  be- 
ginning that  he  should  take  leave  of  them  at  this  point,  ap- 
pears, not  only  from  the  terms  here  used  and  just  explained, 
but  still  more  clearly  from  Paul's  censure  of  his  conduct  as  a 
species  of  apostasy  (see  below,  on  15,  39^  Tho  most  satisfac- 
tory solution  seems  to  be,  that  ho  was  discontented  ■with  the 
tmexpected  transfer  of  precedence  and  authority  from  Barna- 
bas Ids  kinsman  (see  Col.  4,  10)  to  one  who  had  hitherto  oc- 
cupied a  lower  place,  TMs  feeling,  though  a  ivrong  one,  will 
not  seem  unnatural,  when  we  consider,  that  Barnabas  was  not 
only  older  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister  {see  above,  on  4,  36), 
but  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  Paul  to  active  labour, 
both  in  Jerusalem  (9,  27)  and  Antioch  (11,  26.)  That  he  did 
not  sliare  in  Mark's  resentment,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  supe- 
rior piety  and  wisdom,  or  to  a  less  ardent  temper,  which  re- 
quired time  for  its  excitement.     {See  below,  on  15,  37.) 

14.  But  when  they  departed  from  Perga,  they  came 
to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  went  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  sabbath  day,  and  sat  down. 

(mVommO      '°™    ■"■"l"'^'™'"  ^    sa"c>^'mum   E.,mu3  e.se.-   ICEM 
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They  is  expressed  in  Greek  and  therefore  emphatic,  mean- 
ing Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  the  remaining  members  of  the 
mission  after  Mark's  desertion.  Departed,  literally,  passing 
through,  or  having  passed  through,  i.  e.,  tlirough  the  country 
between  Perga  and  Antioch.  (See  above,  on  8, 40.  9,32.  11, 
19.  22.)  Some  of  the  older  English  versiona  have  the  strange 
translation,  wandered  through  the  countries,  as  if  the  words 
were  intended  to  describe  an  itinerant  ministry,  and  not  a  di- 
rect passage  from  one  point  to  another.  They  seem  to  have 
visited  Pamphylia  at  this  time,  only  as  the  key  or  entrance  to 
Pisidia,  the  next  province  on  the  north,  reserving  missionary 
labour  in  the  former  until  their  return.  (See  below,  on  14,25.) 
Antioch  is  referred  by  different  ancient  writers  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia,  a  variation  owing 
either  to  actual  change  in  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
country,  or  more  probably  to  vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  the 
boundaries  themselves.  The  rums  of  this  Antioch  have  been 
discovered  in  our  own  day.  The  fi'equent  occurrence  of  this 
name  in  ancaent  history  arises  from  its  application  by  the  Greek 
King  of  Syiia,  Seleucus  Nicator,  to  a  number  of  towns  founded 
or  restored  by  himself,  in  honor  of  his  father,  Antiochus  the 
Great.  37ic  synagogue,  meeting,  or  assembly,  of  the  Jews 
for  worship,  whether  in  a  private  house  or  public  buUding, 
(See  above,  on  v.  5,  and  on  6,  fi.)  ITie  sahhath-day,  literally, 
day  of  the  sabbath,  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
(stpsir)  resembling  a  Greek  plural,  and  being  often  so  de- 
clinedj  and  constnied  by  aU  the  evangelists  excepting  John, 
who  always  ti-eats  it  as  a  singular.  Sat  down,  i.  e.,  as  some  sup- 
pose, in  a  place  usually  occupied  by  pubUc  teachers ;  but  see 
the  npxt  verse. 


15.  And  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  unto  them, 
sajing,  (Ye)  men  (and)  "brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word 
of  exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on. 

The  reading  of  the  Law  (i.  e.  the  books  of  Moses)  seems  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  public  worship,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  which  its  history  can  be  traced.  That  of  the  Prophets  is 
said,  in  a  tradition  of  the  later  Jews,  to  have  been  introduced 
as  an  evasion  of  an  edict  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs  prohibiting 
the  reading  of  the  law,  and  afterwards  continued  as  a  perma- 
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nent  usage.  Tk&  riders  of  the  synagogue  {in  Greet  one  com. 
pound  word)  were  probably  the  eidera  of  the  Jews  in  Antioch, 
1.  e.  the  heads  of  families,  or  other  hereditary  chiefs  and  repre- 
sentatives, as  such  conducting  or  controlling  public  worship. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  in  foreign  countries,  the 
synagogue  had  more  of  a  distinct  organization  than  in  Pales- 
tine itsel£  (See  above,  on  6, 9.  9,  2,  20.)  But  most  of  the 
minute  details  now  found  in  Jewish  boolM  are  probably  pos- 
terior in  date  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Jewish  nation  with  its  hereditary  eldership,  a 
change  which  would  naturally  lead  to  the  separate  oi^nization 
of  the  syn^ogue  or  Jewish  chnroh.  Sent  to  tliemi,  not  said  to 
them,  implying  that  they  were  not  in  the  chief  seats  of  the 
synagogue  (Matt.  23,  6),  but  had  probably  sat  down  near  the 
entrance.  They  were  no  doubt  recognized  as  strangers,  and 
perhaps  as  teachers,  by  some  circumstance  of  dress  or  aspect. 
The  message  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  "minister" 
or  servant  of  the  synagogue.  (See  above,  on  v.  5,  and  com- 
pare Luke  4,  20.)  Men  and  brethren,  the  same  courteous  and 
kindly  form  of  speech  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
explain.  (See  above,  on  1, 16.  2,  29.  SI.  1,  2.)  It  implies  a 
recognition  of  the  strainers  by  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue, 
aa  fellow  Jews,  the  Christian  schism  being  probably  as  yet 
unknown  to  them,  .^ye  have,  literally,  if  there  is  in  you,  i.  e. 
in  your  minds  or  your  possession,  (any)  w(yrd  of  exhiyrtation, 
i.  e.  any  exhortation  to  be  spoken  or  delivered.  (See  above, 
on  4,  36.  9,  si.)     Bay  ok  is  m  Greek  simply  my  or  speak. 

16.  Then  Paul  stood  up,  and  beckoning  with  (his) 
hand  said.  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God,  give 
audience. 

As  Barnabas  derived  his  very  name  from  his  experience 
and  gifts  as  an  cxhorter  (see  above,  on  4,  36),  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  Paul  should  now  appear  as  the  chief  speaker, 
not  only  in  this  one  case  but  before  and  afterwards.  (See 
above,  on  v.  9,  and  below,  on  14,  12.)  The  uniformity  of  this 
proceeding,  and  the  seeming  acquiescence  of  Barnabas  himself, 
confirm  the  previous  conclusion,  that  Paul's  commission  as 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  11, 13),  although  given  long 
before  (see  above,  on  9, 15,  and  below,  oil  22,  21.  26, 17.  18), 
was  now  first  publicly  made  known  and  acted  on.  Arising, 
standing  np,  see  above,  on  2,15.  5,34,  11,28.     Jleckoning, 
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see  above,  on  12, 17.  Men  of  Israel,  5.  c.  Jews  by  birth,  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  hereditajy  members  of  tiie  chosen  people. 
(See  above,  on  2, 22.  3, 12.  6,  35.)  Te  that  fear  (literally, 
those  fearing)  God,  a  phrase  applicable  in  itself  to  all  devout 
men,  but  specially  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Gentiles, 
whether  Proselytes,  i.  e.  professed  converts  to  the  Jewish  faith 
(see  above,  on  2, 10.  6, 6),  or  merely  well  disposed  to  it  and 
more  or  less  influenced  by  it  (see  above,  on  10, 2.  22, 35.)  Of 
this  class  many  seem  to  have  been  found,  wherever  there  was 
access  to  the  Jewish  worship,  and  from  this  class  the  Apostles 
gathered  some  of  their  earliest  and  moat  important  converts. 
Give audienoe,'literaliy,  hear,  implying,  as  in  all  like  cases,  that 
they  might  hear  sometJiing  to  which  they  were  not  accustom- 
ed, or  for  which  thoy  were  not  prepared.  (See  above,  on 
2,  14.  22.  29.)  The  discourse  which  follows  has  peculiar 
inter^t  and  value,  as  the  first  of  Paul's  on  record,  and  most 
probably  the  first  that  ho  defivered  after  the  avowal  of  his 
Apostolical  commission.  When  compared  with  those  of  Peter 
and  his  own  epistles,  the  degree  of  djflTerence  ajitl  sameness  is 
precisely  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  composed  or  uttered,  (See 
above,  on  3,  28.  vol.  1,  p.  122.) 

17.  The  God  of  this  people  of  Israel  chose  our 
fathers,  and  exalted  the  people  when  they  dwelt  as 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  with  a  liigh  arm 
brought  he  them  out  of  it. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Israel, 
as  the  ancient  church  or  chosen  people,  fi:om  their  first  voca- 
tion to  the  reign  of  David  (17-22),  the  Apostle  suddenly 
exhibita  Jesua,  as  the  heir  of  that  tinff  and  the  promised 
Saviour  (23),  citing  John  the  Baptist  as  his  witness  and  fore- 
runner (24-25)  ;  then  makes  the  ofier  of  salvation  through 
Clirist  to  both  classes  of  his  hearers  (26),  describing  his  re- 
jection by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  (27),  his  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection  (28-31)  ;  all  which  he  represents  as  the  fiilfilment 
of  God's  promise  to  the  fathers  (32),  and  of  specific  prophecies, 
three  of  which  he  quotes,  interprets,  and  applies  to  Christ 
(33-37)  ;  windmg  up  with  another  earnest  ofier  of  salvation 
(38-39),  and  a  solemn  wai'mng  gainst  nnhelief  (40-41.)  The 
mixtm'e  of  law  and  gospel,  threatening  and  pronuae,  doctrine 
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and  exhortation,  in  this  sermon,  are  highly  characteristic  of 
its  author,  and  yet  too  pecuhai-,  both  in  form  and  substance, 
to  have  been  compiled,  as  some  allege,  from  his  epistles.  In 
the  verse  before  us,  he  describes  the  vocation  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  their  organization  as  the  chosen  people.  This  people  {of 
Israel  is  omitted  by  the  latest  critics)  seems  addressed  rather 
to  the  Gentiles  than  the  Jews.  Chose,  or  more  emphatically, 
chose  out  for  himseU;  or  for  his  own  use  and  service.  (See 
above,  on  1,  2,  24.  6,  5^)  Our  fathers,  thus  acknowled^og 
bis  own  hereditary  kindred  to  them,  (See  above,  on  3, 13. 
25.  5,  30.  7,  2.  11.  12.  15.  19.  38.  39.  44.  45^  This  first  clause 
may  relate  to  the  original  vocation  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  the 
second  to  the  national  organization,  for  which  the  people  were 
prepared  in  Egypt ;  or  the  whole  may  be  referred  to  the 
Egyptian  period,  tne  choice  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  being 
then  the  choice  of  Israel,  not  as  a  femily,  but  as  a  nation.  The 
last  of  these  constructions  if  the  one  most  readily  suggested 
by  the  words,  although  the  firet  gives  more  completeness  to 
Panl's  retrospect,  by  including  the  Patriarchal  period.  (See 
above,  on  7,  2-16.)  T/i^  jteople,  thus  chosen  and  sepai'ated 
from  all  others.  Msaited,  literally,  heightened,  made  high,  ap- 
plied elsewhere  to  the  raising  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  to 
Christ's  elevation  on  the  cross  (John  3, 14,  8, 23.  12,  32.  34)  ; 
to  his  ascension  and  exalted  state  in  heaven  (see  above,  on 
2,33.  5,31)  ;  in  a  raor^  sense,  to  self-exaltation  or  elation 
(Matt.  23, 12.  Luke  14, 11.  18, 14) ;  and  in  an  outward  sense, 
to  extraordinary  privileges  and  prosperity  (Matt.  11,  23.  Luke 
10, 15.  2  Cor.  11,  7,  Jas.  4, 10,  1  Pet,  5,  6.)  ThLs  last  appears 
to  be  the  meaning  here,  in  reference  either  to  the  honour  put 
upon  the  chosen  people,  even  under  persecution,  or  to  their 
miraculous  increase  and  national  development.  When  they 
dwelt  as  strangers,  literally,  in  the  8(^oum.  (For  a  cognate 
form,  applied  to  the  same  subject,  seo  above,  on  7,  6.  29.)  A 
high  arm,  an  idiomatic  expression  for  the  manifest  exertion  of 
extraordinary  power,  corresponding  to  the  stretched  out  arm 
of  tho  Old  Testament,  and  like  it  specially  applied  to  the 
eiertion  of  Jehovah's  power  in  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  (Com- 
pare Ex.  6,  0  Dent.  5, 15.  Jer.  32,  21.  Pb.  136, 12.) 

18.  And  about  the  time  of  .forty  years  suffered  lie 
their  manners  in  the  witderness. 

Next  to  the  Exodus  he  puts  the  Error,  or  forty  years' 
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wandering  in  the  TrildernesiS.  About,  literally,  as,  see  above, 
on  1,  15.  2,  41.  4,  4.  5,  1.  36.  This  expression  is  the  more 
appropriate,  because  the  actual  error  lasted  only  thirty-eight 
years.  (See  above,  on  7,  42.)  Suffered  their  manners,  i.  e. 
bore  with  them,  endured  them.  Mother  reading,  differing 
in  a  single  letter,  and  preferred  by  most  modem  critics,  yields 
the  meaning,  bore  them  as  a  nurse  does,  i.  e.  nursed  or  nour- 
ished. The  same  figure  is  applied  by  Moses  to  this  period  in 
the  liistory  of  Israel  (see  Num.  11,  12.  Deut.  1,  31,  in  which 
last  place  the  Scptuagint  vei-sion  exhibits  the  same  textual 
variation)  and  by  Paul  to  his  own  treatment  of  the  Thessalo- 
niaus  (1  Thess.  3,  7.) 

19.  And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven  nations  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,-  he  divided  their  land  to  them  by 
lot. 

Next  to  the  EiTor  comes  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  W/kh 
he  had  0iterally,  having)  destroyed.  (For  a  very  different 
meaning  of  the  same  verb,  see  below,  on  v.  29.)  Seven  na- 
tions, i,  e,  tribes  of  the  Canaauites,  to  wit,  those  enumerated 
in  Deut.  7,  1.  Josh.  3,  10.  Neh.  9,8.  Gave  by  lot,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  editors,  gave  as  an 
irJieritance,  or  caused  them  to  inherit.  Neitlier  of  the  two 
Greek  verbs  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  both 
are  used  in  the  Septnagmt,  and  sometimes  to  translate  the  same 
Hebrew  word  (e,  g.  Num.  33,  54.  Josh.  14, 1,  compared  with 
Deut.  21,  10,  Josh.  19,  61.)  It  is  a  curious  inference  of  Ben- 
gel,  that  because  three  rare  words  used  in  these  two  verses 
occur  also  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah,  these  are  the  portions  of  the  law  and 
Prophets  read,  in  the  synagogue  of  Afttioch  for  that  day,  as 
be  says  they  stOI  are  in  the  Jewbh  service, 

20.  And  after  that  he  gave  (unto  them)  judges 
about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until 
Samuel  the  prophet. 

Afier  that,  literally,  after  these  {things),  i.  e.  the  conquest 
and  settlement  of  Canaan.  About,  literally,  as  ;  see  above, 
onv,  18^  By  adding  together  all  the  periods  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Judges,  i.  e.  flie  periods  of  foreign  domination  and 
the  interv^  of  rest  under  the  Judges,  we  obtain  almost  the 
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very  mimber  here  affiiTnefl.  This  agreement  between  Panl 
and  the  inspired  record  of  the  time  to  -wMoli  lie  liere  refers 
cannot  be  shaken  hy  the  seeming  discrepancy  in  1  Kings  6,  1, 
the  solution  of  which  belongs  to  the  interpretation  of  that 
book.  Gave  them  Judges,  who  were  therefore  not  aelf-consti- 
tuted  rulers,  but  divinely  commissioned,  Utitil  Samuel  tke 
Prophet,  the  next  one  ot  eminence  after  Moses  (see  above,  on 
S,  24.)  He  was  also  the  last  in  the  series  of  Jndges,  imder 
whom  the  regal  form  of  government  was  introduced. 

21.  And  afterward  they  desired  a  king,  and  God 
gave  unto  tliem  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  by  the  space  of  forty  years. 

Afterward,  literally,  then^  from  there,  a  local  particle 
applied,  in  tliis  one  case,  to  time,  as  we  say  in  English,  thence- 
forth, henceforth.  The  expression  may  involve  an  allusion  to 
the  regular  succession  of  the  history  which  Paul  was  tracing, 
like  a  line  or  path  presented  to  the  eye.  They  asked  (for 
themsdvcH),  to  gratify  their  own  desires,  and  not  to  answer 
any  higher  end.  (For  the  exact  force  of  the  verbal  form  here 
used,  see  above,  on  3,  14.  7,  40.  0,  2.)  God  gave,  in  dis- 
pleasure and  in  judgment,  but  so  that  8a«l  was  nevertheless  a 
legitimata  though  not  a  theooratical  sovereign.  Ois  should 
have  been  written  Kia^  the  nearest  approach  that  could  be 
made  in  Greek  letters  to  the  Hebrew  liish.  The  coincidence, 
in  name  and  tribe,  between  this  kin;;  and  the  Apostle  speak- 
ing, is  undoubtedly  remarkable.  (Compare  1  Sam.  9,  1,  16. 
21,  with  Rom.  11,  1.  Phil.  3,  5.)  One  of  the  early  Fathers 
(Tertallian)  makes  one  Saul  a  type  of  the  other,  and  even  ex- 
plains G-en.  4fi,  27  as  a  prophecy  of  Paul's  persecutions  and 
conversion.  By  t?ie  space  of  is  needlessly  supplied  by  Tyn- 
dale,  and  transcribed  by  his  suecessoi-s.  WicUf  has  simply  Jy, 
which  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  for  in  modem  English,  wlien 
prefixed  to  chronological  specifications.  The  most  simple  and 
exact  translation  is  the  Khemish  {for^  years^  This  is  under- 
stood by  some  as  the  age  of  Saul  at  his  accession,  hut  by  most 
as  the  length  of  his  reign.  We  have  no  account  of  its  dura- 
tion in  Scripture ;  but  Josephus  states  ivith  great  precision, 
perhaps  relying  upon  public  records  or  tradition  not  pre- 
Borvedin  Scripture,  that  Saal  reigned  -eighteen  yearsjn  Sam- 
uel's lifetime,  and  twenty-two  years  after  bis  decease. 
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22.  And  when  he  had  removed  him,  he  raked 
up  unto  them  David  to  bo  their  king ;  to  whom  also 
lie  gave  testimony  and  said,  I  have  found  David  the 
(son)  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  which  shall 
fidfil  all  my  'will. 

Having  removed  (or  d^oserJ)  him,  i.  e.  from  his  Idngly 
office,  as  recorded  in  1  Sam.  15,  11.  23.  35.  16,  I.  Some  sup- 
pose it  to  refer  to  his  death,  as  a  removal  out  of  life ;  but  this 
would  be  otherwise  expressed,  and  the  Greek  verb  here  used 
is  repeatedly  applied  to  removal  from  office,  both  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  (2  Kings'  17,  23.  Dan.  3,  21)  and  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  16,  i.)  liaised  up  then  relates,  not  merely  to  David's 
coronation  (2  Sam.  2,  4),  but  to  his  original  designation  and 
anointmg  (1  Sam.  16, 1. 13.)  To  be  their  Jeing,  literally,  as 
(or  for)  a  king.  To  whom  also,  i.  c.  besides  making  him  a 
king,  he  testified  expressly  of  his  character.  Gave  testimony 
and  said,  in  Greet,  said  testifying.  The  Trords  that  follow 
are  not  foimd  in  the  Old  Testament,  precisely  as  they  stand 
here,  but  are  made  up  of  two  passages,  "  The  Lord  hath  sought 
him  a  man  after  his  o'vra  heart"  (l  Sam.  13,  14),  and  "I  have 
found  David  my  servant"  (Ps.  89,  20.)  They  are  not  com- 
bined through  inadvertence  or  a  lapse  of  memory,  as  some 
pretend,  but  as  real  expressions  of  what  God  did  say,  through 
Samuel  and  otlierwise,  on  different  occaaons,  or  as  the  spirit 
and  the  meaning  of  his  whole  mode  of  dealing  with  this  favoured 
servant,  like  the  prophetic  summary  in  Matt.  2,  23  (see  above, 
on  2,  22.)  The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  last  clause, 
whicl^describes  him.  not  as  personally  free  from  fault  or  even 
Clime,  but  as  merely  blamdess  in  his  character  and  conduct 
as  a  theocratic  sovereign.  Fulfil  all  my  will,  or  more  exactly, 
do  all  my  wills,  i.  e.  all  the  things  that  I  shall  will  or  order. 

23.  Of  this  man's  seed  hath  God,  according  to  (his) 
promise,  raked  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus  : 

The  particular  promise  here  referred  to  must  be  that 
recorded  in  2  Sam.  7,  12,  andfrequently  repeated  elsewhere. 
Maiaed,  or  according  to  the  text  now  commonly  adopted, 
brought.  (This  expression  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Zech,  2,  9,  as  the  other  does  m  that  of  3,  9,  15.)  Unto 
Israel,  as  the  chosen  people,  to  whom  the  offer  must  be  first 
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roade.     yl  Saviour  (even)  Jesus,  such  being  the  import  of  the 
Hebrew  name.     (See  Matt.  1,  21.) 

24.  Wlien  John  had  first  preacTied,  before  his 
coming,  the  baptism  of  repentance  to  ^  the  people 
of  Israel. 

John  having  heralded  (proclaimecl)  beforehand,  the  same 
Greek  verb  that  appears  in  the  common  test  of  3,  20.  Se- 
fore,  literally,  before  the  face,  an  expression  commonly  applied 
to  persons  (Slatt.  11, 10.  Mark  1,  2.  Luke  1,  V6.  7,  27),  but 
here  used  in  imitation  of  the  coiTesponding  Hebrew  phrase 
(■'3Bb.)  IRs  coming,  not  his  birth  or  incarnation,  which  waa 
before  John's  public  appearaifce,  but  Ms  entrance  on  his  office, 
in  which  sense  the  Greek  word  is  nsed  by  Isoerates.  Etymo- 
logically  it  is  the  correlative  or  converse  of  exodus,  which  is 
twice  applied  to  death  in  the  New  Testament,  being  rendered 
ill  both  instances  decease  (Luke  9,  31.  2  Pet.  1, 15),  as  It  is 
departure,  when  the  reference  is  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
{Heb.  11,  22.)  Baptism  of  repentance,  of  which  rej)en,tance 
waa  not  only  the  condition  but  the  meaning  or  thing  signified. 
(See  above,  on  2,  38,  and  below,  on  19,  4,  and  compare  Mark 
1,  i.  Luke  3,  8.)  To  ail  the  people  of  Jsrad,  not  necessarily 
to  eveiy  individual,  but  to  tne  body  of  the  nation  as  such. 
(See  above,  on  5,  31.) 

35.  And  as  John  fulfilled  his  course,  he  said. 
Whom  think  ye  that  I  am?  I  am  not  (he).  But, 
behold,  there  conieth  one  after  me,  whose  shoes  of 
(his)  feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose. 

FulfiUed,  or  was  fulfilling,  i.  e.  as  some  exphun  it,  was 
engaged  in  executing  liis  commission  (see  above,  on  12,  26, 
beloWj  on  14,  26),  without  reference  to  any  particular  period 
of  his  ministry;  while  others  understand  it  as  referring  to  its 
dose,  while  he  was  finishing  his  course  ^ee  above,  on  2,  1. 
7,  23.  30.  0,  23,  and  below,  on  24,  27.)  Course,  in  its  proper 
sense  of  race  or  running,  a  figure  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
games  and  used  in  the  New  Testament  by  Paul  alone,  who 
twice  applies  it  to  his  own  official  life  or  ministry.  (See  be- 
low, on  20,  24,  and  compare  2  Tim.  4,  7.)  The  qualities  which 
it  suggests  are  those  of  energy  and  swiftness.    -He  said,  in  tho 
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imperfect  tense,  not  once  for  all,  or  on  a  single  occasion,  but 
habitually,  be  wag  wont  to  say.  The  nest  clause  is  construed 
in  the  Vuleate  and  by  Luther  without  interrogation,  and  in 
this  sense,  lam  not  he  wAom  ye  su0>ose  me  to  be.  But  thia 
is  now  admitted  to  be  nngramraatical,  although  it  gives  the 
true  sense  of  the  language.  Whom  do  j/e  suppose  {or  suspect) 
me  to  be?  (The  Messiah,  but)  / am  not,  (Bee  the  same  form 
of  negation  in  Mark  13,  6,  Luke  21,  8.  John  13,  19.)  The 
historical  fact  here  referred  to  is  recorded  in  John  1,  19-28, 
See  John  1,  20.  27.  Luke  3, 15.  With  the  remainder  of  the 
verse  compare  Matt.  3,  II.  Mark  1,  1.  Luke  3,  16.  Shoes  of 
his  feet  is  pleonastic  in  English,  but  not  in  Greek,  where  the 
first  noun  strictly  denotes  nnderbinding,  and  the  feet  are  men- 
tioned to  determine  or  define  it.  (See  above,  on  7,  83,  and 
compare  John  i,  27.)  To  unloose,  untie,  or  take  ofi;  the  low- 
est kind  of  menial  service,  used  by  John  to  signify  the  vast 
disparity  between  himself  and  Christ. 

26.  Men  (aiid)  brethren,  cliildren  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham,  and  whosoever  among  you  fcareth  God,  to 
you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent. 

ThJs  was  not  a  matter  of  local  or  temporary  interest,  but 
an  ofler  of  salvation  to  the  very  persons  whom  he  now  ad- 
dressed, both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  former  he  deacribea  as 
liis  brethren  (see  above,  on  1,  16.  2,  29),  sons  (or  childfen)  of 
t/ie  stock  (race  or  lineage)  of  Ahraham. ;  the  latter  as  those 
fearing  God  (L  e.  the  trne  God),  although  not  belonging  to 
the  chosen  people  (see  above,  on  v,  16.)  The  form  of  the 
original  is,  those  amang  you  fearing^  God.  To  you,  i,  e.  as 
some  understand  it,  you  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  referred  to  in  the  next  verse.  But  as  we  know  that 
these  were  not  excluded  from  forgiveness  and  salvation,  the 
meaning  rather  seems  to  be,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  people  at  Jerusalem  ought  not  to  occasion  its  rejection 
elsewhere.  The  word  of  this  salvation  is  a  similar  expression 
to  the  words  of  this  life  in  5, 20.  There  la  no  need  of  resolv- 
ing it  into  this  loord  of  salvation,  i.  e.  thia  saving  word  or  doc- 
trine. It  simply  means  the  word  (or  tidings)  of  this  (method 
of)  salvation  (through  Christ.)  Is  sent,  hterally,  was  sent, 
i.  e.  was  intended  to  be  sent  from  tho  beginning,  although 
necessarily  presented  to  tho  Jew  first  (Rom.  2,  9. 10.)  This 
agrees  bettef  with  the  form  of  espreasiou,  as  well  as  with  the 
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known  iacts  of  the  ease,  than  the  explanation,  has  been  sent, 
i.  e.  now,  since  the  Jews  at  home  have  rejected  it.  Tliis  woulii 
rather  have  deterred  the  Jews  of  Antioi:h  from  hearing  than 
incited  them  to  do  so. 

27.  For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their 
rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices 
of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  sabbath  day,  they 
have  fulfilled  (them)  in  condemning  (him). 

The  conduct  of  the  Jews  at  home,  far  from  discrediting 
the  claims  of  Jesus,  had  confirmed  them,  by  contributing  to 
vei*ify  the  prophecies  respecting  him.  Not  the  rabble  merely, 
but  thar  rulers,  their  chief  men  and  most  enlightened  spiritual 
guides,  had  failed  to  recognize  him  aa  the  Messiah  foretold  in 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  ■weekly  read  in  their  assemblies ; 
but  in  the  act  of  judging  hiru  as  an  impostor,  tbey  fulfilled 
those  very  Scrlptui-es,  which  predicted  his  rejection.  Voices, 
i,  c.  audiblo  predictions,  in  altuwon  to  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned,  of  their  being  read  aloud  every  sabbath.  Judging, 
i.  e.  acting  as  judges,  sitting  in  judgment ;  the  idea  of  cow- 
drnining  la  su^ested  by  the  context.  (See  above,  on  1,  1) 
The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  ambiguous,  as  the  verb  not 
knowing  (or  ignoring^  seems  to  govern  an  accusative  both 
before  and  after  it.  Some  avoid  this  syntax  by  construing 
voices  -vrAh  fidfiSed  directly  {and  the  voices  of  the  prophets, 
every  sabbath  read,  judging  they  fulfilled.)  But  the  construc- 
tion adopted  in  onr  version  is  more  natural,  and  yields  a 
stronger  sense,  by  expressly  stating  that  the  Jews  mistook 
the  meaning  of  their  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  person  of  their 
Messiah     Mir  yet  is  simply  and  in  the  original. 

28.  And  though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  (in 
him),  yet  desired  they  Pilate  that  ho  should  be  slain. 

So  completely  blinded  were  they  to  their  own  Messiah,  and 
BO  bent  on  liis  destruction,  that  being  unable  to  convict  him 
of  any  capital  offence,  they  asked  it  as  a  favour  to  themselves, 
and  that  too  of  a  heathen  governor,  that  he  might  be  put 
to  death.  Cause  of  deat/t,  or  ground  of  capital  punishment. 
(See  above,  on  9, 15,  and  below,  on  26,  25.  28, 18.)  binding 
(or  having  found),  mipiying  search  and  effort,  on  the  part 'of 
accusers,  witnesses,  and  judges,    pesired,  requested  for  them- 
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selves;  see  above,  on.  v.  21,  and  compare  3,14.  Y,  46.  9,2. 
12,20,  Slain,  despatched,  made  away  with  ;  see  above,  on 
12,  2.  Here  f^mn,  though  is  simply  and  in  the  original.  With 
the  whole  verse  compare  Matt.  27, 24.  Lu.  23, 22.  John  18,  31. 

29.  30.  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was 
written  of  him,  they  took  (hira)  down  from  the  tree, 
and  laid  (him)  in  a  sepulcbVe.  But  God  raised  him 
from  the  dead. 

The  very  acts  which  seemed  to  put  an  ond  to  Christ  and 
liis  pretensions,  were  fulfilments  of  prophecy,  and  preparations 
for  his  reappearance.  In  venting  tneir  own  spite,  they  (unwit- 
tingly) accompltsTied  all  the  (things)  writtefii  (in  the  prophecies) 
coneeminff  him.  They  might  have  thought  their  work  com- 
jilete  when,  taking  {him)  down  from  the  wood  (or  tree,  i.  e.  the 
cross,  see  above,  on  5, 30.  10, 39),  they  placed  him-  in  a  tomb 
(or  monument,  a  word  akin  to  that  used  in  2,  29,  and  there 
explained.)  But  God  raised  (or  roused)  Mm  from  (among) 
the  dead.  So  that  even  his  burial  was  only  a  preliramary  to 
Lis  resurrection.  The  ascription  of  his  death  and  burial  to 
tlio  same  agents  has  been  variously  explained.  Some  suppose 
tliat,  as  Nieodemus  and  Joseph  of  Ariraathea  were  themselves 
rulers  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  those  by  whom  Christ  was  con- 
demned, that  whole  class  is  here  described  as  perfoiming  both 
acts.  Others  suppose  the  reference  to  be  not  to  the  immedi- 
ate agents,  either  in  the  crucifixion  or  the  burial,  but  to  the 
prime  movers  in  this  whole  judicial  murder,  of  which  the 
burial  was  the  natural  conclusion.  A  third  opinion  is,  that 
even  this  part  of  the  process,  by  itself  considered,  although  at 
first  accomphshed  by  the  hands  of  friends,  was  transferred,  as 
it  were,  to  those  of  enemies,  by  the  sealing  and  guarding  of 
the  sepulchre  (Matt.  28, 66.)  Paul  here  presents  the  contrast 
of  which  Peter  is  so  fond,  between  the  acts  of  men  and  the 
acta  of  Grod,  in  reference  to  Jesus.  (See  above,  on  10,  39.40.) 
This  resemblance  is  no  argument  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  discourse,  but  rather  for  it,  since  this  was  no  peculiarity 
of  Peter's,  but  a  view  which  every  Christian  must  have  taken, 
and  which  every  preacher  to  the  Jews  was  bound  to  set  before 
his  hearers. 

31.  And  lie  was  Keen  many  days  of  them  which 
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came  up  with  him  from  GalUee  to  Jerusalem,  who  arc 
his  witnesses  unto  the  people. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  not  assumed  or  asserted 
without  evidence.  He  not  only  rose,  but  he  was  seen  after  ho 
Iiad  risen ;  not  for  a  moment,  but  for  many  days ;  not  by 
strangers,  but  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  accom- 
panied  him  on  hia  last  journey  from  the  chief  scene  of  his 
fabonra  to  the  Holy  City.  Nor  had  these  witnesses  all  passed 
away ;  they  were  still  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  event. 
This  last  point  is  particularly  prominent  in  the  text  of  the  old- 
est manuscripts  and  latest  editors  {who  now  are)  witnesses. 
Lastly,  this  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  was 
not  private  or  informal,  but  public  and  official,  addressed  di- 
rectly to  the  chosen  people. 

33.  And  wc  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how 
that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers — 

The  same  testimony  which  was  thus  addressed  by  the  com- 
panions of  the  risen  Saviour  to  the  body  of  the  Jewish  church 
m  Palestine,  ivas  now  borne  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  Jews  and 
Glentiles,  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch ;  not  as  a  mere  histo- 
rical feet,  but  as  joyfiil  intelligence,  good  news;  yet  not  as 
something  altogether  strange  and  unconnected  with  their  pre- 
vious religious  Mth  and  nope,  but  as  the  folfllment  of  a 
promise  made  to  former  generations  of  God's  people,  the 
natural  progenitors  of  the  Jews  then  present,  and  the  spiritual 
fothers  of  believing  Gentiles,  We  and  yoii,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  stand  together  in  Greek,  which  gives  "reat 
force  and  point  to  the  antithesis  ;  '  What  they  are  telling 
the  people  yonder,  we  tell  yon .'  Declare  glad  tidings  is 
in  Greek  one  word,  often  translated  preach  in  this  book  (see 
above,  on  5,42.  8,4.  12.33.40.  10,36.  11,20),  sometimes 
more  fully,  preach  the  gospel  (see  above,  on  8, 25,  and  below, 
on  14,7.  21.  16, 10),  but  nowhere  so  exactly  rendered  as  in 
thisplace(andinLukG  1, 19,  2,10.  8,1.)  The  promise  xan^xA 
is  that  of  the  Messiah's  Advent,  which  pervades  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

33.  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their 
children,  in  tliat  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again ;  as  it 
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is  also  written  in  the  second  psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thcc. 

This  oft-repeated,  long-continued  promise  to  the  fathers 
God'has  now  performed  to  as,  their  natural  and  spiritual 
children,  by  rMsing  up  or  bringm^  forward,  in  our  day  and  to 
our  Tiew,  tie  long  expected  Saviour  of  his  people,  and  as  such 
called  Jesus ;  and  this  he  does  not  only  in  fulfilment  of  the 
]iromises  in  general,  but  of  that  one  in  particular,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  Psalm,  where  God  is  represented  as  pro- 
claiming the  organic  law  or  constitution  of  Messiah's  kingdom, 
and  ottering  as  its  fundamental  principle,  the  intimate  relation 
of  Messiah  to  himself  not  merely  mutual  affection,  but  commu- 
nity of  nature.  The  idea  is  derived  from  the  great  Messianio 
promise  made  to  David  (2  Sam.  7, 14),  "I  will  be  his  fether, 
and  he  shall  be  my  son,"  The  expression  in  the  Psalm,  I  have 
begotten  thee,  means,  I  am  he  who  has  begotten  thee,  i,  e.  I 
am  thy  father.  To-day  refers  to  the  date  of  the  decree  itself, 
[Jehovah  said.  To-day,  &c,) ;  but  this,  as  a  di™e  aet,  was 
eternal,  and  so  most  be  the  sonehip  it  affirms.  Raising  lep  is 
here  applied  by  some,  not  to  Christ's  incarnation,  bnt  his  re- 
surrection, on  the  ground  that  it  is  certainly  so  used  in  the 
next  verse.  But  this  rather  proves  the  contrary ;  for  there 
the  meaning  is  defined  or  specified  by  adding,  from  the  dead, 
which  cannot  retroact  upon  its  absolute  use  here,  especially 
when  it  has  been  repeatedly  employed  before,  in  this  same 
book,  to  signify  the  act  of  giving  him  existence  as  a  man.  (See 
above,  on  2,30.  3,22,26.  7,37.)  In  the  only  other  place 
where  it  seems  to  be  used  absolutely  of  the  resurrection  (see 
above,  on  2,  32),  it  is  really  determined  by  the  previous 
reference  to  death  and  dissolution.  (For  a  fuller  view  of  the 
passage  quoted,  in  its  original  connection,  see  the  writer's  ex- 
position of  Ps,  2, 7.)  Instead  of  second  psalm,  the  latest 
editora  read  first  psalm,  but  on  very"  doubtful  manuscript  au- 
thority. Even  admitting  it  to  be  the  true  text,  it  is  not  a 
lapse  of  memory,  but  a  reho  of  the  old  opinion  that  the  first 
Psalm  is  a  pre&co  to  tho  whole  collection. 

34.  And  as  concerning  that  he  raised  him  up  from 
the  dead,  (now)  no  moi'e  to  return  to  corruption,  he 
said  on  this  wise,  I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of 
David. 
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But  tliis  was  not  the  only  sense  in  which  Christ  bad  been 
raised  up,  or  the  only  scripture  which  his  raising  up  had  veri- 
fied. As  his  incarnation  was  the  advent  of  that  Son  of  God 
predicted  in  the  second  Psalm,  so  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  was  the  redemption  of  the  promise,  X  will  give  you  the 
sure  mercies  of  David.  That  this  is  a  quotation,  is  clear  from 
the  formula  which  introduces  it,  hs  said  on  this  wise,  or,  ?te 
thus  hath  spoken.  The  passage  qnoted  is  Isai.  55,  3,  but  with 
some  variation,  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septnagint 
version.  Thus  the  promise,  Jwill  make  with  you  an  everlast- 
ing covenaiU,  Paul  contracts  into  the  brief  phrase,  Iieill  give 
you,  which  is  onlya  coneiserand  less  definite  expression  of  the 
same  idea.  On  the  other  baud,  he  follows  the  Greek  version 
in  translating  (■'^o^)  favours,  m^eies,  by  a  word  (oo-m)  which 
properly  means  sacred,  holy  (things),  particularly  such  as  have 
res^jcct  to  God,  and  not  to  human  usages  or  institutions 
(SiKoia.)  Besides  this  passage,  and  2, 27  above,  the  word  oc- 
curs in  reference  to  God  (Rev.  15, 4),  to  Christ  (Heb.  1, 26^, 
and  to  men  (l  Tim,  2,  8,  Tit.  1,  8),  in  all  which  places  it  is 
rendered  holy.  In  the  verse  before  ns,  and  the  Septnagint 
vci-sion  of  Isai.  55, 3,  it  appears  to  have  the  sense  of  solemn, 
sacred,  or  inviolable,  as  applied  to  the  <^vine  engagements. 
'  I  \vill  give  joa  (or  fulfil  to  you)  the  sacred  promises  once 
made  to  David.'  This  explanation  is  given  in  the  margin  of 
the  English  Bible,  while  the  text  retains  the  original  ex- 
pression (mercies.)  Sure,  i.  e.  sure  to  be  accomplished,  liter- 
ally, faithful,  credible,  or  worthy  of  belief  and  trust.  The 
reference  is  to  2  Sam.  ?,  8-16  (compare  1  Chr.  17, 11-14.  Ps.  89, 
3. 2.)  As  the  burden  of  this  promise  was  perpetual  succession 
on  the  throne  of  David,  it  was  fillfilled  in  Chnst  (compare  Isai. 
9, 6.  7.  Luke  1, 32,  33),  but  only  on  the  supposition,  that  his 
resurrection  was  not  a  mere  temporary  restoration,  but  the 
pledge  of  an  endless  immortality.  Henco  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  this  prophetic  promise  as  fulfilled  in  the  momentous  fa«t, 
that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  no  more  to  return  to  cor- 
ruption, i.  e.  into  the  condition,  of  which  dissolution  is  a 
natui-al  and  in  every  other  case  a  necessary  incident.  This 
perpetuitj'  of  Christ's  restoi-ed  life,  as  a  necessary  element  in 
the  doctrine  of  his  resurrection,  is  insisted  on  by  the  Apostle 
elsewhere.  ^See  Rom.  C,  0,  and  compare  Rev.  1,18.)  The 
English  version  inserts  one  word  (now)  and  omits  another 
(/it'AAovra),  which  can  be  translated  only  by  the  use  of  an  en- 
feebling paraphrase,  no  more  ai>out  (or  biing  ahoui)  to  return. 
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(See  nbovc,  on  3,3.  5,35.  11,28.  12,6;  and  for  the  origin 
and  usage  of  the  word  corruption,  on  2,  27.  31.)  In  the  ibre- 
going  exposition  of  this  verse,  the  original  order  of  the  clauses 
is  inverted,  for  the  sake  of  the  logical  connection.  The  actual 
connection  of  both  verses  is  as  follows.  '  That  God  raised  np 
Jesus  (i.  e.  brought  him  into  being  as  a  man),  is  a  verificatioii 
of  that  passage  in  the  second  Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee :  that  he  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
no  more  to  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  corruption,  is  a  veri- 
fication of  that  promise  in  Isaiah,  I  will  g^ve  you  the  Bare 
mercies  of  (or  things  inviolably  pledged  to)  David.' 

35.  Wherefore  he  saith  also  in  another  (psalm), 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption. 

The  necessity  and  certainty  of  Christ's  perpetual  exemption 
from  corruption,  i.  e,  from  dissolution  of  the  body,  was  not  a 
matter  of  mere  inference  or  implication,  but  a  subject  of  ex- 
plicit prophecy  and  promise.  To  evince  this.  Pan!  adduces 
the  same  pass^e  which  Peter  had  expounded  and  applied  in 
liis  Pentecosts3  sermon  (see  above,  on  2,  25-31.)  He  also 
argues  with  re«pect  to  it  precisely  in  the  same  way,  namely, 
by  denying  that  the  words  quoted  (Ps.  16, 10)  could  apply  to 
David,  and  affirming  that  they  did  apply  to  Christ.  Here 
again  the  sameness  of  the  two  discourses  has  been  made  a 
ground  of  argument  against  their  independent  authenticity; 
as  if  each  of  the  Apostles  must  use  different  methods  of  prov- 
ing the  Mcsaiahship  of  Jesna;  or  as  if  the  one  here  used  be- 
longed exclusively  to  Peter,  We  may  even  suppose  thatPanl 
heard  Peter's  exposition  of  this  passage,  or  heard  of  it  after- 
wards, without  detracting  from  his  independent  apostolical 
authority  (see  above,  on  v.  3.)  That  onediseonrse  is  not  com- 
piled or  copied  from  the  other,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  difference  of  form,  Paul  quoting  only  one  verse,  and  that 
only  in  part,  of  the  four  which  Peter  hadmadenseof,  andcon- 
nectipg  that  one  with  a  passage  of  Isaiah,  not  alluded  to  by 
Peter,  while  he  passes  by  the  latter's  kuidred  argument  derived 
from  Ps.  HO.  (See  above,  on  2,34.  3S.)  ^l  this  goes  to 
sliow  the  independence  of  the  two  Apostles  and  their  two  dis- 
couracs,  but  at  the  same  time  their  exact  agreement  in  tlie 
exposition  of  a  Messianic  prophecy.  The  logical  connection  of 
Paul's  arguments  19  indicated  in  the  text  itself.  Wherefore, 
for  which  reason,  i.  e.  because  the  sure  merciea  of  £>avid  corn- 
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prehended  the  Messiah's  perpetual  exemption  from  mortality 
when  once  arisen  from  the  dead.  In  another  (psalm),  or  less 
epecifioally,  hi  another  {place  or  pai-t  of  scripture.)  For  the 
meaning  of  the  last  clause,  see  above,  on  2, 27. 

36.  37.  For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own 
generation  by  the  mil  of  God,  fell  on  sleep,  and  was 
laid  unto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption.  But  he, 
whom  God  raised  again,  saw  no  corruption. 

The  perfect  independence  of  the  two  Apostles,  even  in  ex- 
pop.nding  the  same  passage  and  employing  the  same  argument, 
is  furthermore  apparent  from  tho  carious  feet,  that  while  the  end 
they  aim  at  ia  identical,  namely,  to  show  that  David'a  words 
were  inapplicable  to  himself,  and  the  proof  coincident,  to  wit, 
that  he  did  die  and  see  corruption,  this  last  phi-ase  is  the  only 
one  common  to  both  speakers,  their  other  expressions  being 
wholly  different.  While  Peter  (see  above,  on  2, 29)  begs  leave 
to  remind  hia  hearers  that  the  Patriarch,  or  founder  of  their 
royal  Ihmily,  was  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  among 
tliem  at  the  time  of  speaking.  Pant,  with  exact  agreement  a;a 
to  substance  but  a  beautiful  variety  of  form,  describes  him  as 
an  eminent  servant  both  of  God  and  man  while  he  lived,  but 
as  sleeping  with  his  fathei-a  for  a  course  of  ages,  and  subjected 
long  since  to  that  process  of  corruption,  from  wliich  this  pro- 
phecy (Ps.  IG,  10)  dechired  its  subject  to  be  free.  He  could 
not  therefore  be  that  sabject ;  whereas  Jesus,  being  raised  up 
from  the  dead  by  God  himself,  before  the  process  of  con-np- 
tion  had  begim,  did  really  enjoy  that  very  exemption 
which  is  here  foretold.  The  consequence  is  plain,  that  ho 
must  be  the  Messiah.  (See  above,  on  2,  32.)  The  marginal 
translation,  having  {in)  his  ovm  age  (or  generation)  served  the 
Miff  of  God,  is  not  so  natural  in  its  construction  of  the  dative 
(ycvt^)  as  denoting  time,  and  in  giving  the  verb  (served)  an 
impersonal  or  abstract  object  (wiU)^ ;  nor  does  it  yield  so  rich 
a  sense,  as  it  obliterates  the  fine  idea  of  his  serving  man  as 
well  as  God.  Sis  own  generation,  or  contemporary  race,  is 
liero  emphatic  and  exclusive,  as  distinguished  from  all  later 
times  and  generations.  (See  above,  on  2, 40.)  Served  or  min- 
istered, by  doing  good,  officially  and  privately.  {Compare 
Paul's  description  of  hia  own  voluntary  service,  1  Cor.  9, 19.) 
JJy  (i.  e.  according  to,  or  in  obedience  to)  the  mU  of  God 
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(soe  ahave,  on  2,  23.  4,  28.  5,  38.)  MU  on  sleep,  an  umisnal 
expression  even  in  old  English,  but  entirely  synonymoua  irith 
the  common  phrase,  feU  asUep  (or  still  more  simply  and  es- 
flctly,  «J^),  which  here  means  dUd,  perhaps  ivith  an  impli- 
civtion  of  serenity  and  peace,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen.  (Sea 
above,  on  ?,  60,  where  tlie  same  Greek  woriJ  is  rendered  f^ 
ade&p^  Laid  (literally,  added,  a3in2,41.47.  5,14,  11,24. 
12,  3,  Gal.  3, 19)  UTito  his  fathers,  i.  e.  with  them,  but  imply- 
ing close  proximity  and  union  (aa  in  John  I,  1,  2.)  This  is 
usually  understood  of  burial  in  the  same  grave  or  fiunily  vault ; 
but  in  the  earliest  instances  of  the  expression,  it  seems  to  be 
distinguished  both  from  death  and  burial,  and  has  therefore 
been  supposed  to  imply  the  separate  existence  of  disembodied 
spii-its.  (See  Gen.  25,8.  35,20.  2  Kings  22, 20,  and  compare 
Matt.  22,  32.)  Even  here,  it  may  have  reference  to  the  soul, 
and  the  words  following  to  the  body,  thus. corresponding  more 
exactly  to  the  language  of  Ps.  16, 10,  as  fully  quoted  and  ap- 
plied to  Christ  by  Peter.  (See  above,  on  2,  27.)  JTe  whom 
God  raised  {again),  \,  e.  Jesus,  as  stated  in  v.  34.  Haised, 
however,  is  not  the  verb  there  used,  but  that  employed  in 
X-.  30,  and  in  3,15,  4,10.  5,30,  10,40,  in  the  same  sense; 
wHle  in  \b.  22, 23  above,  it  has  the  general  sense  of  calling 
iuto  being ;  so  that  this  double  usage  really  belongs  to  both 
verbs,  one  of  which  originally  means  to  stand  or  cause  to 
stand,  the  other  (the  one  nere  used)  to  arouse  or  awaken  out 
of  sleep.  Saw  no  corruption,  literally,  did  not  see  (perceive, 
experience)  corruption  (i.  e.  dissolution  of  the  body.)  We 
have  thus  the  authority  of  two  Apostles,  and  those  the  two 
most  eminent,  for  denying  that  David  is  the  subject  of  iiis  own 
prophecy  in  Pa,  16, 10. 

38.  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  (and) 
brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you 
the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  was  not  mere  historical,  nor  even  doctrinal  or  exe- 
getical  instniction  that  the  Apostle  here  intended  to  commu- 
nicate, but  practical  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  ut- 
most moment,  as  relating  to  the  only  method  of  salvation. 
Having  shown  therefore  that  the  Jesus,  whom  the  people  at 
Jerus^em  had  cracified,  must  be  the  Christ  predicted  both  by 
David  and  Isaiah,  he  now  brings  the  matter  home  to  the 
5  of  his  hearers,  by  announcing  that  this  Jesns  is  not 
VOL.  II.— 2*- 
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only  the  Messiali,  but  the  Tehiclo  or  mediuna  through  whom 
alone  forgiveness  is  now  offered  to  the  guilty.  Be  it  Tcnown 
is  the  same  solemn  formula,  employed  by  Peter  in  the  begin- 
ning of  hia  Pentecostal  sermon  (2, 14),  and  agdn  ivhen  he  as- 
cribed the  healing  of  the  lame  man  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth  (4, 10.)  It  implies  that  the  truth  declared 
iras  one  of  which  the  hearers  had  been  ignorant,  but  lyhich  it 
iFiis  important  they  should  know.  Therefore,  aa  the  logical 
no  less  than  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  preceding 
argument.  Men  and  brethren,  the  respectful  and  affectionate 
address,  with  which  he  had  already  introduced  the  offer  of 
salvation  (see  above,  on  v.  26),  and  with  which  be  now  im- 
pressively repeats  it.  Through  this  {(»ie),  this  same  Jesus, 
whom  our  brethren  in  Judea  crucified,  but  whom  I  have  just 
proved  to  be  the  promised  Christ.  Jtemisaion  of  sins,  see 
above,  on  2, 38.  5,31,  10,43.  There  is  something  impressive 
in  the  very  order  of  the  words  in  this  clause — that  through 
this  {man)  unto  you  remission  of  sins  is  preached — i.  e,  de- 
clared, announced,  proci^med.  See  above,  on  v,  5,  and  com- 
pare 4,  2,  The  idea  of  an  offer  or  an  invitation  is  implied,  as 
when  a  government  proclaims  peace  or  pardon, 

39.  And  by  him  all  that  bchevc  are  justified  from 
all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses. 

The  gift  thus  offered  was  not  only  pardon,  or  deliverance 
fcom  punishment,  bcit  justification,  or  deliverance  from  guilt, 
reaching  to  all  the  sins  of  all  believers,  and  effecting  what  the 
law,  in  which  they  trusted,  had  completely  failed  to  bring 
about,  through  their  fault,  not  its  own.  Jii/  Mm  and  by  the 
iaw  are  correlative  eqjressions,  strictly  meaning  in  him  and 
in  the  law,  i.  e.  in  union  with,  and  in  rdiance  on,  him  and  the 
law,  as  grounds  of  hope  and  means  of  justification.  By  some 
this  verse  is  understood  as  drawing  a  distinction  between  sins 
which  could  and  sins  which  could  not  be  atoned  for  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  asserting  the  necessity  of  justification  only  in 
relation  to  the  latter.  These  suppose  the  contrast  to  be  that 
between  mere  ceremonial  offences,  for  which  ceremonial  expi- 
ation was  sufficient,  and  sins  or  offences  against  God,  for  which 
legal  observances  could  make  no  satisiaction,  though  they 
nught  prefigure  it.  But  most  interpreters  and  readers  take 
the  words  in  an  exclusive  sense, '  fi'om  all  which  mns  ye  were 
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not  able  to  be  justified  in  the  law  of  Moses,'  The  English 
version  has  departed  here  materially  from  the  form  of  the 
original,  by  substituting  the  plural,  all  that  believe,  for  the 
singular,  every  one  bdieoing,  and  by  changing  the  whole  order 
of  the  sentence,  not  without  some  diminution  of  ita  force  and 
beauty.  The  original  arrangement  is  as  foUows:  and  from 
all  {the  things  from)  which  ye  were  not  able  to  he  justijied  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  this  tnan  every  one  believing  is  justijied." 
Tliis  collocation  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  not  only  aa  that 
chosen  by  the  writer,  but  because  it  puts  the  two  antagonistic 
phrases,  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  this  man,  side  by  side,  and 
ends  the  sentence  with  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  every  one 
believing  is  justified.  The  antithesis  just  mentioned  shows 
that  in  this  man  depends  upon  the  verb  is  justified,  and 
not,  as  some  suppose,  upon  believing.  It  is  needles  to 
show  how  much  more  this  part  of  Paul's  discourse  resembles 
his  epistles  than  any  part  ot  Peter's,  (Compare  Rom.  1,  16. 
3,  22.  4,  25.  5,  10.  11.  6,  1.  8,  3.  10,  4.  Gal.  3,  II.  22.) 
From  oXtGT  justified  ira^Aie^  dehveranee  fiom  guilt  and  right- 
eous condemnation. 

40.  Beware,  therefore,  lest  that  come. upon  you, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophets ; 

The  offer  of  salvation  is  accompanied,  as  usual  in  Scripture, 
by  a  warning  j^ainst  the  danger  of  rejecting  it,  here  clothed 
in  a  peculiar  fonn,  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
threatening  the  despisera  of  this  offered  mercy  with  as  sud- 
den and  terrific  judgments  as  Jehovah  brought  of  old  upon 
his  faithless  people,  by  allowing  fierce  and  cruel  foreign  na- 
tions to  invade  and  conquer  them.  Take  heed,  literalfy,  see, 
look,  i.  e.-see  to  it,  or  look  out,  be  upon  your  guard ;  an  ex- 
pression nowhere  else  employed  in  tms  book,  but  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  who  is  here  speak- 
ing. (See  1  Cor.  3,  10.  8,  9.  10,  12.  Gal.  5,  15.  Eph.  5,  15. 
Phil  3,  2.  Col.  2,  8.  4,  IV.  Heb.  3,  12.  12,  25.)  The  coinci- 
dence is  here  so  slight  and  yet  eo  stritdng,  that  a  later  writer 
could  not  have  invented  it,  or  would  not  have  left  it  to  be 
brought  to  light  by  microscopic  criticism,  ages  after  it  was 
written.  T/terefore,  since  the  true  Messiah  has  appeared  and 
been  rejected  at  Jerusalem,  and  you  are  now  in  danger  of 
committing  the  same  sin.  Come  upon  yoii,  suddenly,  and 
from  above,  or  as  a  di\Tne  judgment.     (See  above,  on  8,  24, 
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and  compare  Luke  11,  22.  31,  26.  35.)  As  it  sometimes  Iiaa 
a  good  sense  (see  above,  on  1,  8,  and  compare  Luke  1,  35), 
the  mifavourable  sense  here  is  determined  by  the  context. 
^ok&n,  of,  or  rather  spoken,  not  merely  mentioned  or  referred 
to,  but  recorded  as  directly  ottered  by  Jehovaii.  In  the  pro- 
phets, the  division  of  the  Hebret^  Canon  so  called.  (See  above, 
on  V.  15.    7,  42,  and  compare  John  6,  45.) 

41.  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish: 
for  I  wovk  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall 
ill  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you. 
These  words  are  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Ilabakkuk 
1,  6,  which  varies  considerably  from  the  Hebrew.  Behold  ye 
devisers  is,  in  the  original,  behold  (or  see)  among  the  nations. 
'R'&wtfe'  and  perish  ^r  be  wasted,  consumed)  is  there,  won- 
der  (and)  wonder  (or  as  the  English  version  of  Habakkuli  has 
it,  wondei'  marveUousli/.)  The  renaainder  of  the  verse  agrees 
almosi  exactly  with  the  Hebrew,  the  chief  difference  of  ibi-m 
consisting  in  the  substitution  of  the  impersonal  construction. 
{H'one  teli  yo^e)  for  the  passive  {when  it  is  told.)  The  neces- 
sity of  trying  to  account  for  these  departures  fiom  the  Hebrew 
text  is  precluded  by  the  obvious  consideration,  that  this  pas- 
sage is  not  quoted,  expounded,  and  declared  to  be  fulSlled, 
like  those  from  David  and  Isaiah  in  vs.  33-3T  above,  but 
merely  made  the  vehicle  of  a  warning  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  original  prediction.  As  ifne  liad  said, '  Bo  upon 
your  guard  lest,  by  rejecting  the  salvation  which  I  have  now 
offered  in  the  name  of  yonr  Messiah,  you  should  cajl  down 
judgments  on  yourselves  aa  fearfiil  and  incredible  as  those 
predicted  by  Habakkuk,  and  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  the 
Chaldeans,  on  our  unbelieving  fathers.'  The  Septuagint  ver- 
Mon  is  retained  without  con-ection,  because  no  interpretation 
or  application  of  the  passage  is  intended,  but  a  simple  use  of 
ite  expressions  to  convey  the  Apostle's  ovpn  ideas  to  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  in  a  striking  manner.  This  is  the  less  surprising 
or  improbable,  because  that  part  of  the  quotation  which  he 
had  especially  in  view,  is  that  which  agrees  best  with  the  ori- 
ginal. For  although  the  word  despis&s,  in  the  first  clause, 
may  seem  specially  approprir.te  to  the  Jews  who  rejected 
Chrbt,  Paul  seems  to  havK  mtended  to  dweU  chiefly  on  the 
greatness  of  the  thi'eatened  judgment  or  prediction,  aa  in. 
credible  in  either  cmc.    This  quotation,  therefore,  does  not 
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of  itself  prove  tliat  Paul  spoke  in  Greek,  though  tliia  h  highly 
iirohabie  for  other  reasons ;  but  it  does  prove  that  he  thougiit 
himself  at  liberty  to  use  the  words  of  the  Old  Testaruent  in 
application  to  neiv  cases,  and  even  in  a  version  not  entirely 
accurate.  But  let  it  bo  observed,  that  in  neither  of  these 
things  is  he  an  example  to  us,  becaus^in  both  be  acted  under 
the  control  of  inspiration  and  by  virtuo  of  his  apostolical 
authority,  without  wMcli  we  are  utterly  incompetent  to  say 
what  new  application  may  be  made  of  words  prophetically- 
uttered,  or  Low  far  an  imperfect  version  may  be  used  with 
safety.  Let  it  also  be  observed  that  no  such  use  is  made  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  of  Scripture,  where  his  doctrine  or  his  argu- 
ment depends  upon  it,  as  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  very 
chapter.     (See  above,  on  vs.  33-37.) 

43.  And  wlien  the  Jewj  were  gone  oiit  of  the  syna- 
gogue, the  Gentiles  besought  that  these  words  might 
be  preaclied  to  them  the  next  sabbath. 

The  text  of  the  first  clause  varies  very  much  in  the  edi- 
tions. According  to  the  latest  critics,  the  words  Jews,  Si/nor 
goqiie,  and  Getitiks,  have  all  been  interpolated  by  the  copyists, 
either  to  supply  some  supposed  deficiency,  or  to  make  the 
verse  intelligible,  as  the  abrupt  begmning  of  an  ancient 
pcrieope  or  lesson,  to  be  read  in  public  worslup.  The  read- 
ing now  adopted,  on  the  authority  of  the  five  oldest  manu- 
Baripts  and  two  oldest  vei-aons,  is,  aiid  they  having  gone  out, 
tliey  besought,  &o.  The  subjecia  of  the  verbs  are  not  ex- 
pressed, which  makes  the  clause  obscure ;  and  to  remove  this 
ambiguity  was  probably  the  motive  of  the  textual  changes  in 
the  later  copies.  The  first  verb  most  probably  refers  to  the 
preachers,  and  the  second  to  their  hearers,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles.  These  words,  this  doctrine,  or  this  new  religion, 
(See  above,  on  5,  20,  32.  10,  22.  44.  11,  14.)  Might  be 
preached,  literally,  to  be  spoken.  The  next  sabbath,  or,  as  the 
mai-gin  of  the  English  Bible  has  it,  in  the  week  between,  or  in 
the  sabbcUh  between.  The  last  appears  to  bo  unmeaning,  as  no 
points  can  be  assigned,  between  which  this  sabbath  is  described 
as  intermediate ;  whereas  the  week  betioeen  would  naturally 
mean  the  week  between  the  sabbath  when  these  things  hap- 
pened and  the  nest.  That  the  Greek  word  sometimes  has  the 
sense  oiweek,  is  plain  from  Mark  16,  0,  Luke  18, 12  ;  but  this 
usage  is  so  rare,  that  it  k  not  to  be  preferred  without  neces- 
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fiity.  Between  is  certainly  the  strict  senso,  and  in  classic 
Gr«ek  the  common  one,  of  the  particle  {ujetoH),  and  it  always 
has  that  meaiiing  elsowherc  in  tie  New  Testament  (see  above, 
on  12,  6,  and  beloiv,  on  15,  9,  and  compare  John  4,  31,  where 
the  sense  is,  in  the  time  between,  or  in  the  meanwhile.)  But 
the  later  writers,  such  as  Plutarch  and  Josephus,  give  it  the 
sense  of  next  or  afterward ;  and  thia  is  preferred  here  by  al- 
most dl  interpreters,  It  seems,  then,  that  they  were  invited 
to  repeat  their  instructions,  no  doubt  in  the  synagogue,  to 
which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  accustomed  to  resort, 
(See  above,  on  v.  5.) 

43,  Now  when  the  congregation  was  broken  up, 
many  of  the  Jews  and  rehgious  proselytes  followed 
Paul  and  Barnabas  ;  who,  speaking  to  them,  persuaded 
them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God. 

The  congregation  is  in  Greek  the  synagogue,  a  clear  in- 
stance of  its  primary  or  strict  sense.  (See  above,  on  vs.  5. 14, 
and  on  6,  9.  9,  2.  20.)  Being  broken  up,  dissolved,  or  dis- 
missed, Bdigioiis  prosdytea,  (lyndale,  virtuous  converts^ 
i.  e.  serious  and  devout  Gentiles,  who  had  become  Jews,  either 
whoUy  or  in  part,  (See  above,  on  2,  10.  6,  5.)  As  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  said  in  the  preceding  verse  to  have  gone  out 
of  the  synagogue,  this  mention  of  the  meeting's  being  broken 
up  occasions  some  confusion.  One  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  they  withdrew  when  they  had  spoken,  but  before  the 
service  was  concluded ;  another,  that  it  was  the  Jews  who 
went  ont,  and  the  Gentiles  who  reqaested  them  to  preach 
again ;  a  third,  that  these  two  verses  relate  to  two  successive 
sabbaths,  and  that  between  them  something  is  to  bo  supplied, 
e,  g.  they  did  so,  or  they  did  repeat  theu'  teachings  the  next 
sabbath,  and  then,  when  the  assembly  was  dissolved  on  that 
day,  some  of  the  heavers  followed  Paul  and  Barnabas.  In  the 
last  clause  of  this  verse,  as  in  the  first  of  that  before  it,  the 
subjects  of  the  verbs  are  not  expressed,  so  that  it  may  either 
mean,  that  these  Jews  and  proselytes  persuaded  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  persevere  in  the  good  work  wMch  they  had  begun, 
or  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  persuaded  them  to  persevere  in 
their  inquiries  after  saving  truth,  here  called  the  grace  of  the 
Lord,  i.  e.  the  new  revelation  of  the  divine  favour  made  in  and 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Although  Calvin  thought  the  first 
of  these  constructions  probable,  the  second  has  been  ahnost 
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universally  rcgariied  us  tliG  true  one.  Besides  other  re.isons 
iu  its  favour,  it  agrees  better  with  tho  verb  persuade<l^  which 
is  so  often  used  to  denote  the  effect  produced  by  public  teach- 
ing and  official  exhortation,  {See  below,  on  18,  4.  19,  8.  28. 
23,  28.    28,  2S.) 

44.  And  the  next  Sabbath  day  came  almost  the 
whole  city  together  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 

Tk^  next  Sabbath  {day  is  not  expressed  here,  any  more 
than  in  v.  42),  i.  e,  the  second  or  the  third,  according  to  the 
meaning  put  upon  the  two  preceding  verses.  If  they  relate 
to  the  Bame  sabbath,  this  is  a  second ;  if  to  two  sabbaths,  this 
is  a  third.  Next,  in  the  received  text,  is  literally  coming, 
i.  e.  following,  ensuing ;  but  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripla 
have  a  word  which  differs  only  in  a  suigle  letter  (see  above, 
on  v.  18),  but  which  means  holding  fast  to,  adjacent,  next, 
as  applied  both  to  place  (as  in  Mark  1,  38)  and  to  time 
(see  below,  on  20,15.  21,26,  and  compare  Luke  13,33.) 
Almost  is  a  slight  but  significant  proof  how  little  the  historian 
is  given  or  incEned  to  exaggeration.  The  whole  cil^,  all  the 
city,  i.  e.  all  the  people.  Game  together,  or,  adhering  to  the 
passive  form  of  the  original,  inas  gathered  (or  assembled),  tho 
same  verb  that  is  apphed  to  the  assembly  of  the  Sanhedrim 
and  of  the  di9ciples(see  above,  on  4,6.28.  27.  31.  11,28.)  To 
hear  the  word  of  God,  the  Gospel,  the  neiv  revelation.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  nothing  is  here  said  of  miracles,  so 
that  the  desire  of  instruction  and  salvation  would  appear  to  be 
tho  only  cause  of  this  great  concourse,  which  resembles  that 
occasioned  by  our  Lord's  appearance  as  a  pubUc  teacher.  (See 
Mark  2, 2.  Luke  8, 19.)  The  place  of  meeting  was  no  doubt 
the  synagogue,  or  customary  place  for  tho  assembling  of  the 
Jews.  The  crowd  itself  was  probably  increased  by  the  in- 
structions and  appeals  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  during  the  in- 
terval between  these  sabbaths. 

45.  But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  multitudes,  they 
were  filled  with  envy,  and  spake  against  those  things 
which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and  blas- 
pheming. 

However  patiently  the  Je^ra  of  Antioch  might  have  borne 
with  the  new  doctrine  preached  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  so 
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]oug  as  it  ■was  limited  to  their  ovra  body,  tte  extraordinary 
popiiltw-  effect  whiiih  it  produced  woald  naturaUj-  rouse  their 
jealousy  or  party  spirit.  Seeing  tlie  midtitudes  {or  crowds), 
not  merely  the  great  numbers  but  the  various  characters  and 
classes  (see  above,  on  1,15),  whioh  assembled,  no  doubt  at 
the  place  of  worship,  where  the  strangers  were  expected  to 
appear  again.  Emy,  or  rather  emulation,  jealousy,  and  party- 
spirit.  Both  setrf  and  indignation  were  of  course  included,  but 
neither  of  these  terms  expresses  the  full  force  of  the  original 
(see  above,  on  5, 17.)  Among  the  feelings  thus  excited  ivas 
no  doubt  the  fear  of  forfeiting  that  influence  upon  the  Gentiles 
which  the  Jews  appear  to  have  derived  from  their  posses- 
sion of  the  true  rehgion,  oven  when  they  were  the  objects 
of  oppression  or  contempt,  and  which  they  actually  exer- 
cised on  this  occasion  (sec  below,  on  v.  50.)  This  moral  power 
of  the  true  religion  in  overcoming  even  the  most  serious  social 
disadvant^es,  is  among  the  clearest  evidences  of  its  being  what 
it  claims  to  be.  Spake  against  and  contradicting  are  in  Greek 
but  two  forms  of  the  same  verb  which  includes  the  meaning 
of  both  English  onM,  to  wit,  the  idea  of  denial  and  that  of  vi- 
tuperation or  abuse.  Slaspheming  Paul  and  Barnabas,  i.  e. 
reviling  them  as  heretics  and  felse  teachers ;  or  ilaspheming 
Clnist  himself,  as  an  impostor  aud  a  ialse  Messiah.  (For  the 
twofold  usage  of  this  verb  .ind  its  cognate  forms,  see  above, 
on  6, 11.  13l)  The  second  pai'ticiple  {contradicting)  i"  not 
found  in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions  bat 
the  very  critics  who  have  commonly  most  deference  for' such 
authority,  regard  this  as  an  unauthorized  omission,  intended 
to  remove  what  was  considered  an  inelegant  repetition.  It 
really  adds  strength  to  the  expression,  whether  taken  as  »» 
idiomatic  combination  of  two  cognate  forms  for  emphasis  (seo 
above,  on  i,  11.  5, 28),  or  ^  a  natural  resumption  and  reiter- 
ation for  the  same  effect,  resulting  in  a  kind  of  climax ;  contra- 
dicting and  (not  only  contradictmg  but)  blaspheming.  Here 
agiun  Paul  appears  as  the  chief  speaker,  or  perhaps  the  only 
one,  and  therefore  as  the  object  against  whom  this  opposition 
was  directed,     (See  above,  on  v.  d,  and  below,  on  14, 12.) 


40.  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said, 
It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have 
been  spoken  to  you ;  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and 
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judge  yoarselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we 
turn  to  the  Gentiles. 

Tliis  opposition,  far  from  intimiclating  the  Apostles,  only 
Berv'ed  to  hasten  an  explicit  declaration  of  their  purpose  and 
oommission,  with  reject  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Then  (Sc), 
and,  bat,  or  bo.  Wasted  hold,  or  more  exactly,  speaking 
ffedy,  talking  plainly,  the  idea  of  holdne^  being  rather  im- 
piied'than  expressed.  (See  above,  on  9,  27.  29,  and  compare 
2, 20.  4, 13,  29,  31.)  What  might  have  been  disclosed  m  a 
]nore  gi-adnal  and  gentle  manner,  waa,  in  consequence  of  this 
malignant  opposition,  plainly  and  abruptly  stated.  As  this 
declaration  is  ascribed  expressly  both  to  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
some  argue  that  the  previous  speaking  must  have  been  by  both 
alike ;  Tdiile  others  from  the  same  fact  draw  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, that  where  only  one  is  mentioQcd,  as  in  the  preceding 
vei-se,  the  other  is  thereby  excluded.  Here  again,  the  em- 
phads,  though  not  the  meaning,  of  the  sentence  is  affected  by 
a  change  of  the  original  arrangement,  which,  however,  may 
liave  been  necessary  to  accommodate  our  idiom.  To  you, 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  just  described  as  contradicting  and 
blaspheming.  Necessary,  i.  e.  to  the  execution  of  the  divine 
i;lan  and  purpose,  with  respect  to  the  first  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel.  (See  above,  on  1, 18.  21.)  Put  it  from  you, 
thrust  it  away,  scornfully  reject  it ;  a  kindred  form  to  that  em- 
ployed by  Stephen  in  relatmg  the  rejection  of  Moses  by  his 
countiymeQ  in  Egypt,  (See  above,  on  7,  27.  39.)  Judge  your- 
sdoes  umwoTthy,  literally,  not  worthy  judge  yourselves.  The 
thought  suggested,  although  not  immediatdy  expre^ed,  is 
that  they  co^emned  themselves  as  thus  unworthy  (see  above, 
on  V,  27),  not  in  word,  nor  even  in  thought,  but  by  their  con- 
duet,  'Iliey  proved  ijiemselves  \mworthy  of  salvation  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  of  it,  when  freely  offered  through  their  own 
Messiah.  To  the  striking  but  unusual  espresaon  here  em- 
ployed a  fine  parallel  is  foimd  in  Cicero,  who  says  tliat  Catiline 
had  judged  himself  worthy  of  confinement  or  imprisonment : 
Qui  se  ipsum  dignum  custodia  Judieaverit.  The  interjec- 
tion, lo,  behold,  as  usual,  introduces  something  unexpected 
and  surprising,  (See  above,  on  vs,  11,  25.)  As  if  he  had 
said,  however  strange  it  may  appear  to  you,  however  unpre- 
pared you  may  be  to  receive  it.  We  turn  (or  are  turning  at 
this  moment)  to  the  Gentiles  (or  tlie  iiations),  not  considered 
as  lar  distant  (see  above,  on  2, 89),  but  as  represented  here, 
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in  this  assembly  (see  above,  on  11, 1.  18.)  This  cannot  mean 
that  Paul  was  now  commissioned  for  the  first  time  as  the 
Apostio  of  the  Gentiles  {see  above,  on  vs.  3, 9,  and  compare 
9,15.  22,  21.  2t),  17.  18)  ;  nor  can  it  mean  that  he  was  hence 
forth  to  abandon  ail  attempts  at  the  conversion  of  the  Jc... 
(seebelow,  on  18,  5.  10,  8,  andcompare  K«m,  1, 16.  2,9.10.) 
The  primary  idea  ia  the  obvions  one,  that  they  were  thus  to 
turn  from  Jews  to  Gentiles  where  they  were,  i.  e.  in  Antioch 
of  Pisidia,  but  with  an  implication  that  the  same  course  was 
to  bo  repeated,  whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion  sbonld 
present  itsel£  And  this  agrees  exactly  with  Paul's  later  prac- 
tice, as  for  instance  in  Coi-inth  (18,6),  Ephesus  (19,9),  and 
Rome  (28,  28.) 

47.  I"or  80  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us,  (saying), 
I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  was  not  a  voluntary  self-imposed  commisdon,  but  a 
Becessaiypart  of  their  divine  vocation.  The  Lord,  according 
to  Now  Testament  usage,  naigbt  be  understood  to  mean  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Ysee  above,  on  1, 24.)  Bnt  as  the  words 
which  follow  are  addressed  to  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  may  ho 
regarded  as  the  usual  translation  ai  Jehovah.  The  passage 
quoted  ia  Ism.  49,  6  (compare  42,  6),  where  the  Messiah  is  de- 
scribed as  a  source  of  light,  not  merely  to  the  Jevrs,  but  to  the 
nations,  not  merely  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  to  the  ends  of  the 
eartb.  Tlio  same  description  had  already  been  applied  to 
Christ  by  Simeon  (Luke  2,  31.  32.)  Commanded  us  is  not 
an  arbitraiy  transfer  or  accommodation  of  the  passage,  but  a 
feithful  reproduction  of  its  original  and  proper  import,  as  re- 
lating both  to  the  Head  and  the  Body,  the  Messiah  and  the 
Church  in  their  joint  capacity,'as  heralds  of  salvation  to  the 
world.     (See  Isaiah  Translated  and  Explained,  vol.  ii.  p.  216.) 

48.  And  when  the  Gentiles  heard  this,  they  were 
glad,  and  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord :  and  as  many 
as  were  ordained  to  eternal  hfe  believed. 

Hearing  this  announcement,  that  the  apostolical  ministry 
was  now  to  he  directed  to  themselves,  the  GentUee,  literally, 
naliotis  (as  in  v.  46)  rejoiced,  that  they  were  no  longer  to  ba 
shutout  from  the  privileges  hitherto  monopolized  Dy Jeivs 
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and  proselytes,  and  glorified,  or  praised  and  honoured,  t^e 
word  of  the  Lord,  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  new  revelation 
■which  had  now  been  preached  to  them,  not  merely  as  a  theme 
of  epeejilation,  nor  eyen  as  a  system  of  divine  truth,  hut  also 
stSTSi  method  of  salvation,  so  thiit  the^  believed,  not  merely  in 
the  truth  of  what  they  heard,  but  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  only  Saviour.  As  many  as  were  ordained,  ordered  or 
appointed,  to  eternal  life,  a  favourite  expresaon  of  John  and 
Paul  to  signify  salvation.  It  occurs  in  this  book  only  here, 
bnt  is  several  tunes  employed  by  Lake  ia  his  Gospel  (10,  25. 
18,  18.  30.)  The  violent  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
eliminate  the  doctrine  of  election  or  predestination  from  this 
verae,  by  rendering  the  last  verb  disposed,  arrayed,  &c.,  or 
by  violent  constructions,  such  as  that  adopted  by  Sodnus  {aa 
many  as  believed  were  ordained  to  everlasting  life!)  can  never 
change  the  simple  fact,  that  wherever  this  verb  occurs  else- 
where, it  invariably  expresses  the  exertion  of  power  or 
authority,  divine  or  human,  and  being  in  the  passive  voice, 
cannot  denote  mere  dkposition,  much  less  self-determination, 
any  more  than  the  form  used  in  2,  40  above,  which  some 
have  cited  as  a  parallel  example. 

49.  50.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  pubhshed 
throughout  all  the  region.  But  the  Jews  stirred  up 
the  devout  and  honourable  women,  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  city,  and  raised  persecution  against  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  aiid  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts. 

The  purpose  which  had  been  announced  in  v.  46,  was  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  word  of  the  Lord,  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  the  new  religion,  was  published  (literally  earned,  i.  e. 
circulated  or  diffused)  throughout  ail  the  region,  meaning  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  without  reference  to  any  political  division 
into  provinces.  Stirred  vp,  excited,  instigated,  no  doubt  by 
misrepresentation,  as  well  as  by  appealing  to  the  prejKissessions 
of  these  female  proselytes  in  favour  of  their  new  religion,  and 
gainst  all  fiirther  change.  The  number  of  female  converts 
from  Heathenism  to  Judaism  ia  that  age,  we  know  from  Jo- 
eephus  to  have  been  very  great.  Devout,  literally,  worship- 
ing, a  term  commonly  applied  to  Gentiles  who  acknowledged 
the  true  God,  and  were  more  or  less  under  Jewish  influence, 
whether  open  professors  of  that  faith  or  not.     (See  above,  on 
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V.  43,  and  below,  on  16,  14.  17,4.37.  18,7.)  Neither  (?e!)ow( 
nor  honourable  ia  here  descriptive  of  personal  character,  so 
much  as  of  social  relations  and  position.  The  word  translated 
honourable  means  orig^ally  handsome,  comely  (as  in  1  Cor. 
12,  24) ;  then  respectable  in  point  of  rank  and  station  (as  in 
Mark  1-5,  43.)  The  chief  (or  first)  mm  (see  below,  on  26,  2. 
28,  7. 17)  may  have  been  the  husbands,  or  other  near  connec- 
tions, of  these  hononrablo  women.  Maised,  aroused,  or  awak- 
ened, a  compound  form  of  the  verb  used  above  in  vs.  22.  23, 
30.  37.  Persecution,  see  above,  on  8,  1.  MxpeJhd,  literally, 
cast  out,  bnt  not  always  used  to  express  violent  exclusion  (see 
above,  on  9,  40),  although  sometimes  so  used  (see  above,  on 
7,  58),  and  most  probably  in  this  case.  Coasts,  in  the  old 
English  sense  of  borders,  bounds,  or  frontiers,  often  put  for 
the  whole  country  thus  defined  or  bounded.  The  word  is 
used  repeatedly  by  JVfark  and  Matthew,  but  in  no  other  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  tho  exception  of  the  verso  bo- 
fore  us. 

51.  But  they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  agauist 
them,  and  came  unto  Icoiiium. 

The  act  described  in  the  first  clause  was  symbolical,  ex- 
pressive of  unwilhngnesa  to  have  ttie  least  commtmication  or 
connection  with  the  pla«e  or  coimtry,  even  by  sufiering  its 
flying  dust  (Kovioprav)  to  settle  or  remain  upon  the  peraon.  It 
is  said  to  havo  been  practised  by  the  ancient  Jews  whenever 
they  re-entered  Palestine  fi.'om  other  countries.  Paal  and 
Barnabas  performed  this  ceremony  in  obedience  to  our  Lord's 
express  command.  (See Matt.  10, 14.  Mark  6, 11.  Luke  9,5. 
10,  11.)  A  similar  aot  of  the  same  signification  was  the 
shaking  of  the  raiment.  (See  below,  on  18,  6.)  Against  tJtem, 
either  in  the  local  sense  of  towards,  on,  at  them,  or  in  the  fig- 
urative sense  of  testifying  agsunst  them;  probably  the  latter, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  Ltike  9,  5.  Iconium,  an  important  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  refeiTed  by  Xenophoa  to  Phrygia,  by  Strabo 
to  Lycaonia,  by  Ammian  to  PIsidia,  while  Pliny  seems  to  repre- 
sent it  as  the  seat  of  a  distinct  provincial  government.  It  is 
still  a  plaee  of  some  importance  under  the  corrupted  name  of 
Conieh  or  Koniyeh. 

52.  And  the  disciples  were  fiUcd  with  joy,  and 
with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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"We  have  hero  another  instance  of  a  fact  already  noticed, 
tliat  the  primitive  disciples  are  repeatedly  described  as  re- 
joicing in  the  very  circamstancea  ■which  might  seem  peculiarly 
adapted  to  produce  an  oppoato  effect.  (See  above,  on  5,  41, 
and  compare  Luke  24,  52.)  That  the  cause  of  this  effect  was 
Bupematural,  ive  learn  from  the  concluding  words.  Although 
not  the  grammatical  construction,  it  is  really  the  import  of 
this  verso,  that  they  were  filled  with  what  Paul*  elsewhere 
calls  "joyin  the  HolyGhost"  (Rom.  14,  17),  "all  joy  and 
peace  in  believing"  (Rom.  15,  13.)  2Ke  tfiseipfes  who  were 
thus  affected  wero  no  doubt  the  converted  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
whom  the  missionaiies  left  behind  at  Anlioch  in  Pirfdia,  and 
against  whom  the  persecution  was  perhaps  continued  for  a 
time.  (See  below,  on  14,  22.)  The  prosperous  condition  of 
the  early  churches,  even  in  the  midst  of  outward  trials,  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  history.  (See  above,  on  4,  32—35. 
9,  31.    12,  24.) 


CirAPTER   XIV. 

Tms  division  of  the  test  records  the  ministiy  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  their  return  through 
tliese  places  to  PLsidia  and  Pamphylia;  their  voyage  from 
Attalia  to  Antioeh ;  their  report  to  the  church  and  resump- 
tion of  their  work  there.  They  preach  at  Iconium  with  great 
success  (I.)  But  here  again  the  unheliering  Jews  oppose 
tliem  (2.^  They  remain  there  long,  however,  and  are  greatly 
blessed  (3.)  The  cit^  is  di^'ided  into  two  parties  (4.)  At 
length  all  their  enemies  combmo  agamst  them  (5.)  They  flee 
to  Lycaonia  and  there  introduce  the  Gospel  (6.)  At  Lystra 
Paul  perfonna  a  signal  miracle  (8-10.)  The  heathen  popula- 
tion offer  to  worship  him  and  Barnabas  (11-13.)  They  indig- 
nantly refuse  it  (14.)  They  avow  the  object  of  their  mission 
(15.)  They  contrast  the  idols  of  the  heathen  with  the  true 
God  (16,  17.)  With  difficulty  they  prevent  their  own  deifica- 
tion (18.)  Even  here  they  are  pursued  bjr  their  old  ene- 
mies (19.)  Paul  narrowly  escapes  destruction  (20.)  They 
preach  at  Derbe  Avithout  oppoation,  and  return  as  they  had 
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come,  organizing  churches  by  the  way  (21-24.)  Theypreach 
now  for  the  first  time  at  Perga  (25.)  They  sail  from  Attalia 
to  Antioch  in  Syria  (26.)  They  make  a  report  of  their  mis- 
sion to  the  church  tliere  (27.)  After  this  they  resume  their 
old  position  and  employment  (28.) 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  Iconium,  that  they  went 
both  together  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
spake  that  a  great  multitude,  both  of  the  Jews  and  also 
of  the  Greeks,  beHeved. 

li  came  to  pass,  i.  e.  (something)  haj^ned  (or  tooli  place, 
■while  they  were)  in  Iconium  (see  above,  on  13,  52.)  Together, 
not  as  usual,  or  according  to  custom,  but  at  the  same  (time), 
either  with  one  another  (as  in  3,  1),  or  with  the  congregation 
or  the  multitude.  The  synagogue  was  still  the  medium  of 
access,  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  serious  Gentiles.  (See 
above,  on  13. 14. 15.)  So  spake  is  commonly  explained  to 
mean,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  with  such  force,  warmth, 
unction,  or  assistance  of  the  Spirit.  The  original  order  of  the 
words  is,  spake  ao  that,  which  some  explain  as  making  the 
effect  described  dependent  dmply  on  their  speaking,  not  on 
any  thing  pecuUar  in  their  mode  of  speaking  upon  this  occa- 
sion. But  as  this  would  have  been  sufficiently  expressed  by 
one  of  the  Greek  particles  here  used  (wort),  the  other  (oSrw) 
must  have  a  distinctive  sense  {in  such  a  manner),  and  the 
common  explanation  is  the  true  one.  (See  above,  on  1,  11. 
3,18.  7,1.6.8.  8,32.  12,8.15.  13,47.)  The  ori^nal  order 
of  the  last  clause  is,  believed,  both  of  the  Jews  and  Gredes, 
a  great  multiiude.  Sdieved,  i.  o.  in  Christ,  or  were  con- 
verted to  the  new  religion.  Greeks,  not  foreign  Jews,  but 
Gentiles.  (See  above,  on  6, 1.  9,  29.  11,  20.)  Some  deny- 
that  heathen  Greeks  would  frequent  the  synagogue ;  but  suea 
a  practice  is  not  only  natural  and  probable,  but  actually 
mentioned  in  the  classics,  which  bear  witness  to  the  interest 
felt  in  Judaism  and  the  practice  of  attending  on  its  worship, 
even  in  Home.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  these  were  proselytes ; 
but  how  could  they  become  such,  if  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  Jewish  worahip  ? 

2.  But  the  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles, 
and  made  their  minds  evil  affected  against  the  brethren. 
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„',  and  also  disobedient,  botli  whicli  ideas  are 
Bug^gested  fey  the  Greek  verb  (compare  1  Pet.  2,  7.  3,  20.  Horn. 

10,  21,  and  the  Septaagmt  version  of  Isai.  65,  2,j  Belief  in  the 
Gospel  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  or  option,  but  of  duty 
and  obedience  to  divine  anthority,  a  favonrite  idea  both  with 
Paul  and  Peter.  (See  above,  on  0,  7,  and  compare  Rom.  1,  5, 
15, 18.  16, 19.  26.  2  Cor.  7, 15.  10,  5.  6.  1  Pet.  1,  2.  14.  22.)  Mr^ 
cited  and  emMttered,  literally,  made  bad,  i.  e.  disaffected,  hos- 
tile, or  malignant.  (See  above  on  7,  6.  19.  12, 1.)  The  Gen- 
tiles, literally,  fAe  nations,  (see  above,  on  4,  27.  9,15.10,45. 

11,  1.  18.  13,  42.  48.  47.  43.)  STie  brethren,  the  new  con- 
verts, whether  JewH  or  Gentiles,  sometimes  called  disciples 
(see  above,  on  13, 52.)  What  is  here  recorded  shows,  not 
only  the  determined  ill-will  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  but  also 
their  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  Gentiles.  (See  above, 
on  13,  50.) 

3.  Long  time  therefore  abode  they  speaking  boldly 
in  the  Lord,  which  gave  testimony  unto  the  word  of 
his  grace,  and  granted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done 
by  their  hands. 

Zon;/  time,  literally,  sufficient  time,  or  tune  enough,  (See 
above,  on  5,  37.  8,  II.  9,  23.  43.  11,  24.  26.  12, 12,  and  com- 
pare Luke  8, 32  with  Matt.  8, 30.)  The  precise  time  is  pur- 
posely left  undetermined,  but,  as  the  very  form  of  expression 
may  suggest,  it  should  suffice  us  to  know  that  it  was  long 
enough  to  carry  out  the  divine  purpose.  Therefore,  or  rather, 
so  then,  a  resumptive  or  continuative  particle,  connecting  this 
verse  more  directly  ivith  the  first  than  with  the  second,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis  or  interruption,  the 
author's  main  design  being  rather  to  record  the  success  of  the 
Gospel  than  the  onposition  to  it,  which  is  therefore  only  men- 
tioned by  the  bye.  But  although  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  is  not  given  as  the  reason  of  their  stay  {long  time  there- 
fore^, it  iaplain  that  it  had  no  effect  in  hindering  it.  Abode,  lit- 
erally, wore  out,  worn  away,  but  commonly  applied  to  time, 
even  when  not  expressly  mentioned.  (See  above,  on  12,  19.) 
Boldly,  or  f,-eely  (Geneva  Bible,  frankly),  aa  opposed  not 
merely  to  timidity  or  cowardice,  but  to  all  reserve,  obscurity,  or 
pa,rtiality.  (See  above,  on  2,  29.  4, 13.  29.  31.  9,27.  28.  13,46.) 
In  the  Lord,  or  rather  on  Mm,  i.  e.  in  reliance  on  him,  and  by 
hia  authority,  both  which  ideas  are  suggested  by  the  nest 
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clause.  (Seeabove,  on2,  38.  3,  IG.  4,18.  9,42.  11,17.)  The 
J.OTd^  i.  e.  God,  as  manifested  in  tiio  Lord  Jesus  Ciiiist.  (Sco 
tibove,  on  13, 49.)  The  Lord,  the  (one^  testifying,  bearing 
witness,  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  his  gracious  word,  or  the  doe- 
trine  of  his  grace,  the  prodamation  of  hia  mercy  in  the  Gos- 
pel. Signs  and  wonders,  i,  e,  miracles,  as  proofs  of  the  divine 
approbation,  and  as  prodigies  or  wonders.  (See  above,  on  2, 
19.22.43.  4,30.  5,12.  6,8.  7,36.)  (rmnj;,  granting  or  per- 
mitting, nuracles  to  be  performed  by  their  hands,  through  Uieir 
agency  as  simple  instruments,  in  order  to  attest  their  divine 
legation.     (See  above,  on  2, 4.  27.  4,  29.  13, 36.) 

4.  But  the  multitude  of  tlie  city  was  divided ;  and 
part  held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  Apostles, 

Divided  (rent,  spht,  the  Greek  verb  from  ivhich  schism 
is  derived)  was  the  multitude,  the  mass  or  body  of  the  people 
(see  above,  oa  v.  1.  and  compare  2,  6  4,32.  5,16.  6,2.6.) 
J*art  held  with,  literally,  some  were  with,  i,  e.  on  the  wde  of, 
joined  with,  in  the  schism  or  separation  now  in  question  {see 
above,  on  4,  13.  6, 17.  21.)  The  Jews,  i.e.  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  so  called  in  v,  2.  The  Apostles,  i.  e.  the  body  of 
Apostles,  represented  by  the  missionaries ;  or  more  probably, 
the  ((wo)  Apostles,  i.  e.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  GentOes,  and 
Barnabas,  either  as  holding  the  same  office  and-  equal  in  au- 
thority, or  simply  so  called  as  Paul's  colleague  and  companion, 
which  explains  the  feet  that  he  is  never  so  called  separately  or 
in  the  singular  number,  nor  indeed  at  all,  except  m  this  one 
passage,  though  he  is  so  often  mentioned.  Some  find  an  anal- 
ogy in  the  case  of  Silas  (see  below,  on  16,37.  38j  But  a  still 
more  nataral  and  satisfactory  solution  is,  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas are  both  hero  called  Apostles,  not  in  the  technical  dis- 
tmctive  sense,  but  in  the  primary  and  wider  one  of  mission- 
aries, ministers  sent  forth  upon  a  special  service.  (Compare 
John  13, 16.  Rom.  16, 1.  2  Cor.  8,  23.  PhiL  2, 25.) 

5.  And  when  there  was  an  assault  made  both  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  also  of  the  Jews,  with  their  rulers,  to 
use  (them)  despitefuUy,  and  to  stone  them, 

When,  literally,  as,  suggesting  both  the  time  and  cause  of 
the  departure  mentioned  in  the  next  verse,     (See  above,  on 
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1, 10.  5,  24.  1,  23.  8,  30.  9,  23.  10,  7.  11.  25.  11,  25.  29.)  An 
aKsaidt,  properly  a  rush,  a  violent  onward  movement,  but 
sometimes  applied  to  an  internal  impulse,  resolution,  plan,  or 
purpose  (compare  Jamea  3, 4),  ■which  some  prefer  here,  as 
agreeing  better  with  the  first  Tvords  of  the  sixth  verse,  Tlieir 
rulers  may  refer  to  tho  Jews  a)one,,  as  the  nearest  anteeecfent, 
or  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  seems  more  natural.  By 
the  rulei-s  of  the  Jews  we  are  probably  to  understand,  not 
elective  or  self-constituted  ofiicers,  but  their  natural,  hereditary 
chiefs  and  representatives,  the  heads  of  families  or  elders,  ac- 
cording to  the  patriarchal  system,  which  the  Jewa  carried  with 
them  in  their  wide  dispersion,  as  an  organization  reconciieable 
with  any  BO<aaI  or  poiitieal  condition,  because  really  a  mere 
extension  of  tho  femily  relation.  (See  above,  on  4,  5.  5,21. 
C,  12.  11, 30.)  To  insult,  outrage,  treat  with  insolence,  wan- 
tonly abuse.  The  idea  of  physical  violence  is  not  necessarily 
included  in  the  meaning  of  tMa  word,  but  suggested  by  wliat 
folloivs.  The  Greek  verb  is  once  rendered  by  reproctoA  in 
English  (Lake  11,  45),  but  always  elsewhere  hy  entreat  {i.  6, 
treat)  or  nse  despite/idly  (Matt.  22,  26.  Luke  18,  32.  1  Th. 
2, 2,  and  here),  while  the  cognate  noun  ia  represented  by  re- 
proach in  one  place  (2  Cor,  12, 10),  and  by  hurt  and  harm  in 
another,  -within  the  compass  of  a  dozen  verses  (see  below,  on 
27, 10.  21.)  The  essential  idea  is  not  so  much  that  of  spite  or 
malignity  as  that  of  insolence  and  ontrage.  To  stone  them, 
either  as  an  act  of  brutal  rage  and  violence,  or  as  a  sort  of  ju- 
dicial testimony  against  the  impiety  of  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
(See  above,  on  5,  28.  1,  58.  69.)  If  the  latter,  it  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  Jews;  or  rather,  they  alone  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  attached  this  symbolical  meaning  to  tho  act, 
while  the  Gentiles  regarded  it,  and  perhaps  took  part  in  it, 
merely  as  a  public  ignominious  insult, 

6.  7.  They  were  aware  of  (it),  and  fled  unto  Lystra 
aiidDerbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia,  and  imto  the  region  that 
Heth  round  about ;  and  there  they  preached  the 
Gospel. 

Seing  aware  (of  it),  literally,  hnowing  with  (one's  self,  i.  e. 
being  consoious),  or  knowing  with,  (others,  i.  e.  being  privy, 
cognizant,  or  in  the  secret.)  Seeabove,  on  6, 2.  12,12.  Some 
inter  fi-om  this  expression,  that  the  movement  mentioned  in 
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T.  5  must  have  boon  a  secret  plot,  and  not  an  open  assault ; 
but  even  the  latter  might  have  beeu  dUcovered  or  perceived 
in  its  inception  or  first  movements.  Observe  the  exatt  agree- 
ment here  between  Luke's  speaking  of  a  plan  or  plot  to  stone 
them,  which  was  not  carried  into  execution,  and  Paul's  saying 
(2  Cor,  11,  25j,  "  Once  was  I  stoned,"  i.  o.  at  Lystra  (see  be- 
low, on  V.  19.)*  ^led,  not  in  terror,  or  in  undue  care  for 
their  own  safety,  but  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  which 
sometimes  prompted  them  to  stand  and  sometimes  to  retreat 
before  danger.  (See  above,  on  4,  13,  20.  5,  29,  42.  8, 1,  9,  20, 
25.  29.  30.  12, 17.  13,  51.)  The  origmal  order  of  the  next 
clause  is,  to  the  cities  of  I/ycaonia,  Lystra  and  I>erbe.  The 
definite  expression  {the  cities)  does  not  necessarily  exclude 
Iconium,  which  Strabo  and  PUny  reckon  also  to  that  province, 
but  may  be  equivalent  to  tite  (other)  cities.  This  construction 
is  not  necessary,  however,  as  the  limits  of  these  provinces  were 
always  vague  and  often  shifting.  (See  above,  on  13, 51.)  The 
sense  may  therefore  be,  the  (^ncipal  or  well  knoivn)  cities  of 

ithc  neighboring  province)  JJycaonia.  Thus  Xenophon  calia 
conium,  "  the  last  town  of  Phrygia."  Lycaonia  was  an  in- 
land tract  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  between  Plirygia,  Galatia,  Cap- 
padoeia,  andCilicia.  J^sirtt  was  in  the  southern  part  of  it, 
thirty  milea  south  of  leonium.  Ptolemy  includes  it  lo  Isauria, 
which  was  probably  not  a  political  division,  but  a  district  on 
the  frontier  of  several  provinces,  infested  by  a  race  of  robbers 
caUed  Isauri.  The  site  of  Lystra  is  supposed  to  have  been 
recently  discovered.  D'erbe  was  east  of  Lystra  and  south-east 
of  Iconium,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  the  residence  of  his  friend 
Antipater.  tjome  travellers  suOTMDse  both  the  site  and  name  to 
be  preserved  in  the  modem  JDivIe.  The  region  that  lieth 
round  about  (one  word  in  Greek)  i.  e.  about  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
not  about  Lycaonia,  but  within  it.  Preached,  or  more 
exactly,  w&-e  preaehtny,  i.  e.  for  a  time  not  specified,  but  ne- 
cessarily implying  more  than  a  mere  transient  visit.  Preach- 
ing, evangelizing,  telling  the  good  news  of  Christ  and  his  sal- 
vation. (See  above,  on  5,  42,  8,4.12.25.35.40.10,36,  11, 
20.  13,32.) 

8.  And  there  sat  a  certain  man  at  Lystra,  impotent 

*  "  Truti  ia  necessarily  consistent ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  iade- 
pendent  accounts,  not  having  truth  to  guide  thom,  should  thiia  advance  to 
the  veiy  brink  of  contradiction  nithouC  falling  into  it." — Pai,ey. 
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in  his  feet,  being  a  cripple  from  his  mother's  womb, 
who  never  had  walked. 

HaviDg  given,  in  the  two  preceding  verses,  a  sammary  cle- 
scription  of  their  missionary  work  in  tne  region  of  Lystra  and 
Derbe,  the  historian  now  gives  a  more  particular  account  of 
what  occurred  at  Lyetra,  inchidiug  a  miracle  (8-10),  an 
apotheosis  (11-13),  an  apostolical  discourse  (14-18),  and  a  per- 
secution (19-20.)  They  may  have  performed  many  miracles 
in  Lystra,  as  they  did  during  their  long  stay  in  Icomum  (v.  3), 
and  this  one  may  have  been  recorded  merely  on  account  of 
the  events  to  ivhieh  it  led.  Or  it  may  have  been  the  only  one 
performed,  because  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  soon  after  driven 
from  the  place  {vs.  19, 20.)  The  strong  resemblance  between 
these  occurrences  and  those  recorded  in  the  third  and  foui-tli 
chapters,  where  a  miracle  is  likewise  the  occasion  both  of  a 
discourse  and  a  persecution,  so  far  fi-om  tending  to  discredit 
either  narrative,  serves  rather  to  confirm  both  as  authentic,  on 
the  principle  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  so  that  these 
two  narratives,  instead  of  being  copied  one  from  the  other, 
are  only  specimens  of  what  was  trequently  experienced  in  that 
age,  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale.  That  one  of  these  remark- 
able examples  is  recorded  in  each  great  division  of  the  history, 
is  no  proof  of  a  disposition  to  assimilate  the  life  of  Paul  to  that 
of  Peter,  but  a  natural  result  of  the  plan  on  which  the  whole 
book  is  constructed,  aud  agi'eeably  to  which  one  Apostle  is 
especially  conspiouons  in  one  part,  and  the  other  in  the  other. 
The  resemblance  in  the  miracles  themselves  can  be  a  difficulty 
only  on  the  suppoation  that  they  were  fortuitous  and  under 
no  particular  divine  direction.  A  certain  man,  as  in  3, 2.  5, 
!.  34.  6, 9.  8,  9.  9, 10.  33.  36.  10, 1.  23.  11,  20.  12, 1.  13.  1,  6, 
in  all  which  cases,  by  a  sort  of  antiphrasis,  certain  seems  really 
to  mean  uncertain,  the  Greek  word  being  merely  an  indefinite 
pronoun,  corresponding  both  to  some  and  an}/.  Jmpote-nt, 
literally,  unable  (to  make  use  of  them.)  Sat,  not  dwelt,  as 
some  dilute  the  meaning,  by  a  fiilse  comparison  of  Matt.  4, 
16,  where  sat  ia  also  the  trae  version.  (Compare  Gen.  23, 10, 
where  the  meaning  ia  not  that  Ephron  dwelt  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Heth,  which  there  was  no  need  of  affirming,  as  he  was 
their  chief,  but  that  Ephron  was  then  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
them  or  surrounded  by  them.)  Sat,  which  in  Mark  5, 15  was 
a  proof  of  cure,  in  this  case  only  proved  the  need  of  it.  Ho 
sat  because  ho  could  not  stand  or  walk.     Being  ia  not  found 
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in  tho  oldest  manuscripts,  and  ia  rejected  by  the  latest  critics, 
as  an  unauthorized  assimilation  to  the  narrative  in  3,  2.  Gfip- 
ple  is  a  more  exact  translation  than  the  lame  man  of  that  pas- 
sage. Both  men  had  been  so  from  their  birth,  and  of  this  one  it 
is  added  negatively,  he  had  never  walked.  Congenital  infir- 
mities of  this  kind  being  commonly  regarded  as  incurable,  the 
man's  condition  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  one. 

9.  10.  The  same  heard  Paul  speak,  wlio  steadfast- 
ly beholding  him,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  faith  to 
be  healed,  said  with  a  loud  voice.  Stand  upright  on  thy 
feet.     And  he  leaped  and  walked. 

TTtis  (ot«siJ  /teard,  or  according  to  the  common  test,  was 
hearing,  hstemng,  whon  tho  cure  was  wi-ought ;  but  the  oldest 
manuscripts  and  latest  editors  have  the  aorist  instead  of  the 
imperfect.  Paw?  speaking,  i.  e.  publicly,  not  merely  talking 
but  preaching.  Gazing  at  Am,  as  in  3, 4.  13,9  (compare  1, 
10.  3,12.  6,15.  7,65.  10,4.11,6.)  This  act,  when  connected 
with  miraculous  performances,  was  probably  intended,  first,  to 
fix  attention  on  the  person,  then  to  arrest  his  own,  also  to  as- 
certain his  actual  condition,  and  lastly  by  divine  assistance  to 
discern  his  spirit  or  read  his  heart,  as  Paul  did  in  the  case  be- 
fore us.  Faith  to  be  healed  (literally,  to  be  saved)  is  variously 
understood  to  moan  what  theologians  call  saving  faith,  and 
wMch  was  often,  if  not  commonly,  connected  with  miraculous 
healing,  as  a  previous  condition  or  a  subsequent  effect  (seo 
above,  on  3, 16);  or  confident  assurance  that  he  could  or  would 
be  healed  of  (saved  fi'om)  his  disease  (see  above,  on  4,  9)  ;  or, 
intermediate  between  these  two  extremes,  such  a  coimding 
state  of  mind  as  made  him  a  fit  object  of  compassion,  and  in  a 
good  sense  qualified  him  to  be  saved  both  from  bodily  and 
spiritual  maladies.  With  a  great  (or  loud)  voice,  like  our 
Saviour  in  tho  case  of  Lazarus  (see  John  11, 43.)  There  was 
no  need  of  Peter's  doing  likewise,  aa  the  cripple  whom  he  heal- 
ed was  lying  at  tho  gate  through  which  he  was  about  to  pass 
(.■5, 2.  3) ;  whereas  the  one  whom  Paul  healed  may  have  been 
at  a  considerable  distance,  in  tho  midst  of  the  assembly  which 
ho  was  addressing.  In  some  of  the  old  manuscripts,  and  one 
modem  critical  edition,  Paul  begins  by  saying,  I  say  unto  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  commonly  re- 
jected by  the  critics  as  an  evident  aaamilation  to  the  words  of 
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Peter  in  3,  6.  But  the  words,  thougli  not  recorded  here,  may 
)iave  Ijeen  uttered  in  both  cases,  or  li'not  pronounced  by  Pau], 
ivere  certainly  implied  in  his  avowed  relation  to  the  Saviour, 
and  perhaps  anticipated  in  his  previous  discourse,  which  may 
have  included  or  wound  up  with  an  account  of  Christ's  own 
miracles  of  heaUug  (compare  that  of  Peter  to  Cornelius  and 
his  company,  10,38),  and  by  this  "hearing"  (Rom.  10,17) 
may  have  como  the  cripple's  "  Mth  to  be  liealed  "  (v.  0.)  Arise, 
stand  up,  tcpon  thy  feet,  which  ho  had  never  used  (v.  8),  erect, 
straight,  upright,  a  word  occurring  elsewhere  only  in  Heb.  12, 
13,  where  it  is  translated  straight.  This  implies  that  he  was 
previously  bent,  or  otherwise  deformed  (compare  Luke  13, 16.) 
He  kaped  and  talked,  the  same  gradation  or  succession  as  in 
i!,  8,  but  more  concisely  stated.  The  leaping  here  most  prob- 
ably denotes  the  first  exertion  of  hia  newly  acquired  power  in 
yn  effort  to  obey  the  Apostle's  mandate.  Leaping  for  joy  is 
not  distinctly  mentioned  here  as  in  the  other  narrative  (3, 9.) 

11.  And  when  the  people  saw  what  Paul  had  done, 
they  hi'ted  up  their  voices,  saying  in  the  speech  of  Ly- 
caonia.  The  gods  are  come  down  to  ns  in  the  Kkeness 
of incn. 

Tlie  crowds,  i.  e.  the  assembled  masses  who  had  witnessed 
tlie  miracle,  perhaps  called  crowds,  not  merely  in  reference  to 
their  numbers,  but  to  their  promiscuous  composition  (see  above, 
on  1, 15.  6,  7.  8,  6.  11,  24.  28.  13,  45.)  Seeing  lohat  Paul  didy 
to  ivit,  tliat  he  had  healed  the  cripple,  liaised  their  voices, 
shouted,  cried  aloud,  with  one  voice  (see  above,  on  2, 6,  and 
compare  4, 24,  7,57.  8,7.  13,27.)  Jn  I-ycaonian,  1/ycaoni- 
catty  (latr  lii/caonice),  an  adverb  similar  in  form  to  those  trans- 
lated, in  Hebrew,  QreeJc,  andXatin  (John  10,  20.)  This  was 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  country,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  dialect  of  Greek,  by  others  a  Semitic  tongue,  but  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Greek  which  the 
Apostles  spoke,  and  which  was  no  doubt  rmderstood  by  the 
people,  as  the  English  is  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  even  where  the  native  language  of  the  people  is 
Welsh,  Ei-se,  or  Gaelic.  This  sudden  falling  ba^k  upon  their 
mother-tongue,  when  strongly  excited,  is  exquisitely  true  to 
nature  and  experience.  But  why  is  it  recorded?  Most 
interpreters  (since  Chrysostom)  agree  that  it  is  mentioned  to 
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.iccoimt  for  the  delay  of  tlio  Apostles  in  refusing  divine  Iion- 
ouvs,  which  they  seem  not  to  have  done  until  they  saw  the 
priest  approaching  with  the  victims  and  the  garlands  (v.  13), 
Eo  that  the  acclamations  of  the  people  Tvero  either  not  heard, 
although  apparently  nttered  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  they  had 
seen  the  miracle,  or  not  understood,  because  uttered  in  an  nn- 
kiioivn  tongue.  From  this  fact  various  conclusions  have  been 
drawn,  e.  g.  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  not  constant  but  oc- 
casional or  temporary;  that  it  was  not  universial  but  restricted 
in  the  case  of  individual  apostles  ;  and  therefore  that  it  was 
not  a  mere  practical  convenience  in  the  preachmg  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  a  token  of  God's  presence  and  a  symbol  of  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles.  (See  above,  on  2,  4,  10,  46.)  lAkened  (as- 
similated, made  like)  to  men  (or  having  been  so)  for  the  nonce, 
on  this  particular  occasion.  Have  (or  are)  c<mm  down  to  us, 
descended  from  above,  from  heaven  or  Olympus,  where  the 
gods  resided.  Tiiis  language  agrees  perfectly,  not  only  with 
the  general  belief  in  such  epiphanies  or  theophanies,  divme  ap- 
pearances in  human  form,  as  fonnd  in  Homer  and  the  later 
classics,  but  also  with  the  local  superstitions  and  traditions  of 
the  very  country  where  the  words  were  spoken,  Xfcaonia-,  so 
called  from  Z^caon,  whose  fatal  entertainment  of  Jupiter  is 
one  of  Ovid's  fables  in  the  first  book  of  his  Metamorphoses, 
while  in  the  dghth  he  tells  the  fiibulous  but  interesting  story 
of  the  visit  paid  to  Philemon  and  Baucis,  in  the  adjacent 
province  of  Phrygia,  by  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  the  very  gods 
named  in  the  next  verse. 

12.  And  tliey  called  Barnabas  Jupiter ;  and  Paul 
Mercurius,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker, 

Jkjnler,  the  Roman  name  of  the  divinity  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Zews,  and  in  the  early  ages  Dis,  the  accusative  of  which 
word  (Dia)  is  the  one  hei-o  need.  MefGurius  (more  usually 
written  with  an  English  temunation,  Meeeary,  like  Timotheiis 
and  Timothy,  3  Cor.  1, 1.  19),  the  Roman  name  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Hermes,  the  interpreter  or  spokesman  of  the 
gods,  and  represented  in  the  popular  mythology,  as  commonly 
attending  Zeus  or  Jupiter  in  his  visits  to  the  earth  (see  above, 
on  V.  11.)  This  accounts  for  the  application  of  the  name  to 
Pan!,  as  being  the  chief  speaker,  Utei-ally,  tM  (owe)  leading  in 
fie  wca-d  (or  in  discourse),  not  merely  (if  at  all)  the  one  that 
said  most,  but  the  one  that  spoke  for  both,  or  acted  aa  the 
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Bpokesman  of  the  party.  (See  above,  on  1, 13.  15.)  Having 
thus  named  Paul  for  a  specific  reason,  they  inferred  of  course 
that  Barnabas  was  Jupiter,  for  which  no  reason  is  assigned  at 
all.  Not  content  with  this  simple,  nnembeilished  explanation 
of  the  text,  interpreters  have  chosen  to  imagine  other  reasons, 
some  of  which  may  posdbly  be  true,  but  none  of  which  are 
either  expressed  or  necessarily  implied.  Such  are  the  usual 
h  j-potheses,  that  Bamabaa  was  older  and  of  more  majestic  pres- 
ence, Paul  younger  and  more  active ;  while  others  have  gone  fur- 
ther and  described  him  as  diminutive  in  stature  and  contemp- 
tible in  aspect,  on  the  ground  of  certain  dubious  expressions 
inhis  own  epistles  (2  Cor.  10, 1. 10.)  But  even  granting  this 
to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  his  language,  how  wouJd  such  a 
picture  correspond  to  the  ideal  foims  of  Mercury,  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  and  some  of  which  are  still  jireserved,  as 
an  athletic,  gracefid,  active  youth?  This  discrepancy  is 
enough  to  prove,  either  that  Pan!  was  not  such  a  looting  per- 
son as  these  writers  represent  him,  or,  -which  is  probably  at  all 
events  a  true  and  safe  conclusion,  that  the  people  of  Lystra,  in 
calling  him  Mercurius,  had  no  regard  at  all  to  nis  appearance, 
but  exclusively  to  what  is  here  expressly  stated,  that  he  was 
the  leading  speaker  in  behajf  of  both.  To  this  absurd  depre- 
ciation of  Paul's  person  or  physijiue,  the  oppoate  extreme  is 
that  of  making  tfiem  descnbe  him  as  Mercurius,  because  of 
his  extraordinary  eloquence,  an  art  or  gift  of  which  that  god 
was  the  reputed  patron.  This  hypothesis,  though  in  itself  far 
better  founded  than  the  other,  ia  excluded,  in  the  case  before 
us,  partly  by  the  iact  that  Barnabas  himself  received  his  name 
from  the  Apostles  on  account  of  his  excelling  in  this  very  gift 
(see  above,  on  4,  36.  11,  23) ;  but  chiefiy  by  the  silence  of  the 
naiTative,  which  does  not  say  that  Paul  was  eloquent,  or  more 
eloquent  than  Barnabas,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
speechless  (see  below,  on  v.  15),  but  simply  that  he  was  tlie 
leading  speaker^  took  the  lead  in  speaking,  really  because  he 
was  superior  m  rank  as  an  Apostle,  but  asthej[  very  naturally 
thought,  because  he  held  the  same  position  of  intei-preter,  am- 
bassador, or  spokesman,  which  the  Mercury  or  Ilei^mcs  of  their 
own  mythology  sustained  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter. 

13.  Then  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  which  was  before 
their  city,  brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the  gates, 
and  would  have  done  sacrifice  with  the  people. 
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The  excited  heathen  followed  up  their  words  with  corre- 
sponding acts.  Having  recognized  two  gods  as  present,  they 
consistently  proceed  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  priest  does  not 
specifically  mean  the  chief  priest  (see  above,  on  5, 24),  as  some 
contend  because  there  mast  have  been  a  number.  Even  grant- 
ing this,  which  ia  by  no  means  certain,  it  may  mean  the  priest 
who  happened  to  be  present,  or  the  one  then  officiating  at  the 
temple.  Which  was  before  the  city  might  seem  to  describe 
the  priest  as  standing  or  residing  there ;  but  there  ia  no  such 
ambiguity  in  the  original,  the  priest  of  the  Jupiter  (to  wit)  the 
(Jupiter)  being  (or  that  was)  before  the  city.  This  may  be 
figurativeiy  understood  as  meaning  its  protector  or  champion, 
which  is' really  implied;  but  the  words  should  rather  have 
their  literal  or  local  sense,  as  describing  the  position  of  the 
image,  or  more  probably  the  temple,  of  the  tutelary  god,  which 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  classics  as  without  the  dty  {extra 
urbeni^  The  very  phrase  here  used  is  applied  by  jEschylus  to 
Pallas  as  the  Queen  before  the  city  {avarrrra  irpo  jroXtow),  and 
the  tutelary  Jupiter  derived  one  of .  his  Jities  from  it  {Zeus 
PropyltiSf^or  Jupiter  before  the  gates.)  £ulls  or  hiUocks 
were  regarded,  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  the  most  costly 
victims,  and  as  such  were  offered  to  the  chief  or  father  of  the 
gods,  a  fact  abundantly  attested  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid, 
who  moreover  says  that  cows  were  offered  to  Minerva  and 
calves  to  Mercury ;  but  another  poet  (Persius)  expressly  speaks 
of  bnlls  as  also  sacrificed  to  Mercaiy,  The  offeiing  in  this 
case  therefore  may  have  been  designed  for  both  ;  or  that  to 
Jupiter  may  be  considered  as  supei-seding  or  induding  any 
other.  Bulls  ctnd  crottms  is  by  some  expWned  as  an  example 
of  the  figure  called  hendiadye,  equivalent,  in  ordinary 
lamgnago,  to  the  phrase,  crowned  bulls  ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
this  forced  construction  in  a  &mous  line  of  Virgil,  though  re- 
lating also  to  a  sacrificial  service  (that  of  pouring  libations 
from  ctv^  and  gold,  i.  e.  golden  cups)  cannot  warrant  its  as- 
sumption in  the  plain  prose  of  a  narrative  like  that  before  us. 
Crowns  or  garlands,  wreaths  of  flowers,  were  profusely  and 
continually  used  m  ancient  sacrifice,  and  are  BO  still,  at  least  in 
India.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  those  here  mentioned 
were  designed  to  decorate  the  victims  or  the  god ;  but  the 
authorities  appealed  to  upon  both  both  ades  of  the  question 
have  most  clearly  shown  that  they  were  used,  not  only  lor  both 
purposes,  but  inso  to  adom  the  priests,  the  altars,  and  the 
s,  and  indeed  whatever  else,  connected  ivith  the  sacrifice, 
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admitted  of  sticli  decoration.  Hero  again  tlio  ancient  lieatlien 
ceremonial  agrees  witJi  that  still  practised  fey  the  idolatrous 
Hindoos.  MuUs  and  crowns  to  the  gates  having  iroitght,  i.  o. 
as  some  suppose  to  the  entrance  of  tlie  temple  ;  but  why  tliere, 
when  the  Bupposcd  gods  themselves  were  elsewhere  ?  Others 
undei^and  the  door  of  the  house  where  Paul  and  Bamabaa 
were  lodging ;  but  this  requires  another  supposition,  namely, 
that  they  had  returned  home  in  the  mean  time.  A  third  hy, 
pothesis,  more  probable  than  either,  is  that  the  gates  (literally, 
vestibules,  porticoes,  or  porches,  see  above,  on  10, 1?.  12, 13) 
were  those  of  the  city  itself)  neai-  wliicb  there  was  probably  an 
image  or  a  temple  of  the  tutelary  deity,  and  to  which  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  now  conducted,  either  from  within  or  from 
without,  according  as  the  scene  of  the  miraculous  perfoi-mance 
which  occasioned  this  idolatrous  proceeding  lay  in  the  suburbs 
or  the  city  proper.  "With  tlie  crowds  (which  comes  next  in 
the  Greek),  L  e,  accompanied  or  followed  by  them,  when  he 
bcought  the  victims  and  the  garlands.  There  is  no  need  of 
connecting  these  words  with  the  following  verbs,  as  in  the 
English  version,  and  in  some  editions  of  the  Greek  text.  Wovid 
have  done  saerijioe,  in  modern  English,  means  that  he  would 
have  done  so  but  for  what  is  afterwards  recorded  as  preventing 
hira.  But  would  have,  even  in  this  version,  is  not  an  auxiliary 
t(,'nse  but  a  distinct  and  independent  verb,  meaning  that  he 
wished  (intended,  or  was  just  about)  to  sacrrijice.  It  Is  not 
said  to  whom;  but  this  is  sufficiently  apparent  fi'om  the  contest. 

14.  (Which)  when  the  Apostles,  Bamahas  and 
Paul,  heard  (of)i  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  ran  in 
among  the  people,  crying  out — 

Hearing  (or  having  heard)  stands  iirst  in  the  original,  and 
either  means  that  they  were  told  by  others,  possibly  by 
Christian  fi'iends,  what  was  passmg;  ortliat  they  now  heard 
and  understood  the  words  of  the  idolaters  themselves,  as  thoy 
proceeded  to  effect  their  purpose,  either  because  they  had 
come  nearer,  or  were  speakmg  more  loudly  and  distinctly,  or 
because  some  or  all  of  them  were  sjpeaking  Greek  instead  of 
Lycaonian  (see  above,  on  v.  11.)  The  Apostles  JBamdbas  and 
Paul,  as  in  v.  4,  where  they  were  intended,  although  not  ex- 
pressly named,  aa  here.  It  is  a  fine  stroke  in  this  simple  but 
most  graphic  naiTative,  that  Barnabas  is  here  again  restored 
to  his  old  place,  because  he  occupied  it  in  the  scene  described, 
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as  being  the  Jupiter,  for  ivhom  the  saurificQ  waa  chiefly  or  ex- 
clusively intended.  Jiendin;/  (tearing  open  or  apart)  tMr 
(upper  or  outer)  garments  (see  above,  on  7, 57.  9, 39.  12,  B), 
i\.  customary  oriental  method  of  expressing  grief,  and  also  in- 
dignation and  abhorrence  of  impiety  or  blasphemy  committed 
in  one's  presence,  (Compare  the  condact  of  the  High  Priest 
when  our  Lord  avowed  Emiaelf  the  Son  of  Gcod,  Matt.  26,65, 
Mark  14, 63.)  In  this  case  it  was  no  doubt  a  spontaneous  or 
involuntary  burst  of  feelmg,  prompted  by  the  sudden  and  as- 
tonishing discovery  just  made  by  the  Apostles,  and  not  intend- 
ed ns  a  demonstration  to  the  multitude,  although  these  were 
probably  no  less  familiar  ivith  this  ancient  exhibition  of  strong 
feeling.  But  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  not  contented  with 
this  typical  expression  of  repugnance.  The^  ran  in,  literally, 
leaped  (or  sjurang)  in,  or  according  to  the  text  now  com- 
monly preferred,  leaped  (or  sprang)  out,  L  e.  from  the  house, 
or  from  the  city-gate,  or  more  indefinitely,  from  the  place 
wiiere  they  were  standing.  Into  the  ci'otcd,  not  merely  ran 
about  among  the  people,  but  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the 
excited  mass,  now  bent  upon  their  own  deification.  This 
movement  of  the  two  was  not  a  silent  one.  Calling,  shouting, 
crying  out,  may  denote  the  inarticulate  but  nois^  sounds,  by 
which  they  tried  to  interrupt  the  service  and  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  people,  before  uttering  the  words  that  follow. 
Or  the  two  participles,  although  strangely  placed  in  different 
verses,  may  be  construed  together,  as  qualifying  one  another, 
calling  ana  saying,  that  is  saying  -with  a  load  voice,  shouting 
or  vooiferatiiig,  what  is  given  in  the  following  verses.  There 
are  few  passages,  in  histoiy  or  poetry,  at  once  so  simple  and 
so  vivid  as  this  narrative,  of  which  no  higher  proof  can  be  de- 
manded than  its  being  chosen  by  the  greatest  of  modern 
pdntei's,  as  the  suWect  of  one  of  his  most  masterly  though  not 
most  finished  worts.     (See  above,  on  13,  II.) 

15.  And  saying,  Sirs,  -why  do  ye  these  (things  ?) 
We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  yoa,  and  preach 
unto  you  that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities  unto 
the  living  God,  which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  : 

Sirs,  literally,  men,  nearly  equivalent  to  our  gentlemen 
(see  above  on  1, 11. 10.)     The  question  in  the  first  clause  int 
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plies  censure  or  expOHtulation,  for  winch  the  other  clanse  as- 
signs the  reason.  We  are  men,  a  different  word  from  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  meaning  mere  men,  mortals, 
human  beings.  Of  like  passions  corresponds  to  one  Greek 
adjective  (the  root  of  our  familiar  word  hoTmeqpathic)  mean- 
ing gimilai'Iy  constituted  or  affected.  Passions,  in  the  English 
versions,  has  not  its  moral  sense  of  violent  affections  or  desires, 
but  its  physical  sense  of  suffering  (as  applied  to  the  death  of 
Christ  in  1,  S)  or  liability  to  suffering.  The  whole  phrase 
means,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same  mfirmities,  partakers  of 
the  same  mortal  nature,  with  yourselves,  and  consequently  not 
entitled  to  divine  honours.  Preach  unto  you,  bringing  you  glad 
tidings  of  deliverance  from  your  present  superstitious  bond- 
age, by  calling  you  to  turn  from  the  worsiiip  of  these  very 
gods  with  TOich  you  have  confounded  us.  Vanities^  or 
rather  vain  {things),  not  only  useless  but  unreal,  without  per- 
sonal existence,  in  which  sense  Paul  says  that  "an  idol  is  no- 
thing in  the  world"  (l  Cor.  8,4,  compare  10, 10.)  Similar 
epithets  are  applied  to  false  gods  in  the  Old  Testament  (e.  g, 
Jer,  2,  5,  Zech.  11,17,  compare  1  Kuags  16,2.)  The  living 
God,  i.  e.  really  existing,  as  distinguished  from  these  lifeless  or 
ima^ary  deities ;  and  also  lifergiving,  or  the  source  of  all 
existence,  (See  Matt.  16, 16.  26, 63.  John  6,  69.  2  Cor,  3,  3. 
6,10.  iTh.  1,9.  1  Tim.  3, 15.  4, 10.  6,17.  Heb.  3,  12.  9,14. 
10,  31.  12, 22.  Rev.  7,  2.)  This  naturally  leads  to  the  deecrip- 
tion  of  him  aa  Creator  of  the  Tlnivei-se,  the  principal  parts  of 
which  arc  here  enumerated,  not  in  scientific  but  in  popular 
form,  with  the  contents  of  each. 

IG.  Who  in  times  past- suffered  all  nations  to  walk 
in  their  own  ways. 

Of  this  supreme  God  they  were  ignorant,  because  he  had 
not  fiilly  revealed  himself  to  them.  Past,  departed,  gone  by. 
Times,  literally,  generations,  or  contemporary  races  (see 
above,  on  2,  40.  13,  36.)  Suffered,  permitted,  or  allowed  ;  not 
approved,  much  less  required,  but  did  not  hinder  or  prevent. 
The  word  used  ia  the  version  is  the  nearest  equivalent  that 
could  be  chosen.  All  nations,  i.  e.  all  but  one,  to  whom  he 
granted  an  exclusive  revelation.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
all  the  Gentiles  (see  above,  on  vs.  2,  5,  and  on  4,  27.  7,  45.  9, 
15.  10,45.  11,1.18.  13,42.46-48.)  lb  wail;,  advance,  move 
onward,  implying  not  merely  active  but  progressive  motion. 
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(See  above,  on-  1, 10.  25.  9, 31.)  Ways,  paths,  a  common 
flgurefor  ttecOTirso  of  life.  (See  above,  on  2,  28,  9,2.  TTieir 
own  ways,  aa  opposed  to  God's,  which  sometimes  means  the 
ways  in  which  lie  walks  himself  (as  in  13, 10  alwve),  and  aomo- 
times  those  which  he  prescribes  to  man,  as  here. 

17.  Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness, 
in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  glad- 
ness. 

Atidyet,  notwithstanding  this  rgeetion  of  the  Gentiles,  by 
withhoMng  from  them  an  explicit  and  a  written  revelation, 
they  were  still  without  excuse.  (Compare  Paul's  statement  of 
the  same  trath  in  Rom.  1, 18-21.)  Not  unattested  (or  untes- 
tified),  as  really  existing  and  as  infinite  in  power  and  goodness, 
Doing  good,  bestoiving  benefits  or  favours  (compare  the  simi- 
lar but  not  identical  expression  in  10,  38  above.)  f/sand  our 
hearts  are  in  the  oldest  manascripts  and  latest  texts,  you  and 
yo'ur  hearts.  The  original  order  is,  from,  heaven  to  you  rains 
giving.  Mains  may  be  understood  as  a  generic  plnral,  simply 
equivalent  to  rain  ;  or  as  referring  to  the  stated  periodical 
rams  of  certain  climates,  especially  the  early  and  the  latter 
rains  of  Scripture  (James  5,  t) ;  or  more  naturally  still,  as  dg- 
nifying  mere  abundance,  frequency  or  constancy.  _  It  is  said  to 
have  been  usual  with  the  heathen  to  ascribe  rain  not  to  the 
gods,  but  to  God,  the  Supremo  Being.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
served that  rain  was  peculiarly  appropriate  here,  as  the  phe- 
nomenon or  clement  which  keeps  up  the  connection  between 
heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  the  great  divisions  of  the  universe 
enumerated  in  the  context  (see  above,  on  v.  15.)  It  is  chiefiy 
spoken  of;  however,  as  a  scarce  of  good  to  man,  by  its  fertil- 
izing  and  productive  power.  Fruitfid,  fruit^bearing,  or  pro- 
ductive. Filling,  sufficmg,  satisfying,  abundantly  supplymg, 
not  on!y  what  is  necessary  to  subsistence,  but  the  means  of 
bodily  enjoyment.  Food,  nourishment,  support  of  life.  Joy, 
pleasure,  bappinesB,  as  something  more  than  mere  existence. 
Mearts,  not  stomachs,  as  some  wiiters  would  explain  the  word 
from  the  analogy  of  heartburn  and  other  hke  expresrfons ;  but 
minds  or  souls,  as  the  only  real  seat  of  all  enjoyment,  even 
when  afforded  by  the  body.  It  is  a  strong  though  incidental 
proof  of  authenticity,  that  when  the  Apostles  address  heathen 
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hearers,  unacquainted  even  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptnrea,  they 
begin  with  the  great  truths  of  natural  theology,  and  not  hy  ap- 
pealing to  the  prophecies  or  proving  the  Mussiahship  of  Jesus, 
as  they  did  in  their  addresses  to  the  Jews  (see  above,  on  2, 
lG-36.  3,22-26.  4,  11-12.  13,17-41,  and  below,  on  17,22-31.) 
As  these  words  are  ascribed  both  to  Barnabas  and  Paul  (v, 
14),  tliyy  ma.y  bo  regarded  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  both  said,  more  at  large  and  perhaps  in  a  variety  of 
forms. 

18.  Andivith  tlieae  sayings  scarce  restrained  they 
the  people,  that  they  had  not  done  sacrifice  unto  them. 

With  these  sayings,  literally,  t/iese  (things)  saying.  Scarce, 
scarcely,  i.  e.  almost  not  at  all;  but  the  original  expression, 
from  its  very  etymology,  answers  more  exactly  to  our  hardly, 
i.  c,  with  difficulty,  (seebeloWjOn  27,  7.  8.)  It  implies  however 
that  they  did  succeed.  Restrained,  or  more  exactly,  quieted, 
arrested,  caused  to  cease.  (The  Greek  word  occui-s  elsewhere 
only  in  Ileh,  4,  4.  8,  10.)  The  people,  crowds,  or  masses,  as  in 
vs.  II.  13.  14.  T/iat  t/iey  had  not  done  sacrijice,  a  singular 
and  awkward  use  of  the  pluperfect  to  translate  an  infinitive 
present,  not  to  aacrfjice.  This,  with  the  negation  implied  in 
the  preceding  verb,  amounts  to  a  double  or  emphatic  negative, 
a  point  in  which  the  Greek  idiom  differs  most  remarkably,  not 
only  fi'om  the  English  but  the  Latin,"  (See  above,  on  8,  Ifl.) 
"VVc  express  the  same  idea  without  a  negative  by  saying, '  they 
restrained  them  from  sacrificing.'  It  may  however  be  resolved 
into  onr  idiom  thus,  '  restrained  them  so  as  not  to  sacrifice.' 
(See  above,  on  10, 47.)  To  them,  i,  e,  to  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
as  representatives  or  incarnations  of  Mercurius  and  Jupiter 
(v.  12.) 

19.  And  there  came  thither  (certain)  Jews  from 
Antioch  and  Iconinm,  who  persuaded  the  people,  and, 
having  stoned  Paul,  drew  (him)  out  of  the  city,  sup- 
posing he  had  been  dead. 

Ey  a  violent  reaction,  persecution  follows  the  apotheosis, 
but  a  persecKtion  prompted  from  without  and  by  mveterato 
enemies.  Came  thitlier,  literally,  came  upon  (them),  L  e.  sud- 
denly ass^ed  them  (see  above,  on  8,  24.  13,40.)     Antioch 
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and  Jconitwi,  from  botli  which  places  Paul  and  Barnabas  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Bame  influence.  (See  above,  on  v.  5,  and 
on  13,  50.)  Saving  perstiaded  the  crowds  (or  masses)  and 
stoned  Paul  may  possibly  mean,  having  persuaded  them  to 
stone  Paul,  but  more  probably,  having  persuaded  them  to  let 
the  Jews  themselves  stone  him,  (*  Having  g^ed  the  consent 
of  the  people  and  then  stdned  him.')  This  agrees  better  with  the 
form  of  expression,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  that  stoning  was  a 
Jewish  punishment  (see  above,  on  v.  5.)  The  persuasion  was 
effected  no  doubt  by  the  same  arts  of  misrepresentation  and  ap- 
peal to  evil  passions,  as  at  Antioch  and  Iconium  (see  above,  on 
V.  2,  and  on  13, 45.)  Drew,  violently  pulled,  or  dragged  (see 
above,  on  8, 3,  and  below,  on  17, 6.)  This  was  not  for  burial, 
but  for  exposure,  and  to  free  the  city  from  the  impurity  in- 
curred by  the  presence  of  a  corpse  so  odious,  according  to  the 
notions  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Stephen  was  first  brought 
out  and  then  stoned  (see  above,  on  7,58),  a  minute  but  not 
unimportant  difference,  so  fai'fi-om  involving  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  two  accoimts,  that  it  illustrates  the  exactness  of  the 
writer  in  distingoishing  between  Jerusalem  and  Lystra,  the 
Holy  City  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  was  unlawiiil  to  put  any 
one  to  death,  and  a  provincial  city  of  the  Gentiles ;  where  no 
such  scruple  could  be  entertained  by  either  class.  Supposing, 
thinking,  being  of  opinion.  That  he  had  been  dead,  another 
antique  use  of  the  pluperfect  (see  above,  on  v.  18),  meaning 
simply  that  he  teas  dead,  or  adhering  still  more  closely  to  the 
foi-m  of  the  original,  supposing  him  to  be  dead.  This  ex- 
pression does  not  neeessaiily  imply  that  he  was  not  so  really ; 
but  that  is  certainly  the  natural  and  obvious  suggestion  (see 
below,  on  21, 29),  as  the  word  suppose  is  otherwise  superflu- 
ous, the  faot  asserted  being  then  simply  that  he  was  dead, 
whether  they  supposed  hun  to  bo  so  or  not.  (But  see  below, 
upon  the  next  verse.) 

20.  Howbeit,  as  the  disciples  stood  round  about 
him,  he  rose  up,  and  came  into  the  city  ;  and  the  next 
day  he  departed  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe. 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  howbeit  but  the  usual 
continuative  particle  (8e),  so  often  rendered  and,  but^  now,  or 
then.  The  disciples,  converts.  Christians,  called  the  brethren 
in  V.  2,  but  disoiplea  also  in  13, 52.  Stood  round  about  him, 
literally,  having  encircled  (or  surrounded)  htm,  some  think  to 
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b\iry  him  ;  others,  to  iamciit  (over)  him  ;  others,  to  see  whether 
he  was  still  alive ;  others,  to  conceal  that  feet  from  his  op- 
pressors. Rising  (or  standing  up)  he  came  inio  the  city,  out 
of  which  he  had  been  dragged  (v.  19.)  Some  maintMn  that- 
Paul  waa  only  stunned  or  m  a  swoon,  from  which  he  naturally 
soon  reooTered.  Others,  on  the  contrMy,  regard  it  as  a  case 
of  real  death  and  miraculous  resuscitation.  Intermediate  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  is  the  opinion,  that  he  was  not  ac- 
tually dead  (see  above,  on  v.  19),  but  that  the  miracle  consisted 
in  the  presei-vation  of  his  lii'e  and  hia  immediate  restoration  to 
his  usual  activity  and  \-igour  after  being  stoned  by  an  infuri- 
ated mob,  or  by  still  more  vindictive  and  malignant  enemies. 
The  restoration  was  so  perfect  that  be  went  out  (or  departed! 
to  Derbe  (see  above  on  v.  6)  on  tits  morrow  (or  the  next  day) 
after  these  events  occurred.  An  ingenious  living  writer  thinlis 
it  probable,  that  this  deliquium  or  swoon  at  Lystra  was  the 
trance  or  ecstasy  described  by  Paul  in  one  of  his  epistles 
(2  Cor,  12, 1-4),  wbether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he 
did  not  know.  With  Barnabas,  who  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  persecution,  which  would  naturally  M\  with  most  severity 
onPanlasthe  "  chief  speaker"  (v.  12),  not  only  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  but  in  opposition  both  to  Heathenism  and  anti- 
Christian  Judaism,  not  in  Lystra  only  but  in  Antioch  and 
Iconium.  The  first  of  these  three  places  seems  to  have  differ- 
ed from  the  others  aa  a  seat  of  immixed  heathenism,  without 
a  Synagogue  or  Jewish  settlers,  which  accounts  for  their  ex- 
cessive superstition  and  credulity,  and  is  itself  expired  by 
their  secluded  residence  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  Minor, 

21.  And  when  they  had  preached  the  Gospel  to 
tliat  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  again  to 
Lystra,  and  (to)  Iconium,  and  Antioch, 

Saving  both  evangelized  that  city  and  discipleS  many. 
They  not  only  preached  the  Gospel,  but  received  converts, 
which  implies  a  chnrch-organization,  (See  Matt,  28,  19,  and 
compare  Matt,  13,  62.  21,  57.)  Both  (re),  not  both  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  but  both  evangelized  and  discipled,  a  distinction 
obliterated  in  the  English  version  {preached  and  taught.) 
Their  ministry  at  Derbe  waa  none  the  less  successful  on  ac- 
count of  its  affordmg  so  little  historical  material,  according  to 
the  adage  that  the  best  times  to  live  in  are  the  worst  to  write 
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about.  They  here  encountered  probably  neither  heathen 
flattery  nor  Jewish  persecution ;  and  although  they  may  have 
performed  miracles,  these  probably  produced  no  olterior  ef- 
fects and  are  therefore  not  recorded.  Instead  of  returning  to 
Syria  by  the  nearest  way,  i.  e.  through  Cilicia,  Paul's  native 
country,  they  retraced  their  steps  from  Derbe,  and  revisited 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioeh  in  Pisidia,  in  an  order  opposite 
to  that  of  their  first  journey,  and  for  reasons  given  in  the  next 


23.  Confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  (and)  ex- 
horting them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Confirming  (strengthening,  establishing)  the  souls  (or 
minds)  of  the  disciples  (Christian  converts  in  those  places), 
by  additional  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  new  fiiith, 
and  by  exhortation  to  pei-form  its  duties.  Exhorting  (and 
entreating)  them  to  continue  in  (adhere  to  or  abide  by)  the 
(Christian)  faith  (which  they  had  recently  embraced.)  Before 
the  last  clause  some  supply  saying,  or  assuring  them,  because 
what  follows  ia  not  exhortation  but  instruction.  Two 
instances,  however,  of  the  very  same  construction  {to  exhort 
that)  have  been  cited  from  Polybina  and  Xenophon.  What 
follows  is  the  statement  of  a  general  ornnivei'sal  fact  common 
to  the  experience  of  all  believers,  and  presented  as  a  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  deterred  from  holding  fast  their  pro- 
fession by  disti-ess  or  opposition.  Much  tribulation,  literally, 
mani/  tribulaticms,  which  expresses  not  mere  quantity  or  num- 
ber but  variety.  Tribulations,  literally,  pressures,  straits, 
through  which  the  Christian  is  described  as  struggling,  ^co 
above,  on  7, 10. 11.  11, 19,  and  compare  Matt.  1, 14.  2  Cor. 
2, 4.)  It  is  necessary  (Sei)  f&r  us  to  go  in,  a  necesrfty  result- 
ing from  the  will  of  God,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  evils 
which  attend  our  fallen  state.  The  kingdom  of  God,  the  new 
economy  or  dispensation  of  his  grace,  sometimes  viewed  in  its 
inception  (see  above,  on  1,  3.  6),  and  sometimes  in  its  con- 
summation, as  a  state  of  future  blessedness,  which  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  here.  Compare  Paul's  favourite  idea  of  inherit- 
ing this  kingdom,  1  Cor.  6,9.  10.  15,  50.  Gal.  5,21.  Eph.  5, 
6,  also  found  in  James  2, 5. 
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23.  And  when  they  had  ordained  them  cldera 
in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they 
commended  them  to  the  Loi'd  on  whom  they  be- 
lieved. 

Bewdes  these  exhortations  ana  instructions,  they  gave 
their  converts  a  distinct  organization  as  societies  or  churches. 
TIte  meaning  of  the  word  ordained  has  been  the  suhject  ot 
protracted  and  vehement  dispute  between  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal  interpreters.  Tlio  latter  grant  that  the  original 
etjinological  import  of  the  Greek  word  is  to  vote  by  stretch- 
ing out  the  band,  but  they  contend  that  usage  had  so  modified 
its  meaning  as  to  generate  the  secondary  sense  of  choosing  or 
appointing,  without  any  reference  to  votes  or  popolai-  election ; 
and  this  they  insist  upon  as  the  unquestionable  use  of  the 
word  here,  where  the  act  is  predicated,  not  of  the  people  but 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  camiot  be  supposed  to  have  voted 
for  these  elders  with  the  outstretched  hand.  Some  go  farther 
and  adopt  the  patristieal  usage  of  the  word  to  denote  impo- 
sition of  hands,  aa  the  ordainmg  act ;  but  this  in  commonly 
agreed  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  long  posterior 
m  date  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  The  oppoate  extreme 
is  that  of  mating  the  word  here  denote,  directly  and  exclu- 
sively, the  act  of  suffrage  or  election  by  the  people.  To  meet 
the  objection,  which  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  act  de- 
scribed is  not  that  of  the  people,  but  of  Paul  and  Earaabas, 
some  modify  this  explanation  of  the  term,  so  as  to  make  it 
mean  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  appointed  or  ordained  the  elders 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  philological  objection  to  this  mod- 
ification, that  the  same  verb  cannot  denote  both  these  pro- 
cesses at  once,  can  only  be  removed  by  taking  one  step  far- 
ther and  thus  reaching  the  true  mean  between  the  opposite 
extremes.  This  middle  ground  is,  that  the  verb  itself,  ex- 
pressing as  it  clearly  does  the  act  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  can 
only  mean  that  they  appointed  or  ordained  these  elders,  with- 
out determinmg  the  modo  of  election  or  the  form  of  or- 
dination ;  but  that  the  use  of  this  iiai-ticular  expression,  which 
originally  signified  the  vote  of  an  assembly,  does  suffice  to 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  the  method  of  selection  was  the 
same  as  that  recorded  {not  in  1, 26,  where  the  election  was  by 
lot  and  by  direct  divine  authority,  but)  in  C,  5. 6,  where  it  is 
explicitly  recorded  that  the  people  chose  the  seven  and  the 
twelve  ordained  them,    Aaother  question,  as  to  this  verse,  is 
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the  qnestion  whether  Elmers  meana  diocesan  iDishops,  presby- 
ters (i.  e,  teaching  elders),  ruling  elders,  deacons,  or  church- 
officers  in  general,  including  perhaps  all  these  special  officers, 
except  the  first,  which  was  of  later  date.  In  favour  of  this 
comprehensiTe  meaning  is  the  fact  that  Deacons  are  not  men- 
tioned, and  the  corresponding  usage  of  the  word  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  old  theocracy  or  Jewish  church,  from  which  the 
tei-m  was  silently  transferred  to  that  of  Chi-ist,  and  not  from 
the  human  and  most  probably  much  later  iimtitution  of  the 
synagogue,  considered  as  a  separate  society.  (See  above,  on 
6,9.  9,2,20.  13,5.  15.43.)  As  the  Jewish  elders,  were  the 
heads  of  families,  and  other  men  of  like  position  in  society, 
these  Christian  elders  were  most  probably  selected  from  tho 
same  class.  In  every  church,  or  rather,  as  a  distributive  phrase, 
cAwrcA  5i/ cAwrcA  (see  above,  on  2, 4G.  47.  3,2.  5,42.  8,3,  13, 
27),  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  were  several 
ordained  in  each,  though  this  is  Uie  most  natural  construc- 
tion of  the  language,  and  the  one  most  agreeable  to  Jewish 
us^e,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  a  plurality  of  bishops,  no  less 
than  of  deacons,  in  the  church  at  PhiUppi  (Phil,  1, 1.)  Pray- 
ed toith/astinff,  literally,  fastings,  fasts,  the  plural  form  re- 
ferring to  successive  ordinations  in  the  several  churches.  The 
practice  of  combining  these  attendant  services  with  ordination 
has  extensively  prevmled  throughout  the  church  in  later  times. 
This  organization  of  tho  churches  may  have  been  defeiTed  till 
the  return  of  the  apostles,  to  allow  time  for  some  progress  in 
the  Christian  life  and  some  development  of  character  before 
the  choice  of  elders;  or  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  necessity 
arising  from  the  peraecution  and  expulsion  of  the  Apostles  out 
of  all  these  places.  On  their  journey  back,  the  porsecntion 
may  liave  ceased  (but  see  above,  on  v.  22) ;  or  they  may  have 
escaped  it  by  not  preaching  as  before  in  public,  but  conversing 
only  with  the  Christian  converts.  Commended,  deported, 
entrusted  for  safe  keeping,  as  a  precious  charge.  (See  below, 
on  20,32,  and  compare  Luke  12,48.  23,46.  lTim.1, 18. 
3  Urn.  2,2.  iPet.  4,19.)  To  (/te  iwd  (Jesus  Christ)  Jw  wAom 
they  liad  believed  (as  their  Redeemer)  and  thereby  become 
members  of  his  church,  before  they  were  thus  organized  ex- 
ternally. The  pluperfect  form,  inappropriately  used  in  the 
translation  of  vs.  18, 20,  is  hero  peculiarly  expressive,  as  de- 
noting that  their  faith  or  their  conversion  did  not  now  begin, 
but  i^ted  back  from  the  first  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabaa  to 
these  three  cities. 
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2-1.  23.  And  after  they  had  passed  throughout 
Pisidia,  they  came  to  Pamphyha.  And  when  they 
had  preached  the  word  in  Perga,  they  went  down  into 
Attalia : 

Having  come  (or  gon^  through  Fisidia,  on  thoir  way  to 
Antioch  its  capital  (see  above,  on  v.  21  and  on  13,14),  and 
aiso  nfter  leaving  it,  so  that  they  passed  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  province.  When  they  had  preached,  literally, 
haoing  spoken,  for  the  first  time  in  Perga,  where  they  merely 
landed  on  their  first  arrival  (see  above,  on  13, 13),  and  where 
they  now  seem  to  have  met  with  no  opposition  or  maltreat- 
ment. AttaJia,  a  city  of  Pam.^ylia,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Catarrhactes,  built  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  stiU  a  seaport  of  considerable  size  and  commerce,  under  a 
slightly  altered  name. 

26.  And  thence  sailed  to  Antioch,  from  whence 
they  had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God  for 
the  work  which  they  fulfilled. 

Sailed,  or  more  exactly,  sailed  away,  implying  distance. 
Aiitioch,  in  Syria,  see  above,  on  11, 19-27.  13, 1.  From  the 
same  port  to  the  same  port  sailed  a  fleet  of  French  Crusaders, 
in  the  year  1147,  after  passing  through  a  part  of  the  same  re- 
gion which  had  twice  been  traversed  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  a  very  different  errand 
and  with  very  difi'erent  sncce^.  Recommended  is  not,  as  it 
might  seem  from  the  veraon,  a  compounded  form  of  the  sy- 
nonymous verb  used  in  v.  23,  bat  a  similar  derivative  of  the 
verb  to  give,  meaning  here  delivered,  given  up,  in  a  good  sense, 
although  often  employed  elsewhere  in  a  bad  one  (see  above, 
on  3,  IS,  7,42,  8,3,  12,4.)  TFAence,  L  e,  fi-om  Antioeh,  they 
had  thus  been  committed  or  entrusted  to  t/ie  grace  of  Ood, 
i.  e.  to  the  divine  care  and  protection,  not  in  general  merely, 
but  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  missions  in  their  na- 
tive countries  (see  above,  on  13,4.  13),  which  (work)  they 
{v,ovf)  fulfilled,  completed,  brought  to  a  conclusion,  by  return- 
ing to  the  point  from  which  they  had  set  out.  The  last  words 
of  this  verse  show  that  the  tmrk  to  which  they  had  been 
solemnly  separated  by  the  church  at  Antioch,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  express  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  not  an 
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office  in  the  clrarc'i  or  an  order  in  the  ministry,  nor  even  tlie 
wliolc  rabsionaiy  work,  buttliis  one  mission,  whkh  Ihey  (now) 
fulJiUed.     (See  above,  on  13,  2.  3.) 

37.  And  when  theywere  come,  and  had  gathered 
the  church  together,  they  rehearsed  all  that  God  had 
done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened  the  door  of 
faith  unto  the  Gentiles. 

Being  tliere  (or  having  got  there,  see  ahove,  on  5, 21.  22. 
25.  9,26.89.  10,33.33.  11,23.  13,  li)  and  havinff  assembled 
(or  convened)  the  ehnrch  (still  spoken  of  as  one)  by  which  they 
had  been  "  separated  to  the  work,"  and  from  which  they  had 
been  "sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  {13, 41),  they  rehearsed 
(reported,  brought  back  word)  7iow  many  (or  how  great) 
things  (see  above,  on  2,39.  3,  34.  4,34.  13,48.)  God  did 
(or  had  dona)  with  them,  in  conjunction  with  them,  as  his  in- 
sti-uments,  his  agents,  his  oo-workera.  The  objection,  that 
this  interpretation  shares  the  honour  between  God  and  man, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Paul's  express  declaration  (l  Cor. 
3, 9),  "We  are  labourers  together  with  God,"  and  to  others 
like  it  (e.  g.  Mark  16,20.  2  Cor.  6, 1.)  The  same  double  use 
of  the  preposition  with  prevails  in  English,  as  when  one  is  said 
to  travel  with  a  sword,  and  to  fight  with  a  sword,  the  first 
with  denotes  merely  thjit  the  sword  is  in  his  company,  tho 
second  that  ho  uses  it.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  resort- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  corresponding  particle,  aiter 
words  denoting  treatment,  just  as  we  speak  ot  dealing  with 
one  (well  or  ill) ;  especially  as  this  would  seem  to  limit  their 
report  to  what  God  had  done  for  them,  instead  of  making  it 
include  what  he  had  done  through  them  for  the  Gentiles. 
(See  below,  on  15,4.  12.)  Tho  beautiful  figure  in  the  last 
clause  is  a  favourite  with  Paul  (1  Cor.  16,  9.  2  Cor.  2, 12.  Col. 
4, 8),  but  here  employed  in  a  peculiar  sense  or  rather  applica- 
tion, to  denote  tho  opportunity  afforded  to  the  Gentiles  of  be- 
Keving  upon  Christ  and  being  saved,  whereas  elsewhere  it  de- 
notes the  opportunity  afforded  to  himself  of  preaching  that 
salvation.  (See  1  Cor.  16,  9.  2  Cor.  2, 12.  Col.  4,  3,  and  com- 
pare  Rev.  3,  8.)  Gentiles,  literally,  nations,  see  above,  on  vs. 
2.  5.  IC.  This  report  was  not  made  to  the  local  church  of 
Antioch,  as  such,  but  as  a  sort  of  nnssionary  board  or  council 
for  the  Gentiles  (see  below,  upon  the  nest  verse.) 
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28.  And  thcro  they  abode  long  time  with  the  dis- 
ciples. 

There  is  omitted  by  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest 
critics.  Abode  long  time,  literally,  spent  (the  same  verb  as  iji 
V.  3,  and  in  12, 19)  time  not  a  little  (literally /ew,  see  above,  on 
12, 18),  with  the  disciples,  converts,  brethren,  Christiana  {see 
above,  on  11,  2C),  still  considered  as  learners,  and  as  sooh  re- 
quiring teachers,  which  suggests  a  reason  for  their  long  stay 
above  and  beyond  that  of  repose  or  relaxation ;  not  however 
as  mere  visitora  or  temporary  labourers,  but  as  having  now  re- 
sumed their  place  among  the  prophets  and  teacliers  of  the 
church  at  Antioch  (13, 1),  not  as  a  single,  much  less  as  an  in- 
dependent congregation,  but  as  the  Jerusalem  or  radiating 
centre  of  the  Gentile  world,  from  which  they  were  in  due  time 
to  go  forth  again,  not  only  to  the  old  Jerusalem  (15, 2),  but 
aJso  to  the  heathen  (15,  S3. 40.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Tnis  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  controversy  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  observance  of  tlie  ceremonial  law,  as  a  condition 
of  reception  to  the  Christian  church  (1-35) ;  and  also  the  be- 
ginning of  Paul's  second  foreign  mission  (36-41.)  Tlie  church 
at  Antioch  is  disturbed  by  Judaizing  teachers  (1.)  Paul  and 
Barnabas  oppose  them,  and  are  sent  to  consult  the  Apostlea 
and  Elders  at  Jerusalem  (2.)  Tliey  report  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  on  their  way  and  after  their  arrival  (3.  4.)  The 
converted  Pharisees  insist  upon  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentiles  (5.)  The  Apostlea  and  Elders  are  assembled  (6.) 
Peter  shows  that  the  question  has  already  been  decided  by 
divine  authority  (7-11.)  Paul  and  Barnabas  confirm  this  by 
a  statement  of  their  own  experience  (12.)  James  shows  from 
prophecy  that  it  had  always  been  a  part  of  the  divine  plan, 
(13-18.)  He  proposes  a  conciliatory  and  temporary  com- 
promise (lfh-21.)  It  is  adopted  and  deputies  to  Antioch  arc 
chosen  (22.)  The  decision  of  the  council  is  reduced  to  writing 
(23-29.)    It  ia  received  at  Antioch  with  great  joy  (30, 31.) 
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The  deputies  continue  there  for  some  time  and  are  then  dis- 
missed (32, 33.)  (Silas,)  Paul  and  Barnabas  continue  preach- 
ing there  (34-35.)  Paul  proposes  to  revisit  the  churches 
planted  in  their  former  mission  (36.)  Ho  and  Barnabas  differ 
as  to  John  Mark,  and  separate  in  consequence  (37-39.)  Paul 
goes  with  Silas  through  Bjria  and  OiJicia  (40, 41.) 

1.  And  certain  men  which  came  down  from  Judea 
taught  the  brethren,  (and  said),  Except  ye  be  circum- 
cised after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved. 

As  the  division  of  the  chapters  is  coovontional  and  arbi- 
trary, this  vei-sc  is  to  be  i-ead  in  the  closest  connection  iji'ith 
the  one  before  it.  And  (while  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  thus 
employed  at  Antiooh)  obtain  men  {some  persons,  see  above, 
on  14,  8).  The  suppression  of  the  names  may  be  contemptu- 
ous, or  at  least  intended  to  suggest  that  they  were  pereonally 
men  of  no  note  or  authority,  although  they  may  have  been 
lawfuUv  commissioned  teachers  (see  below,  on  v.  24.)  Gominff 
down  (see  above,  on  11, 27)  from  Judea  may  mean  from  Je- 
rusalem (see  above,  on  11,  l),  or  from  Palestine,  as  opposed  to 
SjTia,  from  the  inother-coimtry  and  the  mother-church,  be- 
tween which  and  the  church  at  Antioch  the  communication 
seems  to  have  been  frequent.  Taught,  in  the  imperfect  tense, 
implies  something  more  than,  a  mere  transient  vimt  or  occa- 
sional address,  and  also  makes  it  probable,  as  nothing  is  sug- 
gostod  to  the  contrary,  that  these  men  had  a  regular  com- 
mission or  authority  as  public  teachers.  The  brethren,  the 
disciples,  the  converted  Gentiles.  The  last  clause  gives  their 
own  words,  not  on  any  one  occasion,  but  the  snm  of  what 
they  used  to  say  upon  the  subject.  (See  above,  on  14, 17.) 
Mecept,  in  Greek,  if  not,  unless.  Circutncision  is  here  put 
for  the  whole  law,  as  the  cross  is  sometimes  put  tor  the  whole 
Gospei(lCor.  1, 18.  Gal.  6, 12.14.  Phil.  3, 18),  and  the  baptism 
of  John  for  his  whole  ministry  (see  above,  on  1,22.)  After 
the  manner  is  too  weak  a  veraon  of  the  Greek,  which  means 
(accorditiff  to)  the  institute  (or  institution)  of  Moses,  including 
the  idea  both  of  law  and  custom  (see  above,  on  6, 14.)  Tho 
clause  does  not  mean  that  being  circumcised  would  save  them, 
or  that  faith  in  Christ  was  not  required,  but  that  it  would  not 
avail  them  without  circumcision  or  observance  of  the  law. 
This  was  afbei-wards  tho  doctrine  of  the  Jewish-Christian  sect 
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called  Ebioiiites,  whose  origin  indeed  may  be  traced  biick  to 
the  very  controversy  here  recorded. 

2.  AVhen  therefore  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small 
dissension  and  disputation  with  them,  they  determiiied 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them, 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and  El- 
ders about  this  question. 

There  hting  (or  arising)  there/ore,  i.  e,  in  consequence  of 
this  erroneous  teaching.  iVo  smaS,  precisely  the  same  phrase 
that  is  translated  long  in  14, 28.  Dissension,  a  Greek  word 
which  in  Greek  means  standing  (as  in  Heb.  9,  8),  then  the  act 
oi  standing  up  or  rising  iax^^iwya,  insurrection  (Matt.  15,7, 
from  the  Latin  verb  insurgo,  to  rise  np  against),  once  trans- 
lated np-oar  (l  9,  40),  thrice  sedition  (24, 5.  Luke  23, 18.  25), 
here  denoting  violent  contention  and  commotion.  This  does 
not  necessaiify  imply  that  they  succeeded  in  forming  a  party, 
or  ganed  any  foUo^vers,  but  only  that  the  preaching  of  this 
doctrine  produced  great  excitement,  as  it  naturally  would 
among  the  Grentiles,  who  had  been  received  into  the  church 
without  conforming  to  the  ceremonial  law.  Disputation,  lit- 
erally, seeking,  search,  investigation,  but  always  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  that  of  a  polemic  kind,  whether  the  foi-m 
be  compounded  (as  in  v.  7.  28,  29,  and  in  the  common  text  of 
this  verse)  or  uncompounded  (aa  in  John,  3,  25.  1  Tim.  1,  4. 
6, 4,  2  Tim.  2, 23.  Tit.  3, 9,  and  here,  according  to  the  latest 
critics.)  Daul  and  Barnabas  had,  literally,  being  (or  arising) 
to  PaM?a?nf£ffl)Vi«5(TS,  not  merely  as  distinguished  "prophets 
and  teachers  in  the  church  at  Antioch"  (13, 1),  but  as  the  first 
two  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles,  who  had  organized  their  con- 
verts into  Christian  churches  (14,  23),  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  principle  which  these  men  laid  down  as  es- 
sential to  salvation,  and  who  therefore,  being  specially  attack- 
ed, were  under  the  necessity  of  specially  opposing  this  false 
doctrine,  in  their  own  defence  as  well  as  for  the  truth's  sake. 
With  t/iem,  literally,  to,  at,  or  against  them  (see  above,  on  11, 
2),  i.  e.  the  Judaizing  teachers,  who  appear  as  the  only  chapi- 
pions  of  their  cause  at  Antioch,  They  determined,  ordered,  or 
appointed  (seeabove,  on  13,  48,  and  below,  on  22, 10.  28,23), 
must  be  construed  with  neither  of  the  nearest  antecedents,  but 
indefinitely  (so  aa  to  mean,  *(  was  ordered),  or  referred  to  tlie 
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church-officers  or  members,  although  not  expressly  mentioned. 
Should  go  up,  literally,  {appointed  I'aul  and  Mamabas)  to  go 
up  {see  above,  on  11,2,  and  below,  on  18,23.  21,4,  12, 15. 
24, 11,  25, 1.  9.)  Certain  other  (or  in  modern  phrase,  some 
others)  oj^them  (out  of  them,  or  from  among  them),  i.e.  other 
ministers  or  members  of  the  chnrch  at  Antioch,  one  of  ivhom 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  Titns  (see  below,  on  v.  4.) 
The  Apostles,  who  were  probably  always  returning  to  Jerusa- 
lem, as  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  from  their  missions  and 
official  journeys,  so  that  some  were  always  present  in  the  Holy 
City,  thus  preserving  to  the  mother-church  its  representative 
and  normaJ  character,  and  giving  it  authority  to  act  for  the 
whole  body,  aiders,  presbyters,  or  local  officers  of  that 
church.  (See  above,  on  1 1,  30.  14, 23.)  Question,  or  dispute, 
a  kindred  form  to  that  translated  disputation,  the  Greek 
words  differing  only  in  the  final  syllable,  one  denoting  the  act, 
the  other  the  subject,  of  contention, 

3.  And  being  brought  on  their  way  by  the  church, 
they  passed  through  Phenice  and  Samaria,  declaring 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  :  and  they  caused  great 
joy  unto  all  the  brethren. 

And,  or  more  exactly,  so  then  (see  above,  on  1,  6.  18.  2, 41. 
5,41.  8,4.25.  9,31.  11,19.  12,6.  13,4.14,3.)  They  being 
brought  on  tJieir  way,  or  more  exactly,  forwarded,  sent  for- 
ward, i.  e.  publicly  escorted  to  a  ceitain  distance  and  then  for- 
mally dismissed  or  taken  leave  of.  This  ancient  mark  of 
kindness  and  respect  was  often  practised  by  the  early 
Christians.  (See  below,  on  20,  38,  21,  5,  and  compare  Kom. 
15,  24.  I  Cor.  16,  6.  11.  2  Cor.  1, 16.  Tit.  3, 13.  3  John  6.)  It 
was  not  an  act  of  private  friendship  merely,  but  performed  by 
the  church  as  a  coDective  body,  represented  either  by  its 
elders,  or  by  delegates  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  more 
probably  than  either,  by  as  many  of  its  membei-s  as  conld  be 
assembled.  This  method  of  dismissing  them  or  parting  from 
them,  was  a  kind  of  additional  commission,  over  and  above  the 
written  one,  with  which  they  were  of  course  provided.  Pass- 
ed {went  or  earne)  through  Phenice,  i.  e.  Phenicia  (see  above, 
on  11, 19.  12, 20)  and  Samaria,  not  the  city  but  the  province 
(see  above,  on  8, 5.  9.  14.)  Gcdilee,  wliich  lay  between  these 
provinces,  is  here  omitted  (as  it  is  above,  in  1,  8) ;  perhaps  be- 
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cause  it  was  not  customary  to  distingoish.  it  in  such  eininiera- 
tions  (but  see  above,  on  9, 31)  ;  or  perhajis  because  they  went 
by  sea  from  Tyre  to  Ptoleroais  or  Cesarea,  as  in  Paul's  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem  (see  below,  on  21,  2-8)  ;  or  because  they 
did  not  publish  the  converaon  of  the  Gentiles  there,  the  Gali- 
lean Christians  being  Jewish  converts,  which  was  not  so  in 
Phenicia,  nor  (strictly  speaking)  even  in  Samaria  (see  above, 
on  1,  8.  8, 1. 14,  and  compare  John  4, 9.)  Dedaring,  not  in 
general  terms  merely,  but  relating  fiJly,  giving  a  particular 
account  (compare  the  use  of  the  same  emphatic  compound  in 
13, 41  above.)  Conversion,  turning,  i.  e.  in  this  case,  from  the 
worship  of  idols,  sa  well  as  from  toe  service  of  Satan,  to  the 
true  God  (see  above,  on  14, 15,  and  below,  on  26, 18.)  Caus- 
ed, literally,  made,  created,  or  occasioned.  AU  the  brethren, 
or  disoiplea,  i.  e.  Christian  converts,  in  Phenicia  and  Samaria, 
who  would  naturally  feel  peculiar  interest  in  the  tidings  thus 
announced  to  them,  which  no  doubt  reminded  the  Samaritan 
disciples  of  their  own  conversion  and  the  joy  which  followed 
it.     (See  above,  on  8, 8,  and  compare  John  4, 39-42.) 

4,  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they 
were  received  of  the  church,  and  (of)  the  apostles  and 
elders,  and  they  declared  all  thmgs  that  God  had  done 
with  them. 

Seing  come  (or  having  arrived)  They  were  received,  or 
more  emphatically,  welcomed,  received  gladly,  as  the  same 
verb  is  translated  in  Luke  8,  40.  0/  (i,  e.  by)  the  church,  the 
body  of  believers,  not  as  individuals  merely,  but  as  a  collective 
body  (see  above,  on  v,  3.)  The  Apostles,  still  reading  there, 
at  least  as  their  headquarters  (see  above,  on  v,  2)  ;  or  as  some 
with  less  probability  suppose,  assembled  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing ;  while  others  gather  from  Gal.  2,  9,  that  the  Apostles 
here  meant  are  the  three  there  named.  It  is  commonly 
agreed  now  that  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  referred  to  in  that 
cliapter  of  Galatians  is  the  one  recorded  in  the  narrative  be- 
fore us,  although  some  identify  it  with  the  one  in  11,30. 
12, 25,  some  with  that  in  18,  22,  and  some  with  an  additional 
journey  not  recorded  in  the  history.  It  is  objected  to  the  first 
hypothesis  that  Paul  speaks  of  having  gone  up  "  by  revelation" 
(Gal.  2,  2),  i.  e.  by  express  divine  command,  whereas  Luke 
represents  him  as  a  delegate  from  Antioch.      But  the  two 
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things  are  perfectly  compatible,  aa  appears  from  a  comjjarison 
of  13,  3.  4,  where  Barnabas  and  Saul  are  expressly  SMd,  in  two 
Bncceasive  verses,  to  have  been  sent  both  by  the  Church  and 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  present  case,  we  may  suppose  the 
"revelation"  to  have  been  made,  as  in  that  case,  to  the 
"Prophets  and  Teachers  in  the  Church  at  Antioch"  (13, 1), 
directing  them  to  act  as  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  v.  2 
above ;  or  secretly  to  Paul  himself,  directing  him  to  undertake 
the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  his  brethren.  It  is  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  identity  of  these  two  joui'neys,  that  one  of  the 
"  some  others  "  who  went  up  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  (v,  2)  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  "Ktus  (see  Gal.  3, 1),  who  is 
nowhere  named  in  Acts,  if  we  except  a  spurious  or  doubtful 
reading  in  a  single  passage.  (See  below,  on  18, 7.)  The  date 
of  these  transactions  has  been  variously  fixed  &om  A.  D.  47  to 
52,  but  the  best  modem  writers  are  in  favour  of  the  year  60, 
or  at  the  latest  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  T/ie  elders 
may  be  here  described  as  givmg  Paol  and  Barnabas  a  separate 
welcome  or  reception,  as  well  as  the  Apostles  ;  or  both  may- 
be mentioned  as  the  organs  through  which  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  church.  It  would  not  be  imgrammatical  indeed, 
though  not  perhaps  so  natural,  to  construe  the  clause  thus, 
'they  were  welcomed  by  the  church,  both  the  apostles  and 
the  elders,'  i.  e,  both  liiese  classes  acting  as  the  organs  or 
channels  of  conmmnication,  between  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  deputies  from  Anfioch.  Declared,  reported,  brought 
back  word,  a  different  verb  from  that  in  v.  8,  and  expressing 
more  distinctly  the  idea  of  official  statement,  as  distinguished 
fi-om popular  narration.  AUthings,  literally,  Aow^eat  (or  Aow 
many)  things;  see  above,  on  3,  24.  4,  34.  13,  48.  With  tJiem, 
see  above,  on  14, 27. 

5.  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  which  believed,  saying,  That  it  was  needful 
to  circiuncise  them,  and  to  command  (them)  to  keep 
the  law  of  Moses. 

This  is  not  a  part  of  their  report,  relating  the  same  fact 
that  is  recorded  in  v,  1  above,  which  would  reqiiire  "  saying '' 
or"sddthey"  to  be  prefixed  (as  in  the  Geneva  Bible), but 
Luke's  own  statement  of  what  happened  at  Jerusalem,  after 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  made  their  report.    The  only  argu- 
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ment  in  favour  of  the  first  construction  mentioned  is  that  other- 
wise the  reason  of  their  coming  is  not  given  at  all.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  not  that  they  probably  did  state  it,  though  it 
is  not  here  recorded,  which  supposes  the  main  theme  of  their 
discourse  to  be  omitted,  but  that  it  was  really  involved  in 
their  report  of  "  what  tiod  had  done  with  them  "  (v.  4),  which 
of  course  included  the  immediate  reception  of  the  Gentiles 
without  circumcision.  This  would  at  once  raise  the  same 
question  that  had  been  discussed  at  Antioch,  with  or  without 
a  formal  narrative  of  that  discussion,  Mose  vp,  in  Greek  a 
double  compound,  meaning  that  they  rose  up  out  of  some- 
thing, probably  their  place  in  the  assembly,  or  rose  up  from 
among  the  persons  who  composed  it.  This  would  not  be  a 
natural  expression  in  the  mouth  of  Paul  or  Barnabas,  but  is 
perfectly  appropriate  in  Luke's  own  narrative,  where  the  fact 
of  a  meeting  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  preceding  con- 
text. Some  of  those  from  (i,  e.  belonging  to,  or  who  had 
come  out  from)  (Ae  sect  (school  or  party),  of  the  Pharisees 
{see  above,  on  B,  17.  34.)  The  form  of  expression  implies  that 
there  were  other  converts  from  that  sect,  besides  tiiose  who 
acted  upon  this  occaaon,  and  also  accounts  for  the  rise  of  such 
a  doctrine,  which  might  naturally  spring  from  Pharisaic  habits 
and  associations,  even  in  the  case  of  such  as  had  believed,  i,  e. 
in  Jesus  as  the  trae  Messiah.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  present 
tense  (see  above,  on  1, 16.  21)  to  dreumcise  them,  i,  e.  the 
Gentile  converts,  showing  that  their  reception  without  cir- 
cumcision had  formed  part  of  the  preceding  statement.  The 
last  clanse  is  explanatory  of  the  one  before  it ;  to  circumcise 
them  was  in  fact  to  require  them  to  observe  the  whole  law,  of 
which  circumcision  was  the  distinctive  badge  and  sacramental 


G.  And  the  apostles  and  elders  came  together  for 
to  consider  of  this  matter. 

Came  together  is  in  Greek  a  pasdve  form  meaning  were 
collected  or  assembled.  (Then  were  convened  the  Apostles, 
&c.)  That  the  Apostles  did  not  tmdertake  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute alone,  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  church  had  sdready  tflten  place,  and  that  the  system 
was  in  active  operation.  The  elders,  not  the  diocesan  bishops 
of  Judea,  for  as  yet  there  were  none ;  nor  the  pastors  of  Judea, 
or  of  a  still  wider  region,  for  of  this  we  have  no  intimation  in 
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the  text  or  context ;  but  the  local  rulers  of  the  mother^harch, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Apostles  as  representatives  of 
the  cnurch  at  large.  (For  to,  see  above,  on  5, 31.)  Consider 
of,  literally,  see  about,  an  expression  common  to  both  idioms. 
This  matter,  literally,  this  -word,  which  may  either  mean  this 
doctrine,  as  to  the  necesMty  of  circumcision,  or  this  Statement, 
this  report,  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  That  it  cannot  dmply 
mean  this  thing,  without  regard  to  word  or  epeeeb  at  aU,  see 
above,  on  5,  24.  8,21.  10,29. 

7.  And  when  there  had  been  much  disputing, 
Peter  rose  up,  and  said  unto  them,  Men  (and)  brethren, 
ye  know  how  that  a  good  while  ago  God  made  choice 
among  us,  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear 
the  word  of  the  gospel  and  beheve. 

And  much  discussion  (see  above,  on  v.  2)  having  taken 
place,  Peter  standing  up  (or  rising,  see  above,  on  1, 15)  said 
to  them  (i.  e.  to  the  Apostles  and  the  Elders,  mentioned  in  the 
verse  preceding),  Men  (and)  brethren  (see  above,  on  1,16.) 
Ye  know  is  very  strong  in  the  original,  I'e  [powrselvesj  are 
(welt)  aware  (see  above,  on  10,28.)  A  good  while  ago, 
literally,  from  old  (or  ancient)  days,  a  strong  but  mdefinite 
apd  relative  expression,  the  precise  extent  of  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  context,  and  which  here  evidently  means 
at  the  be^ning  of  this  work  among  the  Gentiles,  referring 
no  doubt  to  his  own  vision  at  Joppa  and  his  subseijuent  recep- 
tJon  of  Cornelius  and  his  household  into  the  Christian  Church, 
without  requiring  circumcision  or  subjection  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  Among  us,  hterally,  in  us,  which  some  regard  as  a 
Hebraism  for  chose  us,  the  verb  choose  being  follow;ed  in  He- 
brew by  a  preposition  often  rendered  in.  But  although  this 
idiom  is  sometimes  copied  in  the  Septnagint  version,  there  is 
no  other  instance  of  it  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  common  version  is  no  donbt  correct.  Among  us,  or 
accoriMng  to  some  manuscripts,  among  you,,  i,  e,  the  Apostles, 
whom,  in  either  case,  he  may  be  considered  as  addressing. 
Made  choice,  or  more  exactly,  chose  out,  selected  for  himself 
or  for  hia  own  «se  (see  above,  on  1,  2.  24.  6,  5.  13, 17.)  The 
verb  may  either  govern  me  understood,  or  be  understood  to 
mean  chose  this  ^o  wit,  that)  by  my  mouth,  i.  e.  through  my 
preaching  and  oral  instruction.     The  Gentiles,  literally,  tho 
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nations,  see  above,  on  10,  45.  11, 1.  18.  Skcdd  hear,  in  the 
original,  choss  the  Gentiles  to  hear.  The  word  of  the  Gospel, 
i.  e.  its  utterance  or  proclamation,  as  ajoyful  message  to  man- 
kind. And  believe,  in  Jesus,  admitting  him  to  be  the  true 
Messiah,  and  trusting  in  him  as  the  only  Saviour.  The  fact 
which  Peter  here  refers  to,  as  familiar  to  his  hearers,  is  not 
tlie  general  fact  that  Gentiles  had  already  been  converted  and 
received  into  tlje  church,  but  that  it  was  through  his  agency, 
though  knoivn  as  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision, 

8.  9.  And  God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts,  bare 
them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  (he 
did)  unto  us ;  and  put  no  difference  between  us  and 
them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith. 

J%e  heart-hnowing  God,  or  God  the  heart-hnower,  the  same 
expression  that  is  used  above,  in  1, 24.  Bare  witness,  testified, 
to  them,  the  Gentiles  thus  received  into  the  Church.  Peter's 
argument  is  here  the  same  as  in  10,  47.  11, 17,  to  wit,  that  all 
doubt  was  precluded  by  the  act  of  God  himself,  who  had  de- 
cided the  whole  question  by  dealing  with  those  Gentiles  pre- 
cisely as  he  did  with  the  converted  Jews,  bestowing  the  same 
spiritual  influence  on  both,  and  with  the  same  moral  effect. 
Put  (or  mad^  no  difference,  did  not  distingniah  or  discrimi- 
nate, between  us  (as  Jews)  and  t/iem  (as  Gentiles.)  By  faith, 
not  merely  by  the  truth  objectively  considered,  but  by  the 
beUef  of  it,  including  personal  acceptance  of  the  Saviour,  with- 
out which  even  the  truth  can  have  no  sanctifying  influence 
(see  John  17, 17).  Both  these,  i.  e.  sanctification  and  the  faith 
from  which  it  springs,  are  the  fruits  of  that  Spirit  who  was 
given  equally  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

10.  Now  therefore  why  tenapt  ye  God,  to  put  a 
yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  our 
fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear  ? 

And  now  seems  to  be  used  both  as  a  temporal  and  logical 
phrase.  '  Such  was  the  divine  decision  in  the  former  case,  and 
now,  in  the  case  before  us,  why  &c.'  (See  above,  on  3. 17. 
7,34.  10,5.  1.3,11.)  rempiyeGo!?,!  e.  pat  him  to  the  proo^ 
try  his  patience  and  forbearance,  by  requiring  further  evidence 
of  what  he  has  already  made  so  plain.     (See  above,  on  5.  9, 
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and  compare  Ex.  1 7,  2.  Dent,  6, 16,  Isiii.  7, 12.  Mai.  3, 15.  Matt. 
i,  1.  Luke  4,  12.  1  Cor.  10,  9.)  When  God  had  so  explicitly 
declared  that  feith,  with  its  effects,  entitled  men  to  be  received 
into  the  church,  it  would  be  tempting  him.  to  look  for  other 
evidence  or  prescribe  other  terms  of  admission.  Especially 
would  this  be  so  if  the  conditions  thus  insisted  on  were  not 
only  gratuitous  but  intrinsically  onerous,  tod  proved  so  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  now  wished  to  impose  them,  and  of 
their  predecessors.  The  intolerable  yote  of  which  he  speats 
is  not  merely  the  complex  requisitions  of  the  ceremonial  law ; 
for  these  they  and  their  Others  could  and  did  bear,  and  were 
only  too  prone  to  increase  the  burden  in  the  hope  of  being 
thereby  saved.  The  yoke  meant  is  the  whole  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Gospel,  and  of  which  the  ceremonial  sys- 
tem was  a  mere  form  or  expression ;  the  covenant  of  works 
as  distinguished  from  the  covenant  of  grace  in  the  economy  of 
man's  salvation  ;  the  hope  of  deliverance  by  merit  or  obedience, 
as  distinguished  fi-om  deliverance  by  grace  or  favour.  This 
had  always  been  a  yoke" or  burden,  even  to  believers,  who  were 
now  delivered  from  it  by  the  change  of  dispensations,  being 
taught  to  come  at  once  to  Christ  without  obstruction  or  delay, 
a  privilege  of  which  these  Christian  Pharisees  were  anxious  to 
deprive  the  Gentiles. 

11.  Bat  we  believe  that  through  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  saved,  even  as  they. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  hoping  to  be  saved  our- 
selves by  that  which  we  are  asked  to  impose  upon  the  Gentile 
converts.  Through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesxts  Christ,  i.  e. 
the  divine  mercy  exercised  through  him  alone,  and  here  con- 
trasted with  the  heavy  yoke  ot  legal,  ceremonial  bondage. 
We  (the  converted  Jews)  bdieve  (i.  e.  confidently  expect)  to 
he  saved.  Even  as,  literally,  after  (or  according  to)  what 
manner  (see  above,  on  1, 11.  7,  28,  where  the  same  noun  and 
pronoun  are  used,  but  without  the  preposition.)  This  phrase 
denotes  exact  resemblance,  even  in  minute  paiijculars.  They 
is  explained  by  some  to  mean  the  gentile  converts,  by  others 
the  lathers,  both  which  classes  are  referred  to  in  the  verse 
preceding.  Both  constructions  are  grammatical,  and  each 
affords  a  good  sense  in  itself  and  in  relation  to  the  context. 
According  to  the  first,  the  meaning  is,  we  ought  to  lay  no  un- 
necessary yoke  upon  them,  for  our  own  hope  of  salvation  is 
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the  same  ■witli  theirs.  Aocorcling  to  the  other,  it  is,  we  ought 
not  to  lay  upon  the  GentUea  the  same  yoke  which  our  fathers 
found  BO  useless,  since  they  as  well  as  we  were  obliged  after 
all  to  he  saved  by  grace.  On  the  whole,  the  former  explana- 
tion ia  more  natural,  and  now  commonly  preferred.  The 
reference  of  we  and  they  to  Peter  and  Paul  or  to  Peter  and 
James,  Paul  and  Barnabas,  respectively,  is  a  forced  construc- 
tion needing  no  refutation, 

12.  Then  all  the  multitude  kept  silence,  and  gave 
audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  declaring  what  miracles 
and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by 
them. 

Then,  and,  or  hut.  All  the  multitude,  the  whole  mass,  of 
those  present,  implying  a  much  larger  number  than  the 
Apostles  and  the  Elders  (v.  6),  unless  uiese  were  very  numer- 
ous, (See  below,  on  vs.  22.  23.)  XepJajfence  is  a  single  word 
in  Greek,  to  which  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  English. 
There  was  no  continuation  or  renewal  of  the  previous  dispute, 
but  silent  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  Barnabas  and 
Paul  in  confirmation  of  Peter's  s^gnment.  Gave  audience, 
literally,  heard  or  listened.  As  Paul  was  not  one  of  the 
twelve,  but  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  his  name  stands  nat- 
urally after  that  of  Barnabas,  by  whom  he  was  originally  intro- 
duced and  recommended  to  the  brethren  at  Jeru^em,  (See 
above,  on  9,27.)  Dedaringi,  see  ahov^  on  10, 8,  and  below,  on 
21, 19.  Miracles  (or  rather  signs)  and  wonders  (see  above,  on 
2,  43,  4,  30.  5, 12.  6, 8.  7,  36'  8, 13.  14, 31)  is  not  a  figure  for 
extraordinary  moral  changes,  such  as  conviction  and  con- 
veraion,  which  might  be  described  as  "  miracles  of  grace ;" 
but  Kteral  mirades,  attesting  their  divine  legation  and  the  au- 
thority by  which  they  received  Gentile  converts  and  organized 
Gentile  churches. 

13.  And  after  they  had  held  their  peace,  James 
answered,  saying.  Men  (and)  brethren,  hearken  unto 
me: 

JTeld  their  peace,  were  silent,  ceased ;  the  same  verb  that 
is  used  in  the  preceding  verse.  Answered,  not  merely  spoke 
(seeabove,  on  3, 12.  5,8.  10,46),butrespo»M?e(?to  whatPeter, 
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Paul  and  Barnabas  had  just  said;  or  replied  to  the  question 
wliich  had  brought  them  together.  James  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  "  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  "  (Gal.  1,  19), 
uot  one  of  the  twelve,  but  an  unbeliever  (John  7,  5),  till 
convinced  by  Christ'e  appearing  to  him  after  his  resurrection 
(1  Cor.  15,  V),  Bumamed  the  Just,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Jews  soon  after  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  history- 
There  is  however  a  strong  presumption  that  the  person .  hold- 
ing so  distinguished  a  position  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
while  the  Apostles  stiU  survived,  was  himself  one  of  their  num- 
ber ;  and  as  James  the  eon  of  Alphens  was  probably  a  cousin 
of  onr  Saviour  (see  above,  on  1,13),  he  might  be  called  his 
brother  (Gal.  !,  19)  in  strict  accordance  with  biblical  and  ori- 
ental usage.  (See  Gen.  14, 16.  29, 12.  15.  Rom.  1, 13.  9, 3. 
1  Cor.  1,  1.)  It  is  very  possible  that  James  resided  in  Jeru- 
salem more  constantly  than  any  other  of  the  twelve,  and  had 
special  charge  of  the  church  there,  not  however  as  an  ordinary 
pastor,  rau3i  less  ae  a  diocesan  bishop,  but  as  a  resident 
Apostle,  (See  above,  on  12,  17,  and  below,  on  21,  18.) 
Mearktn  unto  me,  or  simply  hear  me,  i.  e,  me  too,  or  me  also ; 
hear  what  I,  as  well  as  they  who  have  already  spoken,  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject.  This  request  is  very  far  from  fovouring 
the  notion  that  James  spoke  with  superior  authority,  or  even 
as  the  pre^dent  of  the  assembly. 

14.  15.  Simeon  hatli  declared  how  God  at  the  first 
did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for 
his  name.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  proph- 
ets ;  as  it  is  written  : 

Simeon,  the  Septuagint  form  of  the  Hebrew  name,  fomid 
also  in  13,  labove,andmLuke  2,25.  34.  3,30.  Rev.  7,7,and 
used  by  Peter  himself  in  one  of  his  epistles  (2  Peter  !,  1.)  The 
more  usual  form  {Simon)  is  rather  Greek  than  Hebrew ;  but 
both  occur  in  Jewish  books.  Some  have  strangely  supposed 
that  James  has  reference  here  to  the  words  of  Simeon  inXnke 
2,  30-32.  At  tlie  Jirst,  or  simply  first,  i.  e.  before  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  thus  deciding  the 
whole  question  in  advance  (see  above,  on  vs.  7-9.)  '  Visited, 
or  viewed,  em-veyed,  with  a  view  to  chooang  (see  above,  on 
C,  3.  7,  23.)  Gentiles,  nations  (see  above,  on  vs.  3.  7.  12. 
A  people,  chosen  people,  church  (see  above,  on  13, 17.  24,  si  J 
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For  his  iiame,  i.  e,  to  he  called  his  people,  or  perhaps,  to  be 
founded  on  his  name,  or  in  reliance  on  it  {see  above,  on  2,  38, 
4,17.16.  5,28,40.)  Mir  his  honour  or  ffloTy  is  not  expressed 
though  necessarily  implied.  The  whole  verse  refers  to  the 
important  feet,  alleged  by  Peter,  that  this  direct  reception  of 
the  Gentiles  was  no  new  thing  introdnced  by  Paul  and  Bamar 
has,  bnt  practised  long  before  by  Peter,  with  express  divine 
approval.  The  fact  thus  historically  proved  James  now  shows 
to  have  been  no  afterthought  or  departure  from  the  purpose 
previously  revealed,  but  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  from  the 
beginning,  as  attested  by  the  Prophets,  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  more  particularly  those  who  were 
commissioned  to  predict  the  advent  of  Messiah  (see  above,  on 
3,21.  24.  7,52.  10,43.  13,27.) 

16.  After  this  I  -will  return,  and  will  build  again 
the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down ;  and  I 
will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up. 
These  are  not  given  as  the  words  of  more  than  one 
prophet,  but  as  a  specimen  or  single  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  prophets,  as  a  class,  contemplate  the  vocation  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  quotation  is  made  fi'om  the  Septuagint  version, 
even  where  it  varies  most  from  the  ori^al;  not  because  the 
latter  would  not  answer  the  Apostle's  purpose,  but  because  he 
no  doubt  Bpote  iri  Greek,  and  therefore  used  the  current 
version,  without  regard  to  its  inaccuracies,  as  they  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  design  of  his  quotation.  The  original  passage 
is  Amos  9, 11.  12.  After  these  things,  although  not  a  Uteral 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  conveys  the  same  essential  meaning, 
that  of  mere  posteriority  or  aabseqneiice.  I  will  return  is  nei- 
ther in  tlie  Hebrew  nor  the  Septuagint,  but  supplied  b^  tho 
Apostle,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  sense  of  both,  as  an  mtro- 
ductory  suggestion  that  tne  prophecy  is  one  of  restoration  and 
returning  ^vour.  Some,  with  less  probabihty,  regard  it  as  a 
Hebrew  idiom  for  again  ^I  wOl  again  rebuild),  which  would 
bo  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  translation  when  it  is  not  found 
in  the  ori^nal.  (As  to  the  Idiom  in  question,  see  above,  on 
7,  42.)  Build  again,  or  rebuild,  answering  to  one  Greek 
n-ord.  Tabernacle,  tent,  not  put  for  house  or  dwelling  in 
general,  but  for  the  meanest  and  least  durable  of  human 
habitations,  contrasted  with  a  royal  palace,  to  denote  the  low 
condition  to  which  David's  famUy  must  bo  reduced  before  the 
VOL.  II — 1* 
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prophecy  could  be  fulfilled.  The  same  change  is  elsewhere 
represented  by  a  shoot  springing  from  the  root  or  Btamp  of  & 
prostrate  tree  (Isai.  11, 1.)  The  image  here  presented  is  not 
merely  that  of  a  tent,  but  of  a  fellen  tent,  ^uins,  breaches, 
fragments,  or  remains.  Set  it  vp  (or  rather  uprifffu)  is  again 
a  single  word  in  Greek  and  migiit  be  rendered,  re-erect 

17.  That  the  residue  of  men  miglit  seek  after  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  is  call- 
ed, saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things. 

The  original  is,  that  they  may  inJierit  (or  possess)  the  rem- 
nant of  £klom  and  aU  the  nations.  Edom  is  particulai'ly 
named  as  a  hereditary  enemy  of  Israel,  who  had  been  subdued 
by  David,  but  revolted  under  his  successors.  That  it  is  merely 
used  to  represent  the  Gentiles,  appears  from  the  generic  terms 
that  follow.  That  the  conquest  here  foretold  is  a  spiritual  one, 
is  clear  from  the  last  clause,  upon  whom  my  name  is  eaUed, 
which  is  often  applied  to  Israd,  as  Jehovah's  consecrated  or 
peculiar  people.  (See  Deut.  28, 9.  10,  Isai.  63, 19.  Jer.  7, 10. 
11.  14,  9,  and  compare  Deut.  12, 5.  Jer.  15, 16.  33, 2.)  The 
essential  meanmg  of  the  passage,  therefore,  is  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  David  was  to  be  connected  with  the 
spiritual  conquest  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  as  such  a  subjugation  is 
not  merely  passive,  but  involves  the  act  of  seeking  after  God, 
it  is  expressed  sufficiently  though  not  exactly  in  the  Septoa- 
gint  version  here  adopted.  All  these  things  ia  merely  an  am- 
plification of  the  original  expression  {this^  All,  however,  ia 
omitted  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions. 

18.  Known  mito  God  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  received  text,  here  translated,  this  verse 
expresses  still  more  strongly  and  directly  than  v.  15,  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church 
was  no  afterthought  or  innovation,  but  a  part  of  the  divine 
plan  from  the  beginning.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  this 
verse  is  veiy  variously  given  in  the  manuscripts,  and  wholly 
wanting  in  several  of  the  oldest,  the  modern  critics  have  ex- 
punged it,  leaving  only  the  words,  known  from,  the  beginning, 
which  must  then  be  read  as  the  concluding  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  saith  the  Lord,  tlie  {one)  doing  these  things 
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(which  are  or  have  been)  known  from  the  beginning.  This  is 
then  a  siipplementaiy  or  exegetical  clause  added  hj  the 
Apostie  to  the  passage  quoted,  and  perhaps  on  that  account 
converted  by  transcribers  into  an  independent  proposition. 
Heginning  of  the  world  is  a.  single  word  in  Greefi,  the  samo 
that  is  Hsed  in  3, 25,  and  there  explained  as  an  indefimte  or 
relative  expression,  sometimes  denoting  absolute  eternity, 
sometimes  endless  existence,  sometimes  a  particular  period, 
ai^e,  or  dispensation.  Hence  some  ■would  make  it  here  equiv- 
alent to  Peter's  phrase  {from  ancient  days)  in  v.  7  above,  i.  e. 
from  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 
But  there  seems  to  bo  no  sufficient  reason,  even  if  the  shorter 
reading  is  adopted,  for  diluting  or  extenuating  this  expression, 
as  its  strongest  sense  is  equally  appropriate  and  far  more  strit- 
ing.  Thus  eaith  the  Lord  who  doeth  these  things,  known  (to 
himself  as  part  of  his  own  plan  or  purpose) /rom  eternity.  Or 
the  verb  and  adjective  may  be  connected,  as  in  1, 19,  making 
these  things  kriown  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
old  dispensation,  or  of  the  prophetic  ministry  (see  above,  on 
.■5, 21,  and  compare  Luke  1, 10.) 

19.  "Wherefore  my  sentence  is,  that  we  trouble  not 
them,  which  from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to 
God: 


i,  because  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Gentiles 
has  been  fuUy  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  and  long  ago  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets.  My  sentence  is,  literally,  I  Judge  (as  in 
the  Rhemish  version  ;  Wiclif  has,  J  deem),  a  common  formula, 
by  which  the  members  of  the  Greek  assemblies  introduced  the 
expression  of  their  individual  opinion,  as  appears  from  ita  re- 
peated occurrence  in  Thucydides,  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared the  coiTesponding  Latin  phrase  (sic  censed)  of  frequent 
use  in  Cicero's  orations.  That  James  here  settles  the  whole 
question  by  a  decision  ex  cathedra,  is  as  groundless  an  opinion 
as  that  Peter  had  already  done  so  by  his  dictum.  There  is 
no  trace  in  the  narrative  of  any  such  superiority  on  either  side. 
The  whole  proceeding  is  analogous  to  that  which  continually 
takes  place  m  our  own  churcb-courts,  when  the  roll  is  called  to 
give  the  members  present  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  judg- 
ment upon  some  important  question.  Even  in  Tyndale's 
version,  copied  by  King  James's  Bible,  sentence  no  doubt 
means  opinion  {sententia)  not  a  final  decision.     JTiatwe  tr<nAle 
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not,  literally,  not  to  trouble,  or  more  emphatically,  not  to 
trouble  in  addition,  i.  e.  besides  (or  over  and  above)  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  salvation,  by  imposing  a  gratuitous  and 
supererogatory  burden  of  mere  ritual  observance,  (The  same 
emphatic  compound  is  used  in  the  Septui^int  veraon  of  Job 
18,  3  Micali  6,  3.)  TTtoseJrom  the  Gentiles  (literaUy,  nations) 
turning  unto  Ood,  i.  e.  from  felse  gods  to  the  true  God  (see 
above,  on  14,15.) 

20,  But  that  we  write  unto  them,  that  they  abstain 
from  pollutions  of  idols,  and  (from)  fornication,  and 
(from)  things  strangled,  and  (from)  blood, 

Sui  to  cJiarge  tJiem,  in  writing  or  by  letters,  as  the  verb 
(pom  which  ^istle  comes)  specifically  means  in  later  Greek. 
2h  cUtslain,  or  as  the  middle  voice  emphatically  means,  with- 
hold themselves,  implying  self  control  and  some  restriction  of 
their  Christian  liberty.  PoUutions  is  in  Greek  an  abstract 
form,  found  nowhere  else  either  in  classical  or  hellenistie  usage, 
and  deiived  from  a  verb  found  only  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Dan.  1,  8.  Mai.  1, 1. 12,  and  in  a  single  text  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, Some  construe  it  Tvith  all  the  nouns  that  follow,  pollu- 
tions of  idols,  and  of  fomtoation,  Sec.  But  this  makes  the 
first  pai-ticular  denote  idolatry  in  general,  from  which  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  Gentile  converts  needed  any  special 
exhortation  to  abstain,  inasmuch  as  it  was  from  this  that  they 
bad  just  turned  to  God,  It  is  therefore  commonly  agreed  that 
by  poUvtions  of  idols  the  Apostle  means  paiticipation  in  some- 
thing that  had  been  connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  es- 
pecially the  flesh  remaining  after  sacrifice,  on  which  the 
heathen  used  to  feast,  and  the  residue  of  which  was  often 
sold  in  the  market.  Now  since  the  eating  of  such  food,  as 
Paul  expressly  teaches  (1  Cor.  10, 19-33),  was  not  sinful  in  it- 
self, and  yet  to  be  avoided  out  of  tenderness  to  those  who 
thought  it  so,  the  abstinence  here  recommended  must  be  un- 
derstood in  the  same  manner ;  not  as  an  essential  Christian 
duty,  but  as  a  concession  to  the  consciences  of  others,  i,  e.  of 
the  Jewish  converts,  who  still  regarded  such  food  as  unlawful 
and  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  next  particular  must  be  explained  in  the  same  way, 
as  relating  not  to  an  intrinsic  evil  (malum  per  se),  but  merely 
to  what  seemed  to  he  so  in  the  eyes  of  Jewish  converts.  This 
has  led  to  various  explanations  of  the  Greek  word,  as  a  meta- 
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phorical  description  of  idolatry  itself  as  spiritual  whoredom ;  or 
as  meaning  the  licentiousnesa  insepai'ably  joined  with  certain 
forms  of  heathen  worship ;  or  concubinage,  as  substituted  by 
them  for  marriage  or  connected  with  it ;  or  marriage  itself 
within  the  degrees  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  besides 
many  other  still  less  obvious  interpretations.  But  to  all  these 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  word  occurs,  not  only  in  the 
speech  of  the  Apostle  James,  but  in  tlie  written  formula  to 
which  it  gave  occasion  ^see  below,  on  v.  29),  and  which  was  to 
be  generally  circulated  m  the  Gentile  churches  (see  below,  on 
16,  4.)  The  term  must  therefore  be  expl^ned  as  they  would 
naturally  understand  it,  even  lyitbout  oral  explanation,  i,  e.  in 
the  proper  sense,  of  fornication.  .This  is  indeed  intrinsically 
evil,  but  it  was  not  so  regarded  by  the  heathen,  and  the  Gen- 
tile converts  were  in  danger  of  at  least  appearing  to  retain 
this  false  view,  and  thereby  offending  the  more  scrupulous  be- 
lievers of  the  circumcision.  Jam^  proposes,  therefore,  to  en- 
join upon  them  the  most  careful  abstinence  from  every  sem- 
blance of  this  sin,  as  well  as  fi'ora  the  more  indifferent  and  in  it- 
self innoxious  practice  of  eating  flesh  which  had  been  sacriflced 
to  idols.  This  combination  of  an  essential  with  a  ceremonial 
sin  has  led  to  much  dispute  respecting  the  two  last  particulars, 
or  rather  to  the  one  which  is  expressed  in  two  forms.  Strangled 
i,  e,  killed  without  shedding  the  blood  ;  so  that  this  clause  de- 
notes flesh  with  the  blood  still  in  it,  as  the  next  does  blood  it- 
self, either  separate  from  the  meat,  or  in  a  generic  sense,  in- 
cluding both.  That  blood  here  means  bloodshed,  i.  e,  homi- 
cide, is  a  notion  which  appears  to  he  confined  to  one  or  two 
of  the  Fathers  (such  as  Cyril  and  Cyprian) ;  as  the  application 
of  the  ancient  prohibitions  to  the  use  of  flesh  from  the  living 
animal  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  Rabbins.  The 
use  of  blood  tor  food  had  been  forbidden,  not  only  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  but  in  the  covenant  with  Noah,  as  being  the  vehicle 
or  seat  of  life,  which  some  regard  as  a  physiological  fact  at- 
tested by  divine  authority,  while  others  understand  it  as  an 
arbitrary  designation  of  the  blood  as  the  appointed  represen- 
tative of  life  /or  sacrificial ptirr>oae,s,  without  aflirming  or  de- 
nying their  physical  relation  in  the  animal  economy.  Con- 
nected with  the  first  of  these  hypotheses  is  the  belief)  that  the 
use  of  blood  is  here  forbidden  on  the  same  ground  with  the 
practice  of  licentiousness,  to  wit,  that  both  are  nece^aiy  and 
intrinsic  evils.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  prohibition 
is  enforced  as  a  perpetual  one  by  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
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and  CoTincila,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the 
present  day.  The  Western  Churches,  both  reformed  and 
unreformed,  adhere,  with  individual  exceptions,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Augustin,  that  the  prohibition  was  prudential  and 
temporary,  founded  oq  no  natural  necessity  or  principle,  the 
Old  Testament  restriction  having  ceased  with  the  sacrifi- 
cial sen'icea  to  which  it  had  relation,  and  the  one  before  us 
being  merely  an  expedient  for  maintaining  peace  between  con- 
verted Jews  and  Gentiles,  during  the  anomalous  and  doubtful 
interval  between  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  ontward  aa  well  as  inward  abrogation  of  the  Jewish 
one.  (See  above,  on  2,  46.)  This  is  now  commonly  regiu'd- 
ed  as  tlio  import  and  design  of  all  these  prohibitions,  which 
as  being  purely  negative  couH  not  be  regarded  even  aa  a  tem- 
porary "  yoke"  imposed  upon  the  Gentiles. 

21.  For  Moses  of  old  time  bath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  biin,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
sabbath  day. 

The  sense  of  this  verse  by  itself  seems  clear,  but  its  con- 
nection with  what  goes  before  has  been  very  variously  under- 
stood. Some  suppose  it  to  assign  a  reason  whjf  it  was  not 
necessary  to  enjoin  such  abstinence  upon  the  Jewish  converts, 
namely,  because  they  had  the  law  of  Mosea  to  enforce  it.  But 
such  a  statement  is  entirely  superfinoua,  as  the  point  at  isaue 
had  no  reference  at  all  to  the  converted  Jews,  except  as  being 
those  for  whoae  sake  these  restrictions  were  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  Gentiles,  Another  explanation  is,  that  it  contains  a 
reason  why  the  Jewish  Christians  need  not  fear  that  Moses 
would  grow  obsolete  in  consequence  of  this  indulgence  to  the 
Gentiles,  being  still  read  every  sabbath  in  the  Christian  syna- 
■  gogues  or  congregations.  A  third  regards  it  as  a  reason  why 
the  GentUe  Christians  should  not  allow  themselves,  by  any 
heathen  usages,  to  fell  behind  their  Jewish  brethren,  who  were 
constantly  preserved  from  such  corruptions  by  the  reading  of 
the  law  in  public  worship.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
some  obscurity  in  the  connection,  from  the  obvious  suppression 
of  an  intermediate  or  connecting  tliought,  which  may  be  vari- 
ously supplied ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  simplest  supposition 
seems  to  be,  that  the  Apostle  here  assigns  a  reason  why  the 
Gentile  converts  ought  to  spare  the  feelings  of  their  Jewish 
brethren,  in  this  respect  and  for  a  time,  to  wit ;  that  the  con- 
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tintiod  reading  of  the  Law,  in  services  accessible  to  both,  af- 
forded some  excuse  for  the  remaining  preposaessions  of  the 
one  class, -and  at  the  same  time  left  without  excuse  the  disre- 
gard or  violation  of  them  by  the  other.  As  if  he  had  said, 
'  these  Gentile  Christians  know,  by  continually  hearing  tbo  law 
read,  to  what  the  Jews  have  been  accustomed,  and  have  no 
right  therefore  to  abuse  their  own  exemption  from  its  ceremo- 
nial precepts,  by  wounding  the  consciences  of  those  who  reckon 
some  of  these  to  be  stiU  binding,'  From  andetit  generations 
is  a  much  stronger  expression  than  Jrom  ancient  days  in  v,  7, 
and  can  hardly  denote  any  thing,  in  this  connection,  but  the 
immemorial  nse  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  in  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship; which  again  seems  to  detOTnine  that  by  synagogue, 
though  in  itself  denoting  any  meeting  or  assembly  (see  above, 
on  6,  9.  13,  43),  we  are  here  to  understand,  as  usual,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Jews  for  pubUe  worship,  not  the  separate  assem- 
bhes  of  the  Christians  (compare  James  2, 2),  in  which  it  could 
bo  scarcely  said  that  Moses  was  proclaim^  or  preached,  im- 
plying his  continued  recognition  as  a  legislator  and  supreme 
authority.  The  reference  to  the  synagogues  at  all  is  sufficient- 
ly explained  by  the  feet  so  often  mentioned  or  refen-ed  to,  that 
they  were  frequented  both  by  Gentiles  and  by  Christians,  who 
had  therefore  every  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  Jews 
had  been  accustomed  to  believe  and  practise.  So  too  the 
word  sabbath  does  not  mean  the  Lord's  Day,  or  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  which  is  not  so  called  in  the  New  Testament, 
nor  by  the  oldest  Christian  writers,  but  the  seventh  day  or 
Jewish  sabbath,  which  is  known  to  have  been  long  observed 
by  Christians  in  addition  to  the  Lord's  Day,  a  practice  not  en- 
tirely unconnected  mth  the  one  just  mentioned  of  attendbg 
at  the  Synagogae  or  Jewish  worship,  which  was  open  con- 
stantly, if  not  exclusively,  upon  the  last  day  of  the  week, 

22.  Then  pleased  it  the  apostles  and  elders,  with 
the  whole  church,  to  send  chosen  men  of  their  oavu 
company  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  (name- 
ly), Judas  surnamcd  Barsabas,  and  Silas,  chief  men 
among  the  brethren. 

It  pleased,  tir  seemed  good,  and  according  to  Greek  usage 
still  more  strongly,  was  decided,  or  determined.  Hence  the 
derivative  noun  dogma,  meaning  that  which  is  determined  or 
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docreed  by  competent  authority  (see  below,  on  16, 4,  17,7.) 
This  word,  and  not  that  judge  used  in  v.  19,  denotes  the  final 
decision  of  the  cjuestion,  James  no  more  determined  it  than 
the  mover  of  a  judgment  or  a  resolution  in  any  deliberative 
or  judicial  body.  Tht  Apostles  and  Eldees,  not  as  independ- 
ent bodies,  nor  as  one  body  separate  from  the  church  itself 
bat  acting  in  harmonioua  conjunction  with  the  whole  church, 
B3  there  represented,  not  by  human  delegation  bat  by  divine 
appointment.  Saving  chosen  men  otU  of  (or  /rom  among) 
themselves,  i.  e.  members  of  the  mother-church  and  probably 
belonging  to  the  nmnher  of  its  elders.  To  Antioch,  as  the 
secondary  centre  of  the  Gentile  church  (see  above,  on  14, 28.) 
With  Pavl  and  Barnabas,  thereby  confirming  their  authority 
and  at  the  same  time  saving  them  from  the  suspicion  of  a  par- 
tial or  interested  statement.  C'hieJ'  i^teiraXly  leading)  men 
among  the  brethren  (Christians  or  believers  in  Jerusalem.)  The 
restricted  application  of  the  term  to  ministers  or  elders  may 
be  true  in  point  of  feet,  but  is  without  foundation  in  the  text 
or  context.  Barsabas  was  also  the  surname  of  the  person 
mentioned  in  1, 23,  hence  supposed  by  some  to  be  his  brother, 
and  by  some  himself.  SUae,  the  contracted  form  of  Silvanus, 
(compare  Lucas  from  Lucanus,  Demas  from  Demetrius,  Anti- 
pas  from  Antlpater,  &c.)  the  latter  being  always  used  in  the 
epistles  (1  Thess.  1, 1.  2Th.l,l.  2Cor.l,19.  iPet.  5, 12)  and 
the  former  in  the  book  before  us  (see  helow,  on  vs.  27.  32.  34. 
40.   16,  19.  25.  29.   17,  4.  10.  14.  15.   18,  5.) 

23.  And  they  wrote  (letters)  by  tKcm  after  this 
maimer  :  The  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  (send) 
greeting  unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles 
in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia — 

Writing  by  the  hand  of  them  (or  by  their  hand)  does  not 
mean  employing  them  to  write  the  letter,  but  sending  it, 
when  written,  through  their  agency  to  Antioch  (see  above,  on 
2,23.  5,12.  7.25.35  11,30.  14,3.)  TTriiinfir  is  there  a  com- 
pendious expression  for  sending  a  written  mess^e  or  a  letter, 
as  when  we  speak  of  one  man's  writing  to  another.  After  this 
manner,  in  Greek  simply,  these  {things.)  Some  manuscripts 
omit  and  the  in  the  superscription  of  the  letter,  so  as  to  make 
it  read,  the  Apostks  and  Elders,  brethren  (i.  e.  being  brethren, 
or  your  brethren)  ;  but  this  is  commonly  regarded  as   an 
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Dmeiidatioii  of  the  text,  perhaps  intended  to  remove  the  ap- 
pearance of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers. To  the  brethren  (fellow  Christiana,  believers,  or  di»- 
ciplea)  those  from,  (out  of,  from  among)  (Ae  Gentiles,  those  at 
Antioch,  and  (in  or  thronghout)  Sj/ria  and  Oilida.  Hence 
it  appears  that  there  were  Gentue  converts,  and  perhaps 
Christian  churches,  throughout  both  these  regions,  probably 
gathered  by  Paul  on  his  return  home  after  his  conversion  (see 
above,  on  9, 30.)  Send  greeting,  literaDy,  to  rejoice,  i.  e.  teU 
them  to  rejoice,  wish  them  joy,  salute  them.  Thia  was  the 
usual  salutatory  formula  in  Greek  mistles,  and  as  such  ia  used 
by  Claudius  Lysias  in  his  letter  to  Felix  (see  below,  on  23, 26.) 
The  only  other  instance  of  its  uae  in  the  New  Testament  is  in 
the  title  or  insoription  of  the  Epiatle  of  James,  which  has  been 
regarded  as  an  meidenta!  proof  that  he  wrote  both  epistles. 
That  he  wrote  the  one  before  us  is  highly  probable,  apart  from 
this  consideration,  aa  it  really  embodies  his  proposal,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  whole  assembly. 

24.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain 
which  went  oat  from  us  have  trouIJed  you  with  words, 
subverting  your  souls,  saying,  (Ye  must)  be  circum- 
cised, and  keep  the  law ;  to  whom  we  gave  no  (such) 
comman  dment— 

JJorasmuch  as,  whereas,  since,  referring  to  what  follows, 
as  because  most  generally  does  to  something  said  before. 
Here,  as  in  Luke  1,  1,  it  introduces  a  preamble  or  preliminary 
reason  for  their  writing.  Certain,  i.  e.  some,  indefinitely. 
From  us  going  out,  ia  usually  taken  in  the  literal  or  local 
sense,  as  meaning  aimply  that  they  went  from  Judea  or  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch  (see  above,  on  v,  l)  ;  or  more  emphatically, 
that  they  were  members  of  the  church  there.  A  still  stronger 
sense  might  be  put  upon  the  words,  to  wit,  that  they  were 
clothed  with  a  regular  commission  as  rehgioua  teachers.  But 
the  strongest  sense  of  all,  and  one  directly  opposite  to  this,  is 
that  suggested  b^  the  use  of  the  same  phrase  elsewhere  (see 
1  John  2,  19)  to  signify  desertion  or  apostasy.  But  the  other 
seems  more  natural  in  thia  connection,  and  agrees  better  with 
the  negative  expression  in  the  last  clause.  Troubled,  dis- 
turbed, destroyed  your  peaoe,  by  insinuating  doubts  of  yonr 
safety  and  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God.     With  words,  i.  e. 
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discoTirseB,  speeclies,  or  perhaps  with  forma  or  modes  of  ftx- 
pressioB,  which  were  new  to  them.  Subverting,  turning  up- 
side down,  confounding,  may  be  taken  as  a  stronger  synonyms 
of  troubling,  or  in  the  more  emphatic  sense  of  ruining^  de- 
stroying, by  teaching  a  false  method  of  salvation.  The  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  the  Greek  verb  is  to  pack  up,  then  to  carry 
oflF,  used  in  a  military  senae  by  Xenophon  to  signify  the  spoli- 
ation of  an  enemy.  Saying  j/e  must  (or  teUing  y<ni  to)  be 
circumcised  and  he^  (observe,  obey)  the  law,  not  the  moral 
law,  which  is  perpetuaUy  binding  as  a  mle  of  duty,  but  the 
ceremonial  system,  or  the  whole  law  as  a  means  of  justifica- 
tion and  salvation.  (See  above,  on  v.  10.)  SwcA,  in  the  last 
clause,  is  supplied  by  the  translators,  introducing  a  restriction 
which,  although  it  may  be  true,  is  not  expressed.  The  mean- 
ing may  be  a  much  wider  one,  'we  gave  them  no  commission 
or  authority  to  teach  at  all,' 

25.  26.  It  seemed  good  unto  us,  being  assembled 
■with  one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you  with  our 
beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  that  have  hazarded 
their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  seemed  good  is  the  same  verb  that  is  rendered  pleased 
in  V,  22.  Being  assembled  with  one  accord,  or  rather,  having 
become  of  one  mind  (or  unanimous),  implying  previous  dis- 
agreement, not  among  the  Apostles  (see  above,  on  vs.  H.  15), 
bnt  among  the  brethren,  and  perhaps  among  the  elders  (sec 
above,  on  9,  26.  27.)  Their  being  assembled  is  implied  but 
not  expressed  either  by  the  verb  (which  simply  means  being 
or  becoming)  or  the  adverb,  which  cannot  mean  together  in 
the  local  sense,  but  by  its  very  etymology  denotes  unity  of 
mind  or  coincidence  of  judgment  and  of  feeling,  (See  above, 
on  1,  14,  2,  1.  46.  4,  24.  6,  13.  7,  57.  8,  6.  12,  20.)  To 
send  chosen  men,  or  more  exactly,  having  chosen  men  to  send 
(iAewi.)  Chosen  out,  selected  for  ourselves,  as  in  v.  7  (see 
above,  on  1,  2.  24,  6,  6,  13,  17),  and  therefore  independently 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  might  have  been  accused  of  select- 
ing the  messengers  themselves.  Our  beloved,  not  an  empty 
compliment  or  ceremonious  foim  of  speech,  but  an  important 
attestation  of  the  light  in  which  these  two  men  were  regard  ed 
by  the  Aposties  and  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  with  whom 
their  Judai^g  advcrsaiies  may  have  represented  them  as 
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being  utterly  at  variance.  But  besides  tbis  general  exprea- 
eioii  of  regard  and  confidence,  the  letter  indirectly  sanctions 
tbeir  missionary  labours  by  describing  them  as  having  has- 
arded  (literaUy  gitien  up,  exposed,  or  risked)  their  lives,  not 
mer^y  as  a  proof  of  courage,  or  without  a  moral  and  religioaa 
motive,  but  expressly  and  specifically,  for  the  name  of  our 
Jjord  Jesus  Christ,  i.  e.  for  all  denoted  by  his  names,  in  his 
service,  in  his  cause,  for  his  honour,  as  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Saviour,  the  anointed  Priest  and  Prophet  of  his  people.  (See 
above,  on  vs.  14.  1^.)  To  have  hazarded  tbeir  lives  in  this 
cause  was  indeed  an  honour,  which  the  church  here  recognizes 
aa  belonging  to  her  two  first  foreign  missionaries. 

27.  We  have  sent  therefore  Judas  and  Silas,  who 
shall  also  tell  (you)  the  same  things  by  mouth. 

Sent  is  not  the  same  verb  that  is  used  in  v,  25,  bnt  the  one 
from  which  Apostle  is  derived,  and  a  fevourite  of  Luke's, 
thoi^h  convertible  and  often  interchanged  with  the  other. 
(Compare  10,  5.  8.  21.  33.  11,  29.  80.)  Who  ahaU  ako  tell 
you,  or  retaining  more  exactly  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ori- 
ginal, also  themaelvee  teUing,  or  reporting,  carrying  back  word, 
m  answer  to  the  message  sent  from  Antioch  (v.  2.)  The  pres- 
ent participle  represents  the  future  scene  at  Antioch  as  actually 
passing  (see  above,  on  7,  25),  as  the  perfect  tense  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence  represents  the  sending  as  already 
fast.  Also,  and  the  same  {things),  are  referred  by  some  to 
'aul  Mid  Barnabas,  by  others  to  the  letter,  both  which  ideas 
are  compatible  and  probably  included,  Judas  and  Silas  were 
not  only  to  confirm  what  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  s^d  and 
done,  but  also  to  state  orally,  and  no  doubt  with  the  necessary 
explanations,  what  was  biiefly  recorded  in  the  letter.  Hy 
mouth,  literally  by  word,  through  speech,  or  as  the  Latins 
phrased  it  ore  tenus,  viva  voce. 

28.  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
US,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  neces- 
sary things — 

The  preceding  reference  to  the  oral  statements  of  the  dep- 
uties accounts  for  the  brief  summary  here  given  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  adopted.  It  seemed  good,  as  in  vs.  23. 
25,  denotes  not  mere  opinion  but  authoritative  judgment.   To. 
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the  Holy  Ghost  and  ns,  as  Ids  accredited  organs  of  communi- 
cation. (See  above,  on  6,  11,  and  compare  Ex.  14,  31.  Judg, 
1,  18.  20.  1  Sam.  12,  18.)  Some  refer  the  first  worda  to  a 
miraculoua  ratification  of  their  jadgment ;  otliers  to  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  (10,  44-46),  and  no 
doubt  in  others  like  it ;  but  the  natura)  and  obvious  construc- 
tion is,  that  the  Apoatles,  and  those  ^joining  with  them  in  this 
act,  claim  for  their  own  decision  a  divine  authority,  as  having 
been  suggested  or  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nothing  can 
therefore  be  inferred  fi'om  this  phrase,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Councils  and  their  canons,  except  so  iar  as  they 
are  known  to  be  under  the  same  gaidance  and  control.  To 
lay  (put,  place,  or  impose)  iipon  you  no  greater  hurden  (liter- 
ally, more  weight)  than  (save  or  except)  these  necessary 
{things),  or  retaming  the  original  adverbial  construction, 
these  {things)  necessarily  (enjoined,  exacted.)  The  necessity 
alleged  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  perpetual  or  absolute,  but  on 
the  contrary,  as  indicated  by  the  whole  connection,  and  by  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  proviaoQal  Mid  temporary  so 
that  the  expression  might  be  Kurly  paraphrased  or  amphfied 
by  saying, '  except  these  things,  necessarily  required  by  pres- 
ent exigencies,  although  in  themselves,  and  at  a  future  day,  of 
no  importance.'  This  must  of  course  be  qualified  in  reference 
to  fornication,  if  that  word  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  in 
which  ease  the  necessity  waa  temporary  only  with  respect  to 
the  immediate  reasons  for  peculiar  circumspection  in  relation 
to  that  class  of  sins,  to  wit,  the  morbid  and  excessive  jealousy 
of  Jeivish  converts,  as  to  Gentile  liberty  or  license  in  sach 
matters. 

39.  That  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols, 
and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
fornication  ;  from  which  if  yc  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall 
do  well.     Fare  ye  well. 

Thai  ye  abstain,  literally,  to  abstain  (see  above,  on  t,  20.) 
Meats  offered  to  idols  corresponds  to  one  Greek  compound 
meaning  idolsacHAces,  or  as  an  adjective,  sacrificed  to  idols. 
Meats  ia  supplied  by  the  translators,  and  no  doubt  correctly, 
both  in  the  specific  modern  sense  oi  flesh,  and  in  the  wider 
ancient  sense  of  food,  which  was  probably  intended,  but 
which  really  includes  the  other.   Thia  unambiguous  expression 
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must  determine  the  more  obscure  one  in  v.  20  {poUutions  of 
idols)  The  only  other  difference  between  the  verses  is,  that 
here  the  prohibitions  which  relate  to  food  are  put  togetliei-, 
and  that  of  forDicatioii  at  the  end,  an  improTement  in  the  order 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  natural  relation  of  an  oral  pro- 
position as  originally  uttered,  to  the  same  idea  afterwards  re- 
duced to  writing ;  thus  affording  an  unstudied  but  most  inter- 
esting proof  of  authenticity  and  genuineness  in  the  record. 
From  which  is  by  one  distinguished  writer  understood  to 
mean,  from,  vihich  statetnents,  or  according  to  which  rules, 
keeping  yourselves,  i.  e.  acting  circumspectly,  ye  ahdU  do  well. 
He  objects  to  the  usual  and  obvious  construction  (keeping 
yourselves  from  ichicJt,  i.  e.  from  these  prohibited  indulgence^ 
as  contrary  to  usage ;  but  at  least  one  cleai-  example  of  the 
same  verb  (in  its  unoompounded  form)  followed  by  the  same 
preposition  in  the  same  sense  baa  been  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.* Ye  shall  (or  will)  do  well,  in  accordance  with  Greek 
usage,  suggests  three  distinct  ideas,  all  compatible  and  all  ap- 
propriate in  this  connection.  The  first  is,  '  you  will  do  right,' 
do  your  duty,  act  acceptably  to  God.  The  next  is,  '  you  will 
do  good,'  do  a  favour  to  your  brethren,  by  your  tender  care 
of  their  weak  consciences.  The  third  is,  'youwOl  do  well' 
for  yourselves,  promote  your  own  best  interest,  or  prosper. 
This  last  idea  is  repeated  in  the  form  of  a  concluding  valedic- 
tion. Fare  ye  toeU,  literally,  he  ye  strong  (or  healthy),  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  word  (volute)  used  in  the  same  way  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  letter,  a  common  expression  in  the  clas- 
sics, but  confined  in  the  New  Testament  to  this  place  and  the 
one  before  referred  to.  (See  above,  on  v.  23,  and  below,  on 
23,  30.) 

30.  31.  So  when  they  were  dismissed,  they  came 
to  Antioch ;  and  when  they  had  gathered  the  multitude 
tog(!ther,  they  dehvered  the  epistle,  (which)  when  they 
had  read,  they  rejoiced  for  the  consolation. 

So  when,  or  rather  so  then,  the  resumptive  or  continuative 
phrase,  of  which  Luke  makes  such  frequent  use,  (See  above, 
onv,  3,  and  compare  1,6.18.  2,41.  5,  il,  8,4.25.  9,31,  II, 

*  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  hnt  that  thou 
shouliicEt  keep  thom  from  the  evil  (TJip^c^s  oiTovi  U  ToD  irotiipoD).  John 
17,  15. 
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19.  12,5.  13,4.)  They  having  been  dismissed,  allowed  to 
go,  or  sent  away  (see  above,  on  3,  13.  4,21.23.  6,40.  13,3.) 
Gathered  together  answers  to  one  compound  Greek  -w-ord 
meaning  colkoted,  assembled,  or  convened.  The  multitude, 
the  whole  mass  or  body  of  believers  {see  above,  on  6,  12,  and 
compare  2,  6.  4,  32.  5,  16.  6,  2.  5.  14,  41),  called  the  church 
in  14,  27.  The  decision  of  the  council  being  one  in  which  all 
Christians  were  concerned,  as  well  as  one  in  which  the  whole 
mass  of  believers  at  Jerusalem  had  taken  part,  this  pnblic  and 
promiscuous  announcement  was  not  only  admissible  but  indis- 
pensable. JDelivered  and  read  belong  to  different  subjects, 
the  former  to  the  messengers  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  the 
latter  to  the  members  of  the  church  in  Antioch.  The  mean- 
ing therefore  is  not,  that  they  delivered  the  epistle  by  reading 
it,  but  that  they  delivered  the  epistle  to  the  church  {i.  e.  to  the 
churcli-officera)  who  read  it.  Which  when  they  had  read,  ht- 
erally,  and  having  read  (it).  The  plural  participle  refers  to 
the  mvUitude  as  a  collective,  or  to  the  church-officers  who 
represented  it ;  more  probably  the  former,  as  it  must  have 
been  the  whole  church  that  rejoiced,  and  not  the  elders 
merely.  Meading  has  no  doubt  here  its  primaiy  and  proper 
sense  of  reading  aloud.  (See  above,  on. v.  21,  and  compare 
8,  28.  30.  32.  13,  27.)  For  the  consolation,  or  aa  some  prefer 
to  render  it,  the  exhortation.  Both  senses  may  be  justified 
by  usage  (see  above,  on  4,  36.  9,  31.  13, 15)  ;  but  the  stronger 
sense  of  consolation  seems  to  agree  better  with  the  effect  de- 
scribed, as  it  was  not  the  requisitions  of  the  apostolical  epistle 
that  excited  joy  at  Antioch,  but  the  comforting  assurance  that 
their  faith  was  not  vain  or  their  souls  in  jeopardy. 

32.  And  Xudas  and  Silas,  being  prophets  also 
themselves,  exhorted  the  brethren  with  many  words, 
and  confirmed  (them.) 

Prop}iets,  inspired  teachers  (see  above,  on  11,  27.  13,  1.) 
Also,  as  weD  as  leading  men  and  delegates.  Themselves,  as 
well  as  Paul  and  Barnabas,  With  many  laords,  literally, 
through  (or  by  means  of)  wiwcA  speech  (word  or  discourse ; 
see  above,  on  v.  27.)  JExhorted,  the  verb  corresponding  to 
the  noun  in  v.  31,  and  including  the  ideas  of  exhortation  and 
consolation  (see  above,  on  11,  23.)  The  bret/wen,  the  disci- 
ples or  believers,  there  called  Christians  (see  above,  on  11,  26.) 
Cor^ftrmed,  strengthened,  or  established  in  the  faith,  by  fur- 
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33.  And  after  they  had  tarried  (there)  a  space, 
they  were  iet  go  in  peace  from  the  brethren  unto  the 


After  they  had  tarried  there  a  space,  literally,  having  matfe 
time,  i.  e.  passed  or  spent  some  time  there.  This  use  of  l^e  verb 
is  rare,  but  found  at  least  once  in  Demosthenes.  JLet  go,  dis- 
missed, discharged,  the  same  verb  that  occurs  above  in  v.  30. 
In  peace,  or  more  exactly,  leith  peace,  i.  e.  with  the  usual 
benediction  or  good  wishes,  the  most  ancient  form  of  which 
is  probably  the  invocation  of  peace  or  prosperity  upon  the 
person  thus  saluted.  (Compare  the  latin  Pax  vobisGum  with 
the  Arabic  Salaam  aiaikum,  still  the  customary  oriental  salu- 
tation.) The  brethren,  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  as  in  t.  32. 
To  the  uj/ostles,  or  as  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and 
latest  cntics  read,  to  those  who  sent  them. 

34.  Notwithstanding  it  pleased  Silas  to  abide  there 
stiB. 

Notmthstanding  is  in  Greek  the  usual  continuative  par- 
ticle (Ss)  rendered  and  in  the  preceding  verse.  It  pleased, 
or  seemed  best,  as  in  vs.  22.  25,  28.  Abide  there  still,  stay 
oii,  remain  over,  as  in  10,  48,  This  verse  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  one  before  it,  where  Silas  and  Judas  are  both  said 
to  have  been  sent  back  to  Jerusalem,  This  seeming  incon- 
sistency may  account  for  the  omission  of  the  whole  verse  in 
several  of  the  oldest  copies;  but  the  latest  critics  rather 
suppose  it  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  others,  to  explain  how 
Silas  could  be  there  to  take  the  place  of  Barnabas,  as  Paul's 
companion  in  his  second  mission.  (See  below,  on  v.  40.)  The 
communication  seems,  however,  to  have  been  bo  frequent  (see 
above,  on  11,  26.  30.  12,  25.  IS,  2),  that  there  is  no  improba- 
bility in  supposing,  either  that  Paul  sent  for  Silas  before  setting 
out  upon  his  second  mission,  or  that  Silas  had  returned  to 
Antioch  in  the  mean  time. 

35.  Paul  also  aud  Barnabas  continued  in  Antioch, 
teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
many  others  also. 
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Continued,  literally,  wore  or  spent  (time),  see  above,  on 
12,19.  14,3.28,  Teaching  and  preaching,  either  distinct 
official  aets,  the  one  more  public  than  the  other,  or  a  two- 
fold description  of  their  ministry,  both  public  and  private,  as 
didactic  or  instructive  and  yet  cheering  or  encouraging. 
Eaangdising  the  word  of  the  Lord,  proclaiming  it  as  good 
news  or  glad  tidings  tee  above,  on  5,  42.  8,  4.  12.  35  11,  20. 
13, 82.  14, 7,  21,J  wWh  many  others  also  (Gr.  also  many 
others'^,  so  that  Antioch  appears  to  have  abounded  more  and 
more  in  "prophets  andteadiers"  (see  above,  on  13, 1),  prob- 
ably because  it  had  become  a  centre  both  of  radiation  and  at- 
traction, from  which  preachers  were  now  sent  forth  in  various 
directions,  and  to  which  there  was  a  concourse  of  inquiring 
Gentiles,  from  the  surrounding  provinces,  if  not  from  distant 
countries,     (Sec  above,  on  14, 28.) 

36.  And  some  days  after.  Paid  said  unto  Barnabas, 
Let  ug  go  again  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city 
where  we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  (and 
see)  how  they  do. 

Some  days  after,  literally,  after  some  days,  an  indefinite 
expression,  which  however  seems  more  naturally  to  suggest  a 
short  time  than  a  lone  one  (see  above,  on  8, 3a.)  Let  us  go 
again  and  visit,  literally,  returning  let  us  visit  (or  look  after; 
see  above,  on  6, 3,  1,  23.)  Between  the  participle  and  the 
verb  in  Greet  there  is  a  particle  (M,  which  might  be  ren- 
dered now,  as  it  is  a  contraction  of  (^Sij)  already,  but  com- 
monly employed  to  emphasize  the  word  to  which  it  ie  attached, 
^ee  above,  on  13,  2,  and  compare  Luke  2, 15.  1  Cor.  6, 20.) 
This  proposition  shows  the  same  concern  in  Paul  for  the 
churches  founded  by  himself  that  is  displayed  in  his  epistles 
and  mdeed  occasioned  them.  In  every  city  is  in  Greek  still 
more  expressive,  as  the  prepoKtion  (koto.)  corresponds  not  only 
to  our  in,  but  also  to  our  through,  throughout,  along,  and  is 
also  used  distributively  (see  above,  on  vs.  21,  23.  2, 10, 46.  5, 
15.42.8,1.3.36.9,31.42.  10,37.  11,1.  13,1.27.  14,23.) 
Where,  literally,  in  whicli,  a  plural  form  referrmg  to  the  col- 
lective, every  city.  We  have  preached,  or  more  exactly,  we 
preached,  i.  e.  upon  our  former  mission.  Preached,  announced, 
proclMmcd,  declared,  the  same  verb  that  Is  used  in  4,  2,  13,  5. 
38.     The  word  of  the  Zord,  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  i.  e.  the 
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Gospol.  JTow  they  do,  literally,  how  tJiey  have  (themselves), 
i.e.  how  {or  in  what  state)  they  are  (see  above,  on  7,  1.  12, 15.) 
The  words  supplied  in  the  tran^ation  {and  see)  give  the  sense, 
but  not  the  syntax,  as  this  last  clause  mow  t/iey  do)  must  be 
grammatieally  construed  with  the  verb  let  us  visit,  which  in- 
cludes, both  ia  Greek  and  English,  the  idea  of  seeing,  iiiquir- 

37.  38.  And  Barnabas  determined  to  take  witli 
tlicm  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.  But  Paul 
thought  not  good  to  take  him  mth  them,  who  depart- 
ed from  tiietn  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with 
them  to  the  work. 

Determined  Is  too  strong  a  version,  even  of  tho  common 
text,  which  simply  means  that  he  intended,  purposed,  or  that 
such  was  his  dewgn  and  plan ;  and  still  more  of  the  reading 
given  by  the  modem  critics,  /le  desired  or  wished.  Some  light 
IS  thrown  upon  this  wish  or  pui-pose  by  Col.  4, 10,  where  we 
learn  that  Mark  and  Barnabas  were  cousins,  either  in  the 
strict  sense  or  the  wide  one  common  to  both  idioms.  Tyndale's 
vei-sion  (stster^s  son),  retained  in  our  Bible,  is  entirely  too  spe- 
cific. The  Rhemish  (cousin-german)  is  better,  and  WichPs 
(cousin)  better  stiU.  Thought  not  good  to  take  him,  or  re- 
taining the  original  construction,  thought  good  not  to  take  him. 
Thought  good  is  a  single  word  in  Greek  which  strictly  me-Tiis 
^Ao)(^A(wo»'t%(asinLuke7,'?.  2Th.l,lI.  lTim.5, 17.  Heb. 
3,  3.  10,29),butwhenabsolutelyused,  thought  right  or  premier. 
It  sometimes  means  in  classic  Greek  to  ask,  demand,  but  only 
as  a  matter  of  right,  in  which  sense  it  ia  so  translated  by  the 
Vulgate  here  (rogabat)  and  in  28, 22  below  (roganvus),  where 
it  is  copied  by  the  English  version  (we  desire^  If  this  sense 
be  adopted  in  the  case  before  us,  the  idea  is,  that  Paul  de- 
manded  or  insisted,  upon  principle,  or  as  a  right,  that  John 
should  not  go  with  them.  This  difiers  only  by  suggesting  the 
idea  of  oral  expression,  from  the  common  version,  thougM  not 
good  or  right.  But  it  seems  best  to  adhere  to  the  common 
usage  of  the  verb  in  the  New  Testmnent,  and  understand  it  as 
at  least  implying,  th.-it  he  did  not  think  Mark  jit  or  leorthy  to 
be  taken  with  them,  Tho  ground  of  his  objection  is  distinctly 
stated  by  referring  to  a  fact  recorded  in  its  proper  place  (see 
above,  on  13, 13.)     Th&  work,  i.  e.  the  mi^onary  work  in  which 
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they  wore  engaged.  Here,  as  in  several  other  cases,  the  point 
of  the  sentence  IS  impaired  by  a  needless  change  of  collocation. 
In  the  original  the  sentence  closes,  not  to  take  along  with 
{therri)  this  {man),  i.  e.  such  a  person,  one  who  had  thus  acted, 
Paul's  objection  to  so  doing  gathers  strength  if  we  suppose,  as 
was  before  suggested  (in  the  comment  upon  13,  13),  that  Mark 
was  guilty  of  resisting  or  refusing  to  acknowledge  Paul's  apos- 
tolical autJiority.  There  was  thus  a  motive  upon  each  side  for 
the  difference  here  recorded,  the  one  being  private  or  personal, 
the  other  public  and  official. 

39,  40,  And  the  contention  was  so  sliarp  between 
them,  that  they  departed  asunder  one  from  the  other, 
and  80  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus ; 
and  Paul  cliose  Silas,  and  departed,  being  recommend- 
ed by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God. 

And  should  be  therefore,  i,  e.  because  they  were  divided  in 
opinion  upon  this  point.  This  English  clause  is  not  a  version 
but  a  paraphrase  of  the  original,  which  may  be  strictly  ren- 
dered, there  was  therefore  (or  arose,  began  to  be)  a  paroieysm, 
i.  e.  an  excitement,  elsewhere  used  in  the  good  sense  of  incite- 
ment, provocation,  to  good  works  (Heb.  10, 24.)  The  idea  of 
anger  is  suggested  by  the  context,  and  confirmed  bj^  the  usage 
of  the  verbal  root  (see  below,  on  17, 18,  and  compare  1  Cor. 
13,  5,)  It  is  not  to  be  magnified,  however,  into  any  thing 
beyond  a  sudden  and  a  temporary  irritation  {sharpening,  as 
the  Greek  words  primarily  signify,)  sufficient  to  account  for 
the_  effect  hero  mentioned,  and,  we  may  add,  to  carry  "out  the 
divine  purpose  of  mviltiplying  labourers  and  even  missions  by 
a  painlul  but  momentary  alienation  between  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas. Departed  asunder  is  in  Greek  a  passive  verb  properly 
denoting  violent  division  or  forcible  separation,  (See  above, 
on  1, 4,  where  an  uncompounded  form  of  the  same  verb  is 
used.)  It  might  here  be  rendered,  they  were  parted,  severed, 
sundered.  And  so,  or  rather  both  (rt),  or  on  the  one  hand, 
placing  this  clause  in  antithesis  to  that  which  foUoivs,  Took 
Mark,  taking  Mark  along,  as  he  at  fli-st  proposed  and  Paul  re- 
fused to  do.  Sailed  out  {or  aioay)  to  Cyprus,  his  own  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  that  of  his  kinsman  also.  (See  above,  on  4, 
36.  13,  4i)  Chose  Silas  is  a  feeble  although  not  an  incorrect 
translation  of  a  very  expressive  Greek  verb,  which  denotes 
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the  act  of  choosing  for  himself  in  addition  to  (or  in  the  pla«e 
of)  some  one  else,  thus  conveying  the  whole  process  of  cx- 
cliange  and  substitution  by  a,  single  word.  Departed,  literally, 
went  forth  (compare  13,  4  above),  it  is  not  said  hoiv  soon 
after  the  dispute,  and  therefore,  if  v.  34  be  excluded  from  the 
test,  it  ia  not  at  all  improbable  that  Silas  was  summoned  from 
Jerusalem,  no  doubt  mth  the  consent  of  the  church  there  as 
well  as  at  Antiooh,  expressly  to  supply  the  place  of  Barnabas. 
Being  recommended,  uterally,  given  up  (as  _in  14,  26  above), 
which  may  include  the  idea  of  release  from  service  there,  as 
well  as  that  of  consignment  %o  divine  protection.  Sy  the 
brethren,  as  in  v.  32  above.  The  inference  usually  drawn  from 
the  omission  of  any  similar  expression  as  to  Barnabas  and 
Mark,  to  wit,  that  their  mission  was  without  authority,  divine 
or  human,  seems  a  little  forced,  since  Luke  ia  writing  the  his- 
tory of  Paul  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  had  mentioned 
the  dispute  with  Barnabas  at  all,  only  to  account  for  the  subse- 
quent appearance  of  Silas  as  his  substitute.  It  is  equally  ad- 
missible, and  much  more  pleasant,  to  suppose  that  the  "  par- 
oxysm," although  directly  caused  by  human  frailty,  was  a 
providential  means  of  sending  out  four  men  instead  of  two,  on 
the  same  en-and  but  in  different  directions,  so  as  atthe  same 
tune  to  avoid  collision  and  enlarge  the  field  of  missionary  la- 
bour. This  hypothesis  is  favoared  by  the  fact  that  it  supposes 
the  leader  of  each  mission  to  have  gone  agsun  to  his  own_  coun- 
try (see  above,  on  13, 4. 13),  and  the  two  to  have  revisited, 
apart  but  simultaneously,  the  whole  field  of  their  first  joint 
mission ;  whereas  if  Barnabas  went  foi-th  without  authority, 
Paul's  proposal  of  a  second  visitation  (see  above,  on  v.  36)  was 
not  realized  at  all  in  relation  to  the  island  where  he  may  be 
said  to  have  achieved  his  first  conquest,  and  indeed  to  have 
been  first  acknowledged  as  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (see  above, 
on  13, 9.)  This  view  of  the  matter  also  supersedes  the  disa- 
greeable neoesMty  of  inquiring  whether  Paul  was  chargeable 
with  undue  rigour  or  Barnabas  with  nepotism,  or  both,  or  nei- 
ther, all  which  alternatives  have  been  mmntained.  The  amplest 
and  most  satisfactory  conclusion  is,  that  the  "paroxysm"  hero 
recorded  was  permitted  to  take  place  for  the  unportant 
reasons  which  have  been  suggested,  and  had  no  ulterior  effects 
whatever  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  three  men,  whom  we 
find  in  several  of  Paul's  epistles  reunited  in  the  closest  bonds 
of  Christian  friendship.  (See  2  Cor.  9, 6.  Col.  4, 10.  2  Tim.  4, 
11.  Pliilem.  24.)     The  same  state  of  feeUng  is  implied  in 
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Gal.  2, 13,  TPhere  Paul  seems  to  express  surprise  that  "even 
Barnabas,"  bis  old.  friend  and  associate,  shared  in  that  unhappy 
inconsistency  of  Peter,  which  by  some  is  referred  to  the  "  cer- 
tain days  "  of  v.  36,  though  some  put  it  later,  and  others  think 
it  could  not  possibly  have  happened  after  the  decision  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem, 

41.  And  he  went  throiigli  Syria  and  Cilicia,  con- 
firming the  churches. 

-He  went  through,  i,  e.  Pan],  as  leader  of  the  mission  and 
Apostle  of  the  Gtentiles,  Silas  holding  a  subordinate  position, 
because  although  a  prophet  (see  above,  on  v.  32)  not  of  Apos- 
tolic rank,  and  moreover  just  enlisted  in  the  foreign  service. 
S^ria  and  Cilieia,  the  regions  of  which  Antioch  and  Tarsus 
were  the  capitals,  and  to  the  GSentile  converts  of  which  the 
epistle  from  Jerusalem  was  formally  addressed  (see  above,  on 
V.  23.)  Thiswasthe  naturaland  necessary  course  to  be  pursued 
by  one  who  went  by  land  from  Antioch  into  Asia  Minor.  The 
Gospel  had  most  probably  been  first  preached  in  Cilicia,  and 
perhaps  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Syiia,  by  Paul  himself,  a  few 
years  after  his  oonvcmon  (see  above,  on  v.  23,  and  on  9, 30) ; 
but  churches  may  not  have  been  organized  till  now,  when  the 
great  Judinc  controversy  had  been  settled,  and  this  organi- 
zation may  be  here  included  under  the  term  confirming,  es- 
taUishing,  or  at  least  connected  with  it,  as  it  seems  to  be  in 
14.  22.  23. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CoNTiNur>TG  his  second  foreign  mission,  Paul  revisits  Derbe 
and  Lystra,  where  he  enhsts  Timothy  in  the  service,  after  cii- 
cumcising  him  (1-3.)  They  deliver  the  decrees  of  the  council 
at  JerusSem  in  the  towns  through  which  they  pass,  and  find 
the  churches  in  a  prosperous  condition  (4-5.)  After  visiting 
Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  being  excluded  from  other  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  they  arrive  at  Troas  (6-8.)  There  a  vision  calls 
them  into  Macedonia  (9-10.)  Leaving  Asia,  they  begin  their 
European  labours  at  Phiiippi,  and  a  church  is  gathered  in  the 
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house  of  Ljdia  (11-15.)  A  miracle  performed  by  Paul  oc- 
casions liis  arrest  and  imprisouineiit  with  Silas  (16-24.)  They 
prevent  a  suicide  and  baptize  a  household  (25-r)4.)  They  as- 
sert their  right  as  Roman  citizens,  and  are  honourably  dis- 
charged and  suffered  to  proceed  upon  their  journey  (35-40.) 

1.  Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lystra ;  and,  behold, 
a  certain  disciple  was  there,  named  Tiniotbeus,  the  son 
of  a  certain  woman  which  was  a  Jewess  and  beUcved ; 
but  his  father  (was)  a  Greek : 

Then  is  tho  usual  continuative  particle,  connecting  this 
verse  in  the  closest  manner  with  what  goes  before,  the  division 
of  the  chapters  being  here  mechanica].  Came  dowii,  or  down 
upon,  a  favourite  verb  of  Luke's  (see  belon',  on  18,  19,  24.) 
The  additional  idea  of  return  or  coming  back,  which  the  word 
sometimes  has  in  later  Greek,  would  be  appropriate  here,  but 
does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  New  Testament  dialect.  ItetM 
and  Lystra  are  named  together  as  in  14,  fl,  bat  in  the  reverse 
order,  as  they  were  now  approached  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Paid  and  Silas  had  probably  come  through  the  iamocts 
Cihcian  Gates,  a  pass  in  the  Tanrua  range,  leading  from  north 
to  south,  and  eightj'  miles  m  length.  Behold  (or  fo)  usually 
introduces  something  unexpected,  and  may  liere  imply  that 
Timothy  was  not  at  home,  though  in  a  place  where  he  was  well 
known,  as  appears  from  the  next  verse.  This  may  seem  to 
favour  the  opinion  tliat  he  was  a  native  of  Derbe  (see  below, 
on  20, 4),  or  of  AntJoch  in  Pisidia  (see  2  Tim.  3, 11) ;  but 
nothing  can  be  certdnly  deduced  from  any  of  these  texts  as 
to  that  point.  Tli^e  no  doubt  refers  to  I/ystra,  as  the  nearest 
antecedent,  and  as  named  again  in  the  next  verse ;  or  to  Derbe 
and  lustra  together,  as  bdng  not  fitr  apart,  or  for  some  other 
reason  spoken  of  as  one  place.  Diseiiile,  Christian,  probably 
one  of  Paul's  converts  on  his  former  visit  (14,  7),  and  hence 
called  his  son  or  child  (1  Cor.  4,  17.  1  Tim.  1,  2, 18.  2  Tim.  1, 
2.  2. 1.)  Mimed  (literally,  by  name)  Thnotheus,  sometimes 
ivritten  in  our  Bible  with  an  English  termination,  Timothy. 
Certain  before  laoman  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  manuscripts, 
8on  of  a  believing  Jewish  woman,  i.  e.  a  Christian  or  converted 
Jewess.  From  2  Tim.  1,  5,  we  learn  that  his  mother's  name 
was  Eunice,  and  his  grandmother's  Lois,  both  eminent  for  faith, 
by  whom  ho  had  been  early  made  acquainted  with  the  scrip- 
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tiires  (2  Tim,  3, 14.  16.)  This  exclusive  mention  of  his  female 
relatives  agrees  exactly  with  the  lact  here  stated  that  his 
father  was  a  Greek,  and  as  "believing"  is  not  added,  no 
doabt  !i  heathen ;  as  well  as  with  the  iact  that  he  had  not  been 
circumcised.  Intermarriage  with  the  heathen  was  forbidden 
by  the  law  (see  Deut.  7, 4.  Ezra  10, 2.  44.  Neh,  13, 23) ;  but 
some  suppose  a  distinction  between  strange  wives  and  strange 
husbMids,  founded  on  the  cases  of  Esther  and  Drusilla  (see  be- 
low, on  24.  24.) 

2.  Which  was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that 
were  at  Lystra  and  Iconiurn. 

Well  reported  of,  literally,  tesUJied,  attested,  testified  to  be 
{what  is  not  expressed,  but  snggested  by  the  context.)  He 
had  probably  been  labouring  in  these  cities  since  Paul's  tormer 
visit,  either  in  a  private  way,  or  by  express  divine  appointment 
(1  lim.  1, 18),  and  ordination  by  the  presbytery  or  elders  of 
these  churches  (see  above,  on  14, 23,  and  compare  1  Tim.  4, 
14,  2  Tim.  1, 6.)  AU  this  however  may  have  happened  after 
what  is  here  recorded.  Jeonium,  see  above,  on  1 4,  2 1 .  Besides 
this  testimony  from  the  church  itself,  Paul  instructs  Timothy 
himself  to  require  that  of  those  without  (1  Tim.  3,  7.) 

3.  Him  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him,  and 
took  and  circumcised  him  because  of  the  Jews  which 
were  in  those  quarters  ;  for  they  knew  aU  that  his  fa- 
ther was  a  Greek. 

JSim  (literally,  (Ms  one)  Paul  woidd  have  ^literally,  wiaJi- 
ed,  desired)  with  Mm  to  go  forth  (or  out),  i.  e.  upon  this 
foreign  mission,  in  the  plaee  of  Mark,  or  as  some  say,  of  Titus, 
which  supjxisea  Paul's  visit  to  Crete  (Ht,  1, 1)  to  have  been 
made  just  before ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture  on  a  point  not 
here  revealed  or  ascertainable.  And  took  (literally,  taking) 
seems  to  imi>ly  decision  and  authority,  and  also  that  he  pei^ 
formed  the  rite  himself,  as  it  was  not  a  sacerdotal  act,  but 
i-ather  belonged  to  the  :fether  or  his  representative.  It  was 
not  done  as  a  necessary  act,  on  Paul's  part  or  on  Timothy's, 
but  because  of  tJm  Jews  that  were  (literally,  the  ones  being)  in 
those  quarters  (literally,  places),  L  e.  Derbe,  Lystra,  and  per- 
haps Iconiurn.    For  tJiey  all  knew  his  father^  that  he  was  a 
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Gre&k  (or  Gentile),  and  therefore  concluded  t^at  the  son  had 
not  been  circumcised.  Aa  ooe  reason  for  selecting  Timothy 
was  no  donbt  hia  connection  with  both  races,  fitting  him  to  bo 
an  instrument  of  good  to  both,  Paul  acted  on  tiie  principle 
avowed  in  1  Cor.  9,  22,  and  availed  himself  of  the  hberty 
enjoyed,  as  to  ceremonial  nsages,  dm^ng  the  interval  between 
the  advent  and  the  downi'all  of  Jerusalem.  (See  above,  on  2, 
46,  and  below,  on  21, 23.)  As  this  concession,  though  intend- 
ed to  conciUate  the  Jews,  could  scai'cely  have  been  misunder- 
stood either  by  them  or  the  Christian  converts,  it  involves  no 
sacrifice  of  principle,  as  the  very  same  act  woold  have  done  in 
the  case  of  Titus,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  connection  with 
the  Jews  at  all,  and  whose  subjection  to  the  rite  would  there- 
fore have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  the  legal  ceremonies 
to  salvation.  (See  above,  on  15, 1,  and  compare  Gial,  2,  8—5.) 
~Was  a  Greek  may  moan  was  {stiU)  a  Greek,  the  original  ex- 
pression being  not  the  mere  verb  of  existence,  but  one  some- 
times denoting  change  of  state  and  sometimes  its  continuance, 
{See  above,  on  2,30.  3,2.6.  4,34.37.  5,4.  7,55.  8,16.  10, 
12.  14,  8.) 

4.  And  as  they  went  through  the  cities,  they  de- 
livered them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem. 

Went  (journeyed,  travelled)  thrmigh  the  cities,  where 
Paul  had  preached  before,  Derbe  and  Lystra,  Iconium  and 
Antioch.  Decrees,  literally,  dogmas,  see  above,  on  15,  22.  25. 
28.  Ordained,  decreed,  decided.  The  apostles  and  elders  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  representuig  the  whole  body.  (See 
above,  on  15,  2.)  These  decrees,  though  temporary  or  pro- 
visional, were  highly  important  to  the  present  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  and  therefore  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Paul  in  his  epistles  (Rom.  14,  2.  17.  i  Cor.  8, 
8.  10,25.  Tit.  1,5.) 

5.  And  SO  were  the  churches  established  in  the 
faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily. 

So  then,  in  consequence  of  this  visitation  (see  above,  on  15, 
36,  and  compare,  14,  22),  not  merely  by  means  of  the  decrees, 
the  Greek  connective  (^ec  ovv)  commonly  referring  to  a  re- 
moter antecedent.    Established,  settled,  or  confirmed,  as  op- 
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posed  to  doubt  and  vacillation,  (Compare  Eph,  4,  14.)  The 
faith,  not  merely  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  bnt  tlieir  belief  of  it, 
and  tnist  in  hun.  Increased,  abounded,  were  abundant. 
Daily,  Jiterally,  by  day,  that  is,  clay  by  day,  the  same  ex- 
pression that  is  used  above  in  2,  46.  i1.  3, 2. 

6.  Now  when  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia 
and  the  region  of  Galatia,  and  were  forbidden  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia— 

And  having  gone  throngh  Phrygia,  a  district  of  dabious  or 
variable  extent,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  divided  at  one 
time  into  two,  and  at  another  into  three  parts.  It  included 
not  onlj;  Colosse,  Hierapolis,  and  Laodicea,  but  according  to 
the  classical  writers,  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  17ie  Gcilatian  region, 
elsewhere  called  Galatia,  another  inland  district  of  the  same 
peninsula,  occupied  by  Gauls  and  Celts  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  and  still  retaining  the  language  of  those  settlers 
six  centuries  later.  The  mixed  population  were  called  GaMo- 
greeians.  To  the  chnrches  of  ttos  province,  probably  founded 
by  himself^  Paul  addressed  one  of  his  epistles.  The  phrase 
Galatian  region  may  include  more  than  Galatia  proper.  For- 
bidden^ hindered,  or  prevented,  either  by  express  command  or 
by  insurmountable  hinderauees,  most  probably  the  former,  as 
it  is  referred  specifically  to  the  Spirit.  The  omission  of  details 
in  this  account  of  Paul's  visit  to  Galatia  might  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  waa  marked  by  no  occurrences  of  interest ;  and 
yet  to  this  date  may  be  probably  referred  various  fects  men- 
tioned in  the  epistle,  shoiying  a  strong  mutual  attachment,  and 
implying  intimate  acquaintance.  The  details  are  probably  omit- 
ted here  because  no  radiating  centre  was  established,  and  the 
churches  may  have  been  in  rural  districts  rather  than  in  large 
towns,  none  of  which  arc  mentioned,  either  in  Acts  or  in  Ga- 
latiaus. 

7.  8.  After  they  were  come  to  Mysia,  they  assayed 
to  go  into  Bithyuia,  hut  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not ; 
and  they  passing  by  Mysia  came  down  to  Troas. 

Saving  came  down  to  Mysia,  the  north-west  province  of 
Asia  Mmor.  Assayed,  endeavored,  tried.  As  the  Greek  word 
is  iisualiy  applied  to  moral  trial  or  temptation,  it  may  possibly 
imply  tl^t  there  was  something  presumptuous  in  this  attempt. 
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(See  above,  on  15, 10.)  Sithyma,  a  province  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  east  of  Mysia,  Here  again  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  a  phrase  occurring  only  here, 
but  probably  denoting  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Son 
(see  above,  on  2,  33.)  These  prohibitions  were  no  doubt  in- 
tended gradually  to  disclose  to  them  their  mission  or  vocation 
to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  Europe,  Passing  by  may  mean 
passing  through  without  stopping,  or  at  least  without  preach- 
ing, as  they  must  have  traversed  My^a  to  reach  Troas,  a  sea- 
port near  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  (see  below,  on  20, 5. 6,  and 
compare  2  Cor,  2,  12.  2Tim.  4,  13.)  Heretheywere  opposite 
to  Greece  and  near  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  enter  on  their  nerf 
field  of  missionary  labour  when  commanded. 

9.  And  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  tlie  night. 
There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  say- 
ing, Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us. 

The  divine  will  is  now  more  fully  made  known  by  a  vision 
or  preternatui-al  appearance  (see  above,  on  7, 31.  9, 10. 12.  10, 
3.17.19.  11,5.  12,9.)  Jn  (through,  during,  in  the  cours.e  of) 
the  night,  perhaps  the  night  of  their  arrival.  Appeared  to 
Paul,  or  was  seen  by  him,  aa  in  2,  3.  7,  2.  26.  30.  35.  9,  17. 
13,31,  It  is  not  said  in  a  «&-eam,  which  expression  occura 
only  in  the  case  of  Joseph  (Matt.  2, 13.  19.  22)  and  of  Pilate's 
wife  (Matt.  27, 19.)  Some  believe  the  supposition  of  a  dream 
to  bo  excluded  here,  as  the  lowest  form  or  stage  of  divine  com- 
munication, never  used  with  the  Apostles.  There  was  a  certain 
man,  a  Macedonian,  standing  and  beseeching/  but  the  latest 
editors  omit  there  was  a  certain,  and  read  simply,  a  Macedo- 
nian man  standing  and  beseeching,  or  exhorting,  as  the  same 
word  often  means  (see  above,  on  2, 40.  11,  23.  15,  32),  but  the 
stronger  sense  is  also  fully  justified  by  nsage  fsee  above,  on  8, 
31.  9,38,  13,42.  15,32.)  'file  essential  idea,  of  which  these  are 
only  modifications,  is  that  of  calling  on  (or  to)  a  person,  whether 
in  the  way  of  exhortation  or  entreaty.  Come  over,  literally, 
passing  through  or  crossing  over,  wliicli  some  explam  as  im- 
plying difficulties  or  obstructions  to  be  broken  through,  but 
which  rather  implies  nearness  and  at  the  same  time  separation, 
both  which  ideaa  are  appropriate  to  Paul's  portion  at  the 
moment,  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  There  is  no 
need  of  inquiring  whether  he  was  known  to  bo  a  Macedo- 
nian by  hia  dress,  voice,  or  words ;  as  the  whole  communica- 
VOL.  II.— 5* 
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tion  being  preternatural  might  immediately  suggest  this  fact 
witliout  any  reasoning  at  all.  (See  above,  on  9, 12/)  Jld^us, 
to  bo  saved,  or  to  obtain  salvation,  lis,  the  Macedonians, 
Greeks,  or  Europeans,  as  well  as  thy  own  countrymen  of  Asia 
Minor.  Macedonia  is  tbus  specified,  because  it  was  the  part 
of  Europe  nearest  to  the  scene  of  this  vision,  and  the  part 
where  his  Eui-opean  work  was  to  begin. 

10.  And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately 
we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gather- 
uig  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  gospel 
unto  them. 

Afltr  lis  had  seen,  literally,  as  (or  wAew)  he  saw  (see  above, 
on  1,10.)  Immediately,  without  any  mention  of  his  ri^g 
from  sleep,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  (Matt.  2, 14.  21.)  &i- 
deavoured,  literally,  sought,  i.  e.  means  or  a  conveyance.  To 
go,  or  more  exactly,  to  go  out  ipi:  forth),  implying  a  departure 
fi'om  their  previous  field  of  labour,  and  a  migration  into 
foreign  parte.  Assuredly  gathering  is  in  Greek  one  word, 
which  we  have  already  met  with  in  the  sense  of  proving  (see 
above,  on  9, 25),  but  which  here  seems  to  retain  more  of  its 
primary  or  strict  sense,  that  of  combining,  putting  things  to- 
gether, in  the  way  of  argument,  and  as  the  ground  of  a  conclu- 
eion.  (Compare  the  similar  expression  in  i,  15  above,  and  Luke 
2, 1 9.)  In  the  present  case,  they  may  have  reasoned  by  compar- 
ing this  vision  with  the  previous  obstructions  to  their  work  in 
Asia  (vs.  6.  7,)  CaUed  us,  literally,  called  to  us,  or  called  us 
to  (himself),  as  m  5, 40.  6,_  2.  13, 1,  but  also  used  to  signify  a 
choice  or  designation  of  individuals,  either  to  salvation  (see 
above,  on  2, 39),  or  to  special  service  (see  above,  on  13,  2.) 
To  preach  the  gospel  to  them,  literally,  to  evangelize  them,  as 
in  8, 25.  40.  13, 32.  Here,  for  the  fii-st  time,  the  writer  uses 
the  first  person  (we  sought),  implying  his  own  presence  and 
participation  in  the  facts  recorded.  Some  esplmn  this  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  narrative  or  jour- 
nal of  one  who  accompanied  Paul  from  Troas  to  Philippi, 
where  this  form  of  expression  is  discontinued,  but  resumed 
again  in  20, 5,  To  this  ingenious  combination  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  so  abrupt  an  introduction  of  another's  language, 
without  any  intimation  or  change  of  form,  is  far  less  probable 
than  an  abrupt  change  in  the  author's  own  mode  of  expres- 
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nion,  even  if  he  had  been  present  from  the  first.  Still  more 
natural  ia  the  supposition  that  the  writer  of  the  book  joined 
Paul  at  Troaa,  perhaps  as  his  physician  (see  Coi.  4, 10),  which, 
agrees  well  with  the  supposition,  that  the  infirmities  of 
which  Paul  speaks  in  hia  epistles  (see  Gal.  4, 13. 14,  and  com- 
pare 2Cor.  12, 7)  arose  from  bodily  disease,  though  some 
refer  them  to  the  cares  and  doubts  occasioned  by  the  in- 
terruption of  his  labours  (see  above,  on  vs.  8.  7),  and  others 
deny  any  direct  reference  to  this  part  of  Ms  history.  That 
Timothy  is  not  the  person  here  appearing  for  the  first  time, 
see  below,  on  20, 5.  Had  it  been  either  Timothy  or  Silas,  it 
would  be  wholly  nnaccotmtable  that  this  form  of  expression 
shouldbeginjusthere  and  not  before,  and  also  that  the  ancient 
and  uniform  tradition  of  the  church,  attested  by  such  names  as 
those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Irensens,  and  Tertullian,  should 
have  dropped  so  eminent  a  name  and  substituted  that  of  Luke,  as 
the  author  both  of  this  book  and  of  the  third  gospel.  That 
the  use  of  the  first  person  ceases  at  Fhilippi  (see  below,  oo  v. 
17),  and  is  resumed  there  on  a  subsequent  voyage  (see  below, 
on  20,  e),  is  a  plausible  reason  for  supposing  that  Luke  re- 
mained there  during  that  whole  interv^  or  even  that  it  was 
his  place  of  residence.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  he 
may  have  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  Paul,  but  only 
wrote  in  the  first  person  when  he  took  part  himself  in  that 
which  he  relates  as  a  historian.  Compare  the  wmilar  interval 
between  21, 17  and  27, 1,  during  which  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  whether  Luke  was  in  Paul's  company  or  separated 
from  him.  That  he  does  not  name  himself,  or  explain  how  he 
happened  to  be  present,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  modesty,  by 
others  to  the  tact  that  Theophilus,  for  whom  he  wrote  in  the 
first  instance  (see  above,  on  1,  l),  was  already  acquainted  with 
these  circumstances.  The  suppression  was  altogether  natural 
if  Luke  attended  Paul  as  his  physician,  and  not  as  an  assistant 
in  the  missionary  work,  for  which,  however,  then  as  now,  his 
profession  ofibred  great  advantages. 

11.  Therefore  loosing  from  Troas,  ive  came  with  a 
straight  course  to  Samothracia,  and  the  next  (day)  to 
Neapolis— 

Therefore,  in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  is  simply  and 
or  5m?.  loosing,  sailing,  putting  out  to  sea,  the  same  term 
that  is  used  in  13, 13,  and  there  explained.     According  to  some 
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classical  authorities,  it  originally  means  to  loose  tbe  ropes. 
Came  with  a  straight  course,  or  more  briefly  and  exactly,  ran 
straight,  i.  e.  sailed  before  the  wind,  without  tacking,  another 
nautical  expression,  implying  that  the  wind  was  feir.  This 
must  have  been  from  the  south,  to  overcome  the  current  which 
sets  constantly  in  that  direction  from  the  Dardanellea,  Samo- 
thrace,  an  islsmd  midway  between  Troas  and  Neapolis,  called 
Fhracian  Samos  to  distinguish  it  from  Samos  on  the  coast  of 
Lydia  (see  below,  on  20,  15),  and  still  known  by  the  ehgfatly 
altered  name  of  Samotraki  or  Samandriki.  It  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  northern  Archipelago  except  Mount  Athos,  and 
was  anciently  renowned  for  the  worship  of  Cybele  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  forming  a  sort  of  link  between  Greek 
and  Oriental  heathenism.  This  historical  association,  with  its 
local  position  between  Europe  and  Asia,  connects  it,  in  an  in- 
teresting manner,  with  Paul's  transit  from  one  to  the  other, 
though  lie  seems  not  even  to  have  landed  there.  The  next 
(Utemly,  coming,  coming  on,  ensuing),  an  abbreviation  of 
the  phrase  employed  in  7, 26  above,  and  there  explained. 
(See  Delow,  on  20, 15.  21, 18.  23, 11.)  Neapolis,  a  maritime 
city,  properly  belonging  to  Thrace,  but  afterwards  annexed  by 
Vespa^n  to  the  Itomaa  province  of  Macedonia.  Its  site, 
though  doubtful,  is  supposed  to  be  stUI  marked  by  rem^s  of 
Koman  pavements,  aqueducts  and  cisterns,  at  the  Turkish  vil- 
lage of  Kavalla  (or  Cavallo.) 

12,  And  from  thence  to  Philippi,  which  is  the  chief 
city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  (and)  a  colony ;  and  we 
were  in  that  city  abiding  certain  days. 

The  direct  continuation  of  the  sentence  seems  to  show  that 
they  merely  landed  at  Neapolis,  without  unnecessary  stay,  per- 
haps because  there  were  no  Jews  there,  but  more  probably  be- 
cause Paul  was  impatient  to  arrive  at  towns  of  primary  impor- 
tance, in  which  radiating  centres  of  Christian  inflaence  might 
be  established.  Such  a  place  was  Phili^^.  anciently  called 
DatoB  and  Crenides  (from  its  many  spnngs),  but  afterwards 
named  in  honour  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
built and  fortified.  In  the  year  42  before  the  Christian  era, 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Koman  republic,  and  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  defeated  by  Octavian  and  Anthony.     In  commemo- 
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ration  of  thia  victojy,  and  alao  as  a  safeguard  of  the  empire, 
Augustus  afterwards  established  there  a  colony,  i.  e.  a  miiitary 
settlement  chiefly  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  been  parti- 
sans of  Anthoay.  These  Roman  colonies  were  organized 
precisely  on  the  model  of  the  great  metropolis,  as  to  govem- 
ment,  laws,  langns^e,  and  external  forma,  bo  that  each  exhib- 
ited a  Home  in  miniature.  To  some  were  granted  in  addition 
the  j't(a  italicum,  or  the  same  exemption  from  all  taxes  on  the 
lani^  which  Jahus  Csesar  had  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  Troas  and  Antioch  in  Hsidia  were  also 
colonies ;  but  the  feet  is  particularly  mentioned  here,  because 
connected  with  occurrences  which  took  place  at  PhilippL 
{See  below,  on  vs.  37.  38.)  Luke  describes  Philippi,  not  ordy 
by  the  Latin  term  colonia  {as  distinguiahed  from  the  Greek 
drnjutia,  which  coinddes  more  nearly  with  our  modem  use  of 
colony,  as  meaning  any  foreign  settlement  or  em^ration),  but 
also  as  thejirat  (or  rather,  ajirst)  city  of  thai  part  {HteraUy, 
the  part)  of  Macedonia.  This  description  has  been  variously 
expMned,  some  understanding  frst  of  rank  or  dignity,  and 
others  of  local  dtuation,  i.  e.  the  fii-st  to  which  Paul  came, 
Keapolis  being  then  regarded  either  as  a  Thracian  (not  a 
Maeedoniaji)  city,  or  as  the  iMiding-place  or  harbour  of 
Philippi,  to  which  it  ia  nearer  than  Seleucia  to  Antioeh  (see 
above,  on  1 3, 4)  or  Ostia  to  Rome,  and  not  much  further  than 
Cenchrea  from  Corinth  (see  below,  on  18,  18),  or  even  than 
the  Kraeus  from  Athens.  The  present  tense  (which  is  not 
which  was)  is  nrged  in  favour  of  the  other  explanation  of  first, 
as  meaning  first  in  rank  or  importance.  It  cannot,  however, 
mean  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  which  was  Thessalonica,  and 
the  word  part  or  jxtrtion  cannot  naturally  signify  a  province 
or  division  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  trae  tiiat  the  old 
kingdom  of  Phihp  and  Alexander,  when  subdued  by  Paulus 
.^^ilius,  was  divided  into  four  provinces  or  districts ;  but  the 
capitals  of  these  have  been  preserved  by  Livy,  and  that  of  the 
moft  easterly  was  not  Phibppi  but  Amphipolis.  (See  below, 
on  17,  1.)  Some  connect  Jirst  with  colony,  'the  first  colony 
in  that  part  of  Macedonia,'  either  in  point  of  time,  or  dignity, 
or  lociu  situation,  i.  e.  the  first  colony  to  which  they  came. 
But  this  eonsti'ttetion  is  forbidden  by  the  collocation  of  the 
snce;  although  not  by  the  conjunction  aTtd,  which  is  sup- 
L  in  the  translation.    All  these  interpretations  introduce 
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the  article  before ^af,  though  found  in  no  Greek  manuscript, 
the  only  reading  extant  being  Mniply  (irpionj  iroXis)  a  first  city, 
i,  e,  a  city  of  tlie  highest  rani;,  as  we  might  say  a  first'Class 
(or  a  first-rate)  city,  not  in  reference  to  political  aiTangcmenta, 
but  to  population,  wealth,  &c.  The  same  epithet  Jfirs€)  is 
applied,  on  coins  stiU  extant,  to  Pergamus  and  Smyrna,  as 
Tvdl  as  to  Ephesua,  which  was  the  political  capital  of  Asia 
Proper.  (See  below,  on  18, 19.  18,  1.)  The  fact  that  there 
are  no  euch  coins  belonging  to  Philippi,  or  to  any  city  out  of 
Asia  Minor,  only  renders  improbable  the  technical  and  formal, 
not  the  popular  descriptive  use  of  the  expression  in  the  case 
before  us.  "We  were  in  that  (literally,  this)  city,  abiding 
(literally,  spending;  see  above,  on  12,  19.  14,  3.  28.  15,  35) 
certain  (i.  e.  some)  days,  an  indefinite  expression,  but  most 
readily  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  short  time.  (See  above,  on 
9,  19.    10,  48.    15,  36,  and  compare  8,  36.) 

13.  And  on  the  sabbath  wc  went  out  of  the  city 
by  a  river  side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made ; 
and  we  sat  down,  and  spake  unto  the  women  which 
resorted  (thither.) 

On  the  sabbath,  literally,  the  day  of  the  sabbaths,  the 
Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  resembling  a  Greek  plural, 
and  being  often  so  inflected,  even  when  a  single  day  is  meant. 
(See  above,  on  13,  14.)  Out  of  the  city,  or  according  to  the 
oldest  manuscripts,  out  of  the  gate.  The  Syrjac  version  com- 
bines both  readmgs  {out  of  the  gate  of  the  city.)  By  a  river 
side,  literally,  along  a  river,  i.  e.  the  small  stream  flowing  near 
Philippi  into  the  Strymon,  ■which  is  several  miles  distant. 
Where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,  i.  e.  by  the  Jews  of 
Philippi,  whose  worship  may  have  been  excluded  from  the 
city  by  the  strict  laws  or  the  prejudices  of  a  Roman  colony ; 
or  they  may  have  been  too  few  to  have  a  synagogue,  in  wticli 
case  it  was  usual  to  have  a  place  of  prayer,  with  or  without  a 
building,  often  without  the  walls,  and  whore  it  could  be  so 
arranged,  near  water,  probably  on  account  of  the  ablutions 
which  accompanied  the  Jewish  worship.  Thus  Tertullian 
speaks  in  one  place  of  the  Jews  as  praying  on  every  shore 
(per  omne  Utus),  and  in  another  of  their  sea-shore  prayers 
(orationes  litoraies)  From  this  usage  the  Hellenistic  word 
lor  prayer  {irpoo-tvxn)  acquired  a  local  sense,  being  sometimes 
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synonymouB  ivith  synagogue,  aiicl  sometimes  used  to  distin- 
guish the  minor  places  of  worship  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. The  Latm  form  {prosettcha)  is  thus  nsed  by  Juvenal, 
The  Greek  word  is  most  commonly  explained  so  here,  where 
there  was  wont  to  be  a  prayer-place  (or  house  o/pra^er.)  But 
the  very  same  phrase  is  employed  by  Philo  in  cxplaming  what 
s.  proseucha  was  (viz.  a  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made),  ■which  seems  to  determine  the  sense  here,  or  rather  to 
confirm  the  invariable  usage  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  it  occurs  nearly  forty  times,  and  always  in  the 
sense  o(  prayer.  The  verb  occurs  fifteen  times,  and  always 
elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  thinking  or  sup^sing.  (See  above, 
on  7,  25.  8,  20.  14,  19.)  Adhenng  to  this  constant  usage  of 
both  words  in  the  New  Testament,  the  amplest  version  is, 
where  ^ayer  was  supposed  to  be,L  e.  where  the  missionaries 
were  mformed  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  assemble, 
or  still  more  probably,  where  they  saw  a  company  of  women 
gathered,  and  themselves  supposed  that  they  were  met  for 
prayer.  That  this  explanation  is  an  ancient  one,  appears  from 
the  various  reading  found  in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts, 
they  supposed  prayer  to  be.  But  although  this  is  the  most 
natural  intei-pretation,  and  the  one  most  in  accordance  with 
New  Testament  usage,  the  modem  interpreters  are  almost 
unanimous  in  preferring  the  secondary  sense  of  the  noun  (a 
place  oj' prayer)  and  the  primary  or  cl^sical  usage  of  the 
verb  (was  wont  or  was  accustomed.)  The  mention  of  women 
only  has  been  variously  explained,  by  supposing  that  the  men 
were  inattentive,  or  came  later  ;  or  that  there  were  no  male 
Jews  at  Philippi ;  or  that  the  men  and  women  prayed  apart, 
as  they  are  separated  in  the  synagogue.  But  here  ag£un,  the 
simplest  supposition,  and  the  one  most  readily  suggested  by 
the  text  itsefi;  is  that  Paul  and  his  associates,  seemg  a  com- 
pany of  women  there  upon  the  sabbath,  supposed  them  to  be 
met  for  prayer,  although  they  may  have  been  mistaken,  which 
agrees  well  with  the  usage  of  the  verb  in  this  book  (see 
above,  on  1,  25.  8,  20.  14,  19,  in  all  which  cases  it  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  felse  impression  or  erroneous  judgment.)  On 
any  supposition,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  with  what  fidelity  Paul 
carried  out  his  plan  of  addressing  the  Jews  first,  and  through 
them  gaining  access  to  the  Gentiles.  (See  above,  on  13,  5. 
U.  40.    14,  1.) 

14.  And  a  certain  woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller 
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of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  which  worshipped 
God,  heard  (us) ;  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she 
attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul. 

Lydia,  or  a  Lydian,  as  the  name  originally  means,  and  as 
some  explain  it  here,  because  Thyatira  was  situated  on  the 
confines  .of  Lydia  and  Mywa  in  Aaia  Minor;  but  named  a 
Jjydian-,  or  a  Lydian  by  name,  would  be  a  very  imusnal  ex- 
pression, and  we  know  that  lydia  was  in  common  use  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  proper  name.  It  may  indeed 
have  been  a  surname,  given  to  her  as  a  Lydian  by  the  stran- 
gers among  whom  she  dwelt.  Thyatira,  between  Pergamna 
and  Sar^s,  was  famous  in  the  ancient  world  for  its  purple  dye, 
and  old  inscriptions  have  been  found  there  which  originated 
with  the  Dyers  {Bapheis)  as  a  crafi.  or  a  society.  The  purple 
colour,  80  extravagantly  valued  by  the  ancients,  included 
many  shades  or  tints,  from  rose-red  to  sea-green  or  blue. 
Lydia's  occupation  may  have  been  the  sale  of  the  dye  itself, 
pi-ocured  from  a  sheU-fish  [pu/rpura  murex},  but  more  proba- 
bly was  that  of  cloth  or  clothes  dyed  with  it,  an  art  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  classics  as  practised  by  the  Lydian  women. 
She  seems  to  have  been  temporarily  residing  at  Philippi  for 
this  purpose,  as  Luke  would  scarcely  have  named  Thyatira, 
merely  as  her  birth-place,  if  it  was  not  still  her  home.  Wor- 
shipping  God,  i.  e.  the  true  God,  a  phrase  constantly  applied 
to  Gentiles  who  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  attendance  on  the  Jewish  worship  (see  above,  on 
13,  43.  50,  and  compare  10,  3.  7),  whether  proselytes,  i.  e. 
professed  converts  to  Judaism,  or  not.  The  technical  distinc- 
tion between  different  kinds  of  proselytes  is  probably  of  later 
date.  (See  above,  on  2,  10.  6,5.  13,43.)  Opened  her  heart 
i\.  e.  disposed  the  understanding  and  affections)  to  attend 
(apply  the  mind,  but  often  in  the  classics  with  the  accessory 
notion  of  believing,  giving  credence)  to  the  (things)  spoken  of 
JPaul  (not  concerning  or  about  him,  as  the  phrase  would  mean 
in  modern  English,  Dut  by  liim),  or  the  things  which  Paul 
spake. 

15.  And  when  she  was  baptized,  and  her  house- 
hold, she  besought  (us),  saying.  If  ye  have  judged  me 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and 
abide  (there).    And  she  constrained  us. 
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When  she  was  baptized,  not  necessaiily  at  this  first  meet- 
ing, but  rather,  as  this  phrase  would  seem  to  intimate,  after 
an  interval.  In  the  former  case,  the  natural  expression  would 
have  been,  she  was  baptized,  whereaa  the  idea  now  suggested 
is,  that  the  Lord  opened  her  heart  at  once,  and  then  ivlien  she 
was  afterwards  baptized,  &o.    Her  household,  lit.  house,  sup- 

Eosed  by  some  to  mean  her  fiimily,  by  others  her  assistants  in 
er  buwn^s.  Both  being  mere  conjectures,  and  entirely  com- 
patible with  one  another,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  decide 
the  controverted  question,  whether  children  were  baptized  on 
this  occasion.  Both  parties  reason  in  a  circle  from  foregone 
conclusions;  one  contending  that  as  infents  are  incapable  of- 
feith,  there  either  were  none,  or  they  were  excluded  trom  the 
ordinance ;  the  other,  that  as  households  include  children,  we 
have  no  right  to  except  them  from  the  general  statement. 
The  real  strength  of  the  latter  argument  lies  not  in  any  one 
case,  but  in  the  repeated  mention  of  whole  houses  as  baptized. 
(See  above,  on  10,  2.  48.  11, 14,  and  below,  on  v.  33.)  The 
whole  dispute,  however,  rests  on  grounds  entirely  independent 
of  these  cases,  and  everyreader  will  interpret  these  according 
to  his  views  of  those.  He  who  believes  m  the  perpetuity  of 
bhe  patriarchal  covenant,  with  a  change  in  the  accompanying 
ieal,  will  need  no  proof  that  children  were  baptized  with  their 
parents  npon  such  occasions ;  whereas,  he  whose  veiy  defini- 
lon  of  the  ordinance  excludes  cliildren,  will  of  course  deny 
.heir  actual  reception  of  it  in  all  given  cases.  She  besought, 
intreated,  or  invited  (see  above,  on  8,  31.  9,  88,  13,  42)  ;  ws 
ssujyiied  by  the  translators.  Ifyehavepidged^s,(ximmoa[Y 
ixplamed.to  mean,  since  ye  have  done  so,  i.  e-  by  baptizing  me 
see  above,  on  4,  9.)  Faithfid  to  the  leyed  (Jesus  Christ),  or 
ather  a  believer  in  him  (see  above,  on  v.  1,  and  on  10,  45.) 
%itenng^  into  my  house,  stay  (or  lodge)  there,  i  e,  during 
heir  visit  to  Pliuippi,  Abide,  at  least  in  modem  English, 
i  too  strong,  as  it  suggrata  the  idea  of  permanent  residence, 
Jonstrained,  or  forced,  i.  e.  by  urgent  importunity,  as  in 
luke  34,  29,  and  often  in  the  classics.  Vs,  i.  e.  Paul's  whole 
ompany,  includmg  the  historian. 

16.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to  prayer,  a 
srtain  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  met 
s,  which  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  sooth- 
tying. 
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Tt  happened,  at  a  time  etiil  later,  as  the  words  seem  natu- 
rally to  suggest,  though  some  have  strangely  understood  them, 
to  mean,  on  the  same  day,  after  haptizmg  Lydia  and  her 
household,  but  before  they  liad  gone  into  the  proseucha. 
Still  more  improbable  is  it  that  he  here  goes  back  to  relate 
■what  had  happened  on  their  way  to  the  riTer-side,  The  natu- 
ral imprcission  made  by  the  whole  context  is,  that  Paul  and 
his  company  took  up  their  residence  at  the  house  of  Lydia,  as 
requested  by  her,  and  there  formed  a  church  or  congregation 
of  disciples,  and  that  on  their  way  to  worship  upon  some  oc- 
casion not  particularly  specified,  it  came  to  pass,  &a.  As  we 
leent^  literally,  we  going,  &  Greek  verb  not  denoting  simple  en- 
trance, but  a  walk  or  journey  of  some  length  (see  above,  on 
T.  7,  and  on  1,  10. 11.  25.  8,26.36.39.  9,3.  10,20.  12,17.) 
A  certain  (l<imsel,  girl,  young  woman,  commonly  apphed  to 
servants  (see  above,  on  12, 13),  and  perhaps  denoting  here  a 
slave.  Possessed  with,  literally,  haring,  or  possessing.  A 
spirit  of  divination-,  or  as  the  margin  reads,  <^  Fython.  In 
the  Greek  mythology  this  was  the  name  of  a  serpent  which 
guarded  an  ora^ile  on  mount  Parnaaeas  and  was  slain  by 
Apollo,  thence  called  Pythius,  as  being  himself  the  god  of 
divination.  That  she  was  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  mere  ven- 
triloquist or  sheer  impostor,  nor  a  mere  somnambulist  or  luna- 
tic, but  a  demoniac  (see  above,  on  5,  16),  is  clear  from 
PiHil's  address  to  her  (sec  below,  on  v.  18.)  Brought,  literal- 
ly, yielded  or  afforded.  Masters,  joint-owners  or  employers, 
Bach  partnerships  in  valuable  slaves  being  not  unusual  in 
ancient  times.  Soothsaying,  divinmg,  telling  fortunes,  by  the 
aid  of  the  spirit  wliich  possessed  her. 

17.  The  same  followed  Paul  and  us,  and  cried,  say- 
ing. These  men  are  the  seiTants  of  the  most  high  Godj 
which  shew  iinto  us  the  way  of  salvation. 

?7ie  same,  literally,  this  (woman),  i.  e.  the  one  just  described 
FoUoioed,  literally,  foUoieing  down,  dogging  or  pursuing 
Paul  atjk  MS,  i.  e.  Silas,  Timothy,  and  LiDce,  who  therefon 
uses  the  first  person.  Cried,  not  onco  but  often,  as  suggested 
by  the  form  of  the  Greek  verb  and  expressly  stated  m  thi 
next  verse.  Shew,  literally,  teU,  declare,  announce,  proclaim 
(See  above,  on  4,  2.  13, 5. 38,  15,  36.)  These  expressions  shi 
had  probably  heard  used  by  Paul  and  Silas  in  thjeir  preachinj 
and  now  repeated,  either  without  knowing  what  they  meant 
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or  in  ft  sort  of  scornful  irony,  or  as  an  mToluntary  testimony 
to  the  truth,  like  that  boiiie  to  the  Sonship  and  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  by  the  demons  whom,  lie  dispossessed.  (See  Mark  1, 
8.  5, 1.  Luke  4, 34.  8,  28.)  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of 
supposing  any  particular  motire  on  the  woman's  part,  such  as 
a  desire  to  conciliate  the  strangers,  or  to  increase  her  masters' 
profits,  or  her  own  feme  as  a  prophetess.  Some  have  even 
imag^ed  that  she  ■was  impelled  by  a  desire  of  salvation,  and 
that  this  was  gratified.    But  see  below,  upon  the  next  verse. 

18.  And  tMs  did  she  many  days  ;  but  Paul,  being 
grieved,  turned  and  said  to  the  spitit,  I  command  thee 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of  her.  And 
he  came  out  the  same  hour. 

Man;/  days,  literally,  for  nia/ny  days,  tbo  omission  of  the 
prepceition  being  allowed  both  by  Greek  and  English  usage. 
(See  above,  on  1, 3.)  Grieved,  or  more  exactly,  weaned,  worn 
ont,  out  of  patience,  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
annoyance  (see  above,  on  4, 9.)  The  common  version,  borrowed 
from  the  Vnlgate  {dolens),  seems  to  favour  the  idea,  enter- 
tamed  by  some,  that  Paul  was  not  offended  at  her  constant 
erica,  but  only  grieved  (Rhemiah  version,  sorry)  that  she  was 
under  demoniacal  possession,  and  therefore,  instead  of  reprov- 
ing her,  expelled  the  demon.  But  this  is  equally  intelligible 
on  the  supposition  that,  although  he  was  displeiised  or  vexed 
with  her  repeated  outcries,  he  considered  her  responability  as 
merged  in  that  of  the  demon  who  controlled  her  actions,  and 
whose  testimony,  even  to  tho  truth,  espedally  when  thus  ob- 
truded, Paul  rejected,  as  more  likely  to  impede  than  to  ad- 
vance his  work,  and  no  doubt  with  intentional  conformity  to 
Christ's  example  (Mark  1,  34.)  Turning,  i.  e.  towards  the 
woman,  who  was  following  them  through  the  street  as  usual. 
To  the  ^irit,  present  in  her  and  actiiig  through  her,  a  sufficient 
proof  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Apostle,  it  was  not  a  case  of 
mere  disease,  somnambulism,  or  derangement,  but  of  actual 
possession  by  a  personal  spirit  (see  above,  on  5, 16^  Com- 
mand, or  order  peremptorily,  as  an  officer  his  soldiers  (but 
see  above,  on  1. 4.)  In  th£  name  ofJesvs  Christ,  by  his  au- 
thority, and  as  his  representative,  Gonie  out  of  her,  withdraw 
the  preternatural  control  now  exercised,  and  cease  to  influence 
her  as  at  present.  The  same  hour,  or  as  the  same  phrase  is 
rendered  elsewhere  (Luke  2, 38),  that  instant.     The  word 
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ti-anslated  hour  is  more  comprehensive  than  ita  English  deriva- 
tive, meaning  properly  a  mason  (of  the  year)  in  classical 
Ttsage,  and  in  that  of  the  New  Testament  sometimes  a  ivholo 
day  (as  in  Matt.  14, 15.  Mark  6, 35),  sometimes  any  short  time 
(as  in  John  6,  35.  2  Cor.  7,  8),  sometimes  any  definite  or  set 
time,  whether  long  or  short  (as  in  John  4,  21.  Matt.  24,  42), 
but  most  frequently  a  definite  division  of  the  day,  correspoud- 
ing  to  oui-  use  of  hour,  though  varying  in  length  according  to 
the  season.  All  that  is  here  intended  is,  that  the  miraculous 
efiect,  as  usual,  was  instantaneous.  (See  above,  on  3,  7.  5,  10. 
9, 18.  34.  13, 11.) 

19.  And  when  her  masters  saw  that  the  hope  of 
their  gains  was  gone,  they  caught  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
drew  (them)  into  the  market-place  unto  the  rulers— 

Her  mastei-s,  owners,  or  employers  (see  above,  on  v.  16.) 
Seeing,  by  her  silence,  or  the  change  in  nor  demeanour  at  the 
moment ;  or  perceiving  afterwards,  that  her  extraordinary  ^ft 
was  lost.  Gains,  in  the  plural,  is  derived  from  Tyndale  and 
Cranmer,  whereas  the  other  old  Enghsh  versions  give  it  more 
exactly  in  the  singular.  T/ie  hope  of  their  gain,  or  their  hope 
of  gain,  not  only  their  actual  immediate  profit,  but  their  pros- 
pect of  it  for  tne  future,  upon  which  they  may  have  been 
depending  for  subsistence.  Was  gone,  literally,  gone  out, 
with  obvious  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  the 
preceding  verso.  The  spirit  went  out,  and  their  hope  of  gain 
went  out  with  it.  Caught,  literally,  catching,  seizing,  or  ar- 
resting, aa  in  18, 17.  21, 30. 33,  though  the  Greek  verb  does 
not  always  imply  violeneo  (see  above,  on  9,  21,  and  below,  on 
17,19.  23,19.)  Paul  and  Silas  arc  not  put  for  the  whole 
company,  but  ^ecitically  mentioned  as  the  only  two  arrested, 
Timothy  and  Luke  having  probably  attracted  no  attention, 
from  their  silence  or  their  obvious  subordination  to  the  others. 
Drew  is  not  so  strong  a  word  as  that  employed  in  8,  3,  14, 19, 
being  sometimes  applied  to  the  drawing  of  a  sword  (John  18, 
10),  or  of  a  not  (John  21, 6,  II),  or  of  men  by  moral,  spirit- 
ual iniluenee  (John  6, 44,  12,32.)  The  market-^ace,  agora, 
or  forum,  the  cliief  place  of  concourse  in  an  ancient  city  (com- 
pare Matt,  11, 16.  20,  3.  23, 1.  Mark  6,  56.  V,  4),  sometimeB 
in  the  centre,  sometimes  just  within  the  gate,  where  business 
was  transacted,  both  commei-cial  and  judicial,  Hulersi  a 
generic  term,  denoting  those  who  take  the  lead,  especially  in 
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gOTernment,  and  rendered,  more  specific  in.  tlie  next  verso. 
(See  above,  on  3,  IT.  4,  5.  8.  26.  7,  27.  3S.  13,  27.  14,  5.) 

20.  And  brought  them  to  the  magistrates,  saying, 
These  men,  being  Jews,  do  exceedingly  trouble  oux 
city — 

Brought  (literally,  bringing),  i.  e.  formally  presenting  or 
arrMgning,  as  distinguished  from  the  violent,  tumultuons  draw- 
ing, Tvhioh  had  just  been  mentioned.  (For  a  very  different 
nse  of  the  same  verb  as  a  nautical  term,  see  below,  on  27,  27.) 
Magistrates,  literally,  generals,  or  leaiders  of  an  army,  but 
transferred  in  military  governmenta  or  those  of  a  nulitaiy 
origin,  to  civil  rulers  of  a  certmn  rank.  By  the  Greek  histoii- 
ana  of  Rome,  it  is  used  as  an  equivalent  to  Prcetores,  a  title 
ivhich  (as  Cicero  informs  us)  was  affected  by  colonial  and  pro- 
vindal  rulers.  Philippi,  aa  a  Roman  colony  (see  above,  on  v. 
12),  was  no  doubt  organized  in  imitation  of  the  great  metro- 
polis, with  its  Duumviri  or  miniature  Consuls,  who  are  proba- 
bly the  persons  here  intended,  not  aa  a  distinct  class  from  the 
rulers  of  v.  19,  but  as  a  more  exact  specification  of  that  v^ue 
description.  They  drew  them  to  the  forum,  as  the  place 
where  the  magistrates  or  rulers  usuaUy  sat,  and  actually 
brought  them  up  before  the  Duumviri  or  PrEetors  whom  they 
found  there.  The  real  ground  of  the  original  disturbance  ia 
entirely  suppressed,  and  one  of  a  more  public  nature  substi- 
tuted ;  just  aa  Christ  himself  was  condemned  hy  the  Sanhe- 
drim as  a  blaaphemer,  and  then  accused  by  them  to  Pilate  as 
a  traitor  and  a  rebel.  (See  Luke  22,  66-71.  23, 1.  John  18, 10. 
19,12.)  Mxceedingl^  trouble  is  in  Greek  an  emphatic  com- 
pound,  strictly  meanmg  to  out-irouble,  or  to  trowle  out,  i.  e. 
to  diive  out  of  the  regSar  and  noi-mal  state  by  stirring  up  di&- 
tarbance.  "  Being  Jews  to  begin  with,"  as  an  EngliMi  Avriter 
somewhat  quaintly  phrases  it  5  but  this  agrees  better  with  the 
Enghsh  than  the  Greek  collocation  of  the  sentence,  in  which 
the  phrase  {being  Jews)  com^  after  the  chief  accusation.  It 
is,  however,  no  doubt  introduced  as  an  additional  or  aggra^ 
vating  circumstance,  intended  to  excite  the  national  antipathy 
of  the  Roman  colonists.  As  if  he  had  said, '  who,  hy  the  bye, 
are  Jews,  and  therefore  less  excusable  for  thia  intrusion.' 

21 .  And  teach  customs,  which  are  not  lawful  for  us 
to  receive,  neither  to  observe,  being  Romans. 
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This  ia  not  a  new  charge,  but  a  mere  specification  of  tlie 
one  in  the  preceding  verse,  explaining  how  these  Jews  dis- 
tarbed  the  city,  namely,  by  attempting  to  introdnce  a  new 
religion.  Teach  is  precisely  the  same  word  that  is  translated 
show  in  V.  17,  thongh  re^y  meaning  in  both  cases  to  an- 
nounce,  declare,  but  not  without  an  implication  of  requirement 
and  authority,  like  that  suggested  by  the  word  proclaim,  from 
its  habitual  association  with  the  acts  of  governments  or  rulers. 
Customs,  or  rather  institutions,  whether  established  by  law 
or  usage.  See  above,  on  6, 14.  15, 1,  where  the  term  is  ap- 
phed,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural,  to  the  Law  of  Moses. 
This  is  also  the  sense  here,  as  the  Philippian  colonists  had 
probably  no  notion  of  the  diffei'ence  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, Are  not  lawful  ^ves  the  sense  but  not  the  form  of  the 
original,  in  which  the  construction  is  impersonal,  it  is  not  law- 
ful, or  still  more  strictly,  possible,  but  in  a  moral,  not  a  physi- 
cal sense,  i.  e.  admissible,  right,  proper.  The  same  form 
occure  above  in  8, 37,  and  the  participle  in  2, 29.  To  receive, 
admit,  or  adopt  in  theory.  To  observe  (literally,  do)  in  prac- 
tice, (For  a  similar  combination  of  work  and  counsel,  see 
above,  on  5,  38.)  Meing  Momans,  an  obvious  antithesis  to 
being  Jews  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  -intended  as  a  double 
aggravation  of  the  cbai'ge,  that  Jews  should  dare  to  force 
their  own  religion  upon  liomans.  The  appeal  b  rather  to  the 
pride  of  i-ace  or  national  connection  than  to  the  Roman  laws, 
which  allowed  the  exercise  of  different  religions,  but  forbade 
conversions  and  innovations  without  public  sanction  and  au- 
Jhority.  Mfflcenas  is  said  to  have  advised  Augustus  to  abide 
by  the  hereditary  worship,  and  make  others  do  the  same,  pro- 
hibiting all  novelties,  as  tending  necessai'ily  to  insubordination 
and  confudon.  It  was  this  worldly  policy,  rather  than  any 
bigoted  hostility,  with  which  Christianity  at  first  had  to  strug- 
gle in  the  Roman  Empire, 

22.  And  the  multitude  rose  up  together  against 
tliem ;  and  the  magistrates  rent  ofl'  their  clothes,  and 
commanded  to  heat  (them). 

The  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  population  was 
successful.  The  multitude,  crowd,  mob,  or  rabble,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  magistrates  or  rulers,  before  whom  Paul  and 
Silas  were  arr^gned.  Mose  up  together,  not  with  one  another 
merely,  by  a  gener^  and  simultaneous  movement,  but  with 
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the  aecasers,  in  conjunction  or  in  concert  with  them.     The 
charges,  prompted  by  the  selfish  wishes  or  resentments  of  the 
owners  of  the  slave,  were  now  effectually  seconded  by  the  ex- 
cited passions  of  the  populace.    The  first  clause  of  this  verse 
explains  the  second.    It  is  plain  that  the  rulei-a  were  nnable 
or  unwilling  to  resist  the  multitude,  and  therefore,  it  would 
seem,  without  even  the  form  of  a  judicial  process,  hastened  to 
inflict  a  painful  and  dis^acefid  punishment  upon  the  strangers. 
RetU  off  their  clothes,  literally,  tore  around  (or  Jrom  around) 
them  tlU  clothes,  not  their  own,  as  some  imagine,  which  would 
be  whoUy  out  of  character  in  Romans,  but  those  of  Paul  and 
Silas.       Clothes,  not  their  outer  garments  merely,  as  the 
Sreek  word  means  when  used  distinctively  (see  above,  on 
r,  58.  9,  39.  12,  8.  14, 14),  but  their  garments  generally,  as  it 
ivas  the  custom  to  inflict  this  punishment  upon  the  naked  back 
md  shoulders.     To  beat  them  with  rods,  as  the  or%inal  word, 
Voni  its  vei-y  etymolo^,  spedficdly  signifies,    ^Tbo  near^t 
squivalent  in  English  is  to  cane  themA    This  la  one  of  the 
hree  cases,  to  which  Paul  refera  in  2  Cor.  11, 25  ;  the  other 
wo  are  not  on  record.    He  also  allndes  to  this  disgraceful 
mnishment  in  1  Tliess.  2,  2.    As  the  magistrates  commanded 
hem  to  be  beaten  by  others,  some  suppose  them  to  have  also 
orn  off  their  clothes  by  proxy;  but  as  this  is  not  expressed, 
hey  may  have  performed  that  act  themselves,  in  order  to  con- 
ince  the  mob  of  their  zeal  in  executing  its  commands,  and 
osaibly  by  this  unlaivful  violence  to  save  the  prisoners  from 
imetMng  worse, 

23.  And  when  they  had  laid  many  stripes  upon 
lem,  they  cast  (them)  into  prison,  charging  the  jailer 
■>  keep  them  safely — 

Saving  laid,  imposed,  inflicted,  by  the  hands  of  their 
Beers  or  others,  whom  they  ai-e  said  to  have  commanded  in 

23.  Many  stripes,  strokes  or  blows,  there  being  no  such 
erdfiil  restriction  in  the  Roman  practice,  as  in  that  cf  the 
3ws  (2  Cor.  11,  24),  or  rather  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut. 
>,  3.)  Cast  (or  threw)  them,  does  not  necessarily  imply  lite- 
1  violence,  but  may  simply  mean  committed  them  to  prison, 
iee  below,  on  22,  4.  26,  10.)  But  considering  the  violent, 
multuary  character  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  the  way 

which  the  magistrates  were  evidently  nrged  on  by  the  peo- 
e,  the  word  may  be  strictly  understood  as  denoting,  not  only 
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the  imprisonment  of  Piiul  and  Silas,  but  the  harshness  with 
■which  it  was  effected,  by  the  agents  of  the  magistrates,  if  not 
by  their  own  hands.  This  last,  though  not  a  necessary  snppo 
Bition,  agrees  well,  not  only  with  tSe  view  already  taten  of 
their  motives,  but  with  the  words  of  the  remaimng  clause, 
■which  seem  more  naturally  to  suggest  the  idea  of  personal  or 
oral  charge  than  that  of  a  mere  message  or  a  ■written  order 
The  scene  thus  presented  is  a  vivid  one,  but  not  without  its 
parallela  in  real  life;  th&magistrates,  unable  to  resist  the  mob 
apparently  complying  with  its  ■wishes,  but  really  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  victims,  first  by  an  unjust  punishment,  and 
then  by  Mae  imprisonment,  officiously  demanding  of  th,e  jailer 
more  than  usual  fidelity  and  strictness  in  the  execution  of  his 
trust ;  for  these  words  cannot  mean  mere  ordinary  diligence 
or  cai'e,  as  appears  fi'om  the  whole  connection,  and  especially 
from  wbat  is  added  in  the  following  verse.  Safdy,  surely,  or 
infelhbly.     (See  above,  on  2,  36,  and  compare  Mark  14,  44,-) 

34.  Who,  ha-ving  received  such  a  charge,  thrust 
them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  ir 
the  stocks. 

The  jiuler  (literally,  prison-guard  or  keeper)  is  not  her 
represented  as  exceeding  his  commis^on,  and  cruelly  aggra 
vating  the  condition  of  nis  prisoners,  as  some  suppose,  by 
wanton  and  gratuitous  severities,  but  simply  as  obeying  th 
command  of  his  superiors,  'whidi  is  therefore  here  repeat 
ed,  or  ^ain  referred  to,  as  a  sort  of  explanation  or  ape 
ogy  for  his  proceedings.  Maving  received  such  a  charge  {c 
peremptory  order),  what  was  there  leil  but  to  obey  it?  <\ 
the  sense  may  be  otherwise  expressed  in  this  ■way:  it  was  no 
from  any  cruelty  or  malice  upon  his  part,  but  because  he  ha 
received  such  a  ppeeial  order  that  ho  did  what  follows.  Tl 
slight  but  obvious  suggestion  of  this  extenuating  drcumstana 
may  poedbly  be  owing  to  the  feet  that  when  the  history  wa 
written  this  Philippian  jailer  was  an  eminent  disciple.  (Si 
below,  on  ■vs.  33.  40.)  Thrust  is  precisely  the  same  verb  the 
is  translated  cast  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  adimts  of  th 
same  wide  or  strict  interpretation.  The  inner  prison  is  b 
some  understood  to  mean  a  subterranean  dungeon  ;  but  th 
phrase  necessarily  expresses  nothing  more  thsm  greater  di 
tanee  from  the  entrance,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  mo 
Becurity,  not  only  from  the  chances  of  escape,  but  also  fro 
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the  fury  of  tho  mob.  Mo^Je  their  feet  fast,  litei-ally,  safe, 
eecurc,  in  the  stocks,  literally,  into  (i.  e.  by  putting  them  into) 
t/ie  wood,  log,  or  block,  an  instrument  employed  in  andent 
times,  not  only  for  s^e-keeping,  but  for  punishment,  the 
limbs  being  stretched  as  well  as  fastened.  This  implement  of 
torture  (called  in  Latin  nerous)  was  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less  complex  in  structure,  which  aceotmts  for  the  various 
descriptions  given  by  the  ancient  writers. 

25.  And  at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and 
sang  praises  unto  God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them. 

At,  about,  or  towards,  (See  above,  on  12,  1,  and  below, 
on  19,  23.  27,  27.)  Praying,  hymned  (or  sang  to^  God, 
seems  to  express,  not  two  distinct  acts,  as  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, but  the  single  act  of  lyrical  worship,  or  praying  (i.  e. 
worshipping  or  Milling  npon  God)  by  singing  or  chMiting, 
perhaps  one  or  more  of  the  many  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms  peculiarly  adapted  and  intended  for  the  use  of  prison- 
ers and  others  imder  persecution.  Or  the  reference  may  be 
to  similar  expressions  of  rehgious  feeling,  spontaneously  sug- 
gested by  their  circumstances,  or  by  a  special  divine  influence, 
but  not  to  metrical,  much  less  to  rhymed  hymnsi  and  to  arti- 
ficial melodies,  with  which  we  now  associate  the  term,  but 
wiiich  are  usages  of  later  date.  This  psalmody  of  Paul  and 
Silas  showed  their  confidence  in  God  and  theu-  superiority  to 
human  spite  and  violence.  The  difiference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween their  case  and  that  of  Peter,  as  described  in  12,  6, 
shows  that  the  one  account  has  not,  as  some  pretend,  been 
copied  from  the  other,  but  that  each  is  independently  authen- 
tic and  original.  That  two  such  imprisonments  and  two  such 
liberations  should  liave  taken  place,  is  less  improbable  and 
strange,  than  that  God  should  have  thus  interposed  in  one  case 
only.  Heard  them,  should  rather  be  were  listening  to  them^ 
the  imperfect  tense  suggesting  the  idea  of  continued  action. 
That  Luke  may  have  received  an  .account  of  what  took  place 
in  the  prison  from  one  of  these  ear-witnessea,  is  not  impossible, 
though  quite  unnecessary  to  account  for  his  minute  description. 

26.  And  suddenly  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  so 
that  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken  :  and 
immediately  all  the  doors  were  opened,  and  every  one's 
bands  were  loosed. 
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There  was  {began  to  be,  took  place,  or  happened)  a  great 
earthquaJce,  strictly  a  commotion,  shaking,  once  translated 
tempest  (Matt.  8,  24),  but  always  elsewhere  used  in  the  spe- 
cific sense  of  earthquake.  Immediately,  at  once,  sunnltane- 
ously,  and  not  successively,  as  when  they  were  opened  by  the 
hands  of  men.  AU  tJie  doors,  not  only  the  external  entrance, 
but  the  intermediate  ones  conducting  to  the  "inner  prison." 
(See  above,  on  v.  24.)  JEaery  one's,  in  Greek  a  plural  form, 
of  aU.  Mands,  i.  e.  fetters,  chmng,  or  other  means  used  to 
confine  the  limbs.  Loosed,  relaxed,  let  go,  also  used  as  a 
nantical  term  (see  below,  on  27,  40),  and  in  a  metaphorical  or 
moral  sense  (Eph.  6,  9,  Heb.  13,  3.)  Some  understand  it  here 
as  denoting  mere  relaxation  or  diminished  pressure ;  but  the 
context  seems  to  indicate  the  stronger  sense  of  total  liberation 
from  constraint  (but  see  below,  upon  the  nest  verse.) 

27.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  awaking  out  of 
his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  prison  doors  open,  he  drew 
out  his  sword,  and  would  have  killed  himself,  supposing 
that  the  prisoners  had  been  fled. 

Secoming  sleepless  or  awake  (e^unTos.)  Seeing,  either  from 
the  place  where  he  was  lying,  or  more  probably,  on  rismg  and 
passing  through  the  seversU  wards  or  subdivisions  of  the 
prison,  which  he  found  all  open,  or  more  exactly  opened,  i.  e. 
just  opened,  implying  that  they  had  been  shut  and  locked  as 
usual.  (See  above,  on  7,  56.)  Samng  drawn  a  sword,  per- 
haps one  that  happened  to  he  near  him,  but  more  probably 
the  one  which  he  habitually  wore,  it  may  be  even  in  his  sleep, 
or  which  he  seized  as  soon  as  he  awoke.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  keeper  of  this  prison  in  a  raihtary  colony  of 
Rome  (see  above,  on  v,  1)  was  himself  a  Roman  soldier,  or  at 
least  subjected  to  the  Roman  discipline.  His  very  title  (see 
above,  on  v.  23)  seems  indicative  of  nuJitary  service.  Would 
have  billed,  or  more  exactly,  was  (just)  about  to  hiU,  or  on 
the  point  of  despatching  (making  away  with)  himself.  (For 
the  usage  of  the  two  verbs,  see  above,  on  3,  3.  5,  35.  11,  28. 
12,  6.  13,  34,  and  on  2,  2S.  6,  33.  36.  7,  28.  9,  23.  24.  28. 
10,  39.  12,  2.  13,  28.)  Self-destruction  was  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  not  only  lawful,  but  a  duty  or  a  virtue  under 
certain  cb-eumstances.  Cato'B  snicide  was  celebrated  as  a 
heroic  act,  and  by  a  smgular  historical  coincidence,  this  veiy 
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city  of  Pliiiippi,  or  its  neigbbourliooci,  had  been  signalized, 
is'itliin  a  liundred  years,  not  only  by  tbe  great  defeat  of  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  (see  above,  on  v.  l),  but  by  the  suicide  of 
both,  and  by  a  sort  of  wholesale  self  destruction  on  the  part 
of  their  adherents  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Oetaviaa  and 
Anthony.  There  is  something  rather  providential  than  fortui- 
tous in  this  rescue  of  a  virtaal  self-murderer  on  a  spot  which 
had  been  consecrated,  as  it  were,  to  suicide  by  such  examples. 
Supposing  the  prisoners  to  have  escaped,  and  considering  him- 
self liable,  according  to  the  rigorous  requirements  of  the  Ro- 
man law  or  discipline,  to  suffer  in  their  stead.  This  penalty, 
including  the  disgrace  of  having  forfeited  his  trust,  and  liter- 
.illy  slept  upon  his  post,  which  could  not  have  been  justified 
to  his  superiors,  or  even  to  himself  by  any  allegation  of  a 
miracle,  seemed  worse,  at  least  to  the  excited  feehngs  of  this 
heathen  jailer,  than  any  thing  to  be  expected  in  a  future  state ; 
a  delusion  which  might  seem  incredible,  but  for  the  daily 
proofs  of  its  existence  in  our  own  times,  and  amidst  the  clear- 
est light  of  Christianity. 

28.  But  Paul  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Do 
thyself  no  harm,  for  we  are  all  here. 

Oried,  called,  or  as  the  verb  itself  originally  means,  raised 
hia  voice,  which  is  then  sepai'ately  expressed,  with  a  loud  {\it- 
evaWv,  a  great)  voice.  (See  above,  on  7,  57.  60.  8,7.  14,10.) 
Harm,  literally  evil,  which  may  perhaps  suggest  the  ideas 
both  of  bodily  violence  and  moral  wrong.  As  if  he  had  s^d, 
'  Neither  hurt  thy  body  nor  sin  against  thy  soul.'  We  are  all 
here,  i.  e.  all  the  prisoners,  not  only  Pad  and  Silas,  but  those 
who  were  confined  before  them,  and  who  were  described  in 
V,  25  as  listening  to  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  two  new 
comers.  This  seems  to  imply,  that  if  not  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, i.  e.  the  inner  prison  (see  above,  on  v,  23),  they  were 
near  at  hand,  and  that  Paul  could  therefore  see  them  to  be 
still  there  when  he  spoke;  although  be  maj',  with  equal  prob- 
ability, be  undei-stood  as  making  this  assertion  on  direct  divine 
authority.  The  feet  itself,  that  all  the  prisoners  remained, 
without  embracing  the  occasion  of  escape,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  prove  that  their  chains  were  only  loosened,  not  en- 
tirely removed  (see  above,  on  v.  27),  while  others  more  cor- 
rectly refer  it  to  a  special  divine  influence,  or  to  the  natural 
effect  of  certain  physical  phenomena,  such  as  storms,  ecUpaeSj 
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earthquakes  and  the  like,  in  genoratirg  a  religious  awo,  even 
where  there  is  nothing  properly  miraeuloug.  If  prisoners, 
even  in  sucli  cases,  might  forego  the  opportunity  of  liber- 
ation, how  much  more  credible  is  such  forbearance  or  neglect 
in  this  case,  where  the  circnmatances  were  so  evidently  pre- 
ternatural, and  where  the  supposition  of  a  special  divine  influ- 
ence upon  their  minds,  although  not  requisite,  is  so  admissible. 

29.  Then  lie  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and 
came  trembling,  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas, 

Having  asked  for  (or  demanded)  is  the  active  form  of  the 
verb  used  in  3,  2.  14.  7,  46.  9,  2.  12,  20.  13,  21.  28.  A 
light,  literally,  lights,  which  may  either  be  a  generic  plural 
eimply  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  singular,  or  really  denote 
a  plui-ality  of  lamps  or  torches,  brought  by  diflerent  attend- 
ants and  from  different  apartments  ot  the  prison,  ^rang  in 
is  by  some  understood  to  mean  that  he  leaped  dovm  into  the 
subterranean  dungeon,  with  which  they  identify  the  "  inner 

E risen"  of  V.  23.  But  it  probably  denotes  nothing  more  than 
is  abrupt  and  hun-ied  entrance  into  the  ward  or  cell  where 
Paul  and  Silas  were  confined.  Came  tremhUng  introduces  an 
idea  not  expressed  in  the  original,  which  strictly  means,  be- 
coming tremulous,  i.  e.  beginmng  to  tremble,  as  a  natm-al  ex- 
ternal sign  of  fear.  The  very  same  phrase  ia  translated  else- 
where by  the  one  word  trembled,  and  almost  the  same  by 
quake.  (See  above,  on  ?,  32,  and  compare  Heb.  12,  21.)  FeM 
down  brfore,  in  Greek  a  very  strong  expression,  meaning  fell 
to  or  against,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  passive  or  powerless 
rather  than  an  active  and  deUberate  prostration.  It  is  usually 
rendered  as  it  is  here  (see  Luke  8,  28.  47.  Mark,  3,  11.  5,  33j, 
but  once  feU  at  (Mark  7,  25),  once  fell  down  at  (Luke  3,  8), 
and  once,  in  reference  to  a  tempest,  beat  upon  (IVIatt.  7,  25, 
the  only  place  where  it  is  not  applied  to  persons.)  It  here 
expresses,  in  the  strongest  and  most  vivid  form,  the  t«rror 
and  despair  of  the  aivakened  jailer,  and  the  awe  with  which 
he  looked  upon  the  two  men  whom  he  had  so  recently  com- 
mitted to  tlie  closest  and  most  rigorous  coniinement. 

30.  And  brought  them  out,  and  said.  Sirs,  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 

BrougM  out,  literally,  leading  forth  (or  forward),  not 
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from  the  house  into  the  street  or  open  air,  but  from  the 
"inner"  to  the  "outer  prison,"  which  was  no  doubt  a  more 
spacious,  light,  and  airy  place.  This  ivas,  therefore,  of  itself 
an  act  of  deference,  if  not  of  kindness,  which  prepares  the  way 
for  what  subseqnently  passed  between  them.  Sirs  is  not  the 
word  so  rendered  in  7,  26.  14, 16,  and  in  many  other  places 
Men,  which  is  its  proper  meaning  (see  above,  on  1, 11.  16. 
3,14.22.29.37.  3,12.  5,35,  7,2.  13,15.26.  15,7.13), 
but  the  word  translated  Masters  in  vs.  16.  19,  and  used 
in  Greelt,  as  that  word  is  in  English,  to  express  respect  and 
courtesy,  especially  to  sti-angers.  What  must  Ido,  or  re- 
taining the  original  impersonal  construction,  what  is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do,  a,  stronger  and  more  deSnite  expression, 
though  substantially  equivalent  to  that  used  in  2,  37  {what 
shaU  we  do  ?)  and  there  explained.  It  is  rendered  still  more 
pomted  and  explicit  by  the  additional  words,  that  I  may  be 
saved  f  This  does  not  mean  delivered  from  the  ivrath  of  his 
superiors,  which  he  had  not  incurred,  as  the  prisoners  were  all 
sate,  and  from  which  Paul  and  Silas  could  not  be  expected  to 
protect  him,  or  even  to  advise  him  how  to  save  himself.  Nor 
does  it  mean  delivered  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  by  whom 
these  strangei-s  seemed  to  be  protected,  and  who  might  there- 
fore bo  expected  to  avenge  theii-  wrongs.  If  this  had  been 
his  meaning,  it  would  have  been  otherwise  expressed,  and  not 
in  terms  appropriated  in  this  history  and  throughout  the  New 
Testament  to  the  expression  of  a  wholly  different  idea.  !Nor 
would  the  Apostles  have  replied  to  such  a  question  as  they 
did,  imless  we  adopt  the  forced  hypothesis,  that  he  inquired 
in  one  sense  and  they  answered  in  another.  The  only  natural 
and  satisfactory  interpretation  is  the  obvious  and  common  one, 
that  sailed  is  here  used  in  its  highest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense,  that  of  dehverance  from  sin  and  ruin,  guilt  and  punish- 
ment, the  wrath  of  God  and  everlasting  exclusion  from  his 
presence.  The  assertion  that  a  heathen  could  not  seek  salva- 
tion in  this  sense,  is  an  absurdity,  refuted  by  the  case  of  every 
Gentile  convert ;  and  that  this  person  in  particular  had  heard 
of  the  new  doctrine,  and  had  even  heard  it  preached  by  Paul 
and  Silas,  is  decidedly  more  probable  than  that  he  had  not. 

31-33.  And  they  said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house.  And 
they  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  all 
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that  were  in  his  house.  And  he  took  them  the  same 
hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  (their)  stripes  ;  and  was 
baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway. 

This  answer,  though  entirely  different  ia  form  from  that 
of  Peter  to  the  eamfi  inqniry  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (see 
above,  on  2,  38),  is  perfectly  harmonious  in  substance,  savmg 
iaith  and  evangelienJ  repentance  being  inseparable  in  experi- 
ence, and  mutually  implying  one  another.  Baptism,  although 
not  included  in  Paul's  answer,  as  it  is  in  Peter's,  was  actually 
administered  in  either  case.  Thmi  and  thy  house  (or  house- 
hold, see  above,  on  v.  15),  does  not  mean  that  they  were  to  be 
saved  by  his  faith,  but  by  f^th  in  the  same  Saviour,  Before 
receiving  them  aa  oonveits  or  disciples,  Paul  and  Silas  now  in- 
Btmcted  them  more  fully  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  word 
of  the  Lord  (see  above,  on  8,25.  13,48.49.  15,35.36.) 
&pake  (or  talked)  may  here  denote  a  more  colloquial  instruc- 
tion than  in  otber  cases  (see  above,  on  vs.  6. 13. 14,  and  on  4, 
1.17.31.5,20.40.6,10.8,25.  9,29.  10,44.  11,19.20.  13, 
42. 46.  14, 1.  9. 25) ;  but  the  difference,  if  real,  is  suggested  by 
the  context.  AH  those,  or  aU  the  (persons)  being  in  his  house 
or  dwelling,  which  may  include  his  family  and  all  dependent 
on  him.  Taking  them,  the  same  word  that  is  used  above  in 
15, 39,  where  it  evidently  means  takuig  away  aa  ivell  as  taking 
along  or  with  one.  As  Barnabas  there  leaves  the  company 
of  Paul  and  takes  Mark  with  him,  so  here  the  jailer  takes 
Paul  and  Silas  ftom  the  society  of  their  fellow-piisoners  into 
that  of  his  own  household.  The  same  hour,  literally,  in  thai 
(very)  hour-,  late  and  nnaeasonable  as  it  was  (see  above,  on  v. 
18.)  Washed  their  stripes,  literally,  from  t/ie  stripes,  i.  e. 
from  the  blood  or  wounds  occasioned  by  them.  The  Greek 
verb  (XoiKo)  usually  meai^  to  bathe  or  wash  the  body,  as  an- 
other {viTTTco)  does  to  wash  the  face,  hands,  or  feet  (see  Matt, 
6, 11.  Mark  7,  3.  John  13,  5)  ;  but  the  former  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  greater  qnantity  of  water,  or  require  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  cistern  or  a  swinmung  bath.  Even  granting  Cnry- 
sostom's  suggestion,  therefore,  tnat  the  washin"  was  reciprocal, 
he  cleansing  them  and  they  baptizing  him,  perhaps  in  the  same 
water,  nothing  follows  as  to  his  immerMon,  ance  both  ablutions 
may  have  been  performed  at  the  mouthof  adeep  well,  or  even 
with  a  bowl  of  water  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  Here  again, 
the  narrative  proves  nothmg  by  itself,  but  will  always  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  previous  conclusions  of  the  reader. 
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Ho  who  regards  immersion  as  the  essence  of  the  rite,  will  of 
course  assume  the  one  wherever  the  othei'ia  mentioned;  he 
who  does  not  will  find  it  hard  to  helieve  that  the  jailer 
of  Philippi  and  his  household  were  immersed  at  midnight 
{straightieay,  on  the  spot,  or  at  the  moment,  see  above,  on  v. 
26.  3,  7.  5, 10.  9, 18,  12,33.  13, 11),  either  inside  or  outwde 
of  the  prison.  The  same  "thing  may  be  said,  mutandis  rmtkb- 
Us,  of  the  phrase  aU  his.  He  who  considers  infeits  as  exclud- 
ed from  this  ordinance  by  its  very  nature,  will  of  course  ex- 
clude them  from  the  all  here  mentioned ;  he  who  regards  them 
as  entitled  to  it  by  the  stipulations  of  a  divine  covenant  will 
just  aa  naturally  give  the  word  its  widest  application,  "What 
is  most  important  is  to  settle  this  disputed  question  upon  other 
grounds  and  higher  principles,  and  then  explain  thcso  histori- 
cal details  accordingly, 

34.  And  when  lie  had  brought  them  into  his  house, 
he  set  meat  before  them,  and  rejoiced,  "beheving  in  God 
with  all  his  hoi^e. 

Leading  (or  having  led")  them  vp  into  his  house,  which 
was  probably  above  the  prison,  or  perhaps  the  upper  part  of 
the  same  building.  JSe  set  meat  before  (hem  is  in  Greek  he 
set  a  toMe,  placed  a  table  near  {or  by  them),  a  natural  expres- 
sion in  all  langui^s  for  giving  food,  and  more  especially  for 
furnishing  a  regular  repast  or  meal.  There  is  no  need,  there- 
fore, of  supposing  an  allusion  to  the  moveable  tables  of  the 
East,  or  of  the  Greeljs  and  Romans  in  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
That  this  was  a  communion  or  a  love-feast,  although  not  a 
necessary  supposition,  agrees  well  with  the  customary  combi- 
nation, in  the  eai'ly  church,  of  social  intercourse  and  sacra- 
mental sei-vices.  (See  above,  on  2, 42. 46.)  Hejoiced,  exulted, 
a  peculiar  Hellenistic  verb,  not  found  in  classic  Greek  (see 
above,  on  2,  26.)  With  all  his  house,  in  Greek  an  adverb, 
used  to  signily  what  men  do  with  their  whole  families  or 
households,  not  excepting  children,  whom  none  perhaps  would 
here  exclude,  as  they  are  capable  of  joy,  if  not  of  naptism. 
But  their  comprehension  in  the  phrase  here  used  requires  still 
stronger  proof  that  they  are  not  so  comprehended  in  the 
oquaJiy  wide  terms  of  vs.  31  and  32  above.  That  there  were 
no  children,  may  be  easily  assnmed  in  one  case,  but  is  highly 
iinprobable  in  many,  Selieving  (or  more  exactly,  having  be- 
lieved or  trusted)  hi  God,  i.  e.  in  his  mercy  for  salvation. 
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This  may  denote  mere  sequence  or  Buccession,  that  after  his 
conversion  he  was  joyful,  but  more  probably  assigns  tho  cause 
or  reason  of  his  joy,  to  wit,  that  he  had  now  hdieved.  (See 
above,  on  2, 41. 46.  6, 8.  13, 52.  15, 3.) 

35.  36.  And  when  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent 
the  Serjeants,  saying.  Let  those  men  go.  And  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  told  this  saying  to  Paul,  The  ma- 
gistrates have  sent  to  let  you  go  ;  now  therefore  depart, 
and  go  in  peace. 

I>ay  having  come,  begun,  or  dawned.  The  magistrates, 
commanders,  duumviri,  or  praetors  (see  above,  on  vs.  20. 22.) 
Serjeants,  literally,  rod-bearers,  the  ministerial  officers  of  the 
colonial  rulers,  corresponding  to  the  lictors  of  the  Roman 
consuls,  {Wiclif  translates  it  by  the  homely  English  catch- 
poks.)  Those  men  is  hardly  a  contemptuous  expression,  being 
the  only  one  that  could  well  have  been  used,  if  the  magistrates, 
as  seema  most  likely,  did  not  know  their  names.  JLet  go,  re- 
lease, dismiss,  tho  proper  term  for  a  judicial  discharge  (see 
above,  on  3, 13.  4,21.23.  5,40),  or  any  formal  and  official 
dismission  (see  above,  on  13,  3.  15,  30.  33.)  Whether  this 
jiroceeding  was  intended  by  the  rulers  from  the  first,  or  occa- 
sioned by  a  change  of  mind  on  better  information,  or  extorted 
by  the  earthquake  and  their  superstitions  fears,  can  only  be 
detei-mined  by  conjecture.  ToM,  announced,  reported,  aa  in 
4,23.  5,22.25.  11,13.  12,14.17.  15,37.  He  would  natu- 
rally look  upon  this  order  as  a  happy  deliverance  for  his 
prisoners  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  expected  them  no  doubt 
to  accept  it  thankfully,  aa  an  unexpected  condescension  on  the 
part  of  his  superiors.  Xfow  there^'ore,  so  then,  or  accordingly, 
since  snch  an  opportunity  of  qmetly  withdrawing  is  afforded 
^ou.  Depart,  literally,  going  ovt,  not  only  from  the  Jail  but 
from  the  city.  Go,  go  away,  depart,  or  journey.  Ai  peace 
may  mean  tho  same  as  with  peace  in  15,  83,  that  is,  with  tho 
blessing  or  good  wishes  of  those  left  behind.  But  in  this  con- 
nection, it  suggests  the  somewhat  different  though  not  incom- 
patible idea  of  withdrawing  quietly,  without  disturbance, 

37.  But  Paul  said  unto  them,  They  have  beaten  us 
openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast 
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(us)  into  prison  ;  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privi- 
ly ?  Nay  verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and 
fetch  us  out. 

TTnto  them,  iho  messengers,  who  therefore  seem  to  have 
heen  present  when  the  jailer  told  their  en-and,  unless  ive  sup- 
pose that  Paul's  answer  was  communicated  through  him,  which 
appears  less  probable.  They  have  beaten,  literally,  having 
finyed  or  skinned  us,  a  strong  expression  often  used  in  the 
New  Testanaent  for  the  severest  kind  of  seoureing,  (See 
above,  on  5,  40,  and  below,  on  22, 19.)  This  is  the  first  ag- 
gravating circumatance  of  which  Paul  here  complains.  Openly, 
publicly,  before  the  people  (see  above,  on  5, 18,  and  below,  on 
18,  28.  20,  20.)  This,  as  adding  to  the  ignominy  of  their 
treatment,  was  a  second  aggravation.  TJneondemned  is  a 
third,  whieh  does  not  mean  that  they  were  tried  and  found 
not  guilty,  but  that  they  were  not  tried  at  all  and  could  not 
tiierefore  be  condemned,  a  statement  very  similar  to  one  of 
Cicero's,  in  charging  Verres  with  a  like  violation  of  the  rights 
of  others.  Being  Momans  (literally,  Itoman  mien)  is  the 
fourth  and  highest  aggravation  which  he  mentions  of  their 
false  imprisonment,  itseli'a  gross  injustice,  if  committed  against 
any  one,  'without  authority  of  law,  hut  fearfully  enhanced  in 
Roman  eyes  by  its  commission  against  Roman  citizens.  This 
does  not  mean  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Rome,  nor  even  of 
Italy,  for  Paul  was  neither.  Nor  does  it  mean  merely  subjects 
of  the  empire,  for  this  was  no  distinction.  But  it  means  the 
lionorary  ctvitcLS  or  citizenship,  granted  as  a  special  iavour  or 
reward  to  ceilain  individuals  or  families,  entitling  them  to 
many  of  the  same  immunities  and  positive  advantages  enjoyed 
by  native  Romans,  and  among  the  rest  to  absolute  exemption 
fi'om  imprisonment  and  corporal  punishment,  except  as  the 
result  of  a  judicial  process.  This  sanctity  of  the  person  had 
become  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  any  violation  of  it  was  es- 
teemed a  sacrilege.  The  almost  fanatical  extreme  to  which 
this  feeling  had  been  carried  is  exemplified  in  Cicero's  orations 
against  Verres,  ono  of  whose  offences  was  a  violation  of  this 
privilege,  whicli  the  orator  describes  as  being  known  and 
reverenced  not  only  throughout  the  empire  but  among  barba- 
rians, so  that  the  simple  words,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  had 
hitherto  sufficed  as  a  protection  anywhere.  All  this  illustrates 
the  effect  produced  by  Paul's  disclosure  of  his  civic  rights,  as 
described  in  the  next  ^'erse.  But  why  was  this  disclosure  not 
VOL.  n— 0* 
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made  sooner,  so  as  to  prevent  Loth  scourging  and  imprison- 
ment ?  Some  say,  because  lie  was  not  questioned  and  had  no 
opportunity  of  putting  in  his  claim ;  but  we  find  him,  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  urging  it  without  challenge  or  interrogation 
(see  below,  on  22,  25.)  Another  explanation  is  that  he  was 
not  heard  in  the  tumiUt,  or  knew  that  he  would  not  be  heard 
and  therefore  remained  silent.  But  it  was  in  such  critical 
emergencies  that  Cicero  describes  the  three  talismanic  words 
{Jiomamts  civis  sum)  as  instantly  disarming  the  most  lawless 
violence ;  and  these  words,  or  their  Greek  equivalents,  might 
certainly  have  reached  some  ears  amidst  the  riot  at  Philippi. 
The  only  remaining  supposition  seems  to  be,  that  Paul  inten- 
tionally suffered  his  own  rights  and  person  to  be  outraged,  in 
order  to  secure  a  greater  good  than  mere  exemption  fi'om  dis- 
grace and  suffering,  not  only  by  admonishing  the  magistrates 
to  shun  a  repetition  of  their  error,  but  by  so  departing  fi-om 
Philippi  as  to  leave  the  inSmt  church  there  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  in  possession  of  the  popular  respect.  As 
to  the  origin  of  Paul's  civic  rights,  ive  only  know  that  he  pos- 
sessed them  by  hereditary  right  (see  below,  on  22,  29),  not  as 
a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  for  although  that  city  was  a  free  one,  i.  e, 
allowed  to  govern  itseli)  as  a  reward  for  public  services,  this 
did  not  protect  Paul  from  the  punishment  of  scourging  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  (compare  21,  39  with  22,  24),  till  he  had 
besides  declared  himself  a  Roman  by  hereditary  right  (22,  29), 
i.  e.  most  probably  in  recompense  of  services  rendered  by  his 
father,  or  some  other  ancestor,  to  one  or  more  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  the  civil  wars.  The  same  thing  may  have  been 
true  in  the  case  of  Silas,  who  had  a  Roman  name  (Silvanus) 
as  well  as  Paul ;  but  some  suppose  that  he  is  here  included  in 
the  general  description,  just  as  Barnabas  and  Paul  are  called 
Apostles  (see  above,  on  14,4.14.)  An^  now,  after  all  this 
pubUc  injury  and  insult.  Do  they  thrust  ua  (literally,  cast  tis) 
out,  the  converse  of  the  term  used  in  vs,  23,  24,  and  like  it 
nec^sarily  suggesting  the  idea  of  some  force  or  violence,  to 
wit,  that  of  freeing  them  or  sending  them  away  against  their 
will,  at  least  in  point  of  time  and  manner.  The  clause  may 
also  bo  aifirmatively  rendered,  t/iey  are  thrusting  us  out  (or 
driving  us  away) ;  but  the  interrogative  construction  has  a 
stronger  tone  of  mdignation  and  expostulation.  It  also  agrees 
better  with  the  next  clause,  in  which  Paul  seems  to  answer 
his  OMTi  question.  Ifay  verily,  if  closely  rendered,  would  bo 
no,  for,  an  elliptical  expression  wholly  foreign  from  our  idiom, 
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but  wliich  may  thus  be  amplified,  no  (they  shall  not  do  bo), 
for  (we  will  not  submit  to  it),  hit  let  t/mii  come^&a.  The  ori- 
ginal construction  of  the  last  clause  is,  coTning  let  them  fetcli 
u-i  out,  or  lead  us  forth,  another  compound  fonn  of  the  verb 
used  above  in  v,  30.  Two  things  have  always  been  admired 
in  this  versG ;  Paul's  condensed  and  pointed  statement  of  the 
case,  in  wMch  it  has  been  said  that  every  word  is  full  of 
meaning;  and  the  moral  courage,  calm  decision,  and  sound 
judgment,  which  he  showed  in  the  assertion  of  his  legal  rights, 
precisely  when  it  was  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  himself  and 
others.  This  is  enough  to  show  how  fiir  he  was  from  putting 
a  fanatical  or  rigorous  interpretation  on  our  Savionr's  princi- 
ple of  non-resistance  (Matt.  6,  39.  Luke  6,  29),  which,  like 
many  other  precepts  in  the  same  discourse,  teaches  what  we 
should  be  willmg  to  endure  in  an  extreme  case,  but  without 
abolishing  our  right  and  duty  to  determine  when  that  case 
occurs.  Thus  Paul  obeyed  it,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  by 
submitting  to  maltreatment  and  by  afterwards  resenting  it,  as 
either  of  these  courses  seemed  most  likely  to  do  good  to  men 
and  honour  to  God. 

38.  39.  And  the  seijeants  told  these  words  unto 
the  magistrates,  and  they  feared,  when  they  heard  that 
they  were  Eomans.  And  they  came  and  hesought 
them,  and  brought  (theni)  out,  and  desired  (them)  to 
depart  out  of  the  city. 

Told,  the  same  verb  that  is  elsewhere  rendered  rehearsed 
(14,  27),  and  declared  (15,  4),  but  in  all  these  cases  has  the 
more  specific  sense,  reported,  carried  back,  implying  previous 
departure  or  communication.  Mared,  or  adhermg  to  the  pas- 
sive form  of  the  original,  toere  frightened,  or  afraid,  which  is 
itself  a  passive  participle,  although  now  used  only  as  an  ad- 
jective. Wlien  they  heard,  having  heard,  or  hearing.  That 
they  were,  literally,  that  they  are,  the  present  tense,  in  this  as 
in  many  other  cases,  calling  up  the  scene  before  the  reader's 
mind  as  actually  passing,  (See  above,  on  7,  25.)  Game  and 
(liteially,  coming)  besought,  invited,  or  exhorted  (see  above, 
on  vs.  9. 15)  ;  but  the  strongest  sense  is  here  the  most  appro- 
priate. What  they  besought  them  to  do  is  stated  in  the  last 
tlause.  And  brought  (literally,  bringing,  or  having  brought) 
thon  out,  i.  e.  out  of  the  prison  or  tlie  jailer's  house,  which 
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were  probably  the  same  (see  above,  on  v.  37.)  I>esiredf 
literally,  asked,  inquired,  but  in  Hellenistic  Greek  also  mean- 
ing to  ask  a  favour,  or  inquiro  wiietber  one  'wiU  do  it,  which, 
agrees  exactly  ■with  the  usage  of  the  corresponding  word  in 
English.  (See  above,  on  3,  3.  10, 48^  Depart  <mt  is  in  Greek 
simply  go  out,  as  in  v,  36  above.  This  was  not  intended  as  an 
insult,  but  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  ensure  their  safety 
and  the  public  peace, 

40.  And  they  went  6ut  of  the  prison,  and  entered 
into  (the  house  of)  Lydia :  and  when  they  had  seen  the 
brethren,  they  comforted  them,  and  departed. 

Even  in  complying  with  thia  natural  request,  Paul  and  Silas 
seem  to  have  avoided  all  appearance  of  timidity  or  haste,  for 
which  indeed  they  had  a  double  motive ;  first,  to  make  sacb 
an  impression  of  their  own  respectability  and  innocence,  as 
might  serve  to  neutralize  their  previous  maltreatment,  and 
prevent  its  repetition  in  the  case  of  the  disciples  whom  they 
left  behmd ;  and  secondly,  to  part  from  theso  disciples  in  a 
suitable  and  edifying  manner.  This  they  did  by  dehberately 
going  from  the  prison  to  the  house  of  Lydia,  where  the  church 
had  been  originally  formed,  and  where  it  was  accustomed  to 
assemble  (see  above,  on  v.  16.)  jind  having  seen  the  brethren, 
no  doubt  gathered  for  the  pui-pose,  they  exhorted  them,  the 
more  spedfic  sense  of  consolation  being  really  included,  and 
departed,  went  out,  from  Phili^i.  Such  was  the  first  organi- 
zation of  a  Christian  church  in  Europe,  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  record,  that  of  Rome  resting  merely  on  a  vague  tra- 
dition, though  its  date  may  oertsunly  have  been  much  earlier, 
as  well  as  that  of  many  others,  founded  by  the  foreign  converts 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  who  afterwards  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  of  such  or- 
ganizations  there  is  no  i^emorial  in  Scripture,  while  the  nar- 
rative before  ua  leaves  the  natural  impression,  that  the  one 
which  it  records,  if  not  really  the  first  m  time,  was  designed 
to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  memory  of  men,  as  the  earliest 
fruits  of  Apcstoiical  labour  in  the  territory  settled  by  the  sons 
of  Japhet.  Another  ckum  to  thia  preeminence  is  founded  on 
the  singular  afiection  which  the  great  Apostle  cherished 
towards  this  people,  and  which  still  appears  as  fresh  as  ever  in 
his  short  epistle  to  the  church  of  the  Philippians,  between 
which  and  the  narrative  before  us  there  are  many  cross  lights 
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of  reciprocal  elucidation,  A  peculiar  mark  of  liia  attachment 
■was  his  breaking  or  suspending  his  own  rule  of  seli-sapport 
among  the  Gentiles,  by  accepting  contributions  from  tMs 
church  when  he  refused  them  fi'om  all  others.  {See  Pliil.  4, 
10-16,  2  Cor.  II,  7-12.)  As  the  subjects  of  the  verbs  in  this 
verse,  and  the  whole  preceding  context,  must  be  Panl  and 
Silas,  they  alone  are  here  expressly  said  to  have  departed. 
This  does  not  forbid  the  supposition  that  both  Timothy  and 
Luke  went  with  them,  and  in  17, 14,  we  find  the  former  with 
them  at  Berea ;  but  the  use  of  the  first  person,  which  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  token  of  Luke's  presence,  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  close  of  Paul's  next  European  mission  (see 
above,  on  v.  10,  and  below,  on  20, 5.)  This,  although  not 
conclusive  evidence,  creates  a  strong  presumption  that  Paul  left 
Kim  at  Philippi,  either  to  attend  to  his  own  busine^,  or  more 
probably  to  nurse  and  train  the  infent  church,  which  may  have 
owed  to  him,  as  a  chosen  instrument  in  God's  hand,  that  early 
advancement  in  the  spiritual  life  which  Paul  so  thankfully  ao- 
koowledges  long  after,     (See  Phil.  1,  3-5.) 


CHAPTEE   XYll. 

The  account  is  still  continued  of  Paul's  apostolical  and 
missionary  laboui-s  in  the  two  great  provinces  of  Greece, 
Macedoraa  and  Aehaia.  He  passes  through  Amphipolis  and 
Apollonia  to  Thessalonica  (l.)  He  preaches  there  with  great 
success  (2—4.)  The  Jews  raise  a  persecution  (5-9.)  The 
same  things  happen  at  Berea  (10-13.)  Paul,  leaving  Silas 
and  Timothy  behind,  removes  to  Athens  (14-15.)  He 
preaches  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  market  (16-18.)  He 
is  brought  to  the  Areopagus  and  requested  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  Athenians  (19-21.)  Taking  occasion  from  an 
altar  to  an  unknown  God,  he  teaches  them  that  the  Creator  can- 
not be  confined  to  temples  or  in  need  of  hnman  care  (22-25.) 
He  is  himself  tlie  source  of  all  existence,  and  the  common 
iather  of  all  nations,  whose  history  is  ordered  by  his  provi- 
dence, with  a  view  to  his  own  glory  (26-27.)  As  the  iather 
of  the  human  race,  ho  is  dishonoured  by  the  use  of  images  to 
represent  him  (26-29.)       This  practice  he  has  hitherto  en- 
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diired,  but  now  forbids  and  -will  inexorably  judge,  throiigli 
Cliriist  whom  he  has  raised  from  the  dead  (30-31.)  At  tills 
point  his  andience  refuse  to  hear  him  further,  and  he  leaves 
them,  but  not  without  haviflg  gained  some  converts,  two  of 
whom  are  named  (32-34.) 

1.  Now  when  they  had  passed  through  Amphipolis 
and  Apolloiiia,  they  came  to  Thessalonica,  where  was  a 
synagogue  of  the  Jews. 

The  history  of  the  Macedonian  mission  is  continued  with- 
out interruption.  Saving  made  timr  way  (or  jourrteyed) 
through  Amphipolia  and  Apollonia,  it  would  seem  without 
stopping,  probably  because  there  were  no  Jews,  or  at  least  no 
synagogues,  in  those  two  cities.  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian 
colony,  femous  in  the  history  of  Greece,  almost  surrounded  W 
the  river  Strymon,  a  circumstance  indicated  by  its  name.  It 
was  above  thirty  miles  west  of  Philippi ;  Apollonia  as  many 
miles  still  further  west ;  Thessalonica  about  as  far,  still  in  the 
same  direction.  When  Faulus  ^miUns,  the  Iloman  con- 
queror of  Macedonia,  divided  it  into  four  provinces  or  districts, 
Amphipolis  was  the  chief  town  of  the  first,  and  The^alonica 
of  the  second.  When  all  Greece  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  great  provinces,  Macedonia  andAchaia,  Thessalonica  was 
the  capital  of  the  former.  It  was  anciently  called  Thermae, 
but  Cassander,  who  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  named  it  in  honoar 
of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  had  her- 
self been  so  named  by  her  father  Philip  in  commemoration  of 
a  great  Thessalian  victoiy.  The  fine  situation  of  the  town  at 
the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf)  and  on  the  great  Egnatian 
road  from  Italy  to  Asia,  gave  it  early  importance,  both  com- 
mercial and  political,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained ;  being 
still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
under  the  abbreviated  name  of  Salonica  or  Saloniki.  A  synor 
gogxie,  or  more  exactly,  the  synagogue,  i  e,  the  well-known  or 
femous  synagogue ;  or  still  more  probably,  the  only  one  to 
which  they  had  yet  come  in  Macedonia.  The  Jews  appear  to 
have  been  always  numerous  in  this  place,  and  at  present  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  the  population, 

2.  And  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto 
them,  and  three  sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out 
of  tlie  Scriptures — 
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According  to  the  custom  (or  w/mt  was  customar;/)  to  FaiU, 
he  went  in,  &c.  A  similar  practice  of  our  Savioar  is  expressed 
ill  the  same  manner,  Luke  4, 16,  Paul  was  so  fer  from  having 
ceased  his  efforts  to  convert  the  Jews,  that  he  still  began  with 
these  wherever  he  went.  (See  above,  on  13,  46.)  This  also 
afforded  him  the  best  means  of  access  to  serious  and  infjuiring 
Gentiles.  Upon  (or  /or)  three  sabbaths,  which  implies  a  stay 
there  of  at  least  two  weeks,  but  without  forbidding  the  sup- 
position of  a  mnch  longer  one,  which  some  prefer,  aa  more  in 
keeping  with  the  statements  and  allusions  in  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Thessaloniana,  presupposing  a  longer  residence  and  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  peofSe.  Some,  however, 
think  a  residence  of  two  or  three  weeks  quite  sufficient  to  ao 
count  for  all  that  is  there  said ;  while  others  arbitrarily  refer 
it  to  a  later  ^isit.  Seasoned,  or  discoursed  argumentatively, 
either  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  which  is  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  Greek  verb  (see  above,  on  1,  19.  2,  6.  8),  or  in  that  ot 
ibi-mal  and  continuous  disconrso.  Out  of  {ovfrom)  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  source  and  starting-point  of  all  his  teachings. 
Some  connect  this  with  what  foUows,  out  of  the  Scriptures 
opening,  &C.  But  although  the  division  of  the  verses  is  with- 
out authority,  it  seems  here  to  assume  the  true  construction. 

3.  Opening  and  alleging,  tliat  Christ  must  needs 
have  suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead ;  and  that 
this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  jon,  is  Christ. 

Opening,  in  Greek  an  emphatic  compound,  opening  out 
or  through,  i.  e.  completely  opening  or  explaining.  The  same 
word  is  elsewhere  applied  by  Luke  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves as  the  subject  of  instruction  (Luke  24,  32),  and  also  to 
the  minds  of  those  instructed  (Luko  24,  45.)  Alleging,  or 
propounMng,  setting  forth,  as  in  Matt.  13, 24, 31.  (For  other 
senses  of  the  same  verb,  see  above,  on  14,  23,  16,  34.)  The 
distinction  here  is  variously  supposed  to  be  that  between  par- 
ticular and  general  instruction,  or  between  synthetical  and 
analytical  ratiocination,  but  is  more  probably  between  eluci- 
dation or  solution  of  difficulties,  and  the  authoritative  propo- 
sition of  tilings  to  be  believed.  It  was  necessary,  made  so  by 
the  divine  purpose  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.  For 
the  Christ  (the  Messiah  there  predicted)  to  aujfer  (and  espe- 
cially to  die,  see  above,  on  1,  3)  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  a  doc- 
trine whiuh  the  Jews  had  very  commonly  lost  sight  of.     ATid 
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to  rise  from  the  dead,  as  the  appointed  test  of  his  divine  lega- 
tion, and  a  necessary  proof  tfiat  hia  great  work  was  accom- 
plished. And  that  this  (suffering  and  rising  Messiah  foretold 
Dy  the  prophets)  is  (no  other  than)  the  Jesus  Christ  whom  I 
annmmce  to  you.  The  usual  construction  {this  Jesus  is  the 
Christ)  is  not  so  natural  or  easy ;  and  the  sense  which  it 
affords,  though  good,  is  less  complete  and  less  appropriate  in 
this  connection.  We  learn  from  this  verse,  tJiat  the  two  great 
doctrines  preached  by  Pan!  at  Thessaloniea  were  those  of  a 
Buffering  Mesaah  and  of  his  identity  with  Jesus  of  ^Nazareth, 

4.  And  some  of  them  believed,  and  consorted  with 
Patil  and  Silas,  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  mul- 
titude, and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few. 

The  immediate  success  of  his  preaching  appears  to  have  been 
great.  Some  of  them,  i.  e.  of  the  Jews  and  Proselytes  at  Thes- 
saloniea. Relieved,  literally,  were  persuaded  (or  convinced)  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  inward  conviction  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  outward  profession  or  admiarfon  to 
the  church.  Consorted  with  (or  more  exactly,  were  ailotted 
to)  I'aul  and  Silas,  by  divine  grace,  as  their  portion,  or  the 
fruit  of  their  ministry.  The  effect  thus  produced  upon  the 
Jews  extended  also  to  the  Proselytes,  as  the  writer  adds  dis- 
tinctly in  the  last  clause.  And  (re,  as  well  as)  of  the  worship- 
ping Greeks,  i.  c.  Gentiles  (so  called  because  Greek  was  now 
the  general  language)  who  worshipped  in  the  synagogue,  or 
worshipped  the  true  God,  whether  professed  converts  to  the 
Jewish  Mthornot.  (See  above,  on  13,  43.  50.  16,14.)  A 
great  (literally,  mwcA)  muUitude,  an  indefinite  but  strong  ex- 
pression, showing  in  a  general  but  striking  way  the  extent  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  fii-st  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
capital  of  Macedonia,  And  (re,  also,  or  as  well  as)  oV  t/te  first 
women,  i.  e.  first  in  rank  and  social  position.  (See  below,  on 
V.  12,  and  above,  on  IS,  BO.)  The  reterence  is  still,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  the  Jewesses  and  female  Proselytes,  through  whom, 
however,  the  Apostle,  no  doubt,  obtained  access  to  the  Gen- 
tile jropulation,  out  of  which  tlie  church  at  Thessaloniea  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  gathered.  (See  1  Thess,  1, 9.  2,14.  4,  o.) 
We  have  here  indeed  recorded  only  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Paul's  Thessalonian  ministry.  In  his  two  epistles  to  the 
church  there,  we  have  a  more  particular  account  both  of  the 
method  and  the  spirit  of  that  ministry,  as  well  as  of  Paul's 
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labours  to  support  himself  anil  his  companions, 
above,  on  16,  40,  and  below,  on  20,  3-1,  and  compare 
1  iness.  I,  5.   2,  1-11.    2  Thess.  3,  J-IO.) 

5.  But  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  moved  with 
envy,  took  unto  them  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,  and  gathered  a  company,  and  set  all  the  city  on 
an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  and  sought 
to  bring  them  out  to  the  people. 

7Tnbelieving  (and  disobedient),  see  above,  on  14, 2.  Moved 
with  envy,  as  in  7,  9,  answers  to  a,  single  word  in  Greek,  and 
that  an  active  participle,  envying  or  being  jealous,  i.  e.  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  strangers,  (See  above,  on  5,  17. 
13,  45.)  Taking  to  (themselves),  into  their  company  and 
councils.  CeetainfeUowB^  literally,  somemen.  Lewd^  or  more 
generally,  wicked,  or  as  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  such 
connections  by  the  classical  writers,  mean,  low,  referring  di- 
rectly to  their  social  standing,  but  by  necessary  implication  to 
their  moral  character.  This  is  perhaps  the  sense  expressed  by 
our  version,  of  the  baser  sort,  or  this  may  correspond  to 
another  word  in  the  original  strictly  meaning  of  the  market, 
or  belonging  to  the  forum,  but  familiarly  applied  to  idlers  who 
frequented  pubhc  places,  without  employment  or  respecta^ 
bility.  Almost  the  same  terms  are  combined  by  Aristophanes 
to  describe  a  person  of  the  same  class  in  hia  own  times.  Gath- 
ered a  company,  or  rather,  made  a  mob  (or  riot.)  Set  all  the 
city  on  a?i  uproar^  literally,  disturbed  the  city.  Assatdted, 
literally,  standing  over,  coming  suddenly  upon,  the  actual  at- 
tack being  certainly  inipiied,  if  not  expressed.  (See  above,  on 
4,1.  e,  12.  12,7.)  ^sow,  the  Greek  name  borne  by  a  Jew- 
ish resident,  perhaps  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Joshua  (or 
Je-ms,  see  above,  on  7, 46.)  It  is  hero  implied,  and  afterwards 
alRrmed,  that  Paul  was  lodged  or  enteitdned  by  this  maji, 
possibly  because  he  was  of  the  same  trade  and  could  give  him 
work,  as  Aquila  did  in  Corinth,  (See  below,  on  18,  3.)  To 
thepeopU,  not  the  mob,  but  into  the  assembly,  or  the  people 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  Thessalonica  being  a  free  city,  like 
Tarsus,  and  not  a  Eoman  colony  hke  Philippi.  (See  above,  on 
12,  22.    10,  1.  37.) 

C.  And  when  they  found  them  not,  they  drew  Ja- 
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son  and  certain  brethren  unto  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
ciying.  These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down 
are  come  hither  also — 

Not  finding  them,  i.  e.  Paul  and  his  companiona,  as  in  the 
preceding  verse.  Drew,  violently  dragged,  the  same  verb 
that  is  nsed  above  in  8,  3.  14,  19.  tfertaiii  brethren,  some 
disciples  or  believera,  converts  to  Christianity  since  Paul's 
ai-rival.  Jiulei-a  of  the  city,  in  Greek  one  compound  word, 
Politarchs,  the  proper  designation  of  the  elective  ma^strates 
of  this  free  city,  as  distinguished  from  the  Preetora  or  Duum- 
viri (oTpaTijyoiJ  of  a  Roman  colony.  (See  above,  on  16,  20.) 
Lube's  unstudied  bat  exact  preciwon  in  the  use  of  these  official 
titles  has  been  justly  urged  as  a  strong  incidental  proof  of 
authenticity,  A  farther  confirmation  of  bis  accuracy  is  afford- 
ed by  an  ancient  arch  stUl  standing  at  Thessalonica,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  seven  PoUtarehs,  three  of  which,  bya  enri- 
ous  coincidence,  are  also  the  names  of  three  Macedonians  else- 
where mentioned  as  Paul's  traveUing  companions,  viz.  Sopater, 
Gaius,  and  Secundus,  (See  helow,  on  30,  4.)  Crying,  shout- 
ing, or  bellowing,  a  word  suggestive  of  unusual  excitement 
and  confusion.  The  woi'kl,  the  inhabited  (earth),  the  Roman 
empire.  (See  above,  on  11, 23.)  Turned  upside  down,  else- 
where translated  made  an  uproar,  and  troubled.  (See  below, 
on  21,  38,  and  compare  Ga!.  6,  12.)  It  is  a  verb  belonging  to 
the  later  Greek,  and  strictly  meanmg  to  produce  a  state  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion,  and  therefore  veiy  neai-Iy  coitc- 
sponding  to  revolutionize  in  modem  English.  The  idea  meant 
to  be  conveyed  is  evidently  that  of  social  disturbance  and  dis- 
organization V  but  the  figure  of  turning  upside  down  is  not  in 
the  original,  ^eo  below,  on  v.  30,  where  a  simUar  but  more 
objectionable  liberty  is  taken  by  the  common  version.)  TAeae 
also  here  arepresent,  implying  that  they  had  been  often  heard 
of  elsewhere,  which  indeed  is  altogether  natural,  considering 
how  long  tlie  Gospel  had  been  preached,  and  the  poUtical  ten- 
dencies with  whidi  it  had  been  charged  fi-om  the  beginning, 
^ee  below,  upon  the  next  verse,  and  the  passages  there  cited,) 
The  Geneva  version  of  this  clause  is,  "  these  are  they  which 
have  subverted  the  state  of  the  world,  and  here  they  are !  " 

7.  Whom  Jason  hath  received ;  and  these  all  do 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cesar,  saying  that  there  is 
another  king,  (one)  Jesus, 
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Meceived  under  (his  roof  or  his  protection.)  Compare 
t!io  use  of  the  same  verb  in  Luke  10,  38.  19,  6.  James  2,  25, 
in  all  which  eases  it  is  rendered  by  the  simple  verb  received, 
although  really  expessing  shelter  and  hospitable  entertainment. 
These  aU,  not  merely  Jason  and  his  guests,  but  the  whole  sect 
or  party  which  they  represent.  Do,  act,  practise,  as  distin- 
guished &om  a  single  momentary  action.  The  decrees  of 
C(Bsar,  the  laws  or  edicts  (or  in  a  wider  sense,  the  sove- 
reignty and  government)  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  bore 
as  an  official  title  the  name  of  their  great  predecessor,  Julius 
Ca;sar.  It  properly  denoted  one  branch  of  the  noble  Juliaa 
race  or  family,  but  was  adopted  by  Augustus  and  his  succes- 
sors, even  after  -the  race  had  ceased  to  reiga,  until  Hadrian 
assigned  it  to  the  secondary  emperor  or  heir-apparent,  reserv- 
ing that  of  Augustus  for  the  actual  sovereign.  The  particular 
violation  of  the  imperial  rights  here  charged  was  the  procla- 
mation of  a  rival  sovereign.  The  word  kinffh-ex)  was  abjured 
by  the  Romans  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  so  that 
when  monarchical  institutions  were  restored  with  greater 
pomp  and  power  than  ever,  the  name  assumed  was  really  a 
military  one  (imperator,  commander),  although  now  consid- 
ered liigher  than  kinff  itself.  Had  Luke  been  writing  in  Latin, 
the  use  of  the  word  king  would  have  been  contrary  to  usage, 
and  at  least  a  pretext  for  some  sceptical  misgiving ;  but  the 
Greek  writers  constantly  applied  the  corresponding  Greek 
word  even  to  the  Roman  Emperors.  The  charge  itself  may 
be  regarded  either  as  a  Jewish  calumny,  like  that  alleged 
against  our  Lord  himself  (Matt.  27, 11. 12.  Mark  15,  2. 3.  Luke 
23,  2.  John  18, 33-37.  19, 12),  or  as  a  misconception  of  Paul's 
Messianic  doctrine,  which  appears  to  have  been  misappre- 
hended even  by  the  Thessalonian  Christians.  (See  1  Xhess. 
5,  1,  2  Thess.  2,  1.)  One,  supplied  by  the  translators,  makes 
the  expression  too  contemptnous,  implying  that  the  name  was 
never  before  heard  there,  which,  however  possible  or  even 
probable,  is  not  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  original.  (Wic- 
lif's  construction  of  the  last  clause  is,  that  Jesus  is  anoihee 
Icing.) 

8.  9.  And  they  troubled  the  people  and  the  rulers 
of  the  city  when  they  heard  these  things.  And  when 
they  had  taken  security  of  Jason,  and  of  the  others, 
they  let  them  go. 
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Trouikd,  disturbed  in  mind,  as  in  15,  24  above,  a  different 
verb  from  that  in  v.  6,  which  relates  rather  to  external  tumult 
and  confasion.  TAe  people,  populace,  or  mob,  not  the  word 
BO  rendered  in  v.  5  aboTC,  and  there  explained.  Rulers  of  the 
city,  Politarchs,  as  in  v.  6  above.  Searing  these  things,  i.  e, 
the  charges  first  alleged  against  the  Christians.  Saving  taken 
security,  literally  enough,  supposed  to  be  a  Latin  law-phrase, 
the  correlative  of  satisdare,  to  give  bonds  or  aecnrity,  M-om 
Jason  and  the  others  (or  the  rest),  not  Paul  and  his  company, 
but  the  certain  brethren  mentioned  in  v,  6  above.  J^t  them 
go,  discharged  them,  a  judicial  term  employed  ^bove  in  16, 
35,  36,  and  often  elsewhere.  The  security  waa  probably  to 
keep  the  peace,  or  to  abstain  from  every  thnng  opposed  to  the 
imperial  government,  or  possibly  to  send  away  the  causes  or 
occasions  of  this  tumult,  as  they  did, 

10.  And  the  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Pawl 
and  Silas  by  night  unto  Berea,  who  coming  (thither) 
went  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 

The  brethren,  disciples,  Christians,  acting  in  one  body,  as 
the  same  class  had  done  long  before,  in  a  similar  emergency, 
at  Damaseaa  and  Jerusalem.  (See  above,  on  9,  25.  30.)  Im- 
mediately, no  donbt  upon  the  same  day,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  night.  ISent  atoay  (or  out  from  Thessalonica) 
both  (re)  Paul  and  Silas,  i.  e.  not  only  Paul,  whose  safety  was 
particularly  cared  for,  but  also  Silas,  who  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected  to  remain,  as  he  did  at  the  next  place  from 
which  Paal  waa  driven.  (See  below,  on  v.  14^  Berea, 
another  town  of  Macedonia,  southwest  of  ThessaI6nica.  It  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  Cicero,  in  his  oration  against  Piso, 
represents  him  as  escaping  from  the  same  Thessalonica  to  the 
same  Berea.  Coming  thither,  being  there,  having  got  there, 
or  arrived.  (See  above,  on  5,  21.  23.  25.  9,  26.  39.  lO,'  32. 
33.  11,  23.  13,  14.  14,  27.  15,  4.)  Went,  or  more  exactly, 
went  away,  went  out,  perhaps  because  the  synagogue  was  out 
of  town,  as  at  PhilippL     (Sec  above,  on  16,  13.) 

11.  Tliese  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessa- 
lonica, in  that  they  received  the  word  with  al  readiness 
of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
those  things  were  so. 
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These,  i,  e.  the  Jews  of  Berea,  whoso  synagogae  had 
just  been  meotioned.  Caivin,  it  is  true,  understands  it  of 
the  higher  ranks,  or  first  fiimilies  in  Thcssaloniea  {the  more 
noble  of  those  in  Tkessalonica),  a  construetion  which  appears 
to  be  adopted  also  in  the  Vulgate,  and  by  Luther ;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  interpreters  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  un- 
derstanding it  as  a  comparison  between  the  Thessalonian  and 
Berean  Jews,  the  latter  being  represented  as  more  noble  in  a 
moral  sense,  i.  e.  more  candid  and  impartial,  jnst  and  devoted 
to  the  truth,  Meeeived  the  word,  i.  e.  listened  to  the  preaeh- 
iriff  of  the  Gospel.  Meadiness  of  mind  (Wicli^  desire;  Tyn- 
dale,  diligence  of  mind;  Geneva,  readiest  affection;  Rhemiah, 
greediness.)  They  were  not  only  open  to  conviction,  but  pre- 
disposed in  fcour  of  the  new  reUgion.  {Day)  by  day,  a 
strengthened  form  of  the  expression  used  above,  in  2,  46.  47. 
3,  2.  5,  42,  denoting  not  mere  occasional  but  constant  and  as- 
siduous investigation.  Searching,  the  verb  employed  above 
in  4,  9,  12,  19,  and  properly  denoting  an  official  or  judicial 
inquisition,  thus  suggesting  the  idea  that  they  acted  not  as 
advocates  or  partisans,  but  judges,  i.  e.  with  unbiassed  equa^ 
nimity  and  conscientious  love  of  truth.  HViese  things,  i.  e.  the 
things  taught  by  Paul  and  his  companions,  which  had  just 
heeii  called  the  word.  Were  so,  literally,  had  (themselve^  so 
(see  above,  on  7,  1.  12,  15),  i.  e.  as  the  Christian  teachers 
represented. 

13.  Therefore  many  of  them  believed ;  a]soX)f  hon- 
ourable wjmen  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men,  not  a 
few. 

T/ierefore,  or  rather,  so  then  (see  above,  on  1,  18.  2,41, 
8,4.25.  9,31.  11,19.  12,5.  13,4.  14,3.  15,3.30.  16,6),  as 
niiglit  have  been  expected  from  these  predispoations.  Many 
of  (or  from  among)  them,,  the  Berean  Jews  who  had  been 
just  described.  Believed  in  Christ,  were  converted,  became 
Christians.  And  of  the  Grecian  (i.  e.  Gentile)  wommi,  the 
respectable  (see  above,  on  13,  50.)  The  female  converts  were 
probably  most  numerous,  and  perhaps  most  distinguished,  but 
of  men  too  (there  were  also)  not  a  few,  i.  e.  there  were  many, 
as  in  V.  4,  above. 

13.  But  when  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  know- 
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ledge  tliat  the  word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul  at 
Eerea,  they  came  thitlier  also,  and  stirred  up  the  people. 
Paul's  labours  at  Berea  were  disturbed  precisely  aa  they 
had  been  at  Lystra  on  his  former  mission.  (See  above,  on 
14,  19.)  Both  cases  serve  to  show  not  only  the  inveterate 
hostility,  but  the  intelligence  and  energy,  of  these  dispersed 
Jews,  who  appear  to  have  been  well  informed  of  what  was 
passing  even  at  a  distance,  and  habitually  ready  for  decided 
action.  Of  (literally,  frmri)  TTtesaalonica,  i.  e.  belonging  to 
that  place  (see  above,  on  10,  23.  38.  15,  5. 19),  not  simply  com- 
ing froni  it  npon  this  occasion,  for  tlieir  coming  is  recorded  in 
the  last  clause.  The  v>or4  of  God,  the  Gospel,  as  a  special 
revelation.  (See  above,  on  4,  31.  6,2.7.  8,  U.  11,1.  12,24. 
13,  5.  7.  44.)  Preached,  declared,  announced,  proclaimed 
(see  above,  on  v.  3,  and  on  4, 3.  13,5,38.  15,36.  16,7,21) 
of  Paul,  i.  e.  by  Paul.  Thither,  literally,  there,  which  some 
construe  with  what  follows,  there  also  stirring  vp  the  multi- 
tudea,  because  it  is  to  this  act,  and  not  to  that  of  coming,  that 
the  also  liiust  apply.  Stirring  up,  excitmg,  agitating,  else- 
where spoken  both  of  bodily  and  mental  agitation.  (Sea 
above,  on  2,  25.  4,  31.  16,  26.) 

14.  And  then  immediately  the  brethren  sent  away 
Paul  to  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea ;  hut  Silas  and  Timo- 
tlieus  abode  there  still. 

Immediately  then,  i.  e,  as  soon  as  this  commotion  bad  begun. 
The  brethren,  as  in  v.  10,  implying  tiie  fonnation'of  a  Chris- 
tian society  or  church  here  also,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Apostle's 
short  and  mterrupted  visit.  Sent  away  is  not  the  same  verb 
that  is  used  in  v.  10,  but  a  somewhat  more  expressive  double 
compound,  meaning  they  sent  out  and  away  (to  a  distance,  as 
m  7, 13.  9,  30.  11,  22.  12, 11.)  To  go,  go  away,  depart,  travel, 
journey.  (See  above,  on  16,  7. 16.  36.)  As  8(  were  is  in  Greek 
a  smgle  word  (is)  strictly  meanmg  aa,  but  often  used  by  the 
best  prose  winters,  with  the  preposition  following  it  here 
(<us  tTTi),  to  signify  the  mere  direction  in  which  any  thing  or 
person  moves,  or  at  most  the  design  to  move  in  that  direction. 
The  ftill  force  of  the  phrase  may  be,  to  journey  as  (he  must 
if  he  would  set)  to  the  sea.  This  idiom  is  so  common  in 
Thueydides,  Poiybius,  and  Xenophon,  that  it  cannot  bo  con- 
sidered as  implying  an  intention  to  elude  pursuit,  by  seeming 
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to  go  to  tlie  Kea,  Tjut  really  journeying  l)y  land.  That  ho 
actuaUy  went  by  sea,  although  not  absolutely  certain,  is  made 
highly  probable,  not  only  by  its  being  easier  and  usually 
shorter  than  the  land  route,  but  also  ty  Luke's  silence  as  to 
any  of  the  places  through  lyhich  he  must  have  passed  if  he 
had  gone  by  land.  Both  (te)  SiloB  and  Timothy^  not  only 
Silas  but  Timothy,  one  of  whom  might  have  been  expected  to 
attend  the  Apostle.  {See  above,  on  v.  10.)  Abode,  not  per- 
manently, as  the  word  in  modern  English  usnally  means,  but 
remained,  continued,  for  a  time,  no  doubt,  accordmg  to  Paul's 
constant  practice,  to  watch  and  train  the  infant  church  there. 
It  ^  very  remarkable,  considering  the  description  above  given 
(t.  11)  of  the  class  from  which  this  church  must  Lave  been 
chiefly  formed,  that  it  is  never  again  mentioned,  especially 
when  such  abimdant  evidence  exists  of  Paul's  solicitous  regard 
for  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  and  Philippi,  in  his  tnreo 
epistles  to  those  chm-ches  still  preserved  in  the  New  Testament 
canon.  This  silence  has  been  variously  explained,  by  suppos- 
ing that  although  the  word  of  God  was  preached  in  Eerea  (see 
above,  on  v.  13),  no  permanent  society  or  church  was  formed 
there ;  or  that  it  soon  declined  and  died  out ;  both  of  whieli 
hypotheses  are  far  from  having  any  antecedent  probability. 

15.  And  they  that  conducted  Paul  brotight  him 
unto  Athens,  and  receiving  a  commandment  unto 
Silas  and  Timotheus  for  to  come  to  him  mth  all  speed, 
they  departed. 

Those  conducting  (or  escorting)  Paul,  a  different  word 
from  that  in  15, 3,  and  descriptive  of  a  different  proceeding, 
not,  aa  in  that  case,  the  affectionate  and  honorary  act  of  ac- 
companying one  for  a  short  distance  and  then  taking  leave  of 
him,  but  the  more  substantial  service  of  attending  him 
throughoat  ajourney,both  for  guidance  and  protection.  The 
word  nere  used  means  stiictly,  putting  (or  setting)  down,  as  a 
deposit  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  is  stronger  than  the  corre- 
sponding phrase  in  English,  as  specially  applied  to  the  convey- 
ing of  a  person  in  a  carriage  to  his  home,  or  any  other  point 
along  the  way,  while  the  carriage  proceeds  farther.  In  the 
sense  of  conveying  to  one's  destmatjon,  or  his  journey's  end, 
the  Greek  verb  is  employed  by  the  best  ancient  writers,  and 
by  Homer  with  specific  reference  to  a  voyage  by  sea.  Brought 
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(led,  or  conducted)  him  as  far  as  (or  eoen  unto)  Athens.  F&r 
to  come  (see  above,  on  5,  31.)  The  Greek  construction  is, 
that  they  as  soon  as  possible  {with  all  speed,  or  immediately) 
should  come  to  him.  This  Beema  to  fiivour  the  opinion  that 
SUaa  and  Timothy  were  merely  left  behind  for  a^ety,  or  to 
cover  Paul's  retreat,  and  that  for  want  of  time  no  church  had 
been  gathered  at  Berea,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  pro- 
diapositions  of  the  Jewa  there.  (See  above,  on  v.  14.)  The 
urgent  messi^e  aent  to  SUas  and  Timotheus  may  imply  a  wish 
for  their  asaietance  in  the  work  which  he  believed  to  be  await- 
ing hina  in  Athens.  But  it  may  just  aa  well  imply  a  wish  for 
such  assistance  in  hia  work  at  Corinth,  and  an  intention  to  re- 
mdn  at  Athens  only  until  they  should  join  him,  (See  below, 
on  V,  23.)  The  occurrences  recorded  in  the  rest  of  this  chap- 
ter may  have  hastened  hia  departure,  so  that  his  companions 
did  not  really  rejoin  him  until  after  his  arrival  in  Corinth  (see 
below,  on  18,  5.)  It  would  seem,  however,  from  his  own 
worda  elsewhere  (I  Thess.  3,  l),  that  Timothy  did  come  to  him 
at  Athens,  but  was  sent  back  to  Thessalonica ;  unless  we  un- 
derstand that  passage,  as  some  have  done,  of  what  happened 
at  Berea,  and  of  Paul'a  prospectively  consenting  to  be  left 
alone  at  Athens,  as  he  was  when  his  Macedonian  escort  had 
returned.  Departed,  literally,  went  out  {ofaway)  from  Athens 
on  their  way  home. 

IG.  Now  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens, 
his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him,  when  he  saw  the  city 
wholly  given  to  idolatry. 

Havmg  thus  disposed  of  Paul's  arrangements  for  his  fur- 
ther travels  and  his  messages  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  Luke 
tm-na  to  hia  short  but  memorable  stay  in  Athena.  Jiut  in 
Athens  itself,  literally,  in  the  Athens,  a  more  definite  expres- 
sion than  the  one  in  the  preceding  verse.  This  city  had  for 
ages  been  the  source  and  centre  of  Hellenic  culture,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Gentile  science,  art,  and  wisdom.  Although  now 
deprived  of  all  political  importance  by  the  Roman  conquest, 
it  was  still  revered  tbroughout  the  civilized  world  for  what  it 
had  accomphshed  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  aa  well  as 
for  its  literature  and  its  genius.  The  Athenian  schools  were 
still  frequented  by  the  flower  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  the 
great  names  of  its  history  idolatrously  cherished.  There  is 
something,  therefore,  vcjy  striking  in  the  contrast  here  ef- 
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focted  between  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Hellenic  wisdom  in  the 
visit  of  St.  Paul  to  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  Greece  and 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Paul  awaiting  them  (or  while  he 
waited  for  them),  i.  e.  for  Silas  and  Timotheus,  whom  he  had 
left  in  Berea,  but  had  summoned  to  rejoin  him.  It  is  a  natu- 
ral though  not  a  necessary  implication,  that  he  only  stopped 
in  Athena  for  this  purpose,  which  may  help  to  accoimt  for  his 
impatience  and  excitement,  though  its  main  source  was  a 
deeper  one,  aa  here  described.  Stirred,  or  more  exactly, 
sharpened,  set  on  edge,  the  verb  from  which  eomes  paroxf/sm, 
violent  excitement,  as  a  medical  term  signifying  the  access  or. 
lit  of  an  acute  disease,  as  an  ethical  term  commonly  applied 
to  anger  (see  above,  on  15, 37),  but  admitting  of  a  wider  ap- 
plication hero,  where  we  may  readily  suppose  Paul  to  have 
felt,  not  only  indignation  in  the  proper  sense,  but  grief,  shame, 
wonder,  and  compassion  likewise.  In  (or  within)  him  may 
imply  that  for  a  time  he  was  obliged  or  disposed  to  stifle  his 
emotions,  or  at  least  to  abst^n  from  publicly  expressing  them. 
When  lie  saw  is  more  expressive  in  the  Greek,  where  it  agrees 
directly,  as  an  active  participle,  with  the  pronoan  which  im- 
mediately precedes,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  seeing, 
or  suiTeying  as  a  spectacle  (see  above,  on  3, 16.  4, 13.  7,  56, 
8, 13.  10, 11.)  WhoUy  given  to  idolatry,  a  paraphrase  (copied 
from  the  Vulgate)  of  the  Greek  phrase,  being  iaol-ftiU  IprfuU 
of  idok.)  The  original  epithet  occurs  here  only,  bnt  is  ibnned 
on  the  analogy  of  many  adjectives,  compounded  with  the  eame 
preposition,  and  expressing  the  abundance  of  the  object  which 
the  noun  denotes  (KaraSei'Spo?,  full  of  trees ;  Karii^ireXos,  full 
of  vmea,  &c.)  It  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Athens,  which 
is  repeatedly  described  by  ancient  writers  as  not  only  crowd- 
ed with  images  and  temples,  but  as  containing  more  such 
objects  than  all  other  cities  or  the  rest  of  Greece.  Xeno- 
phon,  poetically  though  inproae,  refers  to  it  as  one  great  altar, 
one  gi-eat  sacnfice,  etc.  iftiese  general  descriptions  are  abun- 
dantly sustained  by  the  existing  relics  of  these  ancient  struc- 
tures, and  still  more  completely  by  the  enumeration  and  ac- 
count of  them  in  ancient  writers.  It  was  this  peculiarity  of 
Athens,  visible  and  palpable  to  every  one  however  ignorant  or 
vicious,  and  not  its  mere  moral  aspect  as  devoted  to  idolatry, 
that  Luke  expresses  here  as  the  occasion  of  Paul's  "paroxysm" 
while  det^ed  there. 

17.  Therefore  disputed  be  in  the  synagogue  with 
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the  Jews,  and  with  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the 
market  daily  with  them  that  met  with  hhti. 

In  order  to  give  vent  to  Lia  emotions,  he  resorted  to  hia 
customary  method  of  communicating  with  the  public.  He 
disputed  (or  discoursed,  the  word  translated  reasoned  in  v.  2 
above,  and  there  expired.)  With  the  Jews  (literally,  to 
th^vo.)  and  to  the  devout  persons  (literally,  wwMa/ipjJij;,  a  term 
explained  above,  on  v.  4.)  We  find  therefore,  here,  as  in  Be- 
rea  and  Thessalonica,  the  same  two  classes  of  native  or  heredi- 
tary Jews,  and  Gentile  proselytes  or  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
in  the  synagogue,  with  or  witliout  a  formal  profession  of  the 
Jeivish  faith.  But  finding  this  mode  of  access  to  the  native 
mind  of  Athena  still  inadequate,  Paul  was  obliged  to  employ 
the  old  Socratic  method,  banded  down  by  a  perpetual  tradi- 
tion, of  conversing  in  the  public  squares  or  markets  with  the 
people  whom  he  happened  to  encounter  there.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  by  the  Agora  (or  Mrum),  here  translated 
market  (see  above,  on  16, 19),  is  intended  the  Ceramicua  (the 
ancient  Forum)  or  the  Agora  Eretria  (the  new  one)  ;  but  it 
seems  rather  to  be  used  generically,  just  as  we  nnght  say  the 
street,  without  intending  any  one  esclusively.  Daily  is  a  still 
stronger  phrase  than  tliat  in  v.  II,  and  meana  on  (or  through- 
out) every  day,  which  seems  to  imply  a  sojourn  or  detention 
of  considerable  though  uncertain  length.  Met  with  him,  in 
English,  may  suggest  the  idea  of  a  formal  meeting  or  a  pre- 
vious appointment,  both  which  are  expressly  excluded  in  the 
Greek  phrase,  meaning  those  who  chanced  or  happened  to  be 
by,  so  that  Timcydides  employs  substantially  the  same  form  to 
denote  the  first  comer  (i.  e,  any  body),  and  the  neuter  of  the 
same  to  denote  whatever  may  turn  up  (i.  e.  any  thmg).  No 
form  of  speech  could  therefore  have  been  chosen  to  express 
more  clearly  a  fortuitona  or  random  interconrae  with  people 
in  the  public  places,  a  circumstance  not  wholly  without  inter- 
est, because  of  its  exact  agreement,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  with  the  old  Athenian  and  Socratic  method  of  in- 
struction. The  facility  with  which  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  here  adopts  peculiar  national  and  local  habits,  for  the 
sake  of  reaching  the  Athenian  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing iliustrationa  and  examples  of  the  holy  art,  mth  which  he 
ever  stood  prepared  to  become  "  all  to  all,"  that  he  might  "  hy 
all  means  save  some"  (l  Cor.  9,  22.) 
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18.  Then  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans, 
and  of  the  Stoics,  encountered  him.  And  some  said, 
What  will  this  babbler  say  ?  other  some,  lie  seeraetli 
to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods  j  because  he 
preached  un-to  them  Jesus  and  the  resiirrectiou. 

Out  of  the  promiscuous  mass  with  which  Paul  thus  came 
into  contact,  Luke  now  singles  two  well  known  schools  or 
classes  of  phUosophers.  That  he  says  nothing  of  the  still  more 
illustrious  schools  founded  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  has  been 
variously  explained,  by  supposing  that  these  had  lost  their  in- 
fluence even  in  their  native  city ;  or  that  they  were  more  em- 
]j!oyed  in  abstruse  speculation,  and  took  less  interest  in  prac- 
tical discussions ;  or  that  their  principles  were  less  immediately 
assailed  by  Christianity ;  "or  finally,  that  the  only  schools  who 
liappenod  to  be  represented  in  the  Agora,  when  Paul  appeared 
there,  were  the  two  here  mentioned.  The  Epicureans,  or  Phi- 
losophers of  the  Garden,  owed  their  name  to  Epicurus,  who 
died  at  Athena  in  the  year  270  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
leaving  his  house  and  garden  to  be  the  constant  seat  of 
liis  philosophy,  which  was  accordingly  maintained  there  till 
the  time  of  which  we  arc  now  reading.  He  taught  tliat  the 
highest  good  and  great  end  of  existence  was  serene  enjoy- 
ment, which  his  foilowera  interpreted  as  meaning  pleasure,  and 
that  oilen  of  the  grossest  kind.  He  ascribed  ftie  creation  oi' 
the  world  to  chance,  and  although  he  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  the  gods,  described  them  as  indifferent  to  human  inter- 
ests and  human  conduct.  The  Stoics,  or  Philosophers  of  the 
Porch,  were  bo  caDed  from  the  Stoa  Pcecile  or  Painted  Porch, 
adjoining  onoof  the  Athenian  squares  or  markets,  where  their 
founder,  Zeno,  taught  at  the  same  time  with  Epicurus.  The 
Stoics  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  moral  good,  and  even 
affected  to  deny  the  difference  between  pain  and  pleasure. 
They  also  acknowledged  a  supreme  God  and  a  Providence, 
but  the  foi"mer  confounded  with  the  world  or  universe,  the 
latter  governed  by  a  fatal  necessity.  In  later  times,  the  Epi- 
curean system  was  a  favourite  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  Stoical 
with  the  Romans,as  suiting  their  national  characters  respect- 
ively; hut  each  had  adherents  in  both  races,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Stoics  (Epictetus)  being  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Epicureans  (Lucretius)  a  Roman  poet. 
Encountered  is  tliu  verb  translated  convened  in  4, 15  above, 
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and  met  with  in  20, 14  below,  which  last  may  te  the  meaning 
here,  to  wit,  that  in  his  public  walks  and  conversations  he  fell 
in  with  some  philosophers  of  these  two  schools.  It  may,  how- 
GYer,  have  the  more  specific  meaning  of  conferring,  or  com- 
paring views,  in  conversation,  Sabhler,  literally,  graiTv^ieker, 
or  seed-gatherer,  an  epithet  at  first  apphed  to. birds,  then  to 
beggars  who  collect  and  live  on  scraps,  and  finally,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt,  to  any  low  or  worthless  character,  or 
more  specificalij'  to  a  -retailer  of  borrowed  sayings,  which  is 
very  nearly  the  idea  suggested  by  the  English  version.  Some 
derive  the  same  sense  from  a  different  etymolo^,  according 
to  which  the  compound  strictly  means  a  smoer  (or  scatterer) 
of  words.  Setter  forth,  annonncer  or  proclaimer,  a  noun  cor- 
responding to  the  verb  employed  in  vs.  3, 13  above,  and  often 
elsewhere.  Strange,  not  wonderful  or  singular,  but  foreign, 
which  in  the  month  of  an  Athenian  necessarily  suggests  the 
aocessoiy  idea  of  barbarous,  or  to  use  a  homely  English  term, 
outlandish.  Gods,  or  demons,  a  word  which  has  only  a  bad 
sense  in  the  New  Testament,  but  which  in  classic  Greek  was 
used  to  designate  the  gods  of  secondary  rank,  who  in  Latin 
were  called  J)ii  Minores,  or  more  inde&iitely,  deities,  divini- 
ties, or  snperhnman  beings  in  general.  The  last  clause  has 
been  variously  understood  as  meanin"  that  thej",  really  or  in 
pretence,  took  JesiiS  and  Anastasis  (Resurrection)  for  a  god 
and  goddess;  or  that  gods  is  a  generic  plural,  meaning  Jesus 
only;  oi"  that  it  has  its  proper  meaning,  and  refers  to  Jesus 
and  the  God  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  Although  not 
necessary,  it  is  very  natural  to  understand  these  two  charac- 
teristic speeches  as  proceeding  from  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics,  as  they  had  just  been  mentioned,  and  as  the  words 
themselves  agree  so  well  with  the  levity  and  gravity  for  which 
they  were  respectively  proverbial.  Preached,  or  announced 
as  good  news  (see  above,  on  15,  35.  16,  10.) 

19.  And  they  took  him,  and  brought  him  unto 
Areopagus,  saying.  May  we  know  what  this  new  doc- 
trine whereof  thou  speakest  (isj  ? 

Taking  him,  or  laying^  hold  upon  him,  not  with  force  or 
violence,  as  in  16, 19,  but  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  Barnabas  is 
said  to  have  laid  hold  on  Saul  in  9,  27,  in  both  which  cases  the 
same  verb  is  used.  The  most  that  can  be  meant  here  is  a  sort 
of  mock  arrest,  in  allusion  to  the  place  whither  they  were  tak- 
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ing  him.  Areopagus,  or  Sill  of  Mars,  a  rocky  ridge  facing 
the  Acropolis,  where  Mars  was  said  to  have  been  tried  for 
murder,  and  ffom  which  the  highest  court  of  ancient  Athens 
took  its  name.  The  scats  of  tne  judges,  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock,  are  said  to  he  still  visible.  Some  have  supposed  the 
name  m  this  case  to  denote  the  court  itself,  before  which  Paul 
was  now  arraigned,  as  Socrates  had  been  450  years  before,  for 
the  same  offence  of  introducing  strange  or  foreign  gods.  The 
objection  to  this  supposition  is,  not  that  the  court  had  been 
dissolved  or  deprived  of  its  authority,  which  is  uncertain,  but 
that  the  ensuing  context  is  without  a  vestige  of  judicial  pro- 
cess, and  that  Paul,  at  the  close  of  his  address,  went  out,  as  it 
would  seem,  without  the  slightest  molestation,  (See  below, 
on  V.  33.)  He  was  no  donbt  taken  to  the  Areopagns  as  a  con- 
venient and  customary  place  for  pubhc  speakmg,  but  with  a 
sort  of  half  jocose  allusion  to  its  being  a  seat  of  justice,  and  to 
the  whole  proceeding  as  a  species  of  mock  trial,  which  is  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  national  humour  and  traditions  amce 
the  days  of  Aristophanes,  and  serves  to  explain  his  being  taken 
up  the  steep  hill,  no  doubt  by  the  rocky  steps  which  still  re- 
main, instead  of  being  led  into  the  more  capacious  Pnyx  which 
was  close  at  hand,  or  suffered  to  discourse  in  the  Agora  itself, 
or  one  of  its  adjacent  porches.  It  seems  to  have  oeen  very 
much  as  if  a  stranger,  preaching  in  the  streets  of  any  modern 
to^vn,  should  be  taken,  not  before  a  court,  but  to  a  court-house, 
as  a  convenient  and  appropriate  locaUty  in  which  to  answer  for 
himself  before  the  public.  In  the  self^me  spirit,  and  in  ex- 
quisite agreement  with  Athenian  taste  and  manners,  is  the 
half-comic  courtesy  of  the  request  recorded  in  the  last  clause. 
Mai/  we  know,  literally,  can  we,  are  we  able,  i,  e.  morally,  is  it 
law'lu],  will  it  be  allowed;  a  mode  of  address  whoUy  out  of 
place  in  a  judicial  trial,  but  exactly  suited  to  the  temper  and 
the  motives  of  the  people,  as  described  above.  Another  slight 
but  striking  trait  of  genuineness  and  consistency  in  this  whole 
passage  is  the  use  of  doctrhie,  not  in  its  usual  sense  in  this 
book  and  the  Grospels  (see  above,  on  2, 42.  5, 28.  13, 12),  but 
in  that  of  the  truth  taught  or  the  sentiment  propounded, 
W/iereqf  thou  apeakest,  literally,  hy  thee  spoken,  told,  or  talked 
of  (see  above,  on  16, 13. 14),  L  e.  in  his  previous  colloquial  dis- 
courses in  the  Agora  or  market  (see  above,  on  v.  17.) 

20.  For  thou  bringest  certain  strange  things  to  our 
uars  :  we  would  know  therefore  what  these  things  mean. 
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je  is  not  tbe  ■word  so  rendered  in  v.  18,  but  tlie  par- 
ticiple of  a  cognate  verb,  'wiiicii  might  be  Englished  strange- 
seeming,  L  c.  startling  or  surprising.  Elsewhere  in  Acts  the 
Greek  verb  means  to  receive  or  entertain  a  stranger  (see 
above,  on  10,  6. 13.  23.  32,  and  below,  on  21,16.  28,7,  aii^ 
compare  Hell.  13,  2),  bnt  is  twice  employed  by  Peter  ia  the 
kindred  sense  of  thmking  strange,  or  wondering  (l  Pet.  4,  4. 
12.)  To  (or  rather  into^  <yur  ears  (or  heaiing),  although  not" 
■without  classical  analogies,  seems  ■to  savour  of  the  comic  or 
lialf-serioua  tone  of  this  entire  proceeding.  We  would  know 
(literally,  desire  to  Jcnow)  what  these  things  mean,  or  rather, 
wJutt  they  may  be,  or  more  closely  still,  what  they  would  wish 
(or  choose)  to  be.  Of  this  peculiar  idiom  we  have  already  had 
an  instance  (see  above,  on  2, 12,) 

21.  !For  all  the  Athenians,  and  strangers  ■which 
were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either 
to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing. 

This  is  Luke's  explanation  of  the  eagerness  with  which  tlie 
multitude  at  Athens,  unlike  thai  of  other  cities,  sought  to  hear 
this  stranger,  without  any  disposition  to  believe  his  doctrine, 
or  any  sense  of  spiritual  want.  All  the  Athenians,  not  as 
elsewhere  the  more  leisurely  or  idle  classes,  but  the  people  as 
a  body.  Strangers,  temporaiy  residents  or  sojourners.  Which 
were  there,  the  same  word  that  is  used  above  m  2, 10,  and  there 
esplaincd.  This  class  was  very  numerous  at  Athens,*  as  a  fa- 
mous seat  of  learning,  still  freqaented  from  all  quarters,  both 
by  students  and  by  men  already  femous,  of  whjcii  we  have  an 
earlier  example  in  the  life  of  Cicero,  who  spent  much  time 
here  and  with  great  delight.  These  temporary  residents 
■would  share  of  course  in  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  natives 
■with  whom  they  had  come  there  to  hold  intercourse.  Had 
time  (or  leisure)  for  nothing  else,  a  strong  expression  for  their 
social  and  restless  disposition.  Some  new  thing,  literally, 
something  newer,  i,  e.  newer  than  the  last  news  heard  before. 
The  very  same  description,  and  with  some  of  the  same  terms, 
is  found  in  Theophi-astus  and  in  two  orations  of  Demosthenes.f 

•  no\Xol  lmSi)ii,BB(n  (iroi.     TliEophr.  Chfir.  8. 

I  "  Tell  me,  do  jou  still  n-isli  going  round  to  ask  throughout  the  market, 
is  (here  any  news?  Can  any  tiling  bs  newor(Ti  KainJTtfioi')  than  that  a  M.ice- 
daiian,  &c."  Deraostli.  Philippic.  1.     "  Wo  at  here  doing  nothing  but  trifling, 
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These  ancient  and  authentic  witnesses  agree  not  only  vfith 
Luke's  own  description,  which  he  might  be  charged  with  hiv 
ing  borrowed  from  them,  but  \vitli  the  iihcle  couibc  ot  pro- 
ceedings upon  this  occasion,  whiii.  he  could  not  have  obtimed 
in  the  sa 


22.  Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  hill, 
and  said,  (Ye)  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  too  supei^titious. 

Stood,  literally,  standing,  or,  as  the  form-  in  Greek  is  pas- 
sive, being  placed,  or  made  to  stand.  Mars''  HiU,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  name  retmned  in  v.  19.  The  margin  here  has,  "  or 
court  of  the  Areopf^tes ; "  but  see  above,  on  v.  19.  Men  of 
Athens,  literally,  Athenian  men  (or  gentlemen),  the  form  of 
address  common  with  the  Attie  orators  and  constantly  occur- 
ring in  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes.  (See  above,  on  1, 11. 16. 
2, 14,  22.  5,  35,  13,  lej  In  ail  things,  or  in  all  respects,  en- 
tirely, altogether.  Ye  are,  hterally,  as,  i.  e.  as  being.  Too 
superstitious  is  in  Greek  one  word,  and  that  a  comparative, 
hke  the  one  translated  new  in  the  preceding  verse.  Supersti- 
tious, literally,  god-fearing,  or  more  exaefly,  demonfearing 
(see  above,  on  v.  18),  a  word  used  by  the  classical  Greek 
writers,  both  in  the  good  aense  of  religious  or  devout,  and  in 
the  bad  sense  of  superstitious,  i.  e.  slavishly  afraid  of  the  divine 
wrath.  This  ec^uivoeal  expression  seems  to  be  deliberately 
chosen  here,  as  justly  descriptive  of  the  Athenians,  and  yet 
not  liable  to  shock  their  vanity  or  prepossessions  in  the  very 
outset  of  this  ^reat  discourse.  A  mtdtitude  of  passages  has 
been  collected  irom  the  ancient  writers,  which  agree  with  this 
in  representing  the  Athenians  as  the  most  rehgioua  (in  their 
way)  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  of  all  the  ancient  heathen. 
Of  this  distinction  they  were  naturally  prond,  and  Paul  avails 
himself  of  that  well  known  feeUng  to  secure  attention  and  con- 
cihato  his  hearers  This  end,  however,  would  have  been  de- 
feated by  directly  ind  e\phcitly  denouncing  them  as  supersti- 
tious in  the  very  first  sentence  that  he  uttered.  It  is  not, 
however,  on  the  other  hand  to  be  regarded  as  mere  praise, 
much  less  as  emptv  comj  hment  oi  flittery,  but  simply  as  con- 
ceding to  them  what  they  mjght  hdve  justly  claimed,  the 

any  ttlng  cewer  is  reported 
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credit  of  superior  devotion  in  tlie  heathen  sense,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  Christian,  was  the  grossest  superstition.  I 
perceive,  behold,  contemplate  _  (see  above,  on  v.  16),  stands 
last  in  the  original,  in  all  things  as  (being)  more  devout  {than 
others)  you  T  behold,  with  some  surprise  and  admiration,  not 
of  their  idolatrous  deluaons,  but  of  their  aasiduoas  devotion 
to  what  they  regarded  as  the  true  religion. 

23.  For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions, 
I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the  Un- 
known God.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship, 
him  declare  I  unto  you. 

As  I  passed  by,  literally,  coming  through,  which  may 
mean  simply  passmg  tlirough  the  streets,  hut  it  may  also  mean, 
passing  through  the  city,  on  his  way  from  Macedonia  to  Cor- 
inth (see  above,  on  V.  16.)  Beholding,  an  emphatic  compound 
form  of  the  verb  nsed  in  the  jireee  ding  verse,  here  snggesting 
the  additional  idea  of  attention,  curiosity,  or  interest.  Devo- 
tions, in  the  sense  of  reUgious  services  or  worship,  is  an  inex- 
act translation.  The  one  given  in  the  margin  or  the  English 
Bible  {gods  that  you  worship)  is  more  accurate,  but  too  rcr 
Btrieted,  as  the  Greek  word  denotes  every  thing  connected 
with  their  worship,  not  its  objects  merely,  but  its  rites  and 
implements,  including  temples,  images,  and  altai-s.  Found 
seems  to  denote  something  more  than  saw,  perhaps  implying 
that  the  altar  was  not  in  public  view,  but  in  some  corner  or 
less  frequented  place,  where  Paul  had  unexpectedly  discovered 
it  or  come  upon  it.  Also  an  altar,  the  first  of  which  words  ia 
omitted  in  the  version,  but  essential  to  the  sense,  as  meaning 
in  addition  to  the  well  known  and  more  obvious  appurtenances 
of  the  heathen  worship.  With  this  inacnpfioK,  literally,  in 
(or  ori)  which  had  been  written  (or  inscribed.)  The  pluperfect 
lorm  of  the  Greek  verb  may  be  intended  to  suggest  the  same 
idea  of  neglect,  or  at  least  of  great  antiquity.  To  an  utiknovin 
(not  THE  unknown)  God,  a  ^ecies  of  inscription  not  uncommon 
in  antiquity,  especiaDy  at  Athens,  where  Pausanias  and  Phi- 
lostratus  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  anonymous '  altars. 
Some  light  is  thrown  upon  their  ori^n  by  the  statement  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  that  when  Epimenides  was  brought  from 
Crete  to  stay  a  plague  at  Athens,  he  directed  white  and  black 
sheep  to  be  driven  from  the  Areopagus,  and  where  they  first 
lay  down,  new  altars  to  bo  built  to  the  appropriate  God  (tu 
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iSeui  xpocr^/fovTi),  i.  e.  to  the  divinity  by  ivhom  the  plague  had 
been  inflicted,  and  by  appeasing  whom  it  was  to  be  removed. 
The  practice,  thus  established  or  exemplified,  of  trying  to  pro- 
pitiate an  offended  deity  without  even  knowing  who  it  was, 
a^ees  with  the  statements  of  the  other  writers  above  men- 
tioned, that  there  were  altars  there  to  anonymous  or  unknown 
gods.  Of  this  feet,  plainly  showing  the  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
lying  nature  of  the  heathen  superstition,  which  required  so 
many  gods  to  bo  appeased,  and  left  it  doubtful  alter  all 
whether  some  had  not  been  overlooked,  the  Apostle  takes 
advantage,  to  show  bis  cultivated  but  deluded  hearers  "a 
more  excellent  way."  For  whom  and  Mm,  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts and  latest  editors  read  what  and  that,  which  gives  a 
better  sense,  because  the  object  of  their  worship  in  sncn  cases 
was  not  the  true  God,  but  a  mere  nonentity  or  vague  abstrac- 
tion. Jerome's  arrogant  and  foolish  statement — that  the  iact 
was  not  as  Paul  asserted,  but  that  the  altar  was  inscribed  to 
the  gods  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  and  that  PanI,  having 
need  of  only  one,  so  represented  it — if  worthjf  of  regard  at 
all,  proves  only  that  there  was  such  an  inscription  as  Jerome 
describes  in  his  day,  but  not  (as  some  seem  to  imagine)  that 
there  was  none  such  as  Paul  describes  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore. Ignomntly  is  in  Greek  a  participle  (not  kjiowing),  and 
worship  a  compound  form  of  the  verb  commonly  so  rendered 
(see  above,  on  vs.  4, 1?,  and  on  I3_,  43.  60.  16,  14),  expressing 
the  idea  of  peculiarly  devout  or  pious  reverence,  (Comparo 
the  use  of  the  correlative  adjective  in  10, 2.  7  above.)  What 
ye  worship  without  knowing  {yihai  it  is),  that  I  declare  unto 
you.  The  reference  is  not  directly  to  Jehovah,  as  one  of  the 
foreign  deities  to  whom  they  had  erected  altars ;  nor  to  the 
yearnings  after  the  Supreme  God,  which  are  said  to  nnder- 
lie  the  grossest  forms  of  polytheism ;  but  simply  to  the  practi- 
cal acknowledgment  of  insufficiencj^  and  wortJiIessness,  mclud- 
ed  in  the  very  fact  that  their  religion  allowed  the  worship  of 
an  unknown  god.  As  if  he  had  said,  'I  perceive  from  one  of 
your  neglected  altars,  that  you  recognize  another  god  (or 
other  gods)  besides  the  many  which  you  worship  formally  by 
n  imo,  and  I  announce  to  you  that  under  this  indefinite  de- 
Miiption  tails  the  very  Being  whom  you  ought  to  serve  to  the 
eicclusion  of  all  others.  What  yourselves  acknowledge  to  ex- 
ist ind  to  be  worthy  of  religious  reverence,  although  you 
I  innot  nen  name  it,  I  make  known  to  you  this  day,  in  the 
pLibon  of  the  only  true  and  living  God.' 
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34.  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dvveUeth  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands— 

The  God,  whoai  he  thus  proclaimed  to  them,  is  the  maker, 
and  by  necessary  conseqaence  the  sovereign,  of  the  universe, 
described  ia  one  clause  as  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  and 
in  the  other  as  heaven  and  eart/t,  which  is  plainly  an  equiva- 
lent expression  (see  above,  on  4,24.  7,49.  14,15.)  Seeing 
that  he  is,  in  Greek  a  single  word,  existing,  being  (see  above, 
on  16,  3.  20.  31.)  The  imerence  irom  these  two  racts,  to  wit, 
that  God  is  the  Creator  and  therefore  the  Lord  for  Sovereign) 
of  the  universe,  is  that  he  does  not  dwell  in  artiioial  (literally, 
hand-made,  manufactured)  shrines  (or  temples,  see  above,  on 
7,  48,  and  below,  on  19,  24^  The  error  here  denied  is  that  of 
Heathenism  and  corrupted  Judaism,  namely,  that  the  Deity 
could  be  confined  or  nnchangeably  attached  to  any  earthly 
residence,  not  the  genuine  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  Jeho- 
vah's real  and  contmued  dwelling  in  the  tabernacle  and  tem- 
ple. There  seems  to  be  an  evident  allusion  here  to  Stephen's 
words,  which  had  been  heard  by  Paul  himself.  (See  above, 
on  7,  43.  68.) 

25.  Neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as 
though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  to  aU 
life,  and  breath,  and  all  things — 

Another  necessary  inference  from  the  doctrine  of  creation 
and  divine  sovereignty  is  God's  entire  independence  of  all 
human  care  and  service  as  essential  to  his  blessedness  or 
glory.  With  (literally,  by)  t/ie  hands  of  men,  i.  e.  by  men 
(as  the  t^ents)  ^vith  their  hands  (as  the  instruments.)  Wor- 
shiped is  not  exactly  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  original  ex- 
presdon,  which  means  cared  for,  taken  care  of,  in  the  way  of 
service,  by  supplying  want  and  (in  the  case  of  human  subjects) 
healing  sickness  (see  above,  on  4,  14.  6, 16.  8,  7,  and  the  Gos- 
pels passim.)  As  though  he  needed  (literally,  needing)  any 
{thing),  or  ang  (one),  as  the  pronoun  maybe  either  masculine 
or  neuter.  It  is  somewhat  mngular  that  this  same  sentiment 
is  uttered  by  Lucretius,  the  Epicurean  poet,  and  by  Seneca, 
the  Stoic  moralist.  But  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  these 
speculative  doctrines  was  the  whole  reUgious  practice,  of 
philosophers  as  well  as  of  the  multitude,  implying  the  neces- 
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sity  of  humaa  service  to  the  divine  blessedness.  Seeing  he 
giveth  (literally,  himself  giving)  to  aU  (without  exception  or 
distinction)  life  and  hreath  (the  word  translated  wind  m  2,  2), 
as  a  necessary  incident  and  condition  of  life.  The  phrase  is, 
therefore,  not  a  mere  hendiadys  for  vital  'breath,  though  this 
is  the  essential  meaning.  And  aU  the  {things)  required  for 
the  support  of  life, 

26.  And  hatli  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of 
then:  habitation — 

This  relation  of  the  maker  to  the  made  is  uniform  and 
universal.  With  respect,  not  only  to  the  local  pride  of  the 
Athenians,  as  autochthones  or  aborigines,  distinct  from  other 
races  and  the  offspring  of  their  own  soil,  hut  also  to  the  gen- 
eral connection  between  the  behef  in  many  gods  and  that  in 
many  races,  Paul  here  asserts  the  original  anity  of  men,  as  the 
creatures  of  the  same  God  and  subjects  of  the  same  providen- 
tial government.  Shod  ia  omitted  in  some  manuscripts  and 
versions  and  editions ;  but  this  omission  is  more  easily  ex- 
plained than  the  insertion  of  an  expression  so  unusual,  although 
intelligible  and  appropriate,  as  evidently  meaning  a  commu- 
nity ot  nature  and  of  origin.  Made  may  either  mean  created 
(as  in  4,  24,  7,  60.  14, 15,  and  v.  24,  above^  for  the  purpose  of 
dwelling,  &c.,  or  caused  (as  in  3, 12.  7, 19)  to  dweU,  &g.  The 
difference  is  one  of  mere  construction,  the  creation  of  the  race 
being  as  certdnly  implied  in  one  case  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
other.  The  great  feet  here  alluded  to,  though  frequently  as- 
sailed and  sometimes  given  up  by  the  defenders  of  revealed 
truth,  is  confirmed  by  every  new  discovery  in  science,  showing 
that  the  actual  diversities  among  mankind  are  not  more  real 
or  more  marked  than  those  which  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the 
same  species  of  other  animals.  All  nations  (literally,  every 
nation)  to  dwell  (or  more  specifically  settle),  begin  to  dwell  (see 
above,  on  1, 19.  2,  5,  9. 14.  4, 16.  7,  2.  4)  on  all  the  face  (or 
surface)  of  the  earth,  a  studied  generality  of  language,  ap- 
parently intended  to  exclude  all  reservation  and  exception, 
even  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Athenians,  having  de- 
tertnined  (or  defined),  not  in  the  metaphorical  or  secondary 
sense  of  tno  verb  elsewhere  (see  above,  on  2,  23.  10,42.  11, 
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29),  but  in  its  proper  sense  of  marldng  boundaries  or  limits, 
either  in  reterenee  to  time  (Heb.  4,  1)  or  space,  or  botli,  as  in 
the  case  before  us.  '  Timet,  set  times,  junctures  (see  above, 
on  1,7.  3,19.  7,30.  12,1.  13,11.  14, 17),  meaning  here  the 
dates  of  history,  the  turning  points  in  the  experience  of  na- 
tions. £efore  appointe<i,  or  according  to  the  latest  critics, 
simply  appointed  or  commanded.  Sounds,  hterally  bound- 
settings,  limitations,  definitions  of  extent  and  mutual  relation. 
Sabitation,  settlement,  the  noun  corresponding  to  the  verb 
dxoeU  (or  aetUe)  in  the  preceding  clause.  In  this  verse  Paul 
claims  for  the  Most  High  the  right  to  govern,  and  indeed  the 
actual  control  of  the  vicissitudes  of  nations,  whether  temporal 
or  local,  as  a  part  of  his  great  providential  plan  or  purpose, 

27.  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  him  and  find  Mm,  though  he  be  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us — 

A  further  statement  of  the  end  for  which  this  one  race  was 
created  and  established  in  the  earth.  To  seek  the  Lord,  or 
according  to  the  critics,  God,  which  may,  however,  be  an 
emendation  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  Lord  Aoes  act 
express  God's  true  relation  to  tiie  Gentiles ;  but  in  this  case  it 
is  perfectly  appropriate,  as  meaning  the  divine  authority^  or 
sovereignty,  anang  from  the  act  of  creation,  and  explicitly 
affirmed  in  v.  24  above.  If  haply  (or  by  chance,  implying 
contingency  and  doubt)  they  might  feel  or  grope  after  him  (as 
in  the  dark)  and  find  him  (even  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tage^, a  vivid  and  expressive  exhibition  of  the  state  in  which 
the  Gentile  world  was  placed,  without  a  written  revelation  or 
direct  communication  with  theb"  Maker,  yet  with  light  enongh 
to  make  their  ignorance  of  God  inexcusable.  (See  above,  on 
14,  16-17,  and  compare  Rom.  1,  18-21.)  Though  he  be,  lit- 
erally, though  being,  or  existing,  the  same  verb  that  is  em- 
ployed above,  in  v.  24,  and  here  ih.%  last  word  in  the  clause  or 
sentence.  N'ot  far,  an  instance  of  the  figure  called  litotes  or 
meiosis,  the  idea  suggested  being  that  of  the  closest  and  most 
intimate  proximity.  Lku^  (or  every)  one  of  us,  i.  e.  of  men 
in  gtneral,  mankind,  the  human  race. 

28.  Tor  in  him  we  Kve,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said, 
For  we  are  also  his  offspring. 
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The  relation  thus  existing  tetween  God  and  man  is  not  a 
mere  external  nearness,  but  an  intimate,  essential  oneness. 
For  in  him,  not  merely  6y  or  through  him,  which  gratuitously 
■weakens  the  Apostle's  meaning,  but  in  vital  union  with  him, 
and  included  in  him,  as  the  source  and  sphere  of  our  existence, 
Ifam  ow  being,  literally,  are,  the  ordinary  verb  of  existence, 
not  the  one  employed  m  vs.  24.  27.  Some  suppose  a  climax 
in  these  words,  the  first  denoting  animal  life,  the  last  exist- 
ence in  the  highest  sense.  Others  suppose  an  antielimaY,  live 
meaning  spiritual  life,  move  animal  life,  and  are  bare  being  or 
existence.  Another  view  of  the  meaning  is  that  without  (or 
out  of)  God  we  could  not  live,  nor  even  move,  as  some  things 
without  liie  can  do,  nor  even  (which  is  less  than  both)  exist 
at  all.  But  all  these  explanations  are  perhaps  too  artiflciaJ, 
and  the  words  may  be  regarded  as  substanti^y  equivalent,  a 
cumulative  or  exhaustive  expression  of  the  one  great  thought, 
that  our  being  and  activity  are  wholly  dependent  on  our  inti- 
mate relation  and  proximity  to  God  our  Maker.  That  this 
was  no  peculiar  tenet  either  of  the  Jews  or  Christiana,  Paul 
evinces  by  a  sentence  from  a  heathen  poet,  his  own  countryman, 
Aratus  of  Cilicia,  who  had  lived  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  and  who,  in  his  astronomical  poem,  the  Phenomena, 
translated  into  Latin  by  at  least  two  illustrious  Romans 
(Cicero  and  Gennanicus),  has  these  very  words  as  part  of  a 
hexameter.  The  same  idea,  but  conveyed  in  a  direct  address 
to  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  is  found  in  an  old  hymn  of  Cleanthes  the 
Stoic,  Hence  the  plural  form,  some  ofymtr  ownpoets,  or  of 
the  poets  among  you  (or  belonging  to  you.)  That  Paul  was 
familiar  with  the  classics,  although  not  dedncible  fi-om  this 
quotation,  is  much  more  probable,  considering  the  reputation 
of  his  native  city  as  a  seat  of  learning  (see  above,  on  9,  II.  30. 
11,  26),  than  that  his  training  was  exclusively  rabbinical.  The 
use  here  made  of  heathen  testimony  is  not  an  abuse,  or  even 
an  accommodation,  of  the  language  quoted,  which  although 
applied  by  Aratus  and  addressed  by  Cleanthes  to  a  mytholo- 
gical divinity,  could  only  be  regarded,  even  by  themselves,  as 
true  of  the  Supreme  God,  as  distinguished  from  all  others. 
The  for  belongs  to  the  quotation,  and  refers  to  nothing  in  this 
context.  We  also,  as  well  as  other  orders  of  intelligences 
nearer  to  him.  Offspring,  femily  or  ra«e  (see  above,  on 
4,6.36.  7,13.  19.  13,26.) 

29.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God, 
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we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  hlie  unto 
gold,  or  silver,  or  stonCj  graven  by  art  and  man's  device. 
The  relationship  existing  'between  God  and  man  must  be 
chiefly  spiritual,  not  corporeal.  To  deify  matter,  therefore,  is 
to  make  God  inferior  to  man,  the  Creator  to  the  creature. 
I^orasmitch  then  as  we  are,  literally,  there/ore  being.  Ought 
not,  are  bound  not,  as  a  matter  both  of  interest  and  moral 
obligation.  Graven,  literally,  with  carving,  sculpture.  Art 
and  man^s  device  disturbs  both  the  order  and  the  syntax,  the 
first  and  last  noun  being  equally  dependent  on  the  second,  art 
and  device  of  man.  The  two  ideas  here  combined  are  those 
of  skill  and  genius,  the  power  of  execution  and  the  power  of 
invention  or  artistical  creation,  neither  of  which,  nor  both  to- 

f  ether,  can  change  matter  into  spirit,  much  less  clothe  it  with 
ivine  perfections.  The  Godhead,  literally,  the  divine,  i.  e, 
the  divine  nature  or  essence.  The  corresponding  abstract 
term  in  English  is  thfi  Deity.  The  original  order  of  this  sen- 
tence, although  scarcely  reproducible  in  English,  is  pecuharly 
striking  and  expressive,  the  first  word  being  offspring,  and 
the  last,  the  Godhead  to  be  like. 

30.  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked 
at,  but  now  commandeth  aU  men  every  where  to 
repent — 

A  thought  to  be  supplied  between  the  verses  is,  that  this 
degradation  and  denial  of  the  Godhead  had  been  practised 
universally  for  ages,  i.  e.  in  the  whole  heathen  worship  and 
mythology.  The  times  of  this  (literally,  the)  ignorance  (of 
what  God  was  and  what  was  due  to  him  &om  man)  include 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  ages  or  the  past  history  of  the 
Gentile  world.  Times  is  not  the  word  employed  in  v.  26,  but 
one  denoting  periods,  as  distinguished  from  mere  points  or 
junctures.  (See  above,  on  1,  7.  3,21.  7,17.23.  8,11.  13,18. 
14,  3.  28.  15,  33.)  Winked  at  is  not  only  an  inaccurate 
translation,  .bat  a  very  objectionable  although  unintended 
degradation  of  the  subject,  by  applying  to  the  Most  High, 
even  in  a  figure,  a  bodily  gesture  trivial  in  itself  and  its  asso- 
ciations, and  entirely  wanting  in  the  Greek,  which  simply 
means,  having  overlooked,  or  passed  by,  i.  e.  suffered  or  en- 
dured, without  declaring  his  disapprobation.  (See  above,  on 
14,  10,  and  compare  Rom.  '■'•,  25.)      This  period  of  forbear- 
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ance  is  now  past.  Tlie  revelation  of  God's  will  is  confined  no 
longer  to  a  single  nation,  Mow,  in  emphatic  opposition  to  the 
past  times  of  man's  ignorance  and  God's  forbearance  (see 
above,  on  4,  29.  5,  38.)  Commands,  peremptorily  reqnires  or 
orders  (see  above,  on  1,  4,  4,  18.  5,  28.  40.  10,  42.  15,  5. 
IG,  18.23.)  AU{nim)  everywhere.,  a  double  expression  of  the 
universality  of  the  command,  made  still  more  striking  in  the 
Greek  by  the  use  of  two  cognate  terms  (jrSo-t  ■KavraxoS),  which 
might  be  Englished,  everybody  everywhere.  To  repent,  to 
change  their  minds  and  reform  their  practice  (see  above,  on 
2,38.3,19.  5,31.  8,22.  11, 18.  13,  24),  with  special  reference 
to  this  sin  of  idolatry,  but  not  excluding  a  more  general  and 
comprehensive  revolution  both  of  heart  and  life. 

31.  Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which 
he  "will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  (that)  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained ;  (whereof)  he  hath  given  assu- 
rance unto  all  (men),  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead. 

Because  refers  directly  not  so  much  to  what  immediately 
precedes  as  to  an  intei'mediate  thought,  which  is  suppressed 
but  may  be  readily  supplied,  to  wit,  this  divine  command  ia 
not  without  a  sanction  and  a  penalty.  Its  violation  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquest,  before  one  who  has 
already  been  appointed  and  accredited  by  God  himself.  j4j> 
pointed,  set,  or  tixed  (see  above,  on  1,  23.  4,  7,  6,  27,  6,  6,  13.) 
A  day,  i,  e.  a  definite  or  set  time,  with  particular  but  not  ex- 
clusive refbrencG  to  the  final  judgment.  See  above,  on  10,  42, 
where  Peter  presents  Christ  in  his  judicial  character  and  office 
to  another  company  of  Gentiles.  In  the  which,  an  obsolete 
redundancy  or  pleonasm  in  Enghsh,  meaning  neither  more  nor 
less  than  in  which  without  the  article,  there  being  nothing 
corresponding  to  it  in  Greek,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  WiU 
judge,  is  about  (or  just  about)  to  judge  (see  above,  on  3,  3. 
5,35,  11,28.  12,3.  13,34.  16,27.)  Th£  wo  J-/*?,  literally,  the 
inhabited  (earth),  here  put  for  the  whole  world  or  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  whole  human  race.  (See  above,  on  v.  6  and  11, 28.) 
In  righteousness,  not  merely  nghteonsly  or  justly,  as  an  epi- 
thet of  quality  or  manner,  but  in  the  actual  and  active  exer- 
cise of  righteousness  or  justice  as  a  moral  attribute  or  trmt  of 
character,     (See  above,  on  10,  35.    13,  10.)     The  judgment 
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here  predicted  will  not  only  be  a  just  one,  but  a  grand  display 
of  God'a  essential  justice.  (Compare  Rom.  1, 17.  3,25.)  liy 
that  man,  literally,  in  a  man,  not  merely  through  the  agency, 
but  in  the  person,  of  a  man  as  yet  unknown  to  Paul's  immedi- 
ate hearers,  but  about  to  be  more  definitely  set  forth  and  iden- 
tified. Ordained,  the  same  verb  with  determined  in  v.  28, 
but  here,  as  applied  to  a  person,  meaning  designated,  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  chosen  and  appomted.  (See  above,  on  2,  23. 
10,  42,  and  compare  the  use  of  the  same  verb  in  Rom.  1,  4.) 
Wheff^ore  he  hath  given  assurance,  literaDy,  having  offered 
faith  (as  in  the  mar^  of  the  English  Bible),  i.  e.  having 
made  it  possible  by  fiimishiog  the  necessary  evidence.  In 
that  he  hath  (literally,  having)  raised  him  from  (among)  the 
dead,  the  same  expression  that  is  used  above  in  13,  34,  and 
there  explained.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  established  his 
divine  legation  and  the  truth  of  all  his  doctrines  and  preten- 
sions (see  above,  on  1,  22),  among  which  was  bis  claim  to  the 
judidal  functions  here  ascribed  to  him  by  Paul.  As  this  dis- 
coui-se  was  interrupted  (see  below,  upon  the  next  verse),  we 
have  no  right  to  describe  it  as  a  mere  lesson  in  natural  theol- 
ogy, nor  even  to  assume  (with  Calvin  and  some  others)  that 
it  IS  less  fully  reported  in  the  last  than  in  the  first  part.  The 
Apostle  showed  his  wisdom,  in  addressing  sach  an  audience, 
by  setting  out  from  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  gradu- 
ally introducing  tho  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  he 
be^ns  to  do  in  this  verse.  That  he  did  not  fully  carry  out 
his  plan,  was  the  fault  of  his  hearers,  not  his  own. 

33.  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  some  naocked,  and  others  said,  We  will  hear 
thee  again  of  this  (matter). 

When  (hey  heard,  literally,  having  heard  (or  hearing) 
Moelied,  derided,  ridiculed,  the  same  verb  that  is  used  above, 
in  2, 13,  although  the  latest  critics  give  it  there  a  compound 
and  therefore  more  emphatic  form.  The  possibility  of  resur- 
rection after  death  was  not  only  no  part  of  the  Greek  creed, 
either  philosophical  or  popular,  but  was  positively  repudiated 
as  a  gross  absurdity.  The  nniversal  iaith  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  poetical  but  strong  and  clear  phrase  of  .^chylas, 
"  Once  dead,  there  is  no  resurrection."  This  incredulity  ap- 
pears to  have  been  felt,  not  only  by  the  mockers  of  the  first 
clause,  but  also  by  the  graver  and  more  courteous  class  men- 
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tioned  in  the  second.  Others  said  (or  some  said).  We  wiU 
lisar  thee  again,  about  this,  not  the  resurreetion  merely,  Trot 
the  whole  theme  of  his  discourse.  This  is  commonly  explained 
as  a  polite  refusal  to  hear  further,  even  on  the  part  of  those 
who  did  not  mock  or  ridicule  the  speaker,  and  has  sometimes 
been  compared  to  the  procrastinating  speech  of  Felix  to  the 
same  Apostle  (see  below,  on  24,  25.)  Some,  however,  under- 
stand it  as  a  serious  proposal,  ivhich  was  never  carried  into 
execution,  while  some  even  think  it  was,  and  that  one  more 
conference  at  least  was  held,  but  as  it  led  to  no  result,  was  not 
recorded.  Here  again,  though  not  a  necessary  supposition,  it 
33  certainly  more  natural  than  any  other,  that  the  clssses  whom 
Luke  so  distinctly  characterizes,  by  the  few  words  which  he 
puts  into  their  mouths,  were  ihe  gay  Epicureans  and  the 
graver  Stoics.     (See  above,  on  v.  18.) 

33.  So  Paiil  departed  from  among  them. 

And  (omitted  in  some  copies)  so  (or  thus),  not  a  mere  con- 
nective or  continuative  particle,  but  like  the  same  word  as 
employed  by  Stephen  (see  above,  on  1,  8),  summing  up  the 
substance  of  what  goes  immediately  before.  ATid  thus  reject- 
ed, thus  derided  fay  one  portion  of  his  hearers,  thus  put  off  to 
a  more  convenient  season  by  another,  and  perhaps  regarded 
with  indifference  by  the  rest,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  went 
out  from  among  (or  from  the  midst  of)  them,  fortuitous  but 
real  representatives  of  Gentile  wisdom  and  of  Greek  civiliza^ 
tion.  The  way  in  which  his  going  forth  is  here  described 
shows  clearly  that  he  was  not  on  his  trial  or  imder  any  per- 
sonal restraint  whatever  (see  above,  on  v,  19.)  Whether  lie 
merely  left  the  Areopagus,  or  now  took  his  departure  from 
the  city,  is  a  question  which  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon 
the  explanation  of  the  following  verse, 

34.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  be- 
lieved, among  the  which  (was)  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gitc,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris,  and  others  with 
them. 

Had  the  story  of  Paul's  ministry  at  Athens  ended  with  the 
foregoing  verse,  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  entirely  fruitless. 
To  correct  this  false  but  natural  impression,  an  addition  is 
here  made  to  the  whole  narrative,  the  very  form  of  which  be- 
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trays  its  eupplementary  or  qualifying  purpose,  Sbwbeit,  yet, 
bat,  notivitnstanding  the  apparent  ill  success  of  the  Apostle'a 
labours  In  this  famous  city,  they  were  not  without  fruit  aifter 
all.  Some  fiien  (and  one  woman),  cleaving  to  him,  an  expres- 
sion which  implies  the  sacrifice  involved  in  doing  so,  adhering 
to  him  in  the  fece  of  ridicule  and  opposition,  believed  his  doc- 
tiine,  and  in  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  whom  he  preached  to 
them.  As  if  to  mate  up  for  the  fewness  of  the  converts  in 
this  famous  city,  one  of  them  was  chosen  from  among  the 
judges  of  the  Areopagus  itself,  the  most  august  tribunal  of  the 
ancient  world.  As  usnal  in  all  such  cases,  the  tradition  of  the 
church  describes  him  as  the  first  Christian  bishop  of  Athens 
(so  Eusebius),  and  a  legend  of  much  later  date  as  having  snf- 
fered  martyrdom  there  (so  Nicephorus.)  A  still  less  credible 
tradition  has  attached  the  name  of  I>ionysius  the  Areopagite 
to  certain  mystical  and  hierarchical  productions  of  a  later  age, 
which  influenced  both  practice  and  opinion  in  the  medieval 
church  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  other  name  particularly 
mentioned  here  is  JOamaris,  which  differs  only  in  a  single  let- 
ter from  the  &vourite  Greek  female  designation,  Damalis,  a 
heifer  (compare  Dorcas  and  Tabitha,  B,  36,  and  Rhoda  or 
Rhode,  12, 13.)  Some  suppose  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Dionysius;  but  she  would  hardly  have  been  simply  called  « 
woman.  Some  infer  from  her  being  so  particularly  mentioned, 
that  she  was  a  person  of  dLstinction ;  others,  from  her  mixing 
with  the  crowd  on  this  occasion,  io  direct  violation  of  Greek 
usage,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  bad  character.  More  proba- 
ble than  either  is  the  supposition  that  she  was  the  only  femalo 
convert,  and  is  therefore  named  with  Dionysius  as  the  most 
distinguished  male  one,  while  the  rest  are  indefinitely  classed, 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  sentence,  as  "certain 
men"  and  "other  (men),"  besides  or  with  them. 


CHAPTEK  XYin. 

We  liave  here  the  conclusion  of  Paul's  second  mission,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  third.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is 
entirely  occupied  with  his  ministry  at  Corinth.     Becoming  ac- 

auainted  with  Aquila  and  PriseUla,  he  takes  up  his  abode  with 
lem,  and  works  as  a  tent-maker,  at  the  same  time  preaching 
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in  the  synagogne  (1-5.)  The  Jews  opposing  him,  he  leaves 
them  for  the  Gentiles,  and  converts  many  of  both  classes  (9-8.) 
Encouraged  by  a  special  revelation,  he  continaes  thua  em- 
ployed eighteen  months  (9-11.)  Tlie  Jews  accuse  him  before 
GaUio,  but  are  ignominiously  defeated  (12-If .)  Sailing  from 
Ceuchrea,  he  visits  Ephesus,  and  with  a  promise  to  return,  pro- 
ceeds upon  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Antioch 
(18-22.)  While  he  is  beginning  his  third  mission  by  revisiting 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  Apollos  makes  his  first  appearance  at 
Ephesus,  but  rem.oves  to  Corinth  before  Paul's  arrival  (23—28.) 

1.  After  these  things  Paid  departed  from  Athens, 
and  came  to  Corinth — ■ 

Aftee  these  things,  an  indefinite  expression,  wMch  cannot 
be  rendered  more  determinate  by  any  calculation  or  con- 
jecture. Departed  is  in  Greek  a  passive  pai-ticiple  meaning 
parted,  separated,  as  if  by  force  or  against  one's  wllh  (Sec 
iibove,  on  1,  4,  and  compare  Matt.  19,  6.  Mark  10,  9.  Rom,  8, 
35. 39.)  It  may  here  imply  that  Paul  left  Athens  with  reluc- 
tance and  regret.  Corinth,  a  famous  Grecian  city,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  situated  on  the  Isthmus  between  Northern  Greece 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  with  a  port  on  each  side,  hence  called 
by  Horace  Mmaris  (on  two  seas).  The  town  was  famous  in 
remote  antiquity  for  commerce,  riches,  luxury,  and  vice.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  Consul  Mummius,  in  the  same 
year  with  Carthage  (B.  C.  146),  but  rebuilt  by  Julius  Csesar. 
It  was  now  the  capital  of  Achaia,  one  of  the  two  great  pro- 
vinces into  which  Greece  was  divided  by  the  Romans,  the 
other  being  Macedonia.  (See  above,  on  16, 9, 10. 12,  and  be- 
low, on  V,  27.  19, 21._)  It  is  now  an  inconsiderable  town  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  with  few  remnants  of  the  splendid 
buildings  which  gave  name  to  the  Coi^inthian  order  of  archi- 
tecture. Its  identity  is  clearly  ascertained,  not  only  by  its 
singular  position,  but  by  the  Acrocorinthus,  a  hill  eighteen 
hnndred  feet  high,  upon  which  stood  the  Corinthian  Acropo- 
lis. Paul  w^  no  doubt  directed  to  this  place,  as  one  peculiarly 
adapted  to  become  a  radiating  centre  of  Christian  influence. 

2.  And  found  a  certain  Jew  named  Aquila,  bom 
in  Pontos,  lately  come  from  Italy,  with  his  wife  PriscU- 
la,  because  that  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews  to 
depart  from  Rome,  and  came  unto  them. 
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Finding,  meeting  unexpectedly,  falling  in  witli ;  or  per- 
hapB  it  may  mean,  finding  after  search,  upon  inquiry  (see 
above,  on  11,  26.)  Jiy  name  Aquila,  hy  birth  (or  race)  a 
Pontian,  or  native  o/Pontus,  one  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  Suetonius  speaks 
of  »  Roman  senator  named  Aquila  Pontius,  a  contemporary 
of  Cffisar  and  Cicero,  who  also  names  him  in  hia  private  letters. 
Hence  some  have  hastily  concluded  that  the  Jew  here  men- 
tioned was  a  freedman  (or  emancipated  serv'ant)  of  the  sena- 
tor, and  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  bore  his  name.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  precarious  than  an  inference  from  mere 
coincidence  of  names,  a  circumstance  hy  no  means  rare  either 
in  history  or  real  life.  In  this  case  the  coincidence  is  double, 
as  Aquila,  the  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  bom  in  Pontus.  Xaldy,  recently,  a  term 
originally  applicable  only  to  fresh  or  newly  killed  meat,  then 
cstended  to  fruits  and  flowers,  and  in  the  later  Greek  em- 
ployed in  a  generic  sense,  without  regard  to  its  etymology  and 
primary  usage.  PrisciBa,  a  diminutive  of  Prisca,  whitSi  form 
IS  itself  used  in  2  Tim,  4,  19.  On  acoouTit  of  Claudius's  hav- 
ing  ordered  all  the  Jews  (not  indefinitely,  all  Jews,  but  specafl- 
CEdly,  aU  the  Jews  there  resident)  to  depart  (the  verb  used  in 
the  preceding  verse  and  there  explanied).  Suetonius  relates 
that  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews  because  they  were  continaal- 
ly  making  a  disturbance  (assw^we  tumMltaante^  under  the 
influence,  or  at  the  instance,  of  one  Chreatus  ( Cnresto  impuU 
sore),  wliich  some  regard  as  the  proper  name  of  a  person  now 
unknown,  but  others  as  a  mistake  for  Christus  (which  Tertul- 
lian  mentions  as  a  fi-equent  eiTor.)  The  reference  may  then 
bo  either  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  a  reigning  and  conquering 
Messiah,  or  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  oui-  Lord's  Mesaah- 
ship,  which  was  a  constant  subject  of  disturbance  and  dispute 
among  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Christians  were  as  yet  con- 
founded. There  is  less  probability  in  the  opinion  that  the 
edict  here  referred  to  is  one  of  the  same  emperor,  recorded 
by  Tacitus,  in  which  all  astrologers  (mathematici)  were  ban- 
ished. Came  to  them,  i.  e.  to  their  house  or  dwelling,  for  he 
bad  already  found  them  or  become  acquainted  with  them. 
His  coming  to  them  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  Christians, 
although  some  take  Jeto  and  Jews  in  the  distinctive  sense, 
and  suppose  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  among  Paul's 
converts. 
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3.  And  because  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode 
with  them,  and  wrought ;  for  by  their  occupation  they 
were  tent-makers. 

Besides  the  national  and  spiritual  tie,  there  was  also  a  pro- 
fessional or  business  one.  On  account  of  being  a  fdhw-craft, 
or  of  the  same  trade,  literally  art,  a  term  oiiginally  signifying 
manual  employment,  i.  e.  such  as  requires  skill  and  not  mere 
strength.  It  was  an  ancient  Jewish  custom  to  teach  ^  boj's 
some  trade,  even  those  who  received  a  liberal  education,  both 
as  a  means  of  subsistence  and  a  moral  safeguard.  J£e  abode, 
continued,  or  remained  with  them,  how  long  is  not  expressed 
(but  see  below,  on  v.  H .)  Wrought,  the  old  and  genume  past 
tense  of  work,  no-w  superseded  by  the  so-called  regular  form, 
imrked.  It  is  here  used  in  its  proper  sense  of  manual  labour. 
The  last  clause  is  explanatory  of  the  "  fellow-craft  "  in  that  be- 
fore it,  (He  was  of  the  same  trade)  for  they  teere  tent-makers. 
There  was  a  great  demand  for  tents  in  ancient  times,  both  for 
travellers  and  soldiers.  They  were  sometimes  made  of  leather, 
whence  Chrysostom  explains  the  compound  teim  here  used  as 
meaning  curriers  or  leather-dressers ;  but  still  more  fi-equently 
of  hair-cloth,  and  especially  of  the  coarse  hair  furnished  by  a 
species  of  goat  which  abounded  in  Cilicia,  whence  the  Latin 
name  {eilieium)  for  hair-cloth.  As  Paul  was  a  native  of  that 
country,  this  may  help  to  account  for  his  having  acquired  this 
particular  trade.  As  the  demand  for  tents,  though  great,  was 
vanable,  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  who  made  them  went 
from  p]ace  to  place,  which  would  account  for  Aqoila  and  Pris- 
cilla  having  lived  at  Rome,  and  for  their  being  there  again 
when  Paul  ivrote  his  epistle  {Rom.  16,  3-5.)  These  migra- 
tions may,  however,  have  had  other  causes, 

4.  And  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  s?.libath, 
and  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks. 

Here  again  Paul  addresses  himself  first  to  the  Jews,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  Corinth,  on  account  of  its  extensive 
trade  and  advantageous  situation  near  the  confines,  not  only 
of  Peninsular  and  Continental  Greece,  but  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  its  immediate  intercourse  both  with  East  and  West  by 
sea.  As  in  Salamis  (13,  5),  Antioch  (13,  14),  Iconium  (14, 1), 
Thessalonica  {17, 1),  Berea  (17, 10),  and  Athens  (l7, 17),  so  m 
Coruith,  he  avails  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  syna- 
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g  both  the  Jews  and  the  devootor  Geiitilos, 
whether  formal  proselytea  or  mere  inquirers.  Reasoned,  or 
disputed,  both  which  equivalents  are  Hsed  in  the  translation 
of  the  same  Greek  verb  in  the  preceding  chapter.  (See  above, 
onl7,  2. 17.)  The  second  idea  is  rather  suggested  by  the 
context  than  expressed  by  this  word,  which  denotes  argu- 
mentative discourse,  even  as  uttered  by  a  single  person.  Per- 
suaded, endeavoured  to  convince,  and  in  many  cases  did  con- 
i-inee,  both  Jews  and  Gfreelcs,  i,  e.  Gentiles  who  frequented  the 
synagogue.  In  such  connections,  all  such  Gentiles  may  be 
called  Greeks,  on  account  of  the  prevaiUng  use  of  the  Greek 
language;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  17,  4  above,  the  word  may 
Lave  its  primary  and  strictest  sense, 

5.  And  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  were  come  from 
Macedonia,  Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  and  testified 
to  the  Jews  (that)  Jesus  (was)  Christ. 

There  is  some  doubt  both  as  to  the  reading  and  the  sense 
of  this  verse.  Instead  of  spirit,  the  latest  editors  read  word, 
as  found  in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts.  The  ori^nal 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  lield  together,  or  compressed,  as  in  7, 
57  above,  and  in  Luke  8,  45.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  denote 
a  painful  pressure  on  the  mind  or  heart,  as  in  Luke  12,  50. 
Plul.  1,  23,  and  perhaps  2  Cor.  5, 14.  This  is  the  sense  com- 
monly  adopted  here,  to  wit,  that  Paul  was  painfuUy  affected 
in  his  spirit,  or  constrahied  by  t/ie  Soly  Spirit  to  pursue  a 
certMU  course.  If  the  other  reading  be  preferred,  the  sense- 
may  be,  that  he  was  painfully  occupied  in  preachmg  (or  con- 
strained to  preach)  the  gospel  (compare  1  Cor.  9,  16^  There 
is  also  some  doul)t  as  to  the  connection  between  what  is  here 
affiiTned  of  Paul  and  the  fact  recorded  in  the  other  clause,  to 
wit,  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy  from  Macedonia.  The 
usual  assumption  seems  to  be,  that  their  arrival  gave  him  a 
new  impuiee,  or  imposed  a  new  sense  of  necessity  and  obliga- 
tion. But  this  is  neither  so  intelligible  in  itself,  nor  so  con- 
sistent with  the  form  of  the  original,  the  verb  being  in  the 
imperfect  tense,  as  the  supposition  that  this  second  c^iuse  de- 
scribes, not  the  effect  of  their  arrival,  but  the  state  in  which 
they  found  him.  And  when  SDas  and  Timothy  came  down 
from  Macedonia,  Paul  was  (already)  pressed  in  spirit  (or  '  had 
been  already  pressed  by  the  Holy  Ghost')  ;  or,  according  to 
the  other  test,  '  Paul  was  solicitous  about  (or  wholly  taken  up 
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with)  the  word,'  i,  g.  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  effect 
of  this  pressure  or  constraint  is  given  in  the  last  clause.  Tes- 
tifying to  tJte  Jews,  and  through  them  to  the  Gentiles  who 
were  present  at  their  worship.  T/tat  Jesus  was  Christ  ia  m 
Greek  but  two  words,  Christ  Jesua^  the  sense  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  correctly  given  in  the  English  veraon.  Testifying  to 
the  Jews,  and  all  who  were  acquMoted  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  that  the  Messiali  there  predicted  was  identical  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.     (See  above,  on  2,  36.  5,  i2.) 

6.  And  when  they  opposed  themselves  and  "blas- 
phemed, he  shook  (his)  raiment,  and  said  unto  them, 
Your  blood  (be)  upon  your  own  heads ;  I  (am)  clean ; 
from  henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles. 

The  course  of  events  here  described  is  very  similar  to  that 
at  Antioch  in  Piaidia  (see  above,  on  13, 45-47),  but  precisely 
snch  as  might  have  been  expected  wherever  there  were  unbe- 
Iie\ing  Jews.  They  resisting  (or  opposing)  is  in  Greek  a 
military  terra,  and  strictly-  means,  arraying  themselves,  as  an 
army  to  resist  an  enemy,  unplying  not  mere  private  or  fortoi- 
toua  but  systematic  and  concerted  opposition.  Slasphemirtg, 
either  in  the  lower  bnt  more  classical  sense  of  reviling,  abusing 
(i.  0,  Paul  and  bis  companions),  or  in  th&  stronger  Hellenistic 
sense  of  impiously  maligning  (God  or  Christ.)  See  above,  on 
6,11.13.  13,45.  Shaking,  or  shaking  out,  the  same  verb 
which  in  13,  SI  means  shaking  o^  the  dust,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose wliich  is  there  explained.  The  accompanying  words, 
liowever,  are  here  different.  Your  blood,  i.  e.  the  blame  of 
your  destruction,  he  (or  is,  or  sJiaU  be,  as  the  verb  is  not  ex- 
pressed ui  Greek)  upon  your  (oiow)  heads,  i.  e.  rest  upon  your- 
selves. (See  Matt.  23,  30,  35.  11,  25,  and  compare  Lev,  20,  9. 
Dcut.19,10.  Ezek.18,30.  33,5.)  Clean  (am)  I,  or  pure,  i.^. 
guiltless  of  your  ruin.  (See  below,  on  20,  26.)  Frotn  the  now 
(i.  e.  the  present  moment),  henceforth,  to  the  nations  (i.  e. 
other  nations,  Gentiles)  J  will  go,  i.  e,  as  an  apostle  and  a 
preacher.  This  and  the  parallel  passage  in  13,46  illustrate 
one  another,  by  showing  that  Paul's  language  in  such  cases 
has  immediate  reforcnco  only  to  the  place  or  the  community 
Jit  which  he  uttered  it. 

7.  And  he  departed  thence,  and  entered  into  a  cer- 
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tain  (man's)  house,  named  Justus,  (one)  that  worshipped 
God,  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue. 

Memoving,  as  tlie  same  verb  is  twice  tranalated  in  Matt. 
17,  20.  Thence,  not  from  the  house  of  Aquila,  aa  some  sup- 
pose, for  which  no  motive  is  assignable,  but  from, the  syna- 
gogue, ■where  this  conflict  with  the  unbelieving  Jews  had 
taken  pla«e.  Ent&ted,  came  or  went  in,  not  at  that  time 
merely,  or  once  for  all,  but  as  a  permanent  arrangement.  He 
began  to  preach  there,  as  he  had  done  in  the  synagogue.  A 
certain  man,  literally,  some  {one).  Named,  literally,  by  name 
(see  above,  on  5,  1.)  Justus,  a  Latin  name,  which  we  have 
already  met  with,  as  the  Koman  surname  of  Joseph  Barsabas 
(see  above,  on  1,  22.)  There  is  a  singular  diversity  of  reading 
in  the  manuscripts  and  versions  as  to  this  name,  Justus,  Titus 
Justus,  Titius  Justus,  Titus  son  of  Justus,  Titus.  Some  have 
hence  inferred  that  the  Juatas  mentioned  here  was  really  the 
Titus  often  named  in  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  2, 1. 3.  2  Tun.  4, 
10.  "Ht.  1,  4.  2  Cor,  2, 13,  et  passim),  but  never  elsewhere  in 
the  Acts,  an  omission  which  these  testual  variations  may  have 
been  intended  to  supply.  (See  above,  on  15, 4.)  If  the  sop- 
posed  connection  or  identity  has  any  historical  foundation,  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  h^  not  presei-ved  it.  Both  names  are 
Roman,  which  agrees  well  with  the  description  of  Justus  as 
worshipping  the  (true)  God,  a  phrase  commonly  applied  to 
Proselytes  or  Gentiles  who  acknowledged  and  adored  Jehovah, 
(See  above,  on  13,  43.  50.  16, 14.  17,  4. 17.)  He  bad  now,  no 
doubt,  gone  fuither,  and  recognized  the  Jesus  whom  Paul 
preached  as  the  Messiah.  Joined  hard,  an  old  English  phrase 
tor  next,  adjoining,  or  contiguous.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this 
reason  that  Paul  chose  it,  as  his  removal  and  resort  to  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  public  declaration  and  memorial  of  his  permanent 
secession  from  the  unbelievers  and  blasphemers  of  the  syna- 
gogue. A  comparison  of  synagogue  in  this  verse  with  the 
same  word  in  14,  43,  will  illustrate  the  transition  from  the  pri- 
mary and  proper  sense  of  meeting  to  the  secondary  one  of 
meeting-house. 

8.  And  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
beheved  on  the  Lord,  with  all  his  house  ;  and  many  of 
the  Corinthians,  hearing  believed  and  were  baptized. 

Crispus,  another  Roman  name,  but  in  this  case  certamly 
'  g  to  a  Jew,  perhaps  a  proselyte,  as  Gentile  birth  might 
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not  disqualify  liim  for  his  office.  Chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
in  Greek  a  single  word,  the  plural  form  of  which  is  rendered 
simply  rulers  ^  the  synagogue  in  1 3,  15,  The  chief  may  have 
bucii  added  on  account  of  the  article  {the  ruler),  supposed  by 
the  translators  to  imply  that  there  was  only  one.  But  the 
definite  form  of  the  expres^on  may  merely  designate  him  as  a 
person  of  some  note,  '  Crispus  the  (well  known)  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,'  just  as  we  say,  "  the  Apostle  Paid,"  "  the  Prophet 
Daniel,"  although  there  were  many  other  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles. There  is  Sso  reason  to  believe,  that  these  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  were  not  elective  officers,  but  the  hereditary  ciders 
of  the  Jews,  of.  whom  there  would  of  course  be  a  plurality  in 
every  synagogue  or  congregation.  (See  above,  on  4,  5.  8.  23. 
5, 21.  6, 12,  and  below,  on  23, 14,  24, 1.  25, 15.)  If  this  be 
so,  the  position  occupied  by  Crispus,  although  highly^  respeeta^ 
ble  among  the  Jews,  was  not  so  eminent,  especiSly  in  Gentile 
eyes,  as  our  translation  may  suggest  to  English  readers.  It 
■could  iiardly  be  the  reason,  as  some  think,  for  Paul's  baptizing 
this  man  with  his  own  hand,  as  we  know  that  he  did  from  bis 
own  explicit  statement  in  his  first  epistle  to  this  very  chnrch. 
(See  iCor.  1,14.)  It  is  well  observed  by  Paley,  that  the  cor- 
respondence here  between  the  letter  and  the  narrative  is  just 
sufficient,  in  degree  and  kind,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
both,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  collusion  or  assimila- 
tion. If  the  epistle  lud  been  framed  to  suit  the  history,  the 
names  of  Stephanas  and  Gains  would  not  have  been  added; 
in  the  contrary  case,  they  would  not  have  been  omitted. 
Paul's  departure  from  his  ordinary  ^practice  in  these  oases,  fkr 
from  implying  that  they  were  pecuharly  important,  or  entitled 
to  particular  attention  upon  his  pai-t,  seems  to  be  treated  by 
himself  as  something  accidental  or  fortuitous.  (See  above,  on 
13,  9,  and  compare  1  Cor.  1, 13-17.)  Relieved  on  (or  in)  the 
Lord  (Jesos),  as  the  true  Messiah  and  the  only  Savioar.  (See 
above,  on  9,  42.  II,  17.  14,  23.  10,  31.)  With  all  his  hmm, 
or  more  exactly,  with  his  whole  house,  household,  family.  (See 
above,  on  11, 14.  16, 16.  31.)  That  they  were  ail  baptized  is 
not  affirmed,  but  seems  to  be  implied  both  here  and  in  Corin- 
thians, The  same  thing  js  recorded,  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  before  us,  as  to  w^any  of  the  Corinthians,  i.  e,  Greeks 
or  Gentiles,  who,  hearing  ^ot  of  it,  i.  e.  that  Crispus  was 
converted,  but  the  gospel  as  Paul  preached  it  in  the  house  of 
Justus),  believed,  or  were  converted,  became  Christians,  in  tho 
same  sense  as  before. 
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9.  Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul  in  the  night  by 
a  vision,  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy 
peace — 

And  the  Lord,  i.  e.  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  in  9,  17.  Baid  hy 
vision,  i.  e.  a  divine  communication,  ivitb  or  without  a  visible 
appearance.  See  above,  on  16,  9,  where  the  word  amteared 
is  expressly  used.  Fear  hot^  perhaps  implying  that  he  was 
disposed  to  shrink  from  the  dangers  of  his  new  position. 
Speak  and  be  not  silent,  as  he  may  have  been  tempted  to  re- 
main. Or  this  may  be  merely  the  idiomatic  combination  of  a 
positive  and  negative  expression,  as  in  other  cases.  The  idea 
of  some  writers,  that  Paul  was  dejected,  when  he  came  to 
Corinth,  by  the  fmlure  of  his  ministry  at  Athens,  and  by  a 
consciousness  of  having  erred  there  in  his  mode  of  preaching, 
is  at  variance,  not  only  ■with  his  apostolical  authority,  but  also 
with  recorded  fects.  The  way  in  which  he  introduced  the 
Gospel  to  his  Athenian  hearers  is  among  the  strongest  prooS 
of  his  extraordinary  ivisdom.  That  he  did  not  prea*h  Christ 
fully  to  them,  was  because  they  would  not  hear,  and  not  be- 
cause ho  had  begun  with  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  natural 
rehgion.  The  divine  approbation  was  attested  by  several  con- 
versions, perhaps  many  (see  above,  on  17,  34.)  The  reference 
in  the  verse  betbre  us  can  be  only  to  such  natural  misgivings 
as  may  be  felt  by  the  best  and  most  courageous  men. 

10.  For  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on 
thee  to  Innt  thee ;  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city. 

This  verse  as.signs  the  reason  why  he  should  not  fear,  by 
assuring  bim  of  the  divine  presence  and  protection.  J  am 
with  thee,  in  a  special  and  extraordinary  sense,  to  aid  and 
guard  thee.  (See  above,  on  10,  38.)  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
tection is  then  stated.  No  man,  literally,  no  one  (see  above, 
on  5,  18.  23.  9,  7.  8.  10,  28.)  Set  on  thee,  an  old  English 
phrase,  of  which  a  kindred  form  still  current  is  the  noun  onset. 
The  Greek  verb  strictly  means  to  place  or  lay  upon,  inmose, 
a  burden  (as  in  15,  28),  a  yoke  (as  m  15,  lo),  stripes  m  in 
16,  23),  the  hands  (as  in  8, 17. 19.  9, 12. 17.  13, 3),.the  latter 
always  as  a  spiritual  or  religious  act ;  whereas  a  kindred 
phrase  (to  throw  hands  vpon  any  one)  means  to  seize  or  arrest 
(as  in  4,  3.  5, 18.  12, 1.)  The  other  verb  may  here  have  a  re. 
flexive  sense,  lo  place  or  set  one's  self  against,  i.  e.  to  assail, 
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attack,  ill  which  Bsnse  it  is  also  used  by  Xenophon  and  in  the 
Septaagint  (Gcd.  43,  18.)  To  hurt  (or  harm)  thee,  i.  e.  for 
tho  purpose  of  so  doing,  or  as  the  actual  result.  (For  the 
usage  of  the  Gi-eek  verb,  see  above,  on  7,  6. 19.  12, 1.  14,  2.) 
The  last  clause  gives  another  reason  why  he  should  not  fear. 
The  meanmg  is  not  that  there  were  already  many  converts  in 
tho  place  who  would  protect  him,  but  that  there  were  many 
yet  to  he  converted,  for  whose  sake  his  life  must  be  preserved. 
(Compare  John  10,  16.) 

11.  And  he  continued  (there)  a  year  and  six 
months,  teaching  the  word  of  God  among  them. 

Paul  believes  the  promise  and  obeys  the  order,  lie  con- 
tinued  there,  literally,  he  sat,  implying  safety  and  tranquillity, 
perhaps  with  some  allusion  to  the  customary  attitude  of  an- 
cient teachers,  (But  compare  Luke  24,  49,  where  the  same 
Greek  verb  is  rendered  tarry^  A  year  and  six  months,  a 
much  longer  stay  than  any  one  before  recorded  in  Paul's  mis- 
sionary life,  and  affording  time  for  the  abundant  and  extensive 
labours  presupposed  in  his  epistles  to  the  Chnrch  of  Corinth. 
The  period  here  mentioned  may  be  either  that  of  his  whole 
residence  at  this  time,  or  the  part  of  it  extending  to  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  the  next  verse.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sense 
will  he,  that  he  continued  quietly  and  safely  at  his  work  for 
eighteen  months,  when  it  was  unexpectedly  disturbed  and  in- 
terrupted. Some  prefer  tliis  explanation  on  the  ground  that 
it  vindicates  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  promise  (see  above,  on  v. 
10),  that  he  should  not  be  attacked,  whereas  ne  was  attacked 
before  he  left  Corinth.  But  this,  though  plausible,  is  incon- 
clusive, as  the  promise  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  no 
one  should  assail  him  with  success,  or  so  as  really  to  hurt  him, 
either  persoually,  or  by  interrupting  his  work  as  an  Apostle. 
Teachinff  among  (literally,  in)  them  (the  Corinthians)  the  word 
of  God  (the  true  religion,  see  above,  on  4, 31.  6,  2.  7.  13, 5,  7. 
44.  17,13.) 

12.  And  when  Gallio  was  the  deputy  of  Achaia, 
the  Jews  made  insurrection  with  one  accord  against 
Paul,  and  brought  him  to  the  judgment-seat  ^ — ■ 

Gallio  was  the  brother  of  Seneca,  tho  famous  Stoic,  who 
describes  liim  in  his  letters  as  a  man  universally  beloved  on 
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account  of  his  amiable  disposition,  and  refers  to  his  having 
caught  a  fever  in  Achaia  (the  province  of  which  Corinth  was 
the  capital.)  This  relationship  probably  gave  rise  to  the  tra- 
dition and  the  febrieation  of  a  correspondence  between  Seneea 
and  Paul.  According  to  one  account,  Gallic  shared  his  bro- 
ther's fete,  being  put  to  death  by  Nero ;  according  to  another, 
he  destroyed  himself.  QalUo  being  (or  acting  o^  proconsul, 
the  Greek  verb  corresponding  to  the  noun  used  in  13,  7.  8. 12, 
and  there  espldned.  Here  ag^n  Luke's  accuracy,  even  in 
minute  points,  is  reniarkable.  One  historian  (Dio  Cassins) 
says  that  Ach^a  was  at  first  an  imperial  province,  and  there- 
fore governed  by  Proconsuls  (see  above,  on  13,  7) ;  another 
(Tacitus)  that  it  was  afterwards  transfeiTed  to  the  Senate, 
which  would  cause  it  to  bo  governed  by  a  Prretor ;  hut  a  third 
(Suetonius)  records  its  restoration  to  the  Emperor  before  the 
time  of  these  events ;  so  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  narra- 
tive is  perfectly  correct.  Since  Galiio's  proconsulate  is  here 
assigned  as  the  date  of  the  new  movement,  it  is  probable  that 
he  arrived  and  entered  on  the  office  during  Paul's  abode  there, 
and  that  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  easy  temper  led  the  Jews 
to  make  the  attempt  here  recorded.  Made  insurrection,  or 
rose  up  against,  a  strengthened  form  of  the  Greek  verb  used 
in  4, 1.  6,12.  17, 5,  and  there  explained.  With  one  accord, 
imanhnously,  which  implies  not  only  joint  action,  but  precon- 
cert and  a  systematic  plan.  (For  the  etymology  and  nsage 
of  the  Greek  word,  see  above,  on  1, 14.  2, 1.  46.  4,  24.  5, 12. 
7, 67.  8,  0.  12,  20.  15, 25.)  ^Brought,  led,  not  necessarily  im- 
plying force  or  violence,  but  only  the  presenting  of  his  person 
aa  a  prisoner  before  the  magistrate.  The  judgment-seat,  or 
the  tribunal  of  the  governor,  to  which  the  Romans  attached 
great  importance  and  a  kind  of  sanctity,  so  that  the  Prsetors 
and  Proconsuls,  sent  into  the  provinces,  sometimes  carried 
their  tribunals  with  them.  (For  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  here  used,  see  above,  on  12,  21,  and  compare  Matt.  27, 
10.  John  19,  13.) 

13.  Saying,  This  (fellow)  persuadeth  men  to  wor- 
ship God  contrary  to  the  law. 

Saying  that  {on),  the  usual  Greek  formula  of  citation,  even 
when  the  very  words  are  given  ;  whereas  we  use  it  only  when 
we  give  the  substance.  It  is  omitted  in  translation  liere,  as  it 
was  in  2,  13.    6,23.25.    6,11.14.  11,3.    13,34.  16,36.    17,6. 
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In  tiie  few  places  where  it  is  expressed  (7, 6.  15, 5j,  there  is  a 
slight  change  of  construction  to  accommodate  our  idiom.  I^hl- 
low  is  not  expressed  in  Greek,  but  supplied  by  the  translators, 
to  convey  th<3  contemptuous  meaning  commonly  attached  to 
the  demonstrative  {(Awf)  when  absolutely  used.  But  besides 
the  uncertainty  of  the  alleged  nsage,  the  simple  idea  of  this 
man,  (prperson)  would  have  been  expressed  precisely  in  the 
same  way.  PersuadetA,  an  emphatic  compound  of  the  verb 
so  rendered  in  v,  4,  and  in  13,  43.  14, 19.  above.  To  worship 
God,  the  Greek  verb  so  repeatedly  applied  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  by  the  Gentiles.  (See  above,  on  v.  7,  and  compare 
13,43.50.  16,14.  17,4.17.)  Against  the  lawm  nnderstood 
by  some  to  mean  the  Roman  law,  which,  like  those  of  Turkey 
and  some  Christian  states,  recognized  certm  kmds  of  worship 
or  religion  besides  that  estabEshed,  and  aDowed  no  others. 
To  the  supposition  that  it  means  the  law  of  Moses,  these  in- 
tei-pretcrs  object,  that  with  this  the  Roman  magistrates  had 
no  concern,  either  as  interpreters  or  executioners.  But  as 
this  is  just  what  Gallio  says  in  the  nest  verse,  the  objection 
rather  favours  that  construction.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  phrase  was  meant  to  he  equivocal  by  those  who  osed  it,  so 
that  what  was  really  a  violation  only  of  their  own  law  might 
be  taken  by  the  inexperienced  Proconsul  as  an  offence  against 
the  Roman  government,  and  as  such  punished. 

14.  And  when  Paul  was  now  about  to  open  (his) 
mouth,  Gallio  said  unto  the  Jews,  If  it  were  a  matter 
of  wrang  or  wicked  lewdness,  O  (ye)  Jews,  reason 
would  that  I  should  bear  ivith  you— 

Paid  being  about  (see  above,  on  3, 3.  5,  35.  11, 28.  12,  6. 
13,  84.  16, 27.  17, 31)  to  open  his  mowth  (see  above,  on  8,  35. 
10,  34),  i,  e.  to  speak  in  his  own  defence  and  in  answer  to  the 
charge  just  brought  against  him.  Some  suppose  Gallio's  in- 
terruption to  be  here  recorded  as  a  disrespectful  or  contemp- 
tuous act  towards  Paul  himself.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
rather  like  the  practice  in  the  English  courts  of  hearing  only 
one  side  when  the  case  is  too  plain  to  require  discussion,  and 
stopping  the  party  in  whose  fevour  the  decision  is  to  be. 
Thus  viewed,  the  inten-uption  was  a  virtaal  decision  in  Paul's 
favour,  or  at  least  an  intimation  that  he  needed  no  defence. 
The  reason  is  given  In  the  other  clause  by  Galho  himself    Tf 
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indeed,  s.  prirticlQ  Buggestin^  that  the  case  is  only  a  supposed 
one.  A  matter  of  torong,  literally,  an  injustice,  or  a  legal  in- 
jury, a  -violation  of  your  civil  rights,  Lewdness  is  too  strong 
and  too  epecifio  a  version  of  a  Greek  ^ord  near  akin  to  that 
translated  wj!sc/i!^  in  13, 10,  and  denoting  undue  fecility  of 
action,  i.  e.  i-ecklessness,  un scrupulousness,  here  determined 
by  the  epithet  (wicked"^  to  denote  an  immorality,  perhaps  as 
distingaished  from  an  illegal  act,  which  had  just  been  men- 
tioned. The  two  together  are  intended  to  describe  the  whole 
class  of  offences,  of  which  the  civil  magistrate  was  bound  to 
take  cognizance.  Heason  would  is  an  obscure  translation  of 
a  dubious  Greek  phrase,  which  may  either  mean,  according  to 
reason,  or  throughout  i^om)  speech.  '  I  would  heai-  you  as  in 
duty  bound,'  or  'I  would  hear  you  to  the  end.'  ITie  verb 
docs  not  literally  moan  to  Jiear,  but  to  hear  or  bear  with.  'I 
would  think  it  rational  or  right  to  hear  with  your  complaints,' 
or,  'I  would  boar  with  you,  as  long  as  you  thought  fit  to 
speak,'  if  your  complaints  had  reference  either  to  legal  or  to 
moral  wrong, 

15- 16,  But  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  names, 
and  (of)  your  law,  look  ye  (to  it) ;  for  I  will  be  no  judge 
of  such  (matters).  And  he  drave  them  from  tlie  judg- 
ment-seat. 

£ut  if,  as  you  know  to  be  the  case,  which  is  equivalent  to 
since,  the  conditional  particle  not  always  signifying  doubt  (see 
above,  oa  4,  9,  16, 15,)  A  question,  hterally,  something 
sought,  that  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  dispute  (see  above,  ou 
15,  2,  and  beloir,  on  23,  29.  25, 19,  28,  3.)  Words,  litei-ally, 
aw<yrd,  or  language,  speech,  as  opposed  to  action.  Names 
does  not  necessanly  denote  the  names  Messiah,  Christ,  and 
JesiAS,  although  these  may  be  included,  as  may  those  of  Chris- 
tian, Jew,  &C.  But  the  term  has  rather  a  generic  sense,  as 
when  we  say  pi-overbialiy  "names  are  things."  The  sentence 
is  descriptive  of  mere  verbal  controversy  or  logomachy,  as 
opposed  to  questions  of  principle  or  fact.  Andoflaw,  the 
{law)  with  you,  or  that  belonging  to,  prevailing  among  you, 
not  us.  The  preposition  and  construction  are  the  same  as  in 
17,  28  {your  own  poets,  i,  e,  yours,  not  ours.)  Zook  ye  to  it, 
literally,  ye  slmll  see  (i,  e.  must  see  to  that)  yourselves,  a  very 
similar  expression  to  that  used  by  the  chief  priests  in  reply  to 
Judas,  when  he  repented  of  his  crime  and  returned  the  price 
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of  blood  (Matt.  27, 3-5.)  Fw  a  judge  of  these  things  I  do 
not  wish  (or  choose)  to  be.  .Hothing  could  be  more  charac- 
teristic of  a  Roman,  such  as  Gallio  is  reputed  to  have  been, 
than  this  contemptuous  indifference,  unmixed  with  aiiy  thing 
hke  spite  or  anger,  towards  the  Jews  and  their  internal  feuds 
and  broils,  l^e  perfect  truth  of  these  unstudied  portr^ts, 
without  any  thing  like  formal  or  avowed  description,  is  among 
the  strongest  incidental  proofe  of  authenticity.  (See  below, 
on  25, 18-20.)  In  perfect  keeping  with  this  speech  is  the  act 
by  which  it  was  accompanied  (v,  16),  and  which  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  brutal  violence,  but  merely  as  a  summa- 
ry and  practical  expression  of  the  resolution  which  he  had 
expressed  in  words.  Srave  (or  drove)  them  from  the  judg- 
ment-seat (tribimal,  as  in  v.  12),  i.  e.  peremptorily  disnussed 
them  and  refused  to  bear  them  fiirther.  This  attenuated 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  found  in  the  best  Greek  wiiters,  who 
apply  it  to  banishment,  and  even  to  the  marching  of  an  army. 

17.  Then  all  the  Greeks  took  Sostlienes,  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  sjDagogne,  and  (beat)  him  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat ;  and  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  those  things. 

Instead  of  Greeks,  some  manuscripts  read  Jews,  according 
to  which  text  the  sense  would  seem  to  be,  that  they  ascribed 
their  failure  to  the  way  in  which  their  case  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  governor  by  Sosthenes.  Another  still  less  probable 
opinion  is  that  Sosthenes,  like  Crispus  (see  above,  on  v.  8), 
was  a  Christian  convert,  and  was  beaten  bv  the  Jews  on  that 
account.  But  if  Gallio  would  not  even  hear  their  charges 
against  Paul,  he  surely  would  not  have  allowed  such  violence 
against  his  followers.  According  to  the  common  text,  the 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  when  the  governor  so  cavalierly 
sent  them  off,  the  Greeks  who  had  been  looking  on  expressed 
their  indignation,  or  perhaps  gave  vent  to  their  long  cherished 
hatred  of  tlie  Jews,  by  beating  their  official  representative. 
Tbe  latest  critics  omit  both  words  {Greeks  and  Jews),  which 
leaves  the  clause  indefiuite,  or  refers  it  to  all  present ;  but  as 
these  must  have  been  mostly  Greeks  or  GentUes,  the  essential 
meaning  still  remains  the  same.  Tliere  is  no  need  of  assuming 
that  Sosthenes  was  the  successor  of  Crispus,  or  the  ruler  of 
another  synagogue,  as  the  office  probably  was  not  elective, 
and  was  held  by  a  plurahty  of  persons  (see  above,  on  v.  8.) 
That  this  is  "  Sosthenes  the  brotherj"  named  in  the  beginning 
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of  Paul's  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is  not  imposable, 
aad  rather  favoured  by  the  identity  of  name ;  but  it  rests  on 
no  other  proo^  and  requires  us  to  assume  that  he  was  after- 
wai-ds  couverted.  And  none  of  these  things  concerned  Gallio 
(or  was  a  care  to  him.)  The  original  construction  is  imper- 
Bonal,  like  that  in  John  12,  6,  where  the  same  form  of  the  verb 
is  used,  whereas  in  eveiy  other  case  it  is  the  present  tense  (see 
Matt.  22,  16,  Mark  4,  38.  12,14.  Luke  10, 10.  John  10, 13. 
1  Cor.  9,  9.    1  Pet.  5,  7),  and  in  one  the  imperative  mood 

SCor.  7;  21.)  The  immediate  reference  in  these  things  is  to 
e  disorderly  prooeedinga  of  the  multitude  before  the  very 
judgment-seat  of  Gallio,  whose  silence  and  indifference  is  re- 
corded as  a  token  of  his  nonchalance  or  stoical  apathy,  and 
only  indirectly  of  that  callousness  or  coldness  in  religion, 
■which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  principal  thing  here  in- 
tended ;  so  that  GaUio  has  become  a  standing  type,  and  "  Gal- 
ho-like"  a  stereotyped  simile,  in  our  religious  phraseology. 
That  ho  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the  true  reh^on,  is 
most  probable ;  that  he  was  equally  inditferent  to  all  rehgions, 
tnie  or  false,  is  possible;  but  neither  of  these  facts  is  here  dis- 
closed, except  by  inference  from  what  is  really  affirmed,  to 
wit,  that  when  the  Jews  accused  Paul  he  refiiBed  to  hear 
them,  and  when  Sosthenes  was  beaten  by  the  nioh  he  suffered 
it,  and  none  of  these  things  troubled  or  concerned  him. 

18.  And  Paul  (after  this)  tarried  (there)  yet  a  good 
while,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  the  brethren,  and 
sailed  thence  into  Syria,  and  with  him  Priscilla  and 
Aquda,  having  shorn  (Ms)  head  in  Cenchrea,  for  he 
had  a  vow. 

The  original  construction  is,  'And  Paul,  having  still  re- 
mained (continued  on,  or  staid  over)  many  days  (literally, 
days  enough),  having  taken  leave  of  the  brethren,  sailed,  &c.' 
After  this,  supplied  by  the  translators,  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  particle  with  which  the  Greek  verb  is  compounded, 
and  which  properly  denotes  addition  or  contmuance.  It  may 
here  suggest  that  he  remained  there  longer  than  he  first  in- 
tended, as  another  compound  of  the  same  verb  does  in  10,  48. 
13, 34.  The  brethren,  the  converts  who  composed  the  infant 
church  of  Corinth,  Sailed  thence,  literally,  sailed  out,  a  kin- 
dred form  to  that  in  13, 4  {sailed  away.)    Into  Syria,  i.  e.  on 
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his  way  to  Antioeli,  though  not  hy  a  direct  course  (see  below, 
on  vs.  19.  22.)  Having  shorn  (or  shaved)  the  h&aA  in  Cevr 
chrea,  one  of  the  two  ports  of  Corinth,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
isthmus  (see  above,  on  v,  1.)  It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute 
for  ages,  and  especially  since  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  whether 
this  relates  to  Paul  or  Aquila.  In  fe,vour  of  the  latter  con- 
struction, it  is  urged  that  Aqnila  not  only  is  the  nearest  ante- 
cedent, but  is  postponed  to  Priscilla,  as  if  to  bring  blm  into 
closer  connection  with  the  verb  that  follows.  The  force  of 
this  argument  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  names 
occur  in  the  same  order  elsewhere  (Rom,  16,  3.  2  Tim.  4, 19), 
perhaps  because  Priscilla  was  more  active  and  intelligent  or 
better  known.  The  position  of  the  name  is  also  neutralized 
by  the  construction,  in  which  there  is  a  series  of  participles, 
all  relating  to  Paul,  unless  this  be  an  exception.  If  Aquila 
were  meant,  the  natural  expression  would  have  been,  who 
shaved  (not  having  shaved)  his  head  in  Cenchrea.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  mention  of  a  circum- 
stance so  unimportant  in  relation  to  a  minor  personage  like 
Aquila,  If  meant  to  show  Paul's  tolerance  of  ceremonial  ob- 
servances among  his  followers  and  friends,  which  is  by  no 
means  an  obvious  supposition,  this  design  would  doubtlesa 
have  been  more  distmctly  stated.  But  admitting  that  the 
words  refer  to  Paul,  there  ai'o  still  two  questions  to  be  an- 
swered. The  first  is,  how  this  ceremonial  act  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  Paul's  anti-judaio  principles  and  practice.  The 
answer  is,  that  during  the  anomalous  interval  between  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  the  downfall  of  Jenisalem,  the  observance  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  whether  stated  or  occasional,  was  always 
lawful,  sometimes  necessary,  oflen  expedient,  as  a  means  of 
safety  or  conciliation.  (See  above,  on  2,  46.  16,  3.)  In  the 
present  case  it  may  have  had  respect  to  persons  with  whom 
Paul  expected  soon  to  meet,  either  in  Jei-usalem  or  Antioch, 
where  some  suppose  the  conference  referred  to  in  Gal.  2, 1 1-14, 
to  have  taken  place  soon  after  this,  although  it  has  been  com- 
monly referred  to  a  much  earlier  date.  The  other  question 
lias  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  vow  here  naentioned.  Its 
form  resembles  that  of  the  Nazaiitea,  who  abstained  from 
strong  drink  and  allowed  their  liair  to  grow  for  a  specific 
tune,  at  the  close  of  which  they  shaved  their  heads  and  offered 
certain  sa^^rifices,  as  prescribed  in  Num.  6,  1-21.  But  as  these 
rites  could  be  performed  only  at  the  temple,  or  at  least  in  Pa- 
lestine, the  most  probable  conclusion,  on  the  whole,  ia  that  this 
VOL.  II. — 8* 
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Tvaa  a  persooal  or  private  vow,  such  as  we  read  of  elsewhere 
(e.  g.  Gen.  28,  20.  Lev.  27,  2.  Num.  30,  2.  Deut.  23,  21.  Judg, 
11,30.  1  Sara.  1,11.  2Sam.  15,  7.  Ps.  65, 1.  Ecc.  5,4),  the 
ontward  formalities  of  which  would  naturally  be  conformed 
to  those  of  which  the  law  took  cognizance.  Some  suppose  that 
the  sliaving  of  his  head  was  the  assumption  of  the  vow,  but 
this  is  contraiy  to  all  analogy  and  usage.  (See  below,  on  21, 
24,  and  compare  Num.  6, 13. 18.) 

19.  And  he  came  to  Ephesiis,  and  left  them  there: 
but  he.  himself  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  rea- 
soned with  the  Jews. 

Came  down  ttpon  (or  into^  Ephesus,  arrived  there  (see 
above,  on  IS,  1.)  Ephesus  feeing  opposite  to  Corinth,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Egean  Sea,  may  have  been  a  customary 
Btopping-plaeo  in  voyages  from  Greece  to  Syria.  Left  them 
(Aquila  and  Priscilla)  Utere  (in  Ephesus.)  The  relation  of  the 
clauses  is  obscure  and  doubtful.  Some  suppose  the  synagogue 
at  Ephesus,  as  at  Beroa  (see  above,  on  17, 10),  to  have  been 
outside  of  the  city,  and  that  Paul  went  out  to  it,  leaving  his 
companions  in  the  town.  But  this,  even  if  true,  was  too 
minute  a  circumstance  to  be  recorded,  which  objection  does 
not  lie  against  the  common  opinion,  that  the  leaving  here 
meant  was  at  Paul's  departure  to  resume  his  journey  eastward, 
and  that  after  mentioning  it,  Luke  reverts  to  his  short  stay 
there,  for  the  pui-pose  of  noting  that  he  did  not  neglect  even 
this  occasion  of  addre^ing  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue.  As  if 
he  had  sdd,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  no  further,  leaving 
Paul  to  complete  liis  voyage  alone,  but  not  till  he  had  gone 
into  the  synagogue  and  there  addressed  the  Jews,  showing 
how  fer  he  was  Irom  having  abandoned  the  desire  and  hope 
of  their  salvation.  (See  above,  on  v.  6,  and  on  13,  46;  and 
for  the  meaning  of  the  verb  translated  reasoned,  on  v.  4.  17, 
2.  17.) 

20.  21.  When  they  desired  (him)  to  tarry  longer 
time  with  them,  he  consented  not ;  but  bade  them  fare- 
well, saying,  I  must  by  all  means  keep  this  feast  that 
Cometh  in  Jerusalem :  but  I  will  return  again  unto 
you,  if  God  wOl.     And  he  sailed  from  Ephesus. 
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W/ten,  they  desired  him,  literally,  the^  asking  him  (see 
above,  on  3,3.  10,48.  16,39.)  To  tarry  longer  i(m«,  liter- 
ally, for  more  time  to  remain.  This  request  implies  that  they 
were  favourably  impressed  -with  Paul's  addreBS,  and,  as  some 
suppose,  with  his  ceremonial  act  at  Cenchrea.  Consented,  a 
Greek  verb  originally  meaning  nodded,  as  a  natural  and  cus- 
tomary gesture  of  assent  or  affirmation,  Jiade  farew^,  the 
same  verb  that  is  rendered  took  his  leave  in  v.  18,  I  must,  or 
it  is  necessary  for  me  (Set  /ne.)  By  all  means,  or  at  <ill  events, 
whatever  elso  may  happen,  in  familiar  English,  any  how.  The 
feast,  the  coming  (one),  that  now  approaching  or  at  hand. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  Pentecost,  as  naviga- 
tion was  not  commonly  resumed  before  the  passover,  and  no 
other  annual  solemnity  was  absolutely  called  "the  feast," 
Keep,  literally,  make,  which  may  either  mean  observe,  cele- 
biate,  or  spend,  pass,  as  apphed  to  time  in  16, 33,  above.  The 
latter  ia  commonly  preferred,  because  it  seems  less  probable 
tliat  Paul  considered  himself  bound  to  keep  a  Jewish  festival, 
than  that  he  wished  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  great  numbers  from  all  quarters.  (See  above, 
on  2,  5.)  Some  of  the  latest  critics  expunge  this  clause,  as  an 
inteipolation  from  20,  16,  on  the  ground  of  its  omission  in 
several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions.  But  others, 
nith  much  more  probability,  account  for  this  omission  Ijy 
supposing,  that  these  old  transcribers  and  translators  fell  into 
the  natural  mistake,  still  made  by  many  readers,  of  believing 
that  no  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  the  context,  and 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  omit  a  promise  which  was 
not  fulfilled  (but  see  below,  upon  the  nest  verse.)  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  last  clause  of  v.  21  is  genuine.  God  will- 
ing, Vulg.  Deo  volente.  Sailed,  not  the  verb  used  in  v,  18, 
but  that  m  13,13,  16,11. 

23.  And  when  he  had  landed  at  Cesarea,  and  gone 
up,  and  saluted  the  church,  he  went  down  to  Antioch. 

When,  he  had  landed,  literally,  having  come  down  (i.  e. 
from  the  vessel)  into  Cesarea,  aJid  gone  up  (i.  e.  to  Jerusa- 
lem), and  saluted  the  church  (i.  e.  the  mother-church  there, 
the  only  one  that  would  be  absolutely  so  c^edj,  he  •went  down 
(from  Jerusalem  again)  to  Antioch,  thus  returnmg  to  his  point 
of  departm'e,  as  he  did  at  the  close  of  his  first  mission  (see 
above,  on  14,  28.)     It  may  seem  more  obvious  and  natural 
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at  urst  Mght  to  apply  tho  middle  clauses  of  this  verse  to 
Ceaarea,  which  is  actually  mentioned,  while  Jerusalem  is  not. 
But  why  shonld  he  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  Cesarea,  if  not 
in  executioD  of  the  purpose  so  exphcitly  avowed  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  ?  And  why  should  his  saluting  the  church  there 
be  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  of  any  moment  ?  He  is  also 
said  to  have  gone  vp,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given  at 
Cesarea,  whereas  it  is  the  constant  usage  with  respect  to  Je- 
rusalem. (See  above,  on  11,  2.  15, 2,  and  compare  Matt.  20, 
17.  Mark  10,32.  Luke  2, 42.  John  5, 1.  7,8.  11,55.  12,20. 
Gal.  1, 17. 18,  2, 1.  2.)  The  same  is  true  oi  going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch  (see  above,  on  8, 5.  9,32,  11,27.  12,19. 
15, 1) ;  but  in  what  sense  could  he  go  doien  from  Cesarea  to 
the  same  place?  To  all  these  reasons  may  be  added  a  con- 
clusive one  derived  from  the  preceding  verse.  If  Paul  was 
not  really  in  haste  to  reach  the  Holy  City,  how  can  his  decla- 
ration there  be  justified,  or  what  could  be  bis  motive  for  mak- 
ing it  ?  If;  on  the  other  hand,  this  was  his  purpose,  when  was 
it  carried  into  e.Yecution  ?  Or  if  it  was  prevented,  why  is  not 
that  recorded,  to  explain  and  justify  the  feUure  ?  The  only 
method  of  avoiding  all  these  difficulties  is  by  adopting  what  is 
now  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  verse  before  us. 

23.  And  after  he  had  spent  some  time  (there),  he 
departed,  and  went  over  (all)  the  countiy  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples. 


A  chapter  might  conveniently'  have  been  begun  here,  at 
the  opening  of  Paul's  third  foreign  mission.  Saving  made 
(i.  e.  spent,  see  above,  on  v.  21  and  15,  33)  some  time  (at  An- 
tioch,  see  above,  on  4,  28.)  D^aHed,  literally,  came  out, 
went  forth  (see  above,  on  7, 4,  10,23.  11,26.  12,17.  14,20. 
15,24.40.  16,3,10.40.  17,33.)  TTewJ  ower,  literally,  comin^f 
(i.  e.  passing)  through  (see  above,  on  8,4.40.  9,32.  10,38. 
11,19.22.  13,6.14.  14,24.  15,3.41.  16,6.  17,23.)  Galatia 
and  Fhrygia,  interior  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  mentioned  to- 
gether with  the  same  brevity  as  here,  and  with  the  same  pecu- 
liar formula  {the  Galatian  region)  in  the  account  of  Paul's 
second  misMon  (see  above,  on  16, 6),  but  in  the  opposite  order 
{Phrygia  and  Galatia),  to  which  some  refer  the  phrase  in 
tyrder  here  used ;  but  it  rather  has  respect  to  the  methodical 
successive  visitation  of  the  churches,  the  details  of  which  were 
probably  diversified  by  no  extraordinary  incidents,  as  both 
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visitations  are  so  briefly  mentioned.  Strengthening,  the  Eame 
■word  that  is  rendered  confirming  (or  confirmed)  in  14,22. 
15,  32.  41,  in  all  which  cases,  as  in  this,  it  denotes  not  a  cere- 
mony but  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  process  of  instraction 
and  conviction. 

24.  And  a  certain  Jew,  named  Apollos,  bom  at 
Alexandria,  an  eloqiient  man,  (and)  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  came  to  Ephcsus. 

Having  thus  despatched  in  a  single  sentence  Paul's  re- 
visitation  of  Galatia  and  Phry^ia,  Luke  proceeds  to  the  more 
important  part  of  his  third  mission,  namely,  his  r^dence  at 
Epnesus;  but  first,  as  a  prelimmary  topic,  introduces  the  ap- 
pearance of  Apolloa  there  before  Paul's  arrival  A  Jew,  by 
birth  and  education,  in  which  sense  Paul  himself  was  one. 
Apollos  by  name,  most  probably  a  contracted  form  of  ApoUo- 
nius.  (For  similar  contracted  forms  in  as,  see  above,  on  15, 
22.)  An  Alsxa/ndrian  by  birth  (race  or  nation,  see  above,  on 
V.  2.  4, 36.)  Alexandria  in  Egj-pt,  so  called  from  its  founder, 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  at  this  time,  not  only  a  great  com- 
mercial mart,  but  an  illustriona  seat  both  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew learning.  A  multitude  of  Jews  were  settled  here  under 
the  Ptolemies  or  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  were  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Greek  philosophy  and  civihza- 
tion.  It  was  here  that  the  Septuagint  version  had  its  origin, 
and  the  school  of  Platonizing  Jews  represented  by  Philo, 
There  was  no  place  where  greater  advantages  of  education 
were  enjoyed  in  the  ago  of  the  Apostles,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  greatest  library  of  the  ancient  world.  Eloqu&it, 
a  Greek  word  also  meaning  learned,  especially  in  history ;  but 
the  first  sense  is  more  common  with  the  later  ivriters,  and  is 
probably  the  prominent  one  here,  as  ApoUos's  scriptur^  leam- 
mg  is  separately  mentioned  in  the  last  clause.  The  original 
order  is,  arrived  at  Rhesus,  being  mighty  in  the  Soriptures, 
This  collocation,  which  is  not  retained  in  English,  seems  to 
separate  the  qualities  ascribed  to  ApoUos,  as  if  one  were  pre- 
vious and  the  other  subsequent  to  bia  arrival ;  or  as  if  the  first 
were  of  a  general  nature,  and  the  second  bad  a  more  specific 
reference  to  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  was  eloquent  and  edu- 
cated, but  when  ho  appeared  at  Ephesus,  displayed  another 
special  qualification,  that  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
word  of  Gtod,  and  an  extraordinary  power  in  expounding  and 
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g  it,  both  which  ideas  are  suggested  by  the  pregnant 
phrase,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 

25.  This  man  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord ;  and  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and 
taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John. 

Was  instructed  might  be  understood  to  mean  after  he  ar- 
rived at  Ephesus ;  but  the  origmal  expression  is  the  usual  form 
of  the  pluperfect  passive,  he  had  been  instructed,  i.  e.  already, 
or  before  he  came  there.  The  verb  itself  is  one  peculiar  to 
the  Hellenistic  and  Ecclesiastical  Greek,  and  is  used  to  denote 
oral  elementary  instruction,  being  the  root  of  the  words  cate- 
chism, catechiae,  t&c.  (Compare  Luke  1,  4.  Rom.  2, 18.  1  Cor. 
14, 19.  Gal.  a,  6,  and  see  below,  on  21,  21. 24.)  The  way  of 
the  Lord  is  a  phrase  used  elsewhere  only  in  relation  to  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  our  Lord's  forerunner  (see 
Matt.  3,  3.  Mark  1,  3.  Luke  3,  4.  John  1,  33),  and  as  John's 
baptism  is  ex^Jressly  mentioned  in  the  last  clause,  it  has  been 
suggested,  and  is  not  impossible,  that  it  here  means  the  reh- 
gion  taught  by  John,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  come  or 
coming,  and  of  his  kingdom  as  at  hand  (see  Matt.  3, 1, 2, 11. 
12.)  It  is  commonly,  however,  understood  to  mean  the  gos- 
pel, or  tho  doctrine  of  Christ  himself,  elsewhere  called  the 
Ifhis  or  tha£)  way.  (See  above,  on  9, 2,  and  below,  on  19,  9. 
23.  23,  4,  24, 14. 22.)  Fervent  (literajly,  boiling)  in  spirit,  is 
a  phrase  nsed  by  Paul  in  Rom,  12, 11,  i^ake  (or  talced)  and 
taught  may  signify  private  and  public  teaching  (see  above,  on 
16, 13.32.)  JHligendy  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word, 
but  exactly,  accurately,  or  correctly,  i.  e.  as  far  as  he  knew  or 
had  as  yet  been  taught,  if  by  the  things  of  (or  about)  the  Lord 
we  understand  the  gospel.  But  if  that  phrase  means  John's 
prospective  preaching  of  the  Saviour,  the  adverb  ihay  be  taken 
m  its  strongest  sense.  Knowing,  knowing  well,  a  stronger 
word  than  that  which  is  commonly  so  rendered  (see  above,  on 
10,  28.  15,  T,  and  below,  on  19, 15.  25.  20,  18.  22, 19.  34, 10. 
26,26.)  The  baptism  of  John  may  be  either  the  rite  properly 
so  called,  or  John's  whole  ministry  and  doctrine  (see  above, 
on  1,  22.  10,  37.)  The  meaning  cannot  bo,  that  ApoUos  did 
not  know  that  the  Messiah  had  actually  come,  or  who  he  was ; 
for  John  had  identified  him  and  baptized  him  before  the  close 
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of  his  own  ministry.     (See  Matt.  3, 13.  Mark  1,  0.  Luke  3,  21. 
John  1,20-36.  3,  26-3G.) 

26.  And  lie  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  syna- 
gogue ;  whom  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  heard, 
they  took  him  unto  (them),  and  expounded  unto  him 
the  way  of  Gfod  more  perfectly. 

ITiis  same  man  (oJJro's  «),  or  this  man  also,  besides  talking 
and  teaching  aa  above  related,  now  began  to  speak  publicly 
and  plainly  (see  above,  on  9, 27. 29.  13, 46.  14,  3)  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Ephesns,  where,  as  a  native  Jew,  he  had  liberty  not 
only  of  worship  bat  of  speech  (see  above,  on  13, 6, 14. 15.) 
_Bm(  AquUa  and  PriscUla  (whom  Panl  had  left  at  Ephesua,  v. 
19),  having  heard  him,  in  the  synagogue  which  they  still  fre- 
quented, or  to  which  they  were  attracted  by  the  feme  of  this 
new  preacher,  took  him  unto  {therri),  into  their  society  or  com- 
pany, the  same  verb  that  is  used  above  in  17, 5.  £h:^ound- 
ed,  set  forth,  stated,  and  expldned,  the  same  verb  that  is  used 
above  in  11, 4,  and  in  a  very  different  sense,  in  7,  21.  The 
leay  of  God,  L  e,  his  method  of  salvation,  and  the  doctrine  of 
his  Son.  The  latest  critics  omit  God,  and  simply  read  the  way, 
which  may  then  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  used  in  v. 
25,  That  it  means  the  same  with  that  phrase,  seems  to  follow 
fi-om  their  teaching  him  this  way  more  accuratelijor  exactly, 
the  comparative  form  of  the  adverb  in  v.  25.  The  English 
veraons  are  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  rendering  this  adverb 
by  two  entii'ely  different  English  ones  {diligently  a.Tid  perfect- 
ly), neither  of  which  expresses  its  true  meaning.  The  sense 
of  this  clause  may  be  either  that  they  gave  him  a  more  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  gospel,  the  Christian  system ;  or  that  they 
taught  bim  more  exactly  wliat  the  way  of  the  Lord  was  which 
John  came  to  prepare. 

27.  And  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia, 
the  brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive 
him;  who,  when  he  was  come,  helped  them  much 
which  had  believed  through  grace. 

When  he  was  disposed  (literally,  ke  desiring)  to  pass,  or 
go  through,  i.  e,  through  the  intervening  space  (see  above,  on 
V,  33)  into  Achaia,  and  no  doubt  to  Coiinth,  as  the  most  im- 
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portant  place  in  the  province  (see  above,  on  v,  1.)  This  vnsh 
may  have  been  prompted  by  the  representations  and  advice 
of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  perhaps  preferred  that  he  should 
build  at  Corinth  npon  Paul's  foundation,  rather  than  anticipate 
Paul's  work  in  Ephosns.  ITte  hrethren  may  denote  the  same 
two  persons,  but  perhaps  includes  some  other  Christians  whom 
they  had  found  or  gathered  there.  It  is  not  imposable  indeed 
that  the  Ephesian  church  was  organized  already,  as  Paul  in 
his  epistle  to  it  nowhere  claims  to  be  its  founder,  as  he  does 
in  other  cases.  (Compare  I  Thess.  1,  5.  6. 9.  Phil.  1_,  5. 6.  Gal. 
1,  8.  9.)  There  is  here  an  ambigoity  in  the  original,  which 
has  not  been  ret^ned  in  the  translation.  Exhorting  stands 
before  ih&  brethren  wrote,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  mean 
exhorting  Qiim),  i.  e.  encouraging  him  in  his  purpose.  But 
most  interpreters  explain  exhorting  as  a  statement  of  what 
they  wrote,  the  verb  and  participle  indicating  simultaneous 
acts,  as  in  1,24.  19,2.  When  he  was  come,  ov,  having  arrived, 
i.  e,  in  Achaia,  and  no  donbt  at  Corinth  (see  below,  on  19,  1.) 
Helped,  or  contributed,  the  same  verb  that  is  used  above  in'  4, 
15.  17, 18,  and  below,  in  20, 14.  HaS  believed,  or  been  con- 
verted, not  through  hia  preaching,  but  through  Paul's,  before 
Apollos  came.  These  he  assisted,  as  appears  from  the  next 
verse,  in  their  controversy  with  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Through 
grace  is  by  some  connected  with  the  remoter  verb,  contributed 
or  helped  through  grace,  i.  e.  by  special  divine  influence.  To 
the  other  and  more  obvious  construction  with  believed,  it  is 
objected  that  the  statement  would  be  here  superfluoas  and 
ont  of  place,  as  Luke  is  not  relating  how  they  became  Chris- 
tians at  a  foi-mer  time,  but  how  Apollos  now  assisted  them. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  consideration  is  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  argument  derived  from  the  collocation  of  the 
words. 

28.  For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  (and  that) 
publicly,  shewing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  wa? 
Christ. 

The  way  in  which  he  helped  them  is  particularly  stated. 
MightUy,  intensely,  vehemently,  which  may  refer  either  to  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  or  to  the  warmth  of  his  delivery,  most 
probably  to  both  together.  (Compare  Luke  23, 10,  where  the 
Greek  word  is  the  same.)  Convinced,  refuted,  or  confuted 
utterly,  in  Greek  an  emphatic  double  compound  verb,  denot- 
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ing  not  a  cliange  of  mind  in  the  opponents,  as  the  English  ver- 
sion would  imply,  but  their  logical  discomfiture  or  feilare  in 
argument,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  Apollos  over  them. 
The  advei-ae  party  were  tlie  nnbolieving  Jews,  with  whom  he 
was  particularly  qualified  to  deal  (see  above,  on  v.  24.)  Pub- 
licly (see  above,  on  16, 37,  and  below,  on  20,  20),  no  doubt  in 
the  synagogue  (eee  above,  on  v.  26.)  Showing,  evincing,  or 
demonstrating.  By  (or  through)  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only 
3  of  proof  (see  above,  on  17,2.11.)  The  Christ,  the 
\  of  the  Prophecies  (see  above,  on  v.  5.) 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

\\s.  have  here  the  history  of  Paul's  long  residence  and  minis- 
try at  Ephesus.  He  first  receives  into  the  church  twelve  dis- 
ciples who  had  only  been  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John 
(1-7.)  He  then  preaches  three  months  in  the  sjTiagogue,  and 
two  years  in  another  place,  until  the  whole  province  had  heard 
the  gospel  (8-10.)  His  preaching  is  attested  by  extraordinary 
miracles,  which  certain  Jews  attempt  to  imitate,  but  to  their 
own  discomfiture  (11-17.)  This  is  followed  by  a  general  con- 
fession and  destruction  of  magical  writings  (18-20.)  Paul 
prepares  for  his  departure  and  se^s  two  of  his  attendants 
into  Macedonia  before  him  (2I-2£)  Meantime  the  city  is 
aroused  against  him  by  interested  persons  (23-34.)  The  tu- 
mult is  allayed  by  the  authority  and  reasonings  of  a  pubfie 
officer  (35-11.) 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  Apollos  was  at 
Corinth,  Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts 
came  to  Ephesus ;  and  finding  certain  disciples  — 

It  came  to  jjoss  (or  happened),  a  connective  formula,  re- 
suming and  continuing  the  narrative  of  Paul's  third  mission, 
which  was  interrupted  (18,  24)  to  record  the  first  appearance 
of  Apollos.  While  ApoUos  was,  literally,  in  Ms  being.  He 
ivas  gone  to  Corinth,  therefore,  before  Paul  arrived  in  Ephc- 
Eus.     Coasts,  m  the  old  English  sense  of  borders,  districts 
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(see  above,  on  13, 50.)  Tlie  Greet  word  here  used  propertj 
means  parts,  i.e.  divisions  of  the  country.  Upper,!,  b.  inland, 
perhaps  with  some  allusion  to  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  parts  here  meant  may  be  Phrygia  and  Gala, 
tia  (sec  above,  on  18, 23),  or  the  country  between  them  and 
Ephesas.  ITiis  last  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  Ionia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  &mou8  for  its  wealth  and  commerce, 
and  for  the  temple  of  Diana  just  without  its  waJls,  built  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  burnt  down  in  the  fourth,  on  the 
night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom,  and  rebuilt  in  such 
a  style  as  to  be  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  (See  below,  oav.  24.)  Ancient  Epbe- 
8U8  was  always  nourishing,  and  under  the  Roman  domination, 
the  greatest  city  of  Aaa  Minor,  whereas  now  it  exists  only  in 
ruins,  near  the  Turkish  village  of  Asayalnk;  while  Smyrna, 
by  a  singular  but  not  uncommon  contrast,  is  now  more  nour- 
isliing  and  populous  than  ever.  In  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem  (see  above,  on 
18,  21),  Paul  now  commences  his  long  readence  at  Ephesus, 
of  which  the  fruits  were  so  abundant  and  so  durable.  Find- 
ing, unexpectedly,  and  on  his  first  arrival  (see  above,  on  18, 2.) 
Certain  ^.  e.  some,  a  few)  (?jsc?j>fes,  not  of  Apollos,  or  of  John 
the  Baptist,  but  of  Christ,  as  the  word  always  means  when 
absolutely  used  (see  above,  on  18,  23.  27),  and  as  appears  from 
the  way  in  which  Paul  treated  thetn. 

3.  He  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  ye  believed  ?  And  they  said  unto  him, 
We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any 
Holy  Ghost. 

Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed  (or  were 
converted)  f  not,  have  you  received  it  since?  which  wonld  be 
otherwise  expressed  in  Greek.  The  verb  and  participle  de- 
note simultaneous  actions,  as  in  1,24.  5,30.  10, 3fi.  18,27, 
The  Holy  Ghost,  L  e.  his  extraordinary  inflnenees,  with  their 
miraculous  effects,  by  which  baptism  was  so  frequently  accom- 
panied (see  above,  on  2,  38.  8,  17.  9,  17.  10,  «-48.  11,  15. 16. 
15,  8.)  It  might  seem  indeed  to  have  been  an  invariable  con- 
junction from  Paul's  question ;  but  this  question  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  something  else  not  here  recorded ;  or  it 
may  have  been  customary  in  such  cases,  to  ask  whether  these 
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extraordinary  gifts  liad  been  received  or  not,  ■withont  imply. 
ing  that  they  were  essential  or  invariable  in  every  case  of 
genuine  conversion.  Paul's  doubt  as  to  their  baptism  did  not 
arise  from  the  absence  of  these  gifts,  but  from  their  imperfect 
];nowledge  of  the  true  religion.  If  they  bad  simply  answered 
No,  he  might  have  questioned  them  no  further ;  but  the  sin- 
gular form  of  their  denial  led  him  to  pursue  the  subject.  We 
have  not  so  much  as  heard,  may  be  more  exactly  rendered, 
but  (or  wAy,  i.  e,  so  far  from  receiving  it)  we  did  not  even  hear 
if  {or  whether)  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit.  That  they  had  literal- 
ly never  heard  of  hia  existence  is  incredible,  even  if  they  were 
mere  Jews  (whose  Scriptures  contain  references  to  him),  or 
disciples  of  John,  or  of  ApoUos,  mnch  mote  if  they  had  be- 
lieved in  Christ,  which  is  the  constant  meaning  of  the  verb  6e- 
lieve  when  absolutely  used.  (See  above,  on  2, 44.  4,  32.  11, 
21.  13,12.39.48.  14,1.  15,5.  T.  17,12.34.  18,8.27.)  Heard 
is  in  Greek  an  aorist  relating,  not  to  a  long  interval,  bnt  to  a 
single  point  of  time,  to  wit,  the  date  of  their  conversion  or 
profession.  Tliey  did  not  then  hear  the  Holy  Spirit  mentioned, 
any  more  than  if  there  had  been  no  such  being.  Far  from  re- 
ceiving his  extraordinary  gifts,  they  were  not  even  baptized 
in  his  name,  or  instructed  in  relation  to  hia  work  and  office. 
The  expression  of  this  feet  is  strong  but  natural,  and  not  with- 
out analogies,  even  in  the  dialect  of  common  life.  As  if  an 
Enghshman  were  asted  whether  he  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Queen  on  a  particular  occasion,  he  might  »mply  say  that  no 
such  oatb  was  tendered  to  him ;  but  if  be  wished  to  make  his 
negative  peculiarly  emphatic,  might  express  the  same  idea  by 
declaring  that  he  did  not  hear  her  named;  or  still  more 
strongly,  that  he  did  not  hear  that  there  was  such  a  person, 
without  any  risk  of  being  imderstood  to  mean  that  he  had 
never  beard  of  her. 

3.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were 
ye  baptized  ?     And  they  said,  Unto  John's  "baptism. 

This  second  question  is  not  founded  on  the  first,  but  on 
their  strange  and  unexpected  answer.  He  does  not  mean  to 
ask  them  how  they  could  have  been  baptized  at  all  without 
receiving  these  extraordinary  gifts,  for  the  two  things  did  not 
always  go  together  (see  above,  on  8, 16) ;  but  how  they  could 
have  been  baptized  without  so  much  aa  hearing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,    This  implies,  what  is  otherwise  most  probable,  that 
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Christian  baptism  was  administered  from  the  bogiimiiig  in  the 
form  presoiibed  by  Christ  liimself  (Matt.  38, 19),  and  that  no 
one  therefore  cotild  receive  it  withont  hearing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  whose  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Father's  and  the  Son's, 
every  convert  was  baptized.  Since  they  conld  not  be  baptized 
into  Christ  (see  above,  on  8, 16)  without  so  much  as  hearing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Paul  infers  that  they  had  not  been  so  bap- 
tized at  all,  and  asks  them  into  what  they  were  baptized,  i.  e. 
into  what  profession  or  communion,  into  what  creed  or  system, 
into  what  faith  or  religion,  they  had  been  initiated  by  the  rite 
to  which  they  had  submitted.  ITnto,  in  both  clauses,  should 
be  into,  as  the 'usual  and  strict  sense  of  the  Greek  word,  and 
as  more  exfjressive  of  the  main  idea  here  suggested,  namely, 
that  of  initiation,  union,  and  incorporation.  But  how  could 
they  be  baptized  into  a  baptism  f  Not  at  alJ,  if  by  baptism 
be  understood  the  sacrament  or  rite  itself.  They  might  ba 
baptized  with  it,  or  according  to  it;  but  neither  ot  these 
senses  is  expressed  in  the  original,  which  means  simply  into  it, 
as  just  explained.  The  solution  ofthe  difficulty  is  afforded  by 
the  use  of  the  word  baptism  elsewhere  to  denote  John's  min- 
istry or  mission  {see  above,  on  1, 22),  and  the  subject  of  his 
preaching  (see  above,  on  10,  37.)  Retaining  this  sense  here, 
to  be  baptized  into  John's  baptism  is  to  be  initiated,  by  that 
rite,  into  the  doctrine,  system,  or  religion  which  he  taught. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  repentance  {see  above,  on  13,  24),  or 
reform  of  heart  and  life,  not  as  sufficient  of  itself  or  practicable 
by  itself,  but  as  a  preparation  for  something  else,  namely,  faith 
in  the  Messiah,  whose  way  John  himself  came  to  prepare. 
This  Messiah  he  identified  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (John  1, 29-36. 
3,  26-30),  who  mnst  therefore  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
were  baptized  witJi  the  baptism  of  John,  There  is  no  ground, 
therefore,  for  supposing  that  these  men  knew  nothing  of  Jesus 
as  the  true  Mesfflah ;  for  this  was  an  essential  part  of  John's 
doctrine,  and  without  this  they  would  not  have  been  called 
disciples  (see  above,  on  v,  1^  Their  deficiency  consisted  in 
their  stopping  short  at  the  Mesaahship  of  Jesus,  without  any 
knowledge  of  hia  doctrine,  miracles,  atoning  death,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  and  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  in  a  word,  of  any 
thing  distinctively  or  characteristically  Christian. 

4.  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the 
baptism,  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that 
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they  should  beheve  on  him  which  should  come  after 
him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus. 

Paul  explains  to  them  the  prospective  and  preparatory 
cbai-acter  of  John's  mimstry,  who  eshorted  the  people  to  be- 
lieve, not  on  himself,  but  on  the  coming  (one)  y  and  this  coming 
one  waa  Jesus.  Though  not  expressed,  it  is  implied  that  John 
had  no  church  or  reli^on  of  his  own,  into  wnioh  men  were 
initiated  hy  hia  baptism,  bnt  merely  introduced  men  to  his 
principal,  by  whom  alone  they  (lould  be  saved,  or  even  fully 
instructed.  Where  this  effect  did  not  ensue,  but  men  stopped 
short  at  the  baptism  of  John,  it  was  deprived  of  its  whole 
meaning  and  effect, 

5.  And  when  they  heai'd  (this),  they  were  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

And  hearing,  they  were  baptized.  There  is  here  a  remark- 
able ambiguity  of  syntax,  which  has  led  to  two  entirely  diifer- 
ent  intei-pretations  of  the  narrative.  Some  of  the  older  writers 
understand  this  as  a  part  of  what  Paul  said,  and  therefore  as 
referring  to  the  people  mentioned  in  v.  4,  And  hearing  (what 
John  said  about  believing  in  the  coming  one)  they  tnere  bap- 
tized (as  so  believing)  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (i.  e, 
into  imion  with  him  as  the  only  Saviour.)  The  objection 
usually  made  to  this  construction,  that  John  did  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  baptize  into  tho  name  of  Jesus,  begs  the  question  nere 
at  issue,  as  this  passage,  if  a  part  of  Paul's  discourse,  would  bo 
sufficient  to  establish  what  is  thus  denied,  though  not  in  the 
most  obvious  meaning  of  the  words.  Paul  may,  in  that  case, 
have  intended  to  describe,  not  the  formula  which  John  used, 
but  the  end  he  had  in  view.  As  if  he  had  said, '  Since  John 
called  the  people  to  believe  on  a  Messiah  yet  to  come,  and 
this  Messiah  was  Jesus,  tlioae  who  received  his  baptism  were 
really  (though  not  ostenably)  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.'  This  view  of  the  passage  is  preferred  by  some 
who  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  fe«t  of  a  rebaptism.  Most  in- 
terpretei"s,  however,  are  agreed  that  these  are  not  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  but  of  the  historian,  describing  the  effect  of 
wliat  Paul  said  upon  his  hearers.  Hearing  (his  statement  in 
relation  to  John's  baptism,  as  deriving  all  its  worth  and  mean- 
ing from  its  relation  to  the  Saviour)  they  were  baptized  in  (or 
into)  the  name  of  the  L<yrd  Jesus.    The  question  why  this  was 
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required  or  permitted  has  been  varionsly  answered.  Some 
say,  because  John's  baptism  was  essentially  distinct  from  that 
of  Christ  and  could  not  rtnswer  the  same  pui-pose.  But  we  do 
not  read  that  ApoUos  was  rebaptized,  or  our  Lord's  own  dis- 
ciples, some  or  all  of  whom  had  been  baptized  by  John.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  requires 
all  to  be  baptized,  without  inqoiring  whether  any  had  been 
John's  disciples.  To  reconcile  these  seeming  contrac^ctions, 
some  suppose  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule,  but  that  baptism 
was  administered  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  or 
oven  at  the  option  of  the  convert,  who  might  wish  to  be  as- 
sured of  his  legitmiate  admission  to  the  church,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  rite,  even  where  it  was  unnecessary,  as  for  instance  in 
the  case  before  us.  Another  explanation  is,  that  they  were 
not  again  baptized  with  water,  but  for  the  first  time  with  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  an  idea  nowhere  else  expressed  by  the  phrase, 
baptized  into  the  name  of  Jesus.  Perhajra  the  most  satisfec- 
tory  solution  is  the  one  afforded  by  the  mtimate  relation  be- 
tween John  and  Christ,  and  the  entire  dependence  of  John's 
baptism  upon  faith  in  Christ  for  its  whole  meaning  and  validi- 
ty. Where  this  was  understood,  and  those  baptized  by  John 
went  on,  as  he  instmcted  them,  without  undue  delay  or  inter- 
ruption, to  embrace  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  his  doctrine 
as  their  Mth,  rebM)tl8m  would  have  been  a  ceremonial  mock- 
ery. This  was  probably  the  case  with  most  of  Christ's  disciples 
who  were  resident  in  Palestine,  But  where,  from  their  removal 
or  return  to  foreign  countries,  or  from  other  providential  in- 
t«rruptions,  they  had  gone  no  further  than  this  first  step,  but 
continued  at  the  threshold  to  which  John  had  led  them,  long 
after  the  conclusion  of  his  ministry  and  life,  the  work  had  as 
it  were  to  be  begun  dt  novo,  iiot  because  John's  baptism  was 
invahd  or  even  insufficient,  when  correctly  understood  and 
followed  up,  but  because  by  being  insulated  and  divided  froni 
the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  which  it  was  a 
solemn  introduction,  it  became  useless  and  unmeaning,  and 
must  therefore  be  renewed  from  the  be^nning.  This  hypothe- 
sis not  only  serves  to  throw  light  on  the  case  before  us,  but  to 
harmonize  it  with  the  otlier  facts  which  have  been  mentioned. 
That  these  men  regarded  John  hunself  as  the  Messiah,  as  we 
know  him  to  have  been  by  later  heretics,  is  inconsistent  with 
Luke's  calling  them  disciples  (v.  1),  and  Paul's  speaking  of  the 
time  when  tney  believed  (v.  2.)  A  similar  question  of  con- 
struction has  occurred  before  m  1 5, 5 ;  but  a  still  more  striking 
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parallel  is  that  in  Luke  1,  29. 30,  because  the  reference  is  there, 
as  well  as  here,  to  John  the  Baptist's  preacliing,  and  to  its  ef- 
fect upon  his  hearers. 

C.  7.  And  when  Paul  had  laid  (liis)  hands  upon 
them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  oh  them  ;  and  they  spate 
with  tongues,  and  prophesied.  And  all  the  men  were 
ahoat  twelve. 

faul  having  laid,  {his)  hands  upon  them,  they  prophesied, 
not  foretold,  hut.  spoke  by  inspiration.  fSee  above,  on  2, 17. 
18.)  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  described  in  8, 17.  10, 44, 
except  that  in  the  latter  case  baptism  had  not  yet  been  admin- 
istered, and  there  was  no  imposition  of  hands.  Those  who 
explain  v.  5  as  the  words  of  Paul,  regard  this  as  a  confii-mation 
of  tlieir  previous  baptism  ;  those  who  do  not,  as  a  confirmation 
of  that  just  administered.  Such  confirmation  cannot  now  be 
practised,  as  it  had  relation,  not  to  the  sanotiiying  influences, 
but  to  the  miraculous  endowments,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
have  long  since  ceased.  AU  the  men.  were  about  twelve,  is  an 
untisoal  expression,  meaning  something  more  than  a  simple 
designation  of  the  number.  It  may  have  been  intended  to 
preclude  the  false  impression,  that  all  the  brethren  in  Ephesus 
{see  above,  on  18,  27)  were  in  this  infimtile  state  of  ignorance 
and  backwardnesiS.  All  may  then  be  understood  to  mean  all 
told,  or  at  the  most,  '  So  far  was  this  fi'om  being  universal, 
that  the  men  concerned  in  this  transaction,  on  the  highest 
computation,  were  not  more  than  twelve,' 

8.  And  he  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  spake 
Tioldly  for  the  space  of  three  months,  disputing  and 
persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  occurrence  just  related  took  i^laee  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  arrival  in  Ephesus.  Luke  now  begins  the  history  of 
his  residence  and  labours  there.  He  gives  his  first  attention 
to  the  Jews,  not  only  in  accordance  with  his  general  practice, 
but  because  they  had  invited  him  to  come  among  them.  (See 
above,  on  18,  20.)  Disputing  (or  discoursing)  and  persuad- 
i»!/  may  describe  his  preaching  as  both  doctrin^  and  practical, 
didactic  and  hortatory;   or  the  first  term  may  describe  his 
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preaching,  and  the  second  its  effect.  (See  ahove,  on  18,  4.) 
The  subject  of  his  preaching  wa.s  al!  that  rehited  to  the  king- 
<)om  of  God,  the  new  dispensation,  the  doctrine  and  church 
of  Christ.     (See  above,  on  1,  3.  8, 12.) 

9.  But  when  divers  were  hardened,  and  beheved 
not,  bnt  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude, 
he  departed  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples, 
disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus. 

When,  literiJIy,  as,  suggesting  both  the  time  and  the  oc- 
casiou  of  Paul's  conduct.  Were  hardeiied,  became  obstinate 
in  unbelief.  Believed  not,  in  Greek  a  single  word  which  may 
be  rendered  disbelieved,  denoting  not  a  mere  negation,  bnt  a 
positive  refusal.  The  Greek  verb  also  suggests  the  idea  of 
disobedience  or  resistance  to  authority,  0ee  above,  on  14,  2. 
17,  5.)  Speaking  evil,  vilifying,  or  revilmg,  here  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  blaspheming  (see  above,  on  13,  4-8.  18,  6),  in  its 
original  or  lower  sense,  and  also  in  the  secondary  higher  sense, 
so  far  as  the  evil  speaking  was  directed  against  God  or  Christ. 
That  way,  literally,  the  way,  i.  e.  the  new  reUgion,  elsewhere 
more  fuDy  called  the  way  of  God,  of  the  Lord,  and  of  salva- 
tion. (Seoabove,  on  16, 17. 18,  25. 26.)  The  same  abbreviated 
form  occurs  above,  9, 2.  Before  the  tmdtitude,  i.  e.  the  con- 
gregation in  the  eynagogne,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
verse.  The  opposition  was  probably  so  violent  and  noisy  aa 
to  make  all  further  efforts  in  the  same  place  useless  or  impos- 
sible. Departing,  not  merely  going  out  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  seceding,  formally  withdrawmg.  (See  above,  on 
15,38.)  From  the  bad  sense  of  the  Greek  verb  here  nsed 
comes  the  noon  apostasy.  (See  below,  on  21,  21,  and  com- 
pare 2  Thess.  2,  3.)  S^arated  the  diadpks,  drew  a  line  be- 
tween them  and  the  unbelieving  Jews,  withdrew  them  from 
the  synagogue,  and  formed  a  separate  society  or  church.  This 
was  no  new  measure  (see  above,  on  13, 46-49.  18,  6.  7),  bnt  is 
mentioned  here  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  violent  resist- 
ance to  the  truth  at  Ephesus,  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  this  very  class  or  body,  and  most  probably  some  of 
the  same  individuals,  had  urged  Paul  to  remam  upon  his  former 
visit.  (See  above,  on  18, 20,)  Disputing,  reasoning  or  dis- 
coursing, see  above,  on  v.  8,  and  on  17,  2. 17.  18,  4, 19.  The 
word  has  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  polemic,  argumentative 
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character  imparted  to  Paul's  preaching  hy  the  opposition  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews.  Sohool,  a  Greek  word  originally  mean- 
ing leisure  or  spare  time,  then  study  or  inatmotion,  then  a 
place  for  teaching.  One  Tyranntis,  or  a  certain  Tyrannus, 
as  the  pronoun  is  translated  elsewhere.  (See  above,  on  5, 1. 
10,1.  12,1.  13,1.  15,1.  16,1.  18,2.24.)  M  Tyrannm  oA^- 
inally  means  a  king,  Calvin  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  the 
place  here  mentioned  was  a  school  or  college  built  by  some 
former  sovereign  of  the  country,  who  reigned  before  .the  Ro- 
man Conquest.  It  is  commonly  agreed,  however,  that  it  is  a 
proper  name,  of  which  use  there  are  numerous  examples  both 
in  classical  and  heUenistie  Greek.  Whether  this  Tyrannns 
was  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  his  school  a  beth^nidraah  or  private 
synagogue;  or  aGreek  sophist,  with  his  school  of  rhetoric;  is 
as  doubtful  and  as  unimpoi-tant  as  the  questions,  whether  he 
and  Paul  occupied  the  room  together,  and  whetlier  it  M'as 
hired  or  only  borrowed. 

10.  And  this  continued  by  the  space  of  two  years ; 
BO  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks. 

This,  i.  e.  this  practice  of  discoursing  daily  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannns.  Contmteed,  literally,  haj^ened,  came  to  pass, 
was  done,  the  same  Greek  word  with  which  the  chapter  opens. 
3y  tJie  space  of,  an  obsolete  and  needless  paraphrase  of  the 
preposition  for,  as  in  v.  8.  Two  years,  from  the  time  of  hia 
removal  to  the  school  of  Tyranuus,  and  therefore  exclusive  of 
the  three  months  mentioned  in  v.  8.  (See  below,  on  20, 31.) 
AM  those  inhabiting  A.sia,  i.  C.  Asia  Proper,  or  Proconsular 
Asia,  of  which  Epheaus  was  the  capital.  {See  above,  on  2, 9. 
6, 9.  16, 6.)  All,  a  natural  hyperbole,  and  not  a  strong  one, 
as  it  may  have  been  literally  true,  that  the  entire  population 
of  that  province  heard  the  new  doctrine,  not  aU  by  coming  to 
Ephesus,  nor  all  directly  from  the  lips  of  Paul,  but  some  from 
him  or  his  assistants,  in  their  journeys  through  the  province. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
to  which  the  epistles  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  addressed, 
were  originally  founded.  To  this  time,  likewise,  are  now 
commonly  referred  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  first 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  last  contains  a  reference  to  Paul's 
Ephesiau  labours,  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  is  here  re-: 
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corded.  (See  1  Cor.  16,  8.)  T/is  word  of  the  Lord  {Jesus), 
that  of  which  he  is  both  the  author  and  the  subject.  (See 
above,  on  8,25.   13,48.49.   15,33.36.   1C,32.) 

11.  13.  And  God  wrought  special  miracles  by  the 
hands  of  Paul,  so  that  from  his  body  were  brought 
unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  diseases 
departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of 
them. 

^>ecial  miracles,  \iterai\lj,  poteers,  not  the  common,  (ones), 
or  still  more  closely,  not  those  ham^ning  (readily  or  often.) 
The  same  phi-ase  occurs  again  in  this  book,  and  is  rendered, 
no  little.  (See  below,  on  28,  2.)  Powers  or  forces  is  a  terra 
applied  to  miracles,  as  being  proofs  and  actual  exertions  of 
omnipotence.  (See  above,  on  2,22.  8,13.)  What  distin- 
fished  tlieae  from  ordinary  miracles  was  not  their  number  or 
mtrinsic  magnitude,  but  the  way  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed, through  articles  of  dress,  which  had  been  in  contact 
with  Paul's  body.  Handkerchiefs  and  aprotts  are  both  Latin 
words  in  the  original,  the  former  strictly  meaning  sweat-elotAa 
{sudaria,  elsewhere  translated  ?iapfo'«  (Luke  19,  20.  Johnll, 
44.  20, 7), from  SM(^(w),and  the  latter  half-ffirdlea  {semicinctia), 
L  e.  going  only  half  round  the  body,  covering  the  front  of  the 
person.  It  here  denotes  most  probably  a  workman's  apron, 
perhaps  those  of  Paul  himself,  if  we  suppose,  as  some  do,  that 
the  articles  here  mentioned  were  his  own,  and  were  carried 
to  and  fro  between  him  and  the  persona  to  be  healed.  It 
seems  more  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  people 
brought  their  handkerchiefs  or  aprons  and  applied  them  to 
Paul's  person,  for  the  purpose  of  seenring  a  miraculous  effect. 
Or  (not  and)  may  be  intended  to  suggest,  that  it  mattered 
little  what  the  garment  was,  or  that  it  was  not  always  the 
same ;  as  if  he  had  said,  handkerchiefe,  aprons,  or  other  arti- 
cles of  dress,  that  conld  be  easily  removed  and  carried. 
brought  -unto  (or  upon),  i.  e.  applied,  imposed ;  but  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  the  true  text  is  brought  away.  Sis  body, 
properly,  his  akin  (or  surface),  not  implying  that  these  arti- 
cles were  worn  there,  which  was  not  the  case  with  either,  bat 
that  a  mere  aaperflcial  touch  or  contact  was  sufficient  to  im- 
part the  healing  virtue.  The  idea  of  a  vulgar  superstition, 
with  which  Paul  had  no  concern,  and  wliich  was  mercifully 
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count enanced  by  the  event,  is  as  gratuitous  and  groundless 
here  as  in  the  case  of  Peter's  shadow.  (See  atove,  on  S,  15.) 
In  either  case,  there  was  a  special  divine  ordering,  intended 
to  communicate  a  healing  influence  to  greater  numbers  and  a 
greater  distance^  yet  mthout  allowiag  any  doubt  as  to  t!io 
source  or  ciannel  of  commnnieation,  such  as  might  have  arisen 
if  the  miracles  had  been  performed  by  mere  word  of  com- 
mand, without  actual  proximity  or  contact,  medLtte  or  imme- 
diate, with  the  object.  Departed,  were  got  rid  of,  or  escaped 
from,  as  the  Greek  word  properly  denotes.  (Compare  Luke 
12,58.  Heb.  12,15.)  As  in  other  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
demoniacal  possessions  are  distinctly  mentioned,  as  the  woi-st 
form  of  disease,  because  entirely  preternatural  and  ai-feing 
from  the  real  though  mj'sterious  agency  of  evil  spirits,  the  ex- 

{lulsion  of  which  furnished  the  most  striking  proof  of  a  divine 
egation  and  authority.  (See  above,  on  S,  16.  8,  7.)  These 
were  "the  signs  of  an  Apostle,"  by  which  Paul's  commission 
was  attested  in  Ephesus  as  well  as  Corinth  (2  Cor.  12,  12.) 

13.  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists, 
took  upon  them  to  call  over  them  which  had  evU  spir- 
rits  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying,  Wc  adjure 
you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth. 

TJien  (8s)  undertook,  took  in  hand,  or  attempted.  (See 
above,  on  9,29,  and  compare  Lukel,  1.)  Certain,  some,  see 
above,  on  vs.  1,  9.  Of,  literally,  from,  i.  e.  from  among  (see 
above,  on  12, 1.  13,  23.  15,  5.  17, 13) ;  but  the  latest  critics, 
following  the  oldest  manuscripts,  read  some  also  {kuC).  Yag- 
abond  Jetcs,  exoreists,  is  too  strong  a  version,  as  the  first 
Greek  word  {going  <^out,  wandering)  is  descriptive  of  their 
mode  of  life  and  not  their  character,  (Compare  its  use  in 
1  Tim.  5, 13.  Heb,  II,  37.)  The  whole  phrase  rather  means, 
itinerant  Jewish  exorcists,  as  the  second  word  may  be  either 
an  adjective  or  substantive.  (See  above,  on  13,  6.)  These 
were  men  who  undertook  to  expel  demons  by  the  use  of  spells 
or  charms,  some  of  which,  according  to  Josephus,  were  said  to 
have  been  handed  down  from  Solomon.  Such  exorcists  were 
very  numerous  in  the  days  of  Cbi-ist  and  his  Apostles,  partly 
because  there  was  a  general  taste  for  mysteries  and  occult 
science  in  that  age,  partly  because  the  number  of  demoniacs 
was  unusually  great.      (See   above,  on  5,  16,  and  compare 
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Matt.  12,  27.)  Thej  used  the  name  of  Jesna,  ho  doubt,  be- 
cause tliey  had  heard  Paul  so  use  it,  and  desired  to  try  ita 
efficacy  for  themselves.  Over  or  m>on,  implying  personal 
proximity,  not  merely  as  to  them,  in  their  behalf.  We  (or  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  copies,  T)  adjure  you,  i.  e.  solemnly  re- 
quire you  to  come  out  of  those  whom  you  have  thus  possessed. 
These  are  here  actively  described  as  having  evil  spirits,  as  a 
Bick  man  may  be  either  said  to  have  a  <^ease,  or  to  be  seized, 
held,  by  it.  As  Jesus  (or  Joshua)  was  a  common  name  among 
the  Jews  (see  above,  on  7,  45.  13, 6),  the  person  meant  is  here 
distinguished  as  the  Jesus  whom  Paul  preached,  or  proclaimed 
as  the  Messiah, 

14.  And  there  were  seven  sons  of  (one)  Sceva,  a 
Jew,  (and)  chief  of  the  priests,  which  did  so. 

This  may  either  be  a  single  case  among  those  mentioned 
in  V.  13,  or  a  more  specific  statement  of  the  only  one  there 
meant ;  as  if  he  had  said,  '  the  exorcists  who  did  this  were 
certain  sons,'  &e.  iSome  or  certain  (omitted  in  our  version) 
may  be  construed,  as  a  qualifying  term,  with  seveti,  in  the 
sense  otsome  (or  about)  seven.  But  it  suits  the  collocation  of 
the  Greek  words  better  to  tate  them  sepai'ately,  one  as  an 
indefinite,  the  other  as  a  definite  description  of  the  same  per- 
sons, 'certain  sons  of  Sceva,  seven  (in  number.)'  A  chief 
priest,  resident  at  Ephesus,  is  something  strange,  and  has 
been  variously  explained  according  to  the  different  senses  of 
the  Greek  word.  (See  above,  on  4,  4.)  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a  member  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  entitled  to  be  ttius  dis- 
tinguished, may  have  been  readmg  there.  Bat  it  is  also  pos- 
sibfe  that  diief-priest  here  has  reference  to  the  worship  of 
Diana,  and  that  this  Sceva  was  a  renegade  or  apostate  Jew. 
Tliis  is  the  less  improbable  because  the  Greek  word  (apx^ptSs) 
was  not  only  in  general  use  among  the  heathen,  biit  occurs  re- 
peatedly on  coins  and  in  other  inscriptions  relating  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  word  Jew,  as  in  18,  23,  and 
often  elsewhere,  relates  onV^  to  his  origin.  The  name  Sctrnta 
occurs  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

15.  And  the  evil  spirit  answered  and  said,  Jesus  I 
know,  and  Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ? 

And  ansiBering,  responding  to  this  impious  invocation. 
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Tht  evil  spirit,  i.  e.  wicked,  fellen,  aa  diatinguislied  from  good 
angels.  The  same  idea  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  phrase 
utKlean  (or  impure)  spirits.  (See  aboye,  on  5, 16.  8,  7.  Luke 
4,  36.  6, 18.  8, 29.  9,  42,  and  compare  Luke  7,  21.  8, 2.  and  vs. 
12. 13,  above.)  The  evil  spirit  said,  through  the  vocal  organs 
of  the  man  whom  he  possessed,  but  probably  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  two  personal  agents.  (See 
above,  on  8,  7.)  I  know  is  expressed  by  two  entirely  distinct 
Greek  verbs,  the  last  of  which  is  commonly  explained  to  mean 
a  more  familiar  Icnowledge,  though  the  first  is  applied  even  to 
our  Lord's  omniscience  (e.  g.  in  John2, 24, 25.  5,42.  10,14. 
15. 27.)  The.  difference  meant  to  be  espre^ed,  if  any,  is  prob- 
ably rather  one  of  quahty  than  qaantity,  the  first  verb  being 
more  reverential  and  the  second  more  ferailiar.  '  I  know  who 
Jesus  is,  and  as  for  Paul,  I  am  well  acquEunted  with  him.' 
One  writer  paraphrases,  'Jesus  I  know  (to  my  cost)  ;'  but 
this  can  hardly  be  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  nor  is 
it  even  necessarily  suggested  by  the  context,  though  readily 
deducible  from  other  passages.  (See  Mark  1,  24.  Lnke  4,  34.) 
The  question  ( Who  are  ye  f)  is  expressive  both  of  indignation 
and  contempt,  in  which  sense  it  is  familiar  to  the  dialect  of 
common  life.  It  is  here  equivalent  to  saying.  What  right 
have  you  to  use  this  venerable  name,  at  which  the  very  devUa 
tremble?     (See  James  2, 19.) 

16.  And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was 
leaped  on  them,  and  overcame  them,  and  prevailed 
against  them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of  that  house  naked 
and  wounded. 

The  verbal  expression  of  contempt  is  followed  up  by  cor- 
responding acts,  which  are  here  ascribed  to  the  man  himself, 
as  the  words  in  the  preceding  verse  are  to  the  evil  spkit,  a 
variation  altogether  natural,  as  both  belonged  to  both.  Un- 
der the  resistless  power  of  the  demon,  the  demoniac  attacked 
the  presumptuous  exorcists.  Overcame  them,,  mastered  them, 
lorded  it  over  them,  the  same  verb  that  is  used  in  Matt.  20, 
25.  Mark  10, 42.  1  Pet.  5, 3.  Prevailed  (literally,  was  strong 
or  powerful)  against  them.  Naked,  i.  e,  with  their  clothes 
torn  partially  or  wholly  off.  The  Greek  word  sometimes 
means  imperfectly  or  badly  clothed  (e.  g.  Matt.  25,  36,  John 
21,  7.  James  2, 15.)  This  violence  was  permitted  both  as  a 
proof  of  real  demoniacal  possesion,  and  as  a  punishment  of 
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the  exorcists.  Some  of  tlio  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  crit- 
ics read  against  them  both,  ae  if  only  two  of  the  seven  were 
actually  thus  maltreated.  But  tbis  may  he  a  mere  correction 
by  some  copyist  who  thought  the  disproportion  too  great  be- 
tween one  and  seven. 

17.  And  this  was  known  to  all  the  Jews  and  Greeks 
also  dwelluig  at  Ephesus ;  and  fear  fell  on  them  all,  and 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified. 

Tliis  occnrrence  was  recorded,  not  for  its  own  sake  merely, 
though  sufficiently  remarkable,  but  on  account  of  its  effect  in 
discouraging  all  such  attempts,  and  vindicating  Paul's  miracu- 
lous performances  from  the  charge  or  the  enspicion  of  mj^ical 
imposture.  Was  known,  or  became  known,  by  report,  to 
many  who  were  not  eye-witnesses,  (See  above,  on  1, 19.  9, 
42.)  Jewa  and  Greeks  (or  Gentiles,  see  above,  on  v.  10,  and 
compare  14, 1.  16, 1.  3,  17, 4.  18, 4, 17),  the  two  great  classes 
or  divi^ons  of  the  people  as  to  religion.  Both  are  particular- 
ly mentioned,  either  because  tho  Jews  were  very  numerous  in 
Ephesus  and  formed  a  largo  proportion  of  the  population,  or 
because  they  were  primarily  interested  in  this  incident,  as 
having  taken  place  among  themselves  (but  see  above,  on  v. 
14.)  Jems  and  Greeks  also,  or  both  Jems  and  Greeks.  Mar, 
not  mere  terror,  or  dread  of  similar  discomfiture  to  that  ex- 
perienced by  the  sons  of  Sceva,  but  religions  awe,  a  sense  of 
the  divine  presence,  such  as  signal  providences  sometimes  pro- 
duce, even  in  irreligious  men.  (See  above,  on  2,  43.  5,  5. 11.) 
This  feeling  had  pai-ticular  respect  to  the  Lord  Jeaus,  as  the 
Saviour  whom  Paul  preached  (see  above,  on  v.  13),  and  whose 
name  had  been  profaned  by  the  exorcists,  but  was  now  mag- 
nified, extolled,  and  honoured,  by  their  ignominious  defeat 
and  punishment, 

18.  And  many  that  believed  came,  and  confessed, 
and  shewed  their  deeds. 

A  fiirther  effect  of  this  remarkable  occurrence  was  to 
touch  the  consciences  of  many  converts  and  constrain  them  to 
acknowledge  their  malpractices.  Many  too  (re)  of  those  who 
had  believed  (in  Christ)  or  been  converted  to  the  true  rehgion. 
This  may  mean  those  who  were  converted  now,  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  consequence  of  this  event.     But  the  past  form  of  the 
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f)articiple  rather  seems  to  indicate  those  who  had  before  be- 
ieved  or  been  converted,  but  were  now  re-awakened  by  this 
singular  occarrence,  and  the  pi-oof  which  it  afforded,  both  of 
Paul's  divme  legation,  and  of  God's  displeasure  at  all  magical 
and  occult  arts.  Came,  no  doubt  to  Paul,  but  whether  pub- 
licly or  privately,  ia  not  recorded,  though  the  former  is  more 
probable  from  what  ia  mentioned  in  the  next  verse.  Came, 
not  once  for  all,  or  aD  at  once,  but,  as  the  form  of  the  verb  in- 
dicates, tiere  coming,  or  continued  to  come,  came  from  time  to 
time.  Confessing,  or  acknowledging,  a  Greek  verb  sometimes 
used  in  a  good  sense  {e.  g.  Matt.  11,  26.  Luko  10,  21.  Rom. 
U,  11.  15,  e.  Phil.  2,  II.  Rev.  3, 5.)  Hence  some  of  the  old 
writers  understood  this  verse  as  meaning,  that  those  who  had 
already  been  converted,  and  had  gone  forth  to  convert  others, 
now  came  back  to  the  Apostle,  as  the  twelve  and  seventy  re- 
turned to  Christ  (Mark  6,30.  Luke  10,  17),  acknowledging 
and  reporting,  thankfully  acknowledging  and  joyfully  annouuo 
ing  (or  repoi-ting)  their  proceedings  and  performances,  i.  e. 
what  they  bad  been  enabled  to  accomplish  for  the  good  of 
others.  This  construction,  though  it  yields  a  good  sense,  and 
removes  the  appearance  of  tautdogy  or  needless  repetition  in 
the  next  verse,  is  otherwise  less  favoured  by  the  contest  and 
the  usage  of  the  terms  employed.  Such  a  report  from  the 
Ephesian  converts  would  be  out  of  place  between  the  reference 
to  exorcism  in  the  previous  context  and  to  magic  in  what  fol- 
lows. The  word  translated  deeds,  though  in  itself  generic  or 
indiiferent  (see  Matt,  16,  27.  Rom.  12, 4),  is  commonly  used 
in  a  bad  sense  (see  Luke  23,  51.  Rom.  8, 13.  Col.  3, 9.)  That 
the  verb  confess  is  also  so  used,  see  JIatt,  3, 6.  Mark  1, 5.  Jas. 
5, 16.  It  is  therefore  commonly  agreed,  that  deeds  means  evil 
deeds  or  dns,  and  the  verb  the  confession  of  "them,  either  pri- 
vately to  Paul,  or  publiclj'  before  the  people.  Some  understand 
this  as  a  general  confession  of  misdeeds,  occasioned  by  a  new 
conviction  or  alarm  of  conscience ;  others,  more  spedGcally, 
that  of  magical  or  occult  practices  continued  since  their  bap- 
tism ;  others  Still,  that  of  having  dealt  with  soreerei-s  or  ivizards, 
whose  own  confession  is  recorded  separately  in  the  next  verse. 

19.  Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts 
brougiit  their  "books  together,  and  burned  them  before 
all  (men),  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and 
found  (it)  fifty  thousand  (pieces)  of  silver. 
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'AnA  (or  "but)  many,  not  the  worcl  so  rendered  in  the  verse 
preceding,  but  one  ■which  literally  means  enough,  and  is  of  fre- 
quent occarrence  in  this  hook  (see  above,  on  5,  37.  8, 11.  8, 
23.43.  11,24.26.  12,12.  14,3.21.  17,9.  18,18.)  Used,  lit- 
erally, practising,  the  verb  corresponding  to  the  noun  trans- 
lated deeds  in  v.  18.  Curious  arts,  in  Greek  an  article  and 
adjective,  the  curious  (things).  The  adjective  originally  means 
officious,  over-bnsy :  then  meddlesome,  inquisitive,  as  to  the 
concerns  of  othera  (see  1  Tim.  6, 1 3) ;  then  as  to  invisible  reali- 
ties with  special  reference  to  futurity,  occasioning  the  use  of 
ma^cal  or  occult  arts,  a.^  means  of  information  and  discovery. 
CurioKS  means  inquisitive  in  this  sense,  i.  e.  prying  into  the 
lecret  things  of  .God  (Dent.  29, 29.)  (Tho  sense  of  rare  or 
singular  belongs  to  later  usage.)  For  such  praetieea  Epbesus 
was  famous  in  the  ancient  world,  so  that  "J^hestan  letters" 
or  "  inscfi'iptions  "  (e^tVut  ypo/i/iara)  was  almost  proverbial  as 
a  designation  of  written  charms,  amulets  and  talismans.  These 
were  connected  with  the  worship  of  Diana  there,  on  whose 
image  certsan  mystical  and  unintelligible  words  (such  as  asM, 
Ux,  &ici.)  are  sMd  to  have  been  inscribed,  and  thence  trans- 
fen-ed  to  the  grammata  aforesaid.  To  this  bad  eniinence  the 
city  seems  to  have  attained  very  early.  Crcesas,  tin^  of  Lydia, 
is  reported  to  have  muttered  some  of  these  Ephesian  charms 
upon  h^  funeral  pile,  and  Eustatbius  relates  a  femous  story  of 
an  Epheaan  wrestler  at  Olympia,  who  could  not  be  thrown 
until  he  was  deprived  of  an  Epheaan  amulet  about  his  ankle. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  effects  of  Christi- 
anity in  Ephesua  was  to  reveal  this  class  of  evil  deeds.  Some 
identify  the  persons  here  refen-ed  to  with  those  mentioned  in 
V.  18 ;  others,  with  more  probability,  distinguish  them  as  shi- 
ners of  a  certain  sort  from  sinners  in  general,  or  as  practition- 
ers of  occult  arts  ftom  their  patients  or  employers,  -ffoofe,  in 
a  wide  sense,  writings,  papers,  so  as  to  indude  the  charms  a!- 
i-eady  mentioned  and  the  large  rolls  or  volumes  which  con- 
tained the  rules  and  formulas  of  incantation.  The  converted 
sorcerers  attested  their  sincerity  by  burning  these  instead  of 
selling  them,  aa  they  might  have  done  for  the  enormous  price 
mentioned  in  the  last  clause.  Counted,  calculated,  or  com- 
puted, Fownd,  as  the  product  of  this  reckoning,  an  expression 
often  used  in  Greek,  to  signify  an  arithmetical  result.  Fifty 
thousand  (literally,  five  myriads)  of  silver,  but  of  what  de- 
nomination is  not  mentioned,  although  commonly  supposed  to 
be  the  Attic  drachma,  varying  in  vSue  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
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teen  cents  of  pur  money,  making  a  total  of  at  least  seven  or 
eight  thonsand  dollars.  This  Bum  would  be  tripled  or  quad- 
rupled by  supposing  the  coin  meant  to  be  the  Jewish  shekel, 
which,  however,  is  less  probable,  as  Luke  was  writing  for 
Greek  readera,  and  is  here  relating  what  occurred  in  a  Greek 
city.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  ancient  books  were 
dear  compared  with  ours,  and  that  books  of  the  class  here 
described  are  always  rated  &,r  beyond  their  real  worth  and 
even  their  commercial  value. 

20.  So  mightily-  grew  the  word  of  God  and  pre- 
vailed. 

So  mightily,  in  English,  means  with  such  force  and  rapidity, 
as  that  juBt  mentioned.  But  in  Greek,  the  first  word  does  not 
necessarily  qualify  the  second,  but  has  an  independent  mean- 
ing, namely,  thus,  in  this  way,  or  by  this  means.  Mightily,  in 
Greekacompoundphrase,  M>»«Aj>owe)*,  or  fiyyoj-ce.  The  word 
of  God  (the  gospel,  the  Christian  religion)  grew,  in  extent  of 
influence  and  number  of  adherents,  and  prevailed,  became 
strong,  as  in  v.  16  above.     (See  also,  6,  7.  12,  24.) 

21.  After  these  things  were  ended,  Paul  purposed 
in  the  spu-it,  when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  After  I  have 
been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome, 

As  (or  wher^  these  (things),  not  the  growth  and  prevalence 
just  mentioned,  but  the  occuri'ences  respecting  the  exorcists. 
Were  ended,  literallj^,  Jllled  or  fuMUed,  i.  e.  finished  or  com- 
pleted. Purposed,  literally,  placed  or  set,  i.  e.  settled  or  de- 
termined (see  above,  on  1, 8.)  In  the  spirit,  i.  e,  under  the 
divine  direction,  or  in  his  own  mind  as  determined  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Going  (or  having  gone^  through  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  the  two  great  provinces  mto  which  Greece  was 
divided  at  the  Roman  conquest  (see  above,  on  16, 1.  18, 1.) 
?b  ^o.depai-t,  or  journey  (see  above,  on  1,  25.  8,26.  9,3.  12, 
17.  17, 4.)  To  Jerusalem,  %o  carry  the  collections  which  he 
had  been  making,  or  was  now  about  to  make,  for  the  poor 
saints  there,  as  appears  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, written  from  this  place  and  about  this  time.  (See  1  Cor, 
16, 1-9,  and  compare  Rom.  15,  25.  26.  31.)  Saying,  either  to 
VOL.  ii. — 9* 
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himself  in  meditation,  or  to  his  friends  in  consultation.  After 
having  been  there,  or  arrived  there ;  having  come  so  far,  I  must 
go  farther,  J  must  {or  it  is  necessary  for  me  to)  see  Home 
also,  not  to  gratify  a  private  wish  and  lawful  curiosity,  but  as 
a  part  of  the  divine  plan  which  he  was  engaged  in  executing, 
by  the  establishment  of  radiating  centres  at  great  points  of 
influence  throughout  the  empire,  which  of  course  would  have 
been  incomplete  if  Rome  had  been  neglected.  The  same  pur- 
ptee  or  desire  is  expressed  in  his  episfle  to  the  Romans,  writ- 
ten probably  at  Corinth,  after  leaving  Ephesus  (see  Rom.  16, 
28.  29j,  but  with  a  further  intimation  pf  his  purpose  to  go  by 
them  mto  Spain,  {On  the  perfect  but  unstudied  agreement 
of  these  passf^es  with  that  before  us,  and  the  evidence  of 
genuineness  thence  arising,  see  Paley's  Horge  Paulina.) 

33.  So  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of  them  that 
ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus ;  but  he 
himself  stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season. 

And  hamng  sent  away  into  Macedonia,  i.  e.  probably  to 
Thessalonica  and  Philippi,  two  of  those  serving  htm  (or  miii- 
istering  to  him),  both  as  personal  attendants  and  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  Gospel  (See  above,  on  13,  5,  and  compare 
1  Thess.  3,  2.  2  Cor.  8,  23.  Rom.  16,  21.  Phil.  2,  25.  Col.  4, 11. 
Philemon  13.)  These  were  probably  sent  before  to  set  on 
foot  the  collections  above  mentioned.  (See  1  Cor.  16, 1. 10.) 
Most  interpreters  distinguish  the  Erastus  here  named  from 
the  one  mentioned  Rom.  16,  23  (compare  2  Tim.  4,  20),  be- 
cause the  latter  was  the  steward  (or  chamberl^n)  of  Corinth ; 
but  he  may  not  have  become  so  until  afterwards,  and  even 
while  he  held  the  place,  it  may  not  have  required  his  constant 
presence,  especially  aa  it  is  quite  unoert!«n  what  the  office  was, 
and  whether  it  waa  shared  by  more  than  one  incumbent.  The 
genera!  presumption  is  of  course  in  favour  of  identifying  per- 
sons who  are  called  by  the  same  name,  without  some  positive 
reason  for  distinguishing  them.  (See  above,  on  18,  11,  and 
below,  on  v.  29.)  But  is  supplied  by  the  translators,  be- 
ing rendered  necessary  by  their  change  of  the  construction. 
Stayed,  literally,  held  on,  an  expression  arailarly  used  in  col- 
loquial English.  (For  ayery  diiterent  appheation  of  the  same 
verb,  see  tftiove,  on  3, 5,  and  compare  Luke  14,  7.  1  Tim.  4,  Ifi. 
Phil.  2, 16.)  For  a  season,  literdly,  a  time,  without  a  particle 
prefixed,  sn  indefinite  expression  like  our  English  some  time. 
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III  Asia,  literally,  i7ito  Asia,  which  some  regard  as  a  mere 
interchange  of  prepositions ;  bot  the  more  exact  philologists 
explain  it  as  a  pregnant  construction  implying  motion.  The 
sense  may  then  be  that  he  stayed  behind,  and  carried  the  Gos- 
l>el  further  into  Asia,  i.  c.  Asia  Proper  or  Proconsular  (see 
above,  on  v.  10.) 

23.  And  the  same  time  there  arose  no  small  stir 
about  that  way. 

This  verse  introdnces  an  accoimt  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
terruption to  Paul's  ^'ork  in  Asia  after  the  departure  of  Erastus 
and  Timotheus. ,  About  that  time,  the  new  religion,  which 
had  been  triumphantly  but  quietly  advancing  since  the  defeat 
of  the  exorcists  (see  above,  on  vs.  17,  20),  gave  occasion  to  a 
violent  and  sudden  outbreak  of  hostility],  the  causes  and  effects 
of  which  are  circumstantially  recorded  in  the  remainder  of  the 
present  chapter.  (At  or  about)  the  same  time,  the  preposition 
being  here  omitted,  as  it  is  supplied  in  the  preceding  verse. 
There  arose,  happened,  came  to  pass,  began  to  be,  implying 
previous  tranquilhty  or  freedom  from  disturbance.  Stir,  com- 
motion, tumult,  the  same  word  that  is  so  rendered  in  12,  18, 
and  with  the  same  qualifying  adjunct,  I^o  small  (literally, 
feiB,  which  can  be  used  in  English  only  with  the  plural),  i.  e. 
by  a  natural  meioMa  or  litotes,  very  great.  (See  above,  on  14, 
28,  15,2,  17, 4. 12.)  About  that  way  is  ambiguous  in  Eng- 
lish, and  may  seem  to  mean,  in  those  parts,  or  in  that  pUtce^ 
namely,  Ephesns  or  Asia.  But  neither  noun  nor  preposition 
has  a  local  sense  here,  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  about, 
(i,  e,  respecting  or  concerning)  the  way,  i.  e.  Christianity  con- 
sidered as  a  way  of  thinking,  living,  and  salvation.  {See 
above,  on  v.  9,  and  compare  9,  2.) 

24.  Tor  a  certain  (man)  named  Demetrids,  a  silver- 
smith, which  made  silver  slmnes  for  Diana,  brought  no 
small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen — ■ 

For  introduces  or  assigns  the  ground  and  the  occasion 
of  the  i^roar.  One  Demetrius  by  name,  or  a  certain  man  by 
name  Demetrius,  a  &mou9  name  in  history,  and  also  one  in 
common  use,  derived  from  Demeter,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
goddess  Ceres.  It  occurs  ag^n  in  .3  John  12,  where  some  -sup- 
pose it  to  denote  the  same  man,  and  infer  that  he  had  been 
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converted  in  the  mean  time,  {See  above,  on  18, 17.)  A 
silversmith,  dlver-beater,  one  who  works  in  silver,  used  by 
Plutarch  to  denote  a  coiner,  bat  here  a  manufacturer  of  silver 
wai-es,  describedmore  particularly  in  the  next  danse.  Making, 
manufiwituring,  habitually,  as  his  constant  business.  Shrines 
for  IHana,  literally,  lerrnks  of  Arlemis,  the  Greek  goddess 
corresponding  most  nearly  to  the  IHana  of  the  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, whatever  may  have  been  the  points  of  resemblance, 
there  was  also  a  great  difference,  at  least  between  the  Diana 
of  the  Latin  poets  and  the  Artemis  of  Ephesus,  the  former 
being  usoally  represented  in  the  succinct  garb  of  a  huntress 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  while  the  latter  was  a  less  pleas- 
ing form  distinguished  by  its  many  breasts,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  prolific  and  nutritive  attributes  of  nature.  The 
temples  hero  meant  were  not  shrinea  for  DianOy  to  be  used  in 
the  great  temple,  but  either  medals  stamped  with  its  imago, 
or  more  probablysmall  models  of  the  edifice  itself,  which  were 
sold  in  gi-eat  numbers,  to  be  used  in  devotion,  or  as  charms 
and  amulets,  a  practice  common  in  the  heathen  world,  and  not 
unknown  in  certain  parts  of  Christendom,  for  instance  at  Lo- 
retto,  where  such  models  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  house,  (trans- 
ported by  the  hands  of  angels  through  the  air  from  Nazareth 
to  Italy)  furnish  th6  staple  of  a  constant  traffic.  Brought  (af- 
forded, j-ielded)  (lo  smaU  (i.  e,  very  great,  as  in  the  verse  pre- 
ceding) gain,  or, work,  employment,  which  is  the  primary 
meanuig  of  the  Greek  word,  and  from  which  the  other  sense 
is  readiljr  deducible,  (See  above,  on  16,  16.)  To  the  crafts- 
men, artisans,  or  artists,  those  employed  by  Demetrius,  or,  in 
a  wider  sense,  all  who  worked  at  the  same  trade.  (See  above, 
on  18,  3.) 

25.  Whom  he  called  togetlier  with  the  workmen 
of  hke  occupation,  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this 
craft  we  have  our  wealth. 

Whom  having  gathered,  or  assembled,  the  Greek  verb,  by 
its  very  etymology,  suggesting  the  idea  of  masses  or  great  num. 
hers,  which  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  calling  them  together. 
With  the  workmen,  literaUy,  anrf  the  workmen,  or  as  it  might 
be  rendered,  even  the  workmen,  i.  e.  those  already  mentioned. 
But  it  seems  more  naturally  to  express  another  class  bcMdes 
these.  Some  suppose  the  distinction  to  be  that  between  art- 
ists and  artisans,  those  who  devise  and  those  who  execute,  or 
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those  •who  execute  the  finer  and  the  coaraer  parts  of  the  same 
^vork.  But  this  distinctioa  belongs  rather  to  modern  than  to 
ancient  usage,  in  ivhleh  art  (rijQr^  not  only  comprehends  me- 
chanical employments,  but  originally  agniSes  no  other,  being 
applied  by  Homer  to  ehip-building,  the  working  of  metals,  &c. 
It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  distinction  here,  if  any 
be  intended,  is  between  the  workmen  whom  Demetrius  him- 
self employed,  and  others  o/  like  occupation,  or  as  the  words 
literally  mean,  the  {other)  workmen  about  such  {thinffs.)  Sirs, 
literally,  Tnen  (or  gentlemen);  see  above,  on  1, 11.16.  7,26, 
14,15.  15,7.13.  17,23.)  Te  Areow,  or  knowwell,  ye  are  well 
aware,  without  my  telling  you,  (See  above,  on  v.  15.  10, 28. 
15, 7.  18,  25.)  Craft,  trade,  business  (see  above,  on  18, 3),  a 
word  used  in  modern  English  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense,  that  of 
cunning  or  deceit.  The  Greek  word  is  the  one  translated 
gain  in  the  preceding  verse,  but  even  there  denoting  not  so 
much  the  gdn  itself  as  the  employment  which  produced  it. 
Wealth,  affluence,  abundance,  comfort,  a  Greek  noun  corre- 
sponding to  the  verb  employed  above  in  11,  29,  and  there  ex- 
plained. We  have  our  wealth,  literally,  our  wealth  is,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  critics,  wealth  to 
us  is.  Ho  rouses  their  attention  by  appealing,  first  to  their 
cupidity  or  selfish  interest,  and  then  to  their  religious  feelings. 
(Sec  below,  on  v.  27.) 

26.  Moreover  ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at 
Epbesus,  but  abnost  (throughout)  all  Asia,  this  Paul 
bath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  people,  saying 
that  they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands  — 

Ye  see,  behold,  contemplate  as  a  spectacle,  as  something 
more  than  ordinary  saghts.  (See  above,  on  3, 16.  4, 13.  1,  56. 
8, 13.  10, 11.  17, 16.  22.)  And  hear,  from  others,  what  you 
do  not  see  yourselves,  referring  probably  to  that  part  of  Paul's 
work  which  is  mentioned  in  the  next  clause  as  extending  be- 
yond Ephesus.  The  names  JSphesus  and  Asia  may  be  either 
genitives  of  place,  as  in  the  Enghsh  version,  or  dependent 
m  construction  on  the  following  noun,  a  great  cf&wd  not 
of  Rhesus  only,  but  of  almost  ail  Asia.  The  latter  syntax 
is  more  regular,  the  first  more  natural  and  simple,  both  essen- 
tially the  same  in  meaning.  Having  persiiaded,  or  persuad- 
ing, i.  e.  both  convincing  and  alluring.     (See  above,  on  v.  8. 
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5,40:  12,20.  13,43.  14,19.  17,4.  18,4.)  Eas  turned  away, 
diverted,  or  perverted,  from  their  former  feith.  The  same 
verb,  with  the  same  essential  meaning,  is  applied  to  Saul's  re- 
moval, either  from  oiBce  or  from  life,  (See  above,  on  13, 22.) 
Much  people,  literally,  a  suftcknt  crowd.  (See  above,  onv, 
19.)  They  be,  an  old  Engheh  form  of  the  verb,  simply  equiv- 
alent in  such  constructions  to  the  modem  one,  they  are.  The 
exact  translation  of  the  clause  is,  they  are  not  gods,  tlte  (ones) 
by  hands  made  (literally,  heing,  made  to  be.)  The  doctrine 
here  ascribed  to  Paul  is  substantially  identical  with  that  which 
we  have  heard  him  preach  at  Athens,     (See  above,  on  17, 29.) 

27.  So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to 
be  set  at  nought ;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  gceat 
goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence 
should  be  destroyed,  ivhom  ail  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth. 

So  that,  literally,  and  or  but.  Craft  is  not  the  word  so 
rendered  iu  v.  26,  but  one  meaning  saa^lj  part  or  portion,  as 
in  2, 10.  6,  2,  and  in  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter,  where  it  is 
translated  coasts.  Here  it  may  either  mean  this  portion, 
share,  whicli  we  enjoy ;  or  this  part,  department,  of  our  busi- 
ness, as  they  were  not  merely  manufacturers  of  shrines,  but 
silversmiths  or  jewellers,  though  the  former  was  much  tho 
most  profitable  part  of  their  employment,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  in  many  cases,  Js  in  danger  to  us^  for  us,  with  respect  to 
us,  and  by  necessary  implication,  to  our  loss  and  damage, 
(The  Enghsh  version  treats  the  dative  as  a  genitive  and  trans- 
lates it  our.)  To  be  set  at  nought,  literally,  to  come  to  (or 
into)  confutation,  a  word  occurring  nowhere  else,  perhaps 
coined  for  the  occasion,  but  admirably  expressive  of  the 
speaker's  meaning,  as  its  obvious  etymology  determines  it  to 
signify  not  mere  contempt  in  general,  but  lo^cal  or  rational 
contempt,  arising  fi-om  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum,  in  aUusion  to 
Paul's  arguments  against  tie  very  being  of  a  man-made  god. 
We  have  here  the  transition  from  their  own  loss  to  that  of 
their  patroness  or  tutelary  goddess.  The  temple,  not  tho 
word  translated  shrine  in  v,  24,  but  a  neuter  adjective  denot- 
ing sacred,  i.  e.  set  apart,  appropriated  to  the  deity,  and  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  whole  enclosure  or  consecrated  ground, 
both  at  Jerusalem  and  among  the  heathen,     (See  above,  on  2, 
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46.  3,  I.  4, 1,  5,  20.)  27te  great  goddess  is  not  merely  an  ex, 
presBion  of  praise  and  admiration,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
or  his  hearers,  bnt  a  sort  of  standing  epithet  or  proper  name, 
by  which  she  was  distinguished,  not  only  from  inferior  deities, 
hut  also  from  all  others  bearing  the  same  name  of  ArUmis  or 
Diatxa.  Thus  Xenophon  describes  an  Asiatic  Greek  as  swear- 
ing by  his  national  ancestral  god, "  the  great  Ephesian  Artemis." 
This  eminence  was  partly  owing  to  the  pecoliar  oriental  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  this  divinity,  and  altogether  different  from 
those  of  the  Hellenic  Artemis  and  Romaa  Diana  (see  above,  on 
1",  24),  whose  name  was  given  to  her,  no  doubt,  on  accoimt  of 
some  minor  and  fortuitous  resemblance,  in  accordance  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  custom  of  transferring  the  names  of 
their  own  gods  to  those  of  other  nations,  though  belonging  to 
a  system  altogether  different,  (See  above,  on  14, 12.)  This 
method  being  practised  by  both  nations,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  barbarians,  but  to  one  another,  is  a  chief  source  of  the 
endless  contradiction  and  confusion  of  the  classical  mythology. 
Another  cause  of  the  peculiar  greatne^,  universally  ascribed 
to  the  Ephesiaa  goddess,  was  the  greatness  of  her  temple, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  (see  above,  on  v.  1)  as  ex- 
tremely ancient,  and  rebnUt  after  its  destruction  by  Herostra- 
tus,  on  a  scale  and  in  a  style  which  caused  it  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Besides  the  admira- 
tion which  it  thna  commanded,  it  was  built  at  the  joint  expense 
o£  many  cities,  who  had  thus  a  common  interest,  not  only  in 
its  sustentation,  but  in  the  honours  of  the  readent  and  tutelary 
deity,  the  greciA  goddess  Diana.  Both  these,  the  temple  and 
the  goddess,  Demetrius  here  tells  his  associates,  are  now  in 
danger  to  be  reckoned /<»•  nothing,  a  much  stronger  expression 
than  despised.  The  next  clause,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
idiomatic  form,  can  scarcely  be  translated  into  English,  thoagh 
its  meaning  is  entirely  clear.  By  a  slight  irregularity'  or 
change  of  construction,  Luke  proceeds  as  if,  instead  of  giving 
the  exact  words  of  Demetrius,  he  were  merely  telling  what 
he  said  in  substance.  This  is  what  the  old  grammarians  call 
the  change  from  direct  to  indirect  narration.  And  that  her 
greatness  was  about  to  be  destroyed,  a  Greek  verb  originally 
meaning  to  be  taken  down  or  pulled  down,  and  therefore  pe- 
culiarly appropriate,  both  in  its  strict  sense  to  the  threatened 
ruin  of  the  temple,  and  in  its  figurative  sense  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  goddess.  Whom  the  whole  (of)  Asia  (or  all  Asia)  and 
the  world  doth  worship,  do  unmeaning  boast,  nor  even  an  cx- 
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travagant  hyperbole,  coiisictcrmg  the  facts  already  mentioned 
and  the  usage  of  the  word  here  rendered  world,  the  same  that 
Tpe  have  had  rejieatedly  before  (see  above,  on  11, 28.  17, 6. 31), 
and  which  originally  means  inhabited,  but  is  Indefinitely  used 
to  signify  the  'whole  world,  or  the  Roman  Empire,  or  some 
one  of  its  divisions,  as  the  writer  chooses  or  the  context  may 
require. 

28.  And  when  they  heard  (these  sayings),  they  were 
full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying.  Great  (is)  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians. 

But  (or  tJien)  hearing  {these  myings  is  supplied  by  the 
translators)  and  being  (or  becoming)  ftM  of  wrath  (anger, 
passion),  they  cried  (in  the  imperfect  tense,  were  crying,  or 
continued  to  cry),  saying,  Great  (is)  Diana  of  the  ^hesians 
(or  the  ^hesiana''  Artemis!)  Here  agmn,  thisis  not  a  mere 
doxology  or  panegyric,  but  an  assertion  of  their  grand  reli- 
gious tenet,  namely,  that  the  goddess  whom  they  worshipi":d 
was,  in  the  strictest  and  the  highest  sense,  entitled  to  bo  culled 
Tub  Geeat, 

29.  And  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion ; 
and  having  caught  Gains  and  Aristarchus,  men  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Paul's  companions  in  travel,  they  rushed  with 
one  accord  into  the  theatre. 

Saving  caught,  or  rather,  seizing  and  carrying  along  with 
them,  the  same  verb  that  is  used  above  in  6, 12,  and  below  in 
2T,  15.  The  original  order  of  the  sentence  is,  they  rushed  with 
one  accord  into  the  theatre,  seizing  Gaius,  &c.  The  latter  is 
therefore  only  a  secondary  or  accompanying  act,  and  not  the 
main  one,  as  the  English  may  suggest.  The  theatre,  among 
the  Greeks,  was  used  not  only  for  dramatic  exhibitions  but 
for  public  meetings,  particularly  those  in  which  the  whole 
population  was  asacmbled.  A  modern  analogy  is  that  of  the 
theatre  at  Oxford,  which  is  ilever  used  for  dramatic  purposes 
at  all,  but  only  for  academical  solemnities.  The  Greek  thea- 
tres were  vast  unroofed  enclosures,  semicircular  in  form,  with 
tiers  of  stone  seats  rising  one  above  another.  The  amphithe- 
atres, in  which  wore  held  the  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts,  were  double  theatres,  or  rather  mere  elliptical  enclo- 
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Bares,  with  spectators'  seats  surrounding  the  arena.  The  the- 
atre at  Ephesiie  was  one  of  gi'eat  size,  as  appears  from  the 
enclosure,  which  may  still  be  traced,  aithough  the  seats,  &c. 
have  long  since  disappeared,  the  niateriala  having  been  em- 
ployed in  other  buildings.  With  lynA  acconl,  or  by  a  common 
impulse,  soch  as  oilen  actuates  a  mob,  without  implying  any 
definite  design  or  knowledge  of  each  other's  purpose  (see  be- 
low, on  V.  32.)  Gams,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Caius, 
was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Romans  and  their  sub- 
jects, which  greatly  weakens  the  presumption  ^e  above,  on 
V.  22),  that  wherever  it  is  nsed  in  tJie  New  Testament,  it 
designates  one  and  the  same  person.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  impossible;  for  although  the  Gaius  mentioned  after- 
wards in  this  book  (see  below,  on  20, 4)  is  described  as  a 
Derbean ;  and  the  Gains  of  whom  Paul  writes  (Rom.  16,  23. 

1  Cor.  1, 14)  would  appear  to  have  been  resident  in  Corinth; 
and  the  Gaius  to  whom  John  writes  (3  John  l)  may  have  hved 
long  after ;  none  of  these  circumstances  is  sufficient  to  disprove 
tlie  identity;  the  date  of  John's  epistle  being  doubtful,  and 
there  being  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  eaily  converts 
often  changed  their  place  of  residence,  both  for  prudential  and 
rehgious  reasons,  lite  Priscilla  and  her  husband.  (See  above, 
on  18,  2. 18. 26,  and  compare  Rom.  16, 3.  1  Cor.  16, 19.)  Aris- 
tarchus  is  more  commonly  agreed  to  be  the  same  who  aftj3r- 
wards  attended  Paul  to  Palestine,  and  shared  in  his  imprison- 
ment. (Compare  Col.  4,  10.  Philem,  24.)  Both  are  here 
called  Macedonians  (or  as  the  English  version  has  it,  men  of 
Macedonia),  which  agrees  with  the  description  of  Ariitarchus 
elsewhere  as  a  Thessalonian  (20, 4),  and  a  Theasaionian  Ma- 
cedonian (27,  2.)  They  are  also  here  described  as  Panics  conv- 
paniona  in  travel,  or  more  exactly,  those  who  were  away  from 
home  with  him.      (Compare  the  use  of  the  same  word  in 

2  Cor.  8, 19.) 

30.  And  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in  unto 
the  people,  the  disciples  suffered  him  not. 

And  Paul  wishing  (or  intending)  to  go  in,  though  not 
carried  in  by  the  people,  probably  because  he  was  not  in  their 
way,  as  his  companions  were,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
sought  for  and  arrested,  but  swept  along  by  the  living  stream 
in  its  resistless  course.  (See  above,  on  v.  29.)  Unto  thepeo- 
■ple,  or  into  the  assembly,  the  Greek  word  being  that  used  to 
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denote  the  people  as  a  sovereign,  or  as  acting  in  a  corporate 
capacity.  WLat  was  merely  a  mob  or  rabble  (ox^os)  in  the 
streets,  became  a  popular  assembly  (8^/ios),  although  not  a  legal 
one,  when  seated  in  the  theatre.  (See  above,  on  1, 15,  and  be- 
low, on  V.  39.)  This  attempt  of  Paul  evinced  that  it  was  not 
from  fear,  or  any  other  personal  motive,  that  he  was  sepai-ated 
from  the  others.  Tht  brethren,  hia  own  converts,  the  Ephesian 
Christians,  who  appear  to  have  been  no  less  anxious  for  his 
safety  than  the  same  class  at  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Lystra, 
aadThessalonica(seeab6ve,  onO,  25.  30.  14,20,  17,10.)*^!'/ 
fercd  him,  not,  did  not  allow  him  or  permit  liira.. 

31.  And  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia,  which  were 
his  friends,  sent  unto  him,  desiring  (him)  that  he  would 
not  adventure  himself  into  the  theatre. 

Some  of  the  Asiaro/is,  not  civE  magistrates,  nor  priests  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  although  their  office  was  connected  with 
religion.  They  were  annually  chosen  in  the  cities  of  the  prov- 
ince, to  conduct  the  sacrificial  services  and  public  games  in 
honour  of  Diana,  They  derived  their  title  from  the  name  of 
the  province,  as  the  coiTesponding  officers  in  Cyprus,  Syiia, 
and  Lydia,  were  called,  Cypriarchs,  Syriai'chs,  Lydiai'cha,  &c. 
Those  of  Asia  are  said  to  have  been  ten  in  number ;  bat 
whether  equal  and  co-ordinate,  and  whether  always  resident  at 
Ephesus,  is  doubtful.  As  the  ancient  naiTative  of  Polycarp's 
martyrdom  at  Smyrna  says  that  "  Philip  the  Asiarch"  refused 
to  loose  the  wild  beasts  when  requii'ed  by  the  people,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  was  only  one  such  officer  on  dutjf  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  more  pi-obability  that  they  exercised 
their  functions  at  the  diiferent  cities  of  the  province  in  rota- 
tion, or  as  occasion  might  require,  Aa  the  games  and  sacri- 
fices over  which  these  Asiarchs  presided,  were  provided  at 
their  own  expense,  they  were  always  chosen  from  the  richest 
class,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  highest  rank  of  the 
community.  It  is  therefore  no  slight  indication  of  Paul's 
standing  with  the  highest  class  of  heathen,  that  these  Asiarchs 
are  siud  to  have  been  his  friends,  or  rather  frie,ndly_  to  him 
(oJt^  tjiiKot),  i.  e.  personally  well  disposed,  without  implying 
any  taith  in  his  new  doctrine,  which  mdeed  seems  inconsistent 
with  their  social  and  official  station,  as  conductors  of  ceremo- 
nies altogether  heathenish.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  church-councils  of  the  third  and  ibuith  coutuiies  were 
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sometimes  called  upon  to  lay  down  rules  for  tho  direction  of 
those  Christians  who  were  summoned  h^  official  or  hereditary 
duty  to  perform  this  very  sei-vice.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  these  Asiarchs  were  converts,  or  at  least  inclined  to  be. 
come  Christians,  though  the  terms  of  the  najratlve  are  satis, 
fied  by  simply  assuming  a  respectful  and  benevolent  feeling 
upon  their  pai-t  towards  the  great  Apostle.  Even  tliis  throws 
an  interesting  light  upon  his  character  and  social  position  in 
the  midst  of  that  idolatrous  community,  by  showing  that  his 
teachings  and  his  miracles  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  and  that 
he  was  most  respected  by  the  most  intelUgent  and  wealthy 
classes.  (See  below,  on  v.  37.)  Sending  to  him,  messengers 
or  lett.ei-s,  but  more  probably  the  former,  from  their  residence, 
private  or  official,  or  perhaps  from  the  place  where  they  were 
actually  engaged  in  their  public  duties,  and  which  may  have 
been  forsaken  by  the  people  when  the  tumult  about  Paul  arose. 
IBklwrted  or  besought  Mm,  the  same  verb  that  is  used  above 
in  2,  40.  8,31.  8,38.  11,23.  13,42.  14,22.  15,32.  16,9.15. 
89.  40,  Not  to  aim  (risk,  or  venture)  himsdfinto  the  tJisatre, 
already  filled  with  the  infiiriated  populace,  whose  conduct  and 
condition  are  described  in  the  next  verse. 


33.  Some  therefore  ciied  one  thing,  and  some 
another  ;  for  the  assembly  was  confused,  and  the  more 
part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together. 

So  then  ((tev  ow),  the  resumptive  particle  so  often  used  in 
this  book  after  an  interruption  of  the  narrative  or  argument, 
(See  above,  on  8, 2. 25.  9,31.  11,19.  12,5.  13,4.  14,3.  15,3. 
SO.  16,5.  17,12.17.30'.)  Having  told  how  the  people  rushed 
into  the  theatre,  and  then  paused  to  relate  what  happened 
outside.  Lute  now  resumes  his  account  of  what  was  done  in 
the  assembly.  The  description  given  in  this  verse  is  admira. 
bly  true  to  nature,  being  pertectly  appropiiate  in  all  its  parts 
to  many  a  convention  and  conventicle  among  ourselves.  The 
more  {part),  the  majority,  the  greater  number.  This  clause 
shows  that  the  one  consent,  vnm  which  they  rushed  into  the 
theatre  (v.  29),  had  reference  only  to  that  act,  or  at  most  to 
the  general  purpose  of  .consulting  what  to  do,  but  not  to  any 
definite  proposal,  which  had  been  concerted,  if  at  all,  only  be- 
tween t!ie  leaders,  i.  e.  those  immediately  connected  with 
Demetrius,    This  agrees  so  exactly  with  the  mode  of  man- 
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aging  such  matters  now,  that  it  inaparts  to  the  whole  narratiye 
a  striking  character  of  authenticity  and  graphic  truth, 

33.  And  they  di'ew  Alexander  out  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  Jews  putting  liim  forward.  And  Alexander 
beckoned  ■with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made  his  de- 
fence unto  the  people. 

And  from,  (or  wit  of)  the  crowd  (assembled  in  the  theatre) 
they  (Le.  some,  indefinitely)  brought  forward  Alexander.  Cal- 
yin  and  others  have  supposed  this  to  be  Alexander  the  coj>per- 
smith,  of  whom  Paul  says  (2  Tim,  4, 14)  that  he  did  him  much 
evil  (literally,  showed  him  many  evils),  but  whether  at  this 
time  or  afterwards,  they  are  not  agi-eed.  The  identity  of 
name  proves  still  less  here  than  in  the  case  of  Gains  (see  above, 
on  V.  29),  on  account  of  ita  frequency  in  Jeivish  usage  ever 
since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (See  above,  on  4,  0, 
and  compare  Matt.  15, 21.  1  Tim.  1, 20.)  The  identity  of  busi- 
ness, too,  is  not  Bufficiently  exact,  although  the  Greek  word 
used  by  Paul  might  possibly  have  some  degree  of  latitude,  .or 
one  who  was  properly  a  coppei-smith  (or  brazier)  might  be  led, 
by  the  prospect  of  extraordmary  profit,  to  engage  in  the  same 
business  with  Demetrius.  But  apait  from  this  question  of 
identity,  and  evcu  granting  that  the  person  here  named  is  one 
otherwise  unknown,  interpreters  are  much  divided  as  to  his 
relation  to  the  parties  and  the  matter  now  at  issue.  As  the 
Jews  put  Iiim  forward,  some  suppose  that  ho  was  to  defend 
them  from  the  charge  of  having  any  thing  to  do  with  Paul, 
and  to  explain  the  difference  between  Jews  and  Christians. 
Others  thmk  that  he  was  himself  a  convert  to  the  new  religion 
(which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  the  next  verse), 
and  that  the  unconverted  Jews  maliciously  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Gentiles  to  him,  in  order  to  divert  it  from  them- 
selves. In  either  case,  it  was  the  Jews  who  put  him  forward, 
either  to  defend  them  or  himself.  Would  hicve  made  hia  de- 
fence is  too  specific,  as  the  Greek  phrase  simply  means,  wished 
to  apologize,  or  make  defence,  bnt  whether  for  himself  or 
others,  is  not  here  expressed.  JBeckoned  tsitA-  his  hand,  or 
more  exactly,  shook  it  downwards,  almost  but  not  precisely 
the  same  phrase  with  that  employed  in  12, 17.  13, 18,  and 
there  explained.  To  the  people,  not  as  a  mere  mob,  but  as  an 
organized  assembly,     (See  above,  on  v.  30.) 
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34.  But  when  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  all 
with  one  voice  about  the  space  of  two  hours  cried  out, 
Great  (is)  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

-ffiii  {they)  hnwoing^  recognizing,  or  discovering,  the  same 
Verb  that  was  used  above  in  3, 10,  4,13,  9,30.  12,14,  and 
there  explained.  How  they  perceived  or  ascertained  thia,  we 
are  not  told,  possibly  by  something  Jewish  in  his  looks  or  lan- 
guage; or  the  information  may  have  been  communicated 
orally  from  those  who  knew  him  to  the  others,  and  eventually 
to  the  whole  assembly.  That  he  is,  in  the  present  tensa,  as 
if  the  scene  were  actually  pasdng,  a  graphic  trait  of  which  wo 
have  had  several  examples.  (See  above,  on  ?,  25.  9,  22.  26.  38. 
12,  3.9.)  A  Jew,  i.e.  by  birth  or  nation,  and  therefore  equally 
descriptive  of  an  unconverted  and  a  Christian  Jew.  (See 
above,onv,  33,  and  compare  10,  28.  16,1.20.  18,2.24.)  There 
was  one  voice  (or  one  voice  arose)  from  all,  a  similar  expres- 
sion to  the  one  in  4,  32,  but  there  relating  to  one  heart  and 
soul.  Oi-ying  (or  shouting)  about  the  space  of  (literally,  as 
for)  two  hours.  The  cry  is  the  same  aa  in  the  last  clause  of 
V.  28,  and  is  here  repeated,  not  as  a  mere  act  of  adoration  or 
religious  praise,  but  as  a  kind  of  watch-word,  an  expression  of 
their  zeal  and  resolution  in  the  cause  of  their  insulted  and  en- 
dangered goddess.  Viewed  in  the  former  light,  it  may  be 
reckoned  as  a  sample  of  the  hattology  or  "  vmh  repetitions," 
which  our  Lord  describes  as  characteristic  of  the  heathen  wor- 
siiip.     (Sec  Matt.  G,  7,  and  compare  1  Khigs  18,  26.) 

35.  And  wlien  the  toivn-clerk  had  appeased  the 
people,  he  said,  (Ye)  men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is 
there  that  laioweth  not  how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephe- 
sians is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and 
of  the  (image)  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  ? 

The  first  words,  as  thus  rendered,  seem  to  refer  to  some- 
thing previously  mentioned  ('  when  the  town-clerk  had  thus 
stilled  the  crowd ') ;  whereas  in  the  original,  a  new  character 
appears  upon  the  stage  ('  the  town-clerk,  having  stilled  the 
crowd,  says,  &c.')  Appeased  implies  that  they  were  satisfied, 
or  reconciled  to  something  which  before  offended  them; 
whereas  the  Greek  word  means  to  put  down,  quell,  subdue, 
not  by  persuasion,  which  was  yet  to  come,  but  by  authority 
and  influence  of  character  or  office.     In  describing  this  effect, 
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Luke,  with  great  exactocsa  of  expression,  substitutes  the  "n-ord 
denoting  crowd  or  moh  for  that  denoting  an  assembly  of  the 
people.  (See  above,  on  vs.  80.  33.)  It  ivas  in  the  former,  not 
the  latter  character,  that  they  were  shouting  and  extolling 
Artemis.  This  significant  though  slight  variation  may  illus- 
trate at  the  same  time  the  resources  of  the  language  and 
Luke's  power  to  employ  them.  Town-ehrk  is  evidently  much 
too  modest  a  description  of  the  person,  whose  appearance 
seems  to  have  immediately  restored  the  mob  to  order.  The 
Greek  word  is  Grammateus,  the  one  so  often  rendered  scribe 
(see  above,  on  4,  5.  e,  12),  and  hke  it  means  a  writer,  or  one 
who  has  official  charge  of  writings,  whether  sacred  scriptures 
or  official  records.  Like  the  English  derk  and  secretary,  it 
admits  of  numberless  gradations  in  the  rank  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  applied,  extending  from  a  town^erk  (or  still  lower)  to  a 
secretary  of  state,  -which  last  is  probably  much  nearer  than  the 
former  to  the  meaning  of  the  title  here'.  Whether  it  be  so 
rendered,  or,  as  some  prefer,  recorder,  actuary,  chancellor,  &c., 
it  undoubtedly  denotes  a  functionary  whom  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  respect,  and  whose  very  presence  was  sufficient 
to  compose  them  ;  for  imtil  this  was  effected,  he  could  neither 
reason  with  thein  nor  exhort  them.  Besides  abundant  proof 
that  Grammateus  is  used  in  classic  Greek  to  signify  not  only 
hnmble  but  exalted  office,  there  are  extant  inscriptions  of 
Ephesian  ori^n,  in  which  this  title  is  combined  with  that  of 
Asiarch,  before  explained  (on  v.  31),  in  such  a  way  as  to  sug- 
gest the  question,  whether  the  person  here  referred  to  was 
not  a  religious  rather  than  a  ci-vil  officer,  and  therefore  the 
more  likely  to  command  a  hearing,  when  the  honour  of  the 
goddess  was  itself  at  stake.  This  is  stiil  more  probable  if,  as 
Domninus  says,  the  Grammateus  at  Antioeh,  on  similar  occa- 
sions, was  the  representative  or  spokesman  of  Apollo.  Bnt 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  person  here 
meant  awed  the  multitude,  as  well  by  his  official  rank  or  per- 
sonal character  as  by  his  arguments  which  follow,  and  the 
drift  of  which  is  to  convince  them  that  their  riotous  proceed- 
ings were  superfluons  and  dangerous.  Ye  men  of  Epliesus, 
literally,  ^^Aesian  men  (or  gentlemen),  the  usual  Greek  for- 
mula of  popular  address  (see  above,  on  v.  25.)  What  ntan, 
in  Greek,  for  what  man,  as  if  referring  to  something  previously 
said  but  not  recorded,  possibly  to  something  siud  before  ths 
noise  was  wholly  stilled.  (Q.  d.  '  Be  silent,  cease  tliis  uproar 
which  is  both  unneceaiary  and  alarming ;  for  what  man,  tfec.') 
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Who  <7oes  not  Icnow  ia  a  form  of  rhetorical  interrogation,  also 
used  by  Demosthenes  in  speaking  of  a  certain  and  notorious 
fact.  Mow  that,  an  old  English  pleonaatic  phrase,  to  ifhieh 
nothing  coiTeaponds  in  the  original,  the  foi-m  of  which  is 
forei^  from  our  idiom,  consisting  of  a  noun  and  participle, 
both  in  the  accusative,  who  does  net  know  the  city  being,  &a. 

City  of  {the)  SpheBiana,  like  Diana  of  (th^  £^iesians  (see 
above,  on  vs.  28. 34)  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  Ibrmnla 
in  preference  to  city  (and  Dtana)  <f.  £^esus,  like  "  Emperor 
of  the  French,"  and  "King  of  the  Belgians,"  instead  of  "  Em- 
peror of  France,"  and  "King  of  Belgium."  A  worshipper, 
or  as  the  margin  more  exactly  renders  it,  a  temple-keeper. 
The  Greek  word  ia  commonly  explained  to  mean,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  tempk-eweeper ;  but  one  of  the  old  Greek 
lexieo^aphers  (Suidas)  denies  that  there  ia  any  reference  to 
sweepmg,  and  declares  the  true  sense  to  be  that  of  decking 
or  adorning.  Hence  some  compare  it  with  the  English  sexton, 
others  with  cMireh^earden,  the  only  difference  being  one  of 
dignity  and  i-ank,  aa  the  essential  idea  is,  in  either  case,  that 
of  one  who  has  charge  {or  takes  care)  of  a  temple.  This,  even 
ill  its  lower  sense,  was  reckoned  a  great  honour,  when  connect- 
ed ivith  the  service  of  such  a  deity  as  Artemis,  and  such  a 
temple  as  the  one  at  Epheaus,  {See  above,  on  vs.  24.  27.) 
Even  to  sweep  that  sacred  and  magnificent  abode  was  a  dis- 
tinction for  Tvhich  cities  and  crowned  heads  contended.  The 
very  epithet  here  used  is  found  upon  Ephesian  coins  still  ex- 
tant, and  apphed  not  merely  to  the  city  but  the  state  or  body 
politic  (S^/ios  vctuKopos.)  And  of  the  JovefaUen  {image),  a 
phrase  used  by  Euripides  in  application  to  uie  same  divinity 
as  worshipped  at  Tauris.  Accorduig  to  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  wnters,  there  was  a  wooden  image  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
fius,  so  old  that  it  had  outlived  seven  restorations  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  was  tlierefore  fabled  to  have  dropped  from  heaven, 
no  imusual  belief  among  the  ancient  heathen.  Other  exam- 
ples are  the  famous  PSladium  at  Troy  and  Kome,  and  an 
image  of  Cybele  at  Pessinus,  as  described  by  Livy.  This  no- 
tion has  by  some  been  traced  to  the  real  &11  of  meteoric 
stones;  but  in  the  case  before  us,  we  are  told  not  only  that 
the  image  was  a  wooden  one,  but  also,  by  different  authorities, 
of  what  wood  it  was  made  {vine,  ebony,  &c.) 

36.  Seeing  then  that  these  things  cannot  be  spoken 
against,  ye  ought  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  nothing  rashly. 
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The  reference  just  made  to  their  most  highly  prized  dis- 
tinction as  a  city  was  intended,  pai-tly  as  a  solace  to  their 
national  or  local  pride,  and  partly  as  the  basis  of  an  argument 
against  tnmultuons  proceedings,  which  he  now  propounds 
distinctly.  Undeniable,  therefore,  being  these  {things),  namely, 
that  their  city  was  confessedly  the  constituted  guardian  of 
Diana's  temple  and  its  heaven-descended  image.  Jt  is  neces- 
sary (i.  e.  morally,  in  Greek  a  participial  form,  like  binding 
and  becoming)  for  you  to  be  (or  that  ye  be),  continue,  or  begin 
to  he  (the  same  verb  that  is  used  above,  in  5,  4.  8, 16.  li,  8. 
16,  20.  17,  27,  and  there  explained.)  Quiet  is  in  Greek  the 
passive  participle  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  v.  35,  and 
might  be  here  translated  settled  or  subdued,  but  is  still  more 
exactly  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  by  the  Latin  word  eedatos, 
which  is  really  a  corresponding  form,  and  from  which  comes 
sedate  in  English,  The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  not  that 
of  coercion  by  superior  authority  or  power,  but  a  dignified 
and  reasonable  self-controi.  Sashl^,  literally,  headlong  or 
headforemost,  then  precipitate,  which  means  the  same  in 
Latin,  but  is  always  tropically  used  in  English,  as  a  synonyme 
of  hasty,  inconsiderate,  or  rash,  as  applied  to  human  character 
and  conduct. 

37.  For  ye  have  brought  hither  these  men,  which 
are  neither  robbers  of  churclies,  nor  yet  blasphemers 
of  your  goddess. 

With  a  skill  showing  natural  sagacity  as  well  as  great  ex. 
perience  in  argument  and  public  speaking,  he  now  insinuates 
without  asserting  that  they  had  actually  l^en  into  the  great 
error  against  which  he  had  just  warned  them.  Instead  of  say- 
ing that  they  had  already  acted  rashly,  he  describes  the  act 
itself  without  express  qualification  or  description,  which  their 
own  minds,  influenced  by  what  he  had  before  said,  would  im- 
mediately supply.  The  only  application  which  he  makes  him- 
self is  by  the  use  of  the  word  for,  referring  to  the  thought 
which  he  had  first  suggested  but  without  expressing  it.  'ms 
aposiopesis  (as  the  Greek  grammarians  called  it)  may  be  thus 
completed  or  filled  up.  'You  have  the  strongest  grounds  for 
doing  nothing  rash,  and  yet  you  have  been  acting,  and  are 
acting  now  most  rashly;  for,'  &c.  Ye  have  brought  (or  ye 
brought  just'  now,  in  Greek  an  aorist)  these  men,  not  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt,  but  rather  of  respect,  the  Greek  noun 
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beiDg  that  employed  above  in  vs.  25.  35,  and  tbere  explained. 
mther,  supplied  by  the  translators,  is  correct,  but  hardly  ade- 
quate  to  give  tho  foil  force  of  the  speaker's  language,  which 
suggests  not  only  the  idea  of  locality  (brought  them  into  this 
place  or  assembly),  but  also  that  of  mode  or  manner  (brought 
them  violently  and  disgracefully.)  The  rashness  tacitly  im- 
puted to  their  whole  proceeding  lay  in  tho  fact  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  ground  for  it  affor^d  by  the  conduct  of  the  pris- 
oners themselves.  STiese  men  (being,  or  who  are)  neither 
(emp^^oilers  (and  so  chargeable  with  sacrilege)  nor  revilers 
of  (literally,  reoiling)  your  goddess  (and  so  diargeable  with 
blasphemy.)  Mobbers  of  Churches  is  a  Christian  phrase  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  heathen,  less  absurd  but  not  more  accu- 
rate than  the  change  of  I'assover  to  Muter  elsewhere.  (See 
above,  on  12,  4.)  The  latter  statement  of  theCrTammateus,in 
reference  to  Paul  and  his  associates,  has  "been  very  variously 
understood,  by  some  as  a  mere  falsehood,  meant  to  calm  the 
mob ;  by  others  as  a  true  description  of  Paul's  abstinence 
from  all  direct  warfare  against  idol-worship ;  by  a  third  class, 
as  describing  only  his  forbearance  as  to  particular  deities,  or 
forms  of  heathen  worship,  which,  according  to  Josephns,  was 
practised  also  by  the  Jews;  and  lastly,  as  denying  not  even  this 
kind  of  attack,  bat  only  an  offensive  and  insulting  method  of 
conducting  it.  Shaftesbury's  reflection  upon  Paul  for  allow- 
ing iaise  witn^s  to  be  borne  in  his  behalf,  when  he  was  not 
present,  and  could  not  have  spoken  if  he  had  been,  is  both 
false  and  foolish. 

38.  Wlierefore  if  Demetrius,  and  the  craftsmen 
which  are  with  him,  have  a  matter  against  any  (man), 
the  law  is  open,  and  there  are  deputies  ;  let  them  im- 
plead one  another. 

So  then,  as  in  v.  32,  where  it  resumes  the  narrative,  aa  it 
here  does  the  argument,  after  a  momentary  interruption  in 
v.  3  7,  which  is  a  kind  of  parenthetical  allusion  to  their  conduct 
as  at  variance  with  the  rnle  which  he  had  laid  down.  '  Ton 
ought  to  do  nothing  rashly — aa  you  have  done  by  your  treat- 
ment of  these  persons — so  then,  if  Demetrius,  &c,'  Crafts- 
men, artisans  or  artists  (see  above,  on  v.  24.)  With  him, 
pot  merely  in  his  company,  or  in  the  same  place,  but  on  hia 
side,  in  his  interest,  associated  with  him,  mem.bers  of  hia  party. 
(See  above,  on  6,  17,  li,  4-)  Jf/aMer,  literally,  «»)■(?,  here 
VOL.  II. — 10 
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ased  like  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term,  in  a  jadicial  or 
forensic  sense,  for  cause,-  conaplaint,  or  accu'sation,  {See  Ex. 
18, 16.  22.  22,  8.  24, 14,  and  compare  the  full  phrase,  loord  of 
judgment,  2  Chron.  19,  G.)  Any  {man),  or  more  generically, 
any  (person),  the  same  pronoun  that  is  so  often  rendered  cer- 
tain. (See  above,  on  vs.  1. 13. 14.  24.  31.)  T/te  law  is  open, 
a  mere  paraphrase,  the  version  being  given  in  the  margin,  the 
court-days  are  kept.  From  a  Greek  word  (ayopa)  meaning 
both  a  market  anda  court  (see  above,  on  16, 19.  17, 17)  cornea 
an  adjective  (dydpoios),  applied  in  17, 5  to  idlers  or  frequenters 
of  the  public  places,  but  here  employed  in  the  higher  sense  of 
forensic  or  judicial,  and  most  pi'obably  agreeing  with  days 
understood.  The  verb  {are  led,  passed,  or  passing)  may  be 
expressive  either  of  a  general  feet  (there  are  such  times  or 
terms  of  court),  or  of  wiiat  was  actually  taking  place  at  that 
time  (there  are  such  terms  now  held  or  holding.)  There  atee 
deputies,  a  word  before  applied  to  Sergius  Paulus  (see  above, 
on  13,  7. 8. 12,  and  compare  the  corresponding  verb  18, 12), 
and  there  explsuned  to  be  the  Greek  translation  of  Proconsvl, 
the  appropriate  title  of  one  who  governed  an  imperial  prov- 
ince (see  above,  on  the  passages  just  cited),  such  aa  Asia 
Proper  was,  and  therefore  often  called  Proconsidairis,  The 
only  difficulty  here  arises  fi'om  the  facts,  that  the  Proconsul 
was  the  highest  judicial  magistrate,  and  that  there  was  never 
more  than  one  in  the  same  province.  The  plural  form  (Pro- 
consuls) has  been  variously  explained,  as  comprehending  the 
legates  or  assessors  of  the  governor ;  or  aa  including  the  pro- 
consnls  of  adjacent  provinces,  who  may  have  been  attending 
the  Ephesiaii  iestival;  or  as  denoting  two  procurators  who 
about  this  time  had  murdered  the  Proconsul,  and  perhaps 
usurped  his  title  ;  or  finally,  as  a  generic  plural,  representing 
the  whole  class,  and  not  the  individual,  examples  of  which 
usage  have  been  found  by  some  in  Matt.  2,  20,  where  the  plu- 
ral is  supposed  to  denote  Herod,  and  in  17,  18,  above,  where 
it  is  supposed  to  denote  Jesus.  Whether  this  be  tlie  true 
grammatical  analysis  or  not,  it  is  no  doubt  the  essential  mean- 
mg,  which  has  reference  not  to  the  person  but  the  office  of  the 
judges,  whether  one  or  many,  whose  existence  and  judicial 
iiinctions  are  asserted  as  notorious  facts.  Implead  (L  e.  plead 
igainst)  each  other  is  a  good  translation  of  the  Greek  verb, 
iiriiich,  although  it  strictly  means  accuse  or  charge,  is  here  ap. 
plied  apparently  to  both  the  parties,  although  only  one  had 
been  expressly  mentioned. 
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39.  But  if  ye  inquire  any  thing  concerning  otbei 

matters,  it  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly. 

Having  shown  them  how  ail  private  litigation  should  be 
settled,  he  now  gives  them  similar  advice  in  reference  to  qnes- 
tions  dl'more  poblic  interest,  municipal  or  legislative  mattera. 
Ye,  i.  e.  Demetrius  and  his  associates,  of  whom  he  had  just 
spoken  in  the  third  person,  but  to  whom  he  may  now  have 
turned  or  specially  addressed  himself.  It  is  equ^y  admissi- 
ble,  however,  and  perhaps  more  simple,  to  understand  these 
words  as  still  addressed  to  the  a^ombly,  all  of  whom  were 
really  concerned  in  what  ia  here  assorted.  Inquire,  not  merely 
in  the  popular  or  vague  sense  of  seeking  or  dcdring  (as  in  12, 
19.  13, 7,  above),  but  in  the  more  specifio  one  of  controvert- 
ing or  disputing,  commonly  expressed  by  another  componnd  of 
the  same  Greek  verb.  (See  above,  on  6,9.  9,29.  15,2.  1.) 
'  If  you  want  a  decision  upon  any  other  question  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  just  mentioned.'  Assembly  is  a 
general  expression  for  all  public  meetings,  but  espeeiidly  ap- 
plied in  classic  Greek  to  legislative  bodies,  as  in  Scripture  to 
the  Congregation  of  Israel,  and  iiltimately  to  the  Christian 
Church,  (tiee  above,  on  2,  i7.  6,11.  7,88.  8,1.3.  11,22.26. 
12,1.6.  13,1.  14,23.27.  15,3.4.22.)  A  lawful  assembly 
seems  to  be  contrasted  with  an  unlawful  or  forbidden  one. 
The  Romans,  however,  did  not  deprive  their  Grecian  subjects 
of  their  darling  right  to  hold  public  meetings,  the  abuse  of 
which,  by  needles  gatherings  and  speeches  "in  the  theatre," 
Cicero  (in  his  defence  of  Flaccus)  represents  as  a  chief  cause 
of  their  political  misfortunes.  This  Ephesian  meeting,  there- 
fore, could  be  called  unlateful,  only  with  respect  to  its  disor- 
derly, tumultuoua  proceedings,  and  the  opposite  expression 
womd  denote  nothing  more  than  one  decorously  conducted  ; 
which  would  not  be  an  appropriate  antithesis  or  supplement 
to  what  had  been  already  ssud  about  the  court-days  or  assizes. 
It  is  plain  that  the  Grammateus  is  stating  two  ways  of  deter- 
mining two  kinds  of  controversy,  private  and  public,  or  foi-en- 
sio  and  municipal.  The  foi-mer  must  be  settled  by  the  regular 
tribunals,  the  latter  in  a  general  assembly,  but  of  what  kind? 
Not  merely  latefuX  or  permitted  by  tlie  laws ;  tor  such  was 
this  one,  in  itself  considered.  Not  merely  orderly  and  well- 
behaved  ;  for  such  was  this,  since  he  had  been  addressing  it. 
The  time  sense  of  the  words  is,  the  (not  a)  Ugal  (or  eonstitu- 
tionai)  assembly,  i.  e,  the  one  held  at  certain  periods  (as  at 
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Athens  tLrice  a  month)  for  the  transaction  of  public  buanesa, 
(Hence,  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  lawjulis  exchanged 
for  ordinary.)  The  assembly  now  in  session  is  described  by 
implication,  not  as  unlawfiil  or  forbidden,  but  as  informal  and 
without  authority;  just  as  a  voluntary  meeting  or  conven- 
tion, although  perfectly  lawful,  differs  now  from  a  judicial  or 
legislative  body.  The  Word  translated  lawj\d,  therefore,  here 
means,  not  permitted,  bat  required  or  cimstituted  hy  the  laics. 
ShaU  be  determined,  literally  solved,  implying  doubt  and  differ- 
ence of  judgment,  in  relation  to  the  principles  or  ikats  involved. 
(Compare  the  use  of  the  same  Greek  verb  in  Mark  4,  84,  and 
of  the  corresponding  noun  in  2  Pet.  1,  20.)  This  phrase,  in  the 
orirfnal,  empbaticaffy  ends  the  sentence,  in  the  legal  assembly 
it  shall  be  determined.  The  same  argument  is  urged  by  Seneca 
against  tumultuous  and  riotous  proceedings. 

40.  Por  we  are  in  danger  to  be  called  in  question 
for  this  day's  uproar,  there  being  no  cause  whereby  we 
may  give  an  account  of  this  concourse. 

Having  shown  that  their  tumultuous  proceedings  were 
gratuitous,  there  being  other  more  legitimate  methods  of  ac- 
complishing their  lawliil  ends,  he  now  suggests  a  still  more 
serious  consideration,  namely,  that  the  same  proceedings  were 
extremely  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  persons  who  took  part  in 
them,  but  also  to  their  whole  community.  The  danger  arose 
from  the  extraordinary  strictness  of  the  Roman  government 
in  reference  to  every  thing  like  riotous  distm-bances  among 
their  subjects  and  dependents.  It  was  not  the  mere  act  of  as- 
sembling, even  in  large  numbers  (see  above,  on  the  preceding 
verse),  which  was  prohibited,  but  what  is  here  called  uproar 
and  eoneourse,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  terms  ccettis  et  con- 
eursus,  which  appear  to  have  been  technical  expressions  of  the 
Boman  law,  and  descriptive  of  a  capital  offence.  We  are  in 
danger,  the  same  verb  that  was  used  by  Demetrius  (see  above, 
onv.  27.)  To  be  called  in  qtteation,  also  a  single  word  in 
Greek,  the  same  that  was  explained  above  (on  v.  38),  as  strict- 
ly meaning  to  ie  charged  or  accused.  The  original  construc- 
tion is,  to  be  accused  of  riot  for  to-day  (or  this  day,  see  a 
similar  construction  of  to-morrow,  4,  3.  5),  i.  e.  concerning,  on 
account  of,  this  day's  conduct  or  proceedings.  The  danger 
was  not  merely  that  of  being  charged,  but  that  of  being  left 
without  excuse  and  unable  to  defend  themselves.     There  being 
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no  caxise,  a  judicial  tei-m,  elsewhere  ti-anslated/aieft  (see  Luke 
23,4,14),  and  here  denoting,  not  a  cause  in  general,  bat  a 
guilty  cause  upon  the  part  of  those  accused.  There  heing  ^or 
existing,  see  above  on  v.  36)  no  crime  or  offence  wherehy  (lit- 
erally, as  to  or  concerning  which)  •we  can,  or  adhering  to  the 
future  form  of  the  original,  we  Bhall  be  able,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, of  their  being  charged  or  called  in  question.  GHve  (ren. 
der  or  deliver,  an  emphatic  compound,  used  above,  4,  33.  6, 8. 
7, 9,  and  there  explained.)  Account,  literally,  word,  the  one 
translated  matter  in  v.  38,  but  sometimes  signifying  an  account 
or  reckoning,  both  in  a  financial  and  a  moral  sense.  (Compare 
Matt.  12,  36.  18,33.  Phil.  4, 17.  Heb.  13,  7.  1  Pet.  4,  5.)  In 
all  the  passages  referred  to,  there  is  more  or  less  distinct  allu- 
sion to  judicial  process  and  self-vindication,  which  is  here  the 
main  idea,  and  as  such  expressly  mentioned.  Concourse  ia 
the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  word,  and  denotes  a  violent 
tumultuary  running  together.  The  idea  of  conspiracy,  or  law- 
less combination,  may  be  also  implied,  but  is  not  prominent  in 
this  case,  as  it  is  in  23, 12  below. 

41.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  dismissed 
the  assembly. 

And  these.tkings  having  said  (or  saying),  he  dismissed 
(or  dissolved,  the  verb  explained  above,  on  3, 13.  4, 21.  23.  5, 
40.  13,  3.  15, 30. 33.  Hi,  35,  36.  17, 9)  the  assembly  (the  eede- 
sia,  as  in  vs.  32.  39.)  This  is  evidently  mentioned  as  an  act 
of  authority,  implying  that  the  tumult  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  that  the  people  quietly  dispersed ;  an  important  and  re- 
markable effect,  but  not  at  all  incredible,  considering  the  pro- 
verbial mobility  from  which  the  mob  derives  its  name,  and 
also  the  extraordinary  force  and  skill,  with  which  the  Gram- 
mateus  appealed  to  their  religious  feelings,  local  pride,  muni- 
cipal usages,  and  selfish  fears.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  this 
speech,  with  reference  to  the  end  in  view,  its  congruity  and 
suitableness  to  the  speaker  and  the  hearers,  and  its  total  un- 
likeness  to  the  other  speeches  here  recorded,  stamp  it  as  pal- 
pably original  and  genuine.  And  this  interna!  evidence 
mstead  of  losing  gains  strength  from  the  low  views  entertained 
by  some  of  Luke's  ability  as  a  writer  and  the  literary  merit 
f  the  book  betbre  ns. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

This  division  of  the  text  contains  the  account  of  Paul's  return 
from  hia  third  misMon,  from  his  leaving  Ephesus  to  his  leaving 
Miletus.  We  have  first  hia  visit  to  the  Grecian  provincea 
(1—3.)  Then  cornea  a  hst  of  his  seven  companions  who  went 
before  to  Troaa  and  were  followed  by  Paul  and  Luke  (4-6.) 
Paul  there  preaches  and  performs  a  miracle  (i-12.)  Hia 
course  from  Troas  to  Miletus  is  recorded  with  great  minnte- 
nesa  (13-15.)  Passing  by  Ephesus,  he  sends  for  the  elders  of 
the  church  Uiere  to  Miletus,  and  delivers  a  farewell  discourse 
to  them  (16-35.)  He  then  prays  with  them  and  takes  leave 
of  them  (31-38.) 

1.  And  after  the  uproar  was  ceased,  Panl  called 
unto  (him)  the  disciples,  and  embraced  (them),  and  de- 
parted for  to  go  into  Macedonia. 

The  oeasation  of  the  tumult  is  not  given  as  the  cause  of 
Paul's  departure,  but  as  a  mere  specification  of  time,  or  rather 
an  indefinite  description,  since  the  length  of  the  interval  ia  not 
recorded  (see  ahove,  on  19,22.)  Embraced  is  a  secondary 
nsage  of  the  Greek  verb,  which  onginally  signifies  to  ^eet  or 
"*^elcome,  but  is  also  used  by  Senophon  and  later  writers  in 
the  sense  of  takmg  leave  or  bidding  farewell,  which  is  the 
meaning  here.  Departed,  literally,  went  cut  (see  above,  on 
16,  36.  40.)  For  to  go,  depart,  or  journey  (see  above,  on  5, 
31.)  Into  Macedonia,  as  he  had  betore  designed,  and  whither 
ho  had  already  sent  Timothy  and  Erastua  (see  above,  on 
10,  23.) 

2.  3.  And  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  and 
had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece, 
and  (there)  abode  three  months.  And  when  the  Jews 
laid  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  about  to  sail  into  Syria,  he 
purposed  to  return  through  Macedonia. 


J  gone  (or  passed)  ihrovgh  those  parts,  i.  e.  Mace- 
donia, and  perhaps  some  adjacent  regions  (see  Rom.  15, 19.) 
Given  them  much  exhortation,  literally,  having  exhorted  them 
(i  e  the  Christians  in  those  parts)  with  mvch  speech  (or  many 
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wor^.)  Greece,  pro]Derly  so  called,  or  what  the  llomans 
named  Achaia,  to  distinguish  it  from  Macedonia  {see  above, 
on  16, 1.  18, 12.  27,  IS,  21.)  Having  made  three  months,  i.  e. 
passed  or  spent  them,  but  perhaps  with  an  imphcation  of  active 
employment  (see  above,  on  15, 33.  18, 23.)  This  is  the  more 
worthy  of  attention,  as  Lute  gives  us  no  details  of  this  second 
missionary  tonr  in  Greece,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  pro- 
bably spent  at  Corinth,  wh?re  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
written  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  £emg  about  to  sail  into 
Syrm,  i.  e.  to  enter  on  the  voyage  whitih  was  to  terminate  at 
Ajitioch,  aainthecaseofhis  twopreviousmissions.  (See  above, 
on  18, 18,  and  below,  on  21, 3.)  The  words  express  his  purpose, 
not  the  actual  event,  wMch  was  altogether  different,  as  he  did 
not  reach  Antioch,  bnt  was  arrested  in  Jerusalem,  and  after 
being  long  detained  in  Cestfrea,  sent  to  Rome.  A  plot  (the 
same  word  that  occurs  above  in  0,24)  being  made  {or  formed) 
against  Mm,  hy  the  Jews.  What  ivas  the  nature  or  occasion 
of  the  Jewish  plot  here  mentioned,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining._  We  only  know  that  Paul  was  led,  no  doubt  hy 
the  detection  or  divine  revelation  of  it,  to  relinquish  his  design 
of  setting  sail  from  Corinth  or  Cencbrea  {see  above,  on  18, 18), 
and  to_  revisit  Macedonia  for  that  purpose.  Purposed  to  re- 
turn, literally,  tJiere  was  a  purpose  {or  it  became  his  purpose) 
to  return.  The  Greek  noun  properly  means  judgment  or 
opinion,  but  is  used  by  the  purest  Attic  writers  in  the  sense 
of  will  or  purpose. 

4.  And  there  accompanied  him  into  Asia  Sopater 
of  Berea ;  and  of  the  Thessalonians,  Aristarchua  and 
Secundus ;  and  Gains  of  Derbe,  and  Timothens ;  and 
of  Asia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus. 

There  foUowed  loith  Mm,  an  expression  which  implies  both 
association  and  subordination.  They  were  in  bis  company, 
not  as  his  equals,  but  as  bis  adherents  and  attendants.  As  far 
as  Asia,  in  the  usual  restricted  sense  (see  above,  on  19,  10.  22, 
26,  27.)  As  far  as  may  have  reference  to  their  wdting  for 
him  at  Troas.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  attend- 
ed him  no  further,  although  only  two  of  them  are  alterwards 
expressly  named  as  being  with  him,  {See  below,  on  21,  29. 
2J,  2.)  Sopater,  an  abbreviation  of  Sosipater,  and  probably 
denoting  the  same  pei'son  wli-^m  Paul  mentions  (Rom.  IG,  21) 
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as  a  kinsman  who  was  with  him  in  Corinth.  Some  of  ths 
oldrat  manuscripts  and  versions  have  Sopater  (son)  ofFyrrhjua, 
Tvhich  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  omitted  than  inserted 
without  reason,  OfB^ea,  literallyj  a  Bereart^  an  inhabitant 
or  native  of  that  place  in  Macedonia,  where  the  Jews  gave 
"Paul  eo  cordial  a  reception  and  so  caudid  a  hearing  (see 
above,  on  3  7, 11.)  Seewndus,  a  Latin  name,  occurring  only 
here  in  the  New  Testament,  Gains  (or  Vaitis),  commonly 
supposed  to  be  a  different  person  from  tne  one  so  called  in  11, 
29,  because  he  is  there  called  a  ilacedonian  and  here  a  Derbe- 
an,  or  citizen  of  Derbe,  which  was  in  Lycaonia  (see  above,  on 
14, 6.)  Some  connect  Derbean  with  Timothms,  and  thus 
make  Gains  a  Thessalonian ;  but  this  construction  is  forbidden 
by  the  mid  between  Derhean  and  Timotheits,  unless,  by  an- 
other arbitrary  supposition,  we  can  change  the  form  of  the 
Greek  particle  (from  xai  to  St.)  Some  add,  that  Timothy  was 
certainlyofLystra,  not  of  Derbe;  but  that  fiict  is  too  doubtful 
to  decide  the  question  here  at  issue  {see  above,  on  16, 1.  21), 
especially  as  Derbe  and  Lystra  are  so  often  named  together, 
as  if  constituting  one  community.  It  is  not  certain,  aluiough 
commonly  assumed,  that  these  local  adjectives  denote  the  na- 
tive place  or  constant  residence  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
applied,  as  they  may  possibly  denote  the  last  place  of  abode, 
or  some  official  position  in  the  chui-ch  or  representative  rela- 
tion to  it.  The  question  is,  however,  less  important,  as  Caina 
was  one  of  the  most  common  Roman  names.  In  iavour  of  the 
identity  is  the  slight  but  noticeable  circumstance,  that  the 
name  is  in  both  cases  joined  with  that  of  Aristarchus,  Ac- 
eordmg  to  the  usual  construction,  Timothy  has  no  local  epithet 
connected  with  his  name,  perhaps  because  his  origin  was  gen- 
erally well  known.  But  besides  the  construction  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  forbidden  by  the  syntax,  we  may 
read,  Gaiua  a  Berbean  cmd  (also,  or  from  the  same  place) 
I'imotJieue,  against  which  it  may  again  be  urged,  but  not 
more  coneludvely  than  in  the  other  instance,  that  he  was  from 
Lystra.  Of  Asia,  hterally,  Asians,  Asiatics,  i.  e.  representa- 
tives of  Asia  Minor,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  it  called  Asia 
Proconsidaris.  Tychictis  is  several  tames  named  by  Paul,  aa 
his  messenger  to  the  churches,  and  the  bearer  of  two  of  his 
giistles.  ^6  Eph.  6,  21.  Col.  4, 1.  2  Tim.  4, 12.  Tit.  3, 12.) 
Trophimus  was  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  became  the 
innocent  occasion  of  his  arrest  and  long  captivity  (see  below, 
on  21,  £9.)    He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  latest  of  Paul's  epia- 
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tloB,  aa  having  been  left  sick  at  Miletus  (2  Tim,  4, 20.)    The 

fireaenee  of  tliese  seven  men  on  this  occasion  has  been  varions- 
y  explained  and  understood.  That  it  was  not  fortuitous,  i.  e. 
that  they  did  not  merely  happen  to  be  travelling  the  same 
way  at  the  same  time,  is  evinced  by  the  formality  and  fiilness 
of  the  catalogue,  if  not  by  their  being  named  at  all.  That 
they  simply  attended  Paul  to  aid  him  m  his  missionary  work, 
is  peculiariy  improbable  at  this  point,  where  he  is  about  to 
leave  his  field  of  labour  and  to  have  less  need  of  such  assist- 
ance than  before.  That  they  accompanied  him  as  a  body- 
guard, or  to  protect  him  from  the  violence  or  machination  of 
the  Jews,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact  recorded  in  tbo 
nest  verse,  that  at  the  very  outset  of  his  journey,  and  before 
he  left  the  country  where  bis  life  had  been  in  danger,  they 
were  sent  before  him,  and  thus  separated  from  him,  at  least 
five  days,  and  possibly  much  longer.  Perhaps  the  most  feli- 
citous conjecture  which  has  been  proposed,  is  that  these  men 
went  as  representatives  of  the  Gentile  churches  lately  founded, 
in  the  presence  of  the  mother-cbnrch  and  the  Apostles ;  three 
representing  Europe  and  four  Asia,  two  of  the  latter  the  inte- 
rior and  two  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  If  they  were 
also  bearers  of  a  general  contribution  from  the  Gentile  church- 
es for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  aa  some  infer  from  certain 
passages  in  Paul's  epistles  written  about  this  time  or  not  long 
before  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  16, 1-4.  2  Cor,  8, 1-5.  Rom,  15,  25-28), 
the  whole  number  (seven)  may  have  bad  some  reference  to 
that  of  the  almoners  or  deacons  in  the  mother-church  itself 
(see  above,  on  6,  3,  and  below,  on  21,  8.) 

5.  These  going  before  tarried  for  us  at  Troas, 

These,  i,  e.  the  seven  named  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 
not  merely  the  two  last,  as  some  explain  it,  which  is  perfectly 

fratuitous  and  arbitrary.  Awaited  (waited  for)  us,  i.  e.  for 
aul  and  the  historian  himself,  a  form  of  espresaon  which  has 
not  occurred  before  since  the  sixteenth  chapter,  and  the  re- 
appearance of  which  here  has  justly  been  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  Lnke  rejoined  Paul  at  Philippi,  where  he  had  been  left 
by  him  so  long  before.  (See  above,  on  16, 40.)  It  also  shows 
that  the  writer  was  not  Timothy,  who  is  not  only  named  in 
the  preceding  list,  but  explicitly  said  to  have  gone  before  and 
waited  for  the  writer,  as  well  as  for  Paul,  at  Troas. 

VOL.  n.— 10* 
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6,  And  we  sailed  away  from  Philippi  after  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread,  and  came  unto  tlieni  to  Troas  in 
live  days,  where  we  abode  seven  days. 

After  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  i.  e.  the  week  follow- 
ing the  Passover,  (See  above,  on  12,  3.)  This  not  only  fixes 
tbe  season  of  the  j'ear,  but,  as  some  suppose,  assigns  the  rea- 
son for  Paul's  stayiag  at  Philippi,  while  the  seven  went  imme- 
diately to  Troas,  namely,  that  he  wished  to  keep  the  feast. 
But  although  such  observance  was  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  Paul's  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  he  would  have  deferred  his  voyage  on  that  ac- 
count, or  have  attached  as  much  importance  to  the  spending 
of  a  paschal  week  iu  Phihppi,  as  he  might  have  done  m  Jeru- 
s  ilem.  It  is  eqriallv  probable,  at  least,  as  Luke  alone  remained 
with  him,  while  all  the  rest  went  on  to  Troais,  that  this  delay 
had  some  connection  with  the  state  of  the  Apostle's  health  ; 
or  that  he  waited  until  Luke  had  made  his  prepai'ations  to 
withdraw  from  the  place  where  he  had  probably  been  re^dent 
for  several  years,  without  detaining  the  whole  company  ou 
that  account.  On  either  of  these  latter  suppositions,  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread  may  ha  regarded  as  a  mere  date  or  chro- 
nological specification  (see  above,  on  18,  21),  hke  Christmaa 
and  Easter  in  modem  parlance,  when  employed  to  designate 
the  season,  without  reference  to  religious  observance.  In  five 
days,  literally,  unto  (or  as  far  as)  jive  days,  the  same  particle 
employed  above  (v.  4)  in  its  proper  local  sense,  but  here  ap- 
plied to  time,  and  suggesting  two  ideas,  namely,  that  this 
number  was  the  maximum  or  limit,  that  they  were  not  more 
than  five  days  on  the  way,  and  also  that  this  number  was  un- 
usually  great,  as  appears  moreover  from  the  feet,  that  oa  his 
fii-st  voyage  from  Troas  to  Phihppi,  he  was  only  two  days  go- 
ing the  same  distance,  a  diversity  no  doubt  arising  from  a  dif- 
ference of  ivind.  Abode  seven  days  is  the  sense  but  not  the 
form  of  the  original,  in  which  the  last  word  is  directly  gov- 
erned by  the  verb  meaning  passed  or  spent.  (See  above,  on 
12,19.  14,3,28.  15,35.  16,12.)  These  minute  chronological 
specifications  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  previous  intima- 
tion that  the  writer  tad  again  rejoined  Paul.  (See  above,  on 
16,  11.) 

7.  And  upon  the  first  (day)  of  the  week,  when  the 
disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached 
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unto  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  and  con- 
tinued his  speech  until  midnight. 

Cranmer'a  version,  upon  one  of  the  sabbath-days,  seeios  at 
first  sight  more  exact,  but  is  not  even  grammatical,  the  Greek 
numeral  and  noun  being  of  different  genders.  Equally  incor- 
rect is  Tyndale's  version,  the  morrow  after  the  mbbathday, 
except  that  it  retains  the  reference  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
We  Iiaye  seen  already  that  the  Hebreiv  -word  sabbath,  in  its 
Aramaic  form,  resembles  a  Greek  plural,  and  is  often  i 

fleeted,  even  when  a  single  day  ia  meant.    {See  above,  o: , 

14.  16, 13.)  Stil!  more  natural  is  the  use  of  the  plural  to  de- 
note the  interval  between  two  sabbaths,  or  rather  a  whole 
week,  a  division  of  time  connected,  both  in  origin  and  usage, 
with  the  religious  observance  of  one  day  in  seven.  Even  in 
Hebrew,  weeks  and  s<:Aba,ths  are  convertible  terms  (comrare 
Lev.  23, 15  and  Deut.  16,  9.)  In  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, a  week  ia  once  or  twice  expresaed  by  sabbath  in  the 
singular  (see  Mark  10,9.  LnkelS,  12),  but  nauaDy  by  the 
plural  (see  Matt.  28, 1.  Mark  16,  2.  Luke  24, 1.  John  20, 1. 19. 
1  Cor,  16, 2),  which,  however,  aa  explained  above,  ia  only  such 
m  form,  but  in  reality  a  smgular.  The  substitution  of  the 
cardinal  {one)  for  the  ordinal  {Jirst)  is  not  a  Hebrew  idiom, 
but  a  usage  equally  well  known  to  other  languages,  aa  in  our 
own  femiliar  phrases,  "number  one,"  "chapter  two,"  etc. 
Thus  the  phrase  wliich,  rendered  word  for  word,  would  mean 
one  of  the  sabbaths,  is  determined  by  analogy  and  use  to  mean 
(thej^rst  {day^  of  the  week,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  curi- 
ous iaet,  that  hteral  translation  is  not  alivays  the  moat  faithful. 
In  the  case  before  na,  it  is  not  a  simple  date  or  chronological 
specification  of  the  day  on  which  this  meeting  happened  to  be 
held ;  for  auch  a  circumstance  was  too  minute  to  be  recorded 
for  its  own  sake,  and  is  never  given  elaewhere.  The  only  sat- 
isiactory  solution  is,  that  the  obser^'anee  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  as  that  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  had  already  become 
customary,  so  that  the  assembling  of  the  church  at  that  time 
for  the  purposes  here  mentioned,  was  a  matter  of  course,  with 
or  without  special  notice  and  arrangement.  This  agrees  well 
with  the  form  of  tlie  expression  here,  heing  assembled  (\.  e.  as 
usual)  to  break  bread,  etc.,  and  also  with  the  words  of  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  16,  2,  where  the  designation  of  the  day  would  be  gra- 
tuitous and  inconvenient^  unless  ^Dunded  on  a  previous  and  fa^ 
miliar  custom.    The  observance  itself,  though  not  explicitly 
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enjoined,  nor  even  formally  recorded,  seems  lo  date  from  tlie 
very  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Compare  John  20,  19.  Sit, 
where  "  eight  days"  is  a  common  idiomatic  expression  for  a 
week,  and  "  again  "  implies  a  periodical  reunion,  not  by  chance, 
but  by  order  or  agreement,  on  the  same  day  as  before.  The 
original  or  Jewish  sabbath  may  have  been  observed,  at  least 
by  Jewish  Christians,  either  alone  or  in  conjnnction  with  the 
first  daj[  of  the  week,  until  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  final 
abrogation  of  the  old  economy,  after  which  the  former  was 
entirely  superseded  by  the  latter,  except  among  the  Ebionites 
and  Jndaizinff  Gnostics,  who  were  really,  as  well  in  form  as 
spirit,  rather  Jews  than  Christians.  In  all  the  places  which 
have  now  been  cited,  the  expression  used  is  simply,  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  The  Zorips  Bay  is  a  phrase  derived  Irom 
Rev.  1,  10,  which  is  also  commonly  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
a^oetolioal  observance,  although  some  interpreters  identify  it 
with  the  day  of  the  Lord  (or  of  JehovaJt) ,  so  often  mentioned 
and  foretold  in  prophecy.  The  dwcipks  being  aasemiled,  or, 
according  to  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  critics,  toe  being 
ossenMed,  which  renders  still  more  prominent  the  fact  that 
the  historian  himself  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fiicts  recorded. 
(See  above,  on  v.  5.)  Assembled,  literally,  brought  together, 
gathered,  but  not  necessarily  implying  a  special  convocation, 
being  elsewhere  applied  both  to  stated  and  occasional  assem- 
blies. (See  above,  on  4, 6. 26.  27. 31.  11,26.  13,44.  14,27. 
15,  6.  30.)  It  is  infect  the  verbal  root  of  the  noun  synagogue, 
the  most  generic  hellenistie  term  for  any  meeting,  though 
especially  applied  to  worshipmng  assemblies,  {See  above,  on 
6,9.  13,43.  16,21.  18,7.)  STo  SreiiA  &>-e(H^,  socially  and  sacra- 
mentally,  according  to  the  primitive  and  apostolic  usage,  which 
attached  the  eucharist  to  an  ordinary  meal,  as  in  its  origind 
institution.  (See  above,  on  2,  42.  46,  and  compare  1  Cor.  il, 
20-22.)  Heady  is  in  Greek  the  participle  of  a  verb  denoting 
mere  futurity,  to  which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  Eng- 
lish, and  which  is  theretbre  very  variously  rendered.  (See 
above,  on  V.  3.  11,28.  12,6.  13,84.  16,27.  17,31.  18,14. 
19,  27.)  It  might  have  been  translated  here,  intending  (as  in 
6,  35),  or  still  better,  being  about  (as  in  3, 3,  and  v.  i*,  above.) 
To  depart,  or  go  out,  go  away,  i.  e,  from  Troas  (see  above, 
onv.  1.)  On  the  morrow,  or  the  next  day  (see  above,  on 
4,3.5.  10,9.  23,24.  14,20.  J'reacfet?,  the  word  translated 
reasoned  and  disputed  elsewhere  (see  above,  on  17,  2, 17. 
18,  4. 19.    19,  8.  9.)      As  it  primarily  signifies  colloquial  dia- 
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course  or  conTersation  (being  tho  root  both  of  dialogue  and 
dialect),  some  understand  it  to  have'that  sense  here,  as  free- 
ing better  with  the  extraordinary  length  referred  to  in  the 
nest  claase.  It  i8  probable,  however,  both  fi'om  the  usage  of 
the  word  in  this  book  (see  the  places  above  cited),  and  from 
the  circumstaucea  of  the  present  case,  that  it  was  not  a  desul- 
tory talk,  bat  an  act  of  official  or  professional  instruction,  how- 
ever informal  and  unshackled  by  rhetorical  or  other  rules. 
The  length  of  the  discourse  depends  upon  the  time  when  it 
began,  n'hich  is  not  specified ;  but  that  it  was  unnaual,  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  suggestion  that  it  was  his  last  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  them,  and  also  in  the  incident  recorded  in  t. 
9  below.  It  is  still  more  explicitly  affirmed  in  the  ensuing 
clause  of  this  verse,  where  contimeed  is  a  stronger  word  in 
Greek,  meaning  stretched  out  or  protracted,  i.  e.  beyond  the 
tune  to  which  they  were  aecustomed  in  such  cases.  Some  in- 
fer from  this  verse,  that  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  were 
already  held  at  night,  as  they  were  attei'wards  in  times  of  per- 
secution ;  others  fiiat  this  was  an  extraordinary  meeting  held 
in  view  of  Paul's  departure.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he 
spent  the  whole  day  in  the  manner  here  described,  as  he  seems 
to  have  done  afterwards  at  least  on  one  occasion  (see  below, 
on  28,  23),  not  in  continuous  discoui-se,  but  in  animated  con- 
versation, ^^■ith  occasional  intervals  of  rest  or  silence. 

8.  And  there  were  many  lights  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber where  they  were  gathered  together. 

Lights,  literally,  lamps,  hut  in  a  mder  sense  than  that 
which  we  attach  to  it,  including  torches,  caudles,  lanterns,  etc., 
and  therefore,  both  in  etymology  and  usage,  corresponding 
very  nearly  to  the  word  used  in  the  English  version.  Upper 
chatnb^,  commonly  tlie  chief  room  in  an  ancient  honae,  and 
best  adapted  to  accommodate  large  numbers.  (See  above,  on 
1, 18.  9,  37.  39.)  The  mention  of  a  cu'cumstance,  apparent- 
ly so  unimportant,  has  been  variously  and  sometimes  strangely 
accounted  for.  Some  refer  to  the  ancient  (Jewish  and  hea- 
then) use  of  lights,  tor  ornament  as  well  as  use,  in  solemn 
ceremonies.  Others  Buppos§  it  to  be  intimated  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Troaa  took  this  method  of  avoiding  the  suspicious  and 
msJignant  charges  sometimes  provoked  by  their  nocturnal 
meetmgs.  A  thii'd  opinion  is,  that  the  multitude  of  lights  is 
mentioned  to  account  tor  the  drc  wsiness  of  Eutychns ;  a  Iburtli, 
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to  expliun  why  his  fall  was  instantly  observed.  More  natura. 
than  either  is  the  simple  supposition,  that  the  lights  are  men- 
tioned, not  with  any  definite  design,  but  as  a  part  of  the  scene 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  writer's  memory,  and  therefore 
serving,  in  conjunction  with  the  intimations  previously  given, 
to  remmd  the  reader  that  he  is  again  receiving  the  report  of 
an  eye-witness.  (See  above,  on  vs.  5,  6.  7.)  As  Luke,  m  oral- 
ly^ rehearsing  this  same  naiTative  long  after  the  occurrence, 
,might  have  said  to  those  who  heard  Lim,  'My  recollection  of 
that  night  is  still  so  vivid,  that  I  seem  almost  to  see  the  upper 
chamber  brightly  lighted  np,  the  crowd,  the  young  man  in  the 
window,  etc.,'  so  in  recording  it,  first  for  Theophilus,  and  then 
for  us,  he  might  naturally  use  some  of  the  same  expressions, 
without  any  pragmatical  or  ntilitarian  design  at  all.  Many, 
the  word  so  rendered  in  9,  23.43.  13,12.  14,21.  19,19.  Tl^ 
were  gathered,  or  according  to  the  oldest  copies,  we  were  gath- 
ered, as  in  the  precedmg  verse.  In  both  these  cases  later 
copyists  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  graphic  and  au- 
thentic character  imparted  to  the  passage  by  the  use  of  the 
first  person,  or  rather  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  incongruity, 
and  so  expunged  it.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  these 
slight  emendations  of  the  tert,  supported  as  they  are  by  ench 
external  evidence,  should  not  only  render  the  whole  narrative 
more  lifelike,  but  assimilate  it  still  more  completely  to  the 
context,  and  enhance  the  proof  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles had  recovered  his  "beloved  physician"  (Col,  4, 14.) 

9.  And  there  sat  iu  a  window  a  certain  young  man 
named  Eutychus,  being  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  and 
as  Paul  was  long  preaching,  he  sunk  down  with  sleep, 
and  fell  down  from  the  tlurd  loft,  and  was  taken  up 
dead. 

There  sat  (literally,  sitting,  sealed)  in  a  window  Hiterally, 
on  the  window),  i,  e.  on  the  ledge  or  wdndow-seat.  The  defi- 
nite form  {the  window)  does  not  necessarily  imph'  that  there 
was  only  one ;  or  denote  one  looking  towards  Jerusalem,  as 
some  suppose ;  but  is  exactly  like  our  own  iamiliar  phrase,  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  witliout  any  reference  to  number  or 
position.  His  sitting  in  the  T,vindow  has  been  thought  to  im- 
ply, that  be  was  a  careless,  inattentive  hearer;  but  with  more 
j;irobability,  that  there  was  no  room  elsewhere.    The  occur. 
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ronee  of  the  same  name  {Evtychrts)  in  old  mscriptiona,  as  tlie 
name  of  freedmen  or  emancipated  slaves,  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  conjecture  that  this  person  was  a  servant.  A 
young  Tnan  is  in  Greek  one  word,  corresponding  to  our  youth, 
but  even  more  indefinite.  That  it  does  not  mean  a  child,  see 
below,  onv.  12,  and  above,  on  7,58.  The  marked  resem- 
blance of  this  scene  to  one  of  our  own  public  meetings,  ivith 
its  many  lights  and  even  crowded  windows,  serves  to  stamp 
the  narrative  aa  that  of  an  eye-witness.  Fallm  and  sunk  are 
different  participles  of  the  same  verb,  strictly  meaning  Stwvw 
(or  carried)  down,  and  specially  applied  in  Greek  to  the  effects 
of  sleep,  not  only  when  the  latter  is  expressed,  as  in  our  phrase 
to  fall  (or  drop)  asleep,  but  also  when  the  verb  is  absolutely 
used.  The  medical  Greek  writers  even  use  a  cognate  noun 
(KaTa^opd)  to  designate  the  lethar^.  The  present  particiijle 
here  denotes  the  natural  relaxing  mfluence  of  sleep,  the  aonst 
an  additional  corporeal  movement  as  its  result,  by  which  ho 
lost  his  balance.  Into  and  with,  although  substantially  cor- 
rcct,  do  not  exactly  reproduce  the  form  of  the  original,  in 
which  the  first  ia  represented  by  the  dative  (vjti™),  and  the 
second  by  a  preposition  (diro)  meaning  from.  The  final  con- 
sequence was  that  he  actually  feU  down  from  the  third  loft, 
i.  e.  floor  or  story,  probably  the  highest  in  the  house,  as  the 
upper  room  was  usually  nest  the  roof  (see  above,  on  1, 13.) 
Taken  up,  raised,  lifted  from  the  ground,  an  uncompounded 
form  of  the  verb  nsed  above  (in  1,  9)  to  denote  the  first  stage 
or  incipient  movement  of  our  Lord's  ascension.  Dead  must 
of  course  be  strictly  understood,  nnless  afterwards  explained 
or  qualified, 

10.  And  Paul  went  down,  and  fell  on  him,  and 
embracing  (him)  said,  Trouble  not  yourselves,  for  his 
life  is  in  him. 

Going  down,  descending,  to  the  street,  or  to  the  inner 
court,  around  which  an  oriental  house  is  butit,  and  into  which 
"  the  window  "  may  have  opened.  Embracing,  not  the  word 
so  rendered  in  the  first  verse,  but  a  double  compound,  strictly 
meaning  to  seize  with  and  around,  often  used  by  the  classics 
in  the  figurative  sense  of  comprehending  or  including,  but 
here  in  its  etymological  import  of  folding  or  encircling  in 
the  arms.  Said,  to  those  who  stood  by,  probably  to  such  of 
the  assembled  Christians  as  had  come  down  with  Paul,  or  be. 
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fore  Mm,  and  immediately  after  the  occuiTence  of  the  accident, 
i^ouhle  not  yourselves  (or  he  not  troubled)  seema  in  English 
to  refer  exdasively  or  chiefly  to  internal  perturbation  or  dis- 
order, and  to  mean,  'be  not  anxious  or  alarmed.'  But  the 
Greek  verb  properly,  and  almost  constantly,  expresses  ontward 
disturbance,  and  particularly  noise  or  uproar,  as  the  kindred 
noun  is  renderedin  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  the  verb 
itself  in  17,  6,  above.  Its  specific  application  here  derives 
aome  illustration  from  its  use  in  Matt.  9, 23.  Mark  6, 39,  where 
it  evidently  signifies  the  noisy  and  tumultuous  expression  of 
grief;  whidi  was  customary  at  an  oriental  funeral.  Such  a 
demonstration  had  perhaps  begun  in  this  case,  and  Paul  may 
then  be  understood,  not  merely  as  forbidding  them  to  grieve, 
but  as  exhorting  them  to  keep  silence  or  be  quiet.  The  rea- 
son he  assigns  has  been  very  variously  understood.  Sts  life 
(or  soul)  is  in  him,  is  by  some  explained  to  mean,  '  he  is  not 
dead,  as  you  imagine.'  (Compare  the  words  of  Christ  himself 
in  the  passages  hst  cited.)  Paul's  language,  thus  explained, 
is  then  used  to  qualify  Lnte'a  absolute  expression,  in  v.  9,  as 
meaning,  ■*  he  'was  taken  up  for  dead,'  or  '  he  was  taken  up 
dead,  as  they  supposed.'  This  reasoning,  however,  may  be 
just  as  e^ily  reversed,  and  the  terms  of  v.  9  made  to  qualify 
those  here  employed,  instead  of  being  qualified  by  them.  As 
we  are  there  expressly  told  that  /*«  was  taken  up  dead,  Paul 
may  here  be  underatood  to  mean,  his  life  is  (again)  in  him. 
The  "  again "  in  this  consti-uetion  Is  no  more  forced  info  the 
text  than  "  slill "  is  in  the  other ;  so  that  in  this  respect  they 
stand  at  least  on  equal  ground.  In  favour  of  a  real  death,  be- 
sides the  positive  assertion  in  v.  9,  is  the  act,  here  ascribed  to 
Paul,  of  Killing  on  the  body  and  embracing  it,  in  obvious  allu- 
sion to  the  conduct  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  cases  of  miraculous 
resuscitation  (see  1  Kings  17,  21.  2  Kings  4, 34.)  That  this 
act  was  in  either  case  designed  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  life  or 
death,  is  fer  less  probable  than  that  it  was  intended  to  connect 
a  mii'aculous  effect  with  the  person  by  whom  it  was  caused  or 
brought  about,  ^ee  above,  on  5, 16,  19, 12.)  The  present 
case  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Paul  himself  in  14, 19, 
where  the  words,  "  supposing  him  to  be  dead,"  seem  to  ^ve 
ns  a  discretion,  or  an  option,  not  afforded  by  the  absolute  ex- 
pression, he  loaa  taken  up  dead.  A  further  proof  that  this 
was  a  miraculous  recovery  from  death  may  be  founded  on  the 
fact  tiiat  it  is  introduced  at  all,  which  cannot  be  explained  \>j 
the  startling  impression  or  the  vivid  recollfection  of  the  aeci- 
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dent;  for  although  tliis  maybe  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
minuteness  and  vividness  of  the  details,  it  does  not  serve  to 
show  why  Luke  should  thus  have  paused  in  his  relation  of  this 
memorable  journey,  to  record  what  happened  to  a  person 
otherwise  unknown  and  insignificant,  udess  it  was  a<;compa^ 
nied  by  some  display  of  Paul's  miraculous  endowments  as  the 
signs  of  his  apostleship  (2  Cor.  12, 12.)  Thus  his  last  recorded 
visit  to  this  place  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  si^al  mira- 
cle, as  the  first  was  by  a  vision  and  a  special  revelation.  (Sea 
above,  on  16,  9.10.) 

11.  When  he  therefore  was  come  up  again,  and 
had  broken  bread  and  eaten,  and  talked  a  long  while, 
even  till  break  of  day,  so  he  departed. 

Saving  then  (Se)  gone  vp,  to  the  room  in  the  third  story, 
where  the  Christians  were  assembled,  and  from  which  the 
youth  had  fallen.  Eaten,  Jiterally,  tasted,  which  may  be  sti-ict- 
)y  understood,  as  in  Matt.  27,  34,  John  2,  9.  Col,  2,  21,  Bwt 
the  wider  sense  of  eating,  taking  food,  partaking  of  a  meal, 
is  found,  not  only  in  the  later  classics,  but  in  Xenoplion.  (Sea 
above,  on  10, 10,  and  below,  on  23, 14.)  Most  interpreters 
identity  this  breaking  of  bread  with  that  mentioned  in  v.  7 
above,  and  which  had  been  deferred  by  Paul's  protracted  con- 
vci-sation  or  discourse.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  love- 
feast  and  the  eucharist  had  been  observed  as  soon  as  they  as- 
sembled, and  that  the  eating  here  described  was  what  we  call 
an  early  breakfiist,  preceding  the  depaiture  of  these  honoured 
guests.  Talked,  the  nearest  Greek  equivalent  to  our  converse, 
both  in  its  narrower  and  wider  sense,  ^ee  above,  on  10,  27, 
and  below,  on  24,  26,  and  compare  Lnke  24,14.15.)  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that  although  this  verb  denotes  familiar 
conversation,  as  distinguished  from  more  formal  or  elaborate 
discourse,  it  was  afterwards  applied,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  to 
the  latter,  and  is  the  root  or  theme  of  the  words  homily  and 
homiletics,  (For  a  somewhat  analogous  change,  see  above, 
on  13,  S.)  A  long  while,  literally,  for  su^dent  {time),  or 
[timij  imough,  a  favourite  expresdon  in  this  book,  and  one 
which  has  already  been  repeatedly  explained.  (See  above,  on 
«,  8.)  The  strict  sense  is  retained  here  by  the  Vulgate  (satis) 
and  its  English  copyists  {WicL  spake  enoitgh.  Rhemish  Vera, 
talked  swffidently.)  This  second  mention  of  Paul's  long  con- 
tinued talk  niuatrates  his  vivacious  and  communicative  habits, 
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and  implies  the  interest  with  which  the  brethren  or  disciplea 
heard  him.  Break  of  day,  or  rather,  broad  day^Jight,  the 
Greek  word  properly  denoting  brightness  and  particularly 
sunshine.  So,  not  so  tJien,  as  a  mere  comiectiTe  or  resumptive 
(see  above,  on  19, 32. 38),  bat  thus,  in  this  way,  i.  e.  discours- 
ing or  converwng  to  the  very  last.  (See  above,  on  7,  8.  14, 1. 
17,  3S,  19,  20.)  DeparUJ.,  literally,  went  mit,  not  only  from 
the  loom,  or  from  the  houao,  but  from  the  city  (see  above, 
on  T.I.) 

13.  And  they  brought  the  young  man  aiive,  and 
were  not  a  little  comforted. 

The  sense  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  that  in  the  mean  time 
they  had  taken  him  home,  bat  that  now,  about  the  time  of 
Paul's  departure,  they  brought  him  in,  and  showed  him  to  the 
company,  alive  and  well.  Both  verbs  refer  to  the  disciples, 
whose  assembly  had  been  so  abruptly  interrupted,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  broken  up  by  this  distressing  casu- 
alty. Comforted,  relieved  from  the  shock  which  they  had  felt 
at  tirst,  and  from  their  subsequent  solicitude  as  to  uie  issue. 
The  word  may  indeed  suggest  still  more,  to  wit,  the  natural 
reaction  from  distress  of  this  kind  to  unusual  excitement  and 
exhilaration.  Not  a  little  is  in  Greek  not  moderately,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  figure  called  meiosis  or  litotes,  which  employs  a 
negative  expression  to  convey  a  very  positive  idea,  such  as 
muehoT  greatly.  (See  above,  on  12, 18.  14,28.  15,2.  17,4.12, 
19,  23, 24.)  Young  man  is  not  the  word  so  rendered  in  v.  9, 
but  one  which  answers  to  our  boy  (Geneva  Bible)  or  lad 
(Rhemish  version),  and  like  it  may  be  substituted  both  for  son 
and  servant.  (See  above,  on  3, 13.  26.  4,  25,  27.  30.)  Wiclif's 
version  (child)  is  here  at  variance  with  the  previous  descrip- 
tion of  nim  as  a  youth  or  young  man  (see  above,  on  v.  9.) 

13.  And  we  went  before  to  ship,  and  sailed  unto 
Assos,  there  intending  to  talfe  in  Paul ;  for  so  h&d  he 
appointed,  minding  himself  to  go  afoot. 

We,  i.  e.  the  writer  and  his  company,  which  here  excludes 
Paul,  as  it  did  the  others  in  v.  6  above.  Going  (or  having 
gone)  befm-e,  i.  e.  before  Paul's  own  departure,  although  pre- 
viously  mentioned,  (See  above,  on  v.  11.)  The  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  tbcy  had  left  him  ui  the  house  with  the  assembled 
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Christiaoe,  To  ship,  or  more  exactly,  to  the  ship,  i.  e.  the  one 
in  wlSch  they  were  to  sail.  It  is  not  necessarily  implied  that 
this  was  the  same  ship  in  which  they  came  to  Troas ;  or  if  it 
was,  that  they  had  chartered  it,  and  kept  it  waiting  on  their 
movements.  For  their  own  protracted  stay  of  seven  days  in 
one  pla<!e  may  have  been  the  consequence,  and  not  the  cause, 
of  the  ship's  delay  there,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  loading, 
or  awaitmg  a  more  tavourable  ivind.  (See  ahove,  on  v.  0.) 
Sailed,  the  same  nautical  expression  used  above  in  v.  3,  ana 
in  13,13.  16,11.  IS,  21jaiid  there  explained.  Unto  Assos, 
literally,  into  Assoa,  which  appears  to  be  the  technical  or  cus- 
tomary form  in  such  connections,  being  found  in  all  the  pas- 
sages just  ated.  Some  of  the  oldest  mannscripts,  however, 
have  a  different  preposition  in  the  case  before  ns.  Assos  (or 
Apollonia),  a  Mysian  seaport,  opposite  to  Lesbos,  and  a  few 
miles  south  of  Troas,  on  a  spot  still  marked  by  a  wretched 
hamlet.  There,  literally,  t/tence,  from  that  place.  Intending 
is  too  strong  a  term,  especially  as  it  was  not  their  pni-pose,  but 
his  own,  that  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  Greek  verb  is  the 
one  denoting  mere  futurity  (see  above,  on  vs.  3.  T),  and  here 
means  simply  that  they  were  to  take  Mm,  in  pursuance  of  Ms 
oTv-n  plan  as  expre^ed  in  the  next  clanse.  To  take  in,  liter- 
ally, to  take  up,  i,  e.  from  the  land,  which  in  nautical  language 
is  described  as  lower  than  the  water.  (See  above,  on  18,  22, 
and  below,  on  27,  3.  28, 12.)  Se  had  appointed  is  in  Greek 
a  passive  form,  and  may  be  therefore  more  exactly  represented 
by  determined  or  resolved,  (For  the  meaning  of  the  verb  it- 
self see  above,  on  7,  44.  18,  2.)  Minding,  the  same  partici- 
ple jnst  translated  intending,  but  here  too,  although  purpose 
IS  implied,  expressing  only  liitnrition  (that  he  was  to  go,  or 
being  about  to  go.)  Afoot  (in  modern  parlance,  om/oo«)  may 
be  strictly  understood,  as  the  distance  was  so  short;  bat  the 
verb  is  used  by  the  best  Greek  writers  (such  as  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle)  to  denote  a  journey  or  march  by  land,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  voyage  by  sea.  Tlie  cognate  adverb  is  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  by  Herodotus  and  Thueydides,  and 
may  be  so  explained  in  Matt,  li,  13.  Hark  6,  33.  The  cause 
of  this  arrangement  has  not  been  recorded  and  can  scarcely 
be  conjectured.  Whether  designed  for  health,  or  safety,  or 
retirement,  or  intercourse  Vtith  othera,  the  unstudied  mention 
of  this  fact  without  explanation,  so  fer  fi'om  discrediting  the 
narrative,  imparts  to  it  a  fresh  Mr  of  reality  and  simple  truth. 
In  every  such  case  there  are  acts  and  incidents,  which  natur- 
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allj  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  those  who  ■witnessed  .them, 
although  they  neither  can  nor  need  be  fully  understood  by 
others,  not  because  they  are  mysterious  or  impoitant,  but  per- 
haps for  a  reason  diametrically  opposite, 

14.  And  when  lie  met  with  us  at  Assos,  we  took 
him  in,  and  came  to  Mitylene. 

When,  literally,  as,  an  idiom  common  to  both  languages, 
(See  above,  on  1, 10.  18,6.  19,  9.  21.J  J/e(,  a  Greek  verb 
which  primarily  means  to  throve  {or  put)  together,  but  has  sev- 
eral secondary  senses,  three  of  which  occur  in  this  book.  (See 
above,  on  4, 15.  11, 18.  18,  27,  and  compare  Luke  2, 19.  14, 
31.)  Ifc  here  means  something  more  than  met,  which  might 
have  been  fortuitous,  whereas  Paul  joined  (or  rejoined)  them 
by  express  preconcert.  7Ts,  including  the  historian  (as  in  vs, 
5.  8. 1.  8. 13),  whose  continued  presence  is  evinced,  moreover, 
by  the  minute  specifications  both  of  time  and  place  which  fol- 
low. At  Assos  IS  the  same  phrase  that  is  rendered  unto  Assos 
in  V.  13.  Took  Mm  in,  took  him  np,  as  in  the  same  verse. 
Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Sappho  and  jUciens,  described  by 
Cicero  as  noble,  by  Horace  as  beautifnl,  by  Vitruvios  as  mag- 
nificent. It  is  now  called  Castro.  The  preposition  is  the 
same  with  that  prefixed  to  Assos. 

15.  And  we  sailed  thence,  and  came  the  next  (day) 
over  against  Chios  ;  and  the  next  (day)  we  arrived  at 
Samos,  and  tai-ried  at  Trogyllium  ;  and  the  next  (day) 
we  came  to  Miletus, 

We  have  here  Paul's  itinerary  given  with  all  the  precision 
of  a  journal,  or  the  vivid  recollection  of  one  personally  pres- 
ent. Sailing  away,  a  difieront  verb  from  that  in  v,  13,  and  a 
different  compound  of  the  one  in  v.  S.  Came,  came  down 
upon,  the  verb  employed  above  in  16,1.  18,19.24,  Over 
against,  opposite  to,  impljing  that  they  did  not  land  or  touch 
there,  but  simply  passed  in  agJit  of  it.  Chios,  a  beautiM 
and  fertile  island,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samos.  It  is  now  called  Seio,  and  is  famoae  for 
the  Tiu-kish  massacre  in  1822,  Arrived,  a  Greek  verb,  liter- 
ally meaning  to  place  one  thing  by  or  near  another,  for  com- 
parison or  any  otlier  purpose.     Hence  in  Mark  4,  30,  it  means 
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to  compare,  and  is  the  root  of  the  word  parable.  As  a  nauti- 
cal expreswon,  it  means  to  come  to,  touch,  or  ]and,  at  any- 
place. Samoa,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  south-west  of 
Ephesus,  the  birth-place  of  P3ahagoras.  Maving  remained, 
probably  all  night.  Trogyttium,  the  name  both  of  a  promon- 
tory and  a  town,  upon  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to 
Samoa.  Miletus,  a  femous  seaport,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Ephesus,  in  Ionia,  but  near  the  Carian  border,  iamous  as  the 
birth-place  of  Thales,  and  at  one  time  tlie  chief  commercial 
town  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  next 
day,  thrice  repeated  in  this  verse,  answers  to  three  different 
Greek  phrases,  meamng  the  coming  or  ensuing  (day) ;  the 
other  (day) ;  and  t/ie  adjoining  or  adjacent  (day),  the  same 
expression  that  occurs  in  the  latest  text  of  13,  44,  and  is  there 
explained. 

16.  I'or  Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by  Ephesus, 
because  he  would  not  spend  the  time  in  Asia:  for  he 
hasted,  if  it  were  possible  for  him,  to  be  at  Jesusaleiu 
the  day  of  Pentecost. 

This  verse  assigns  the  reason  of  Paul's  visiting  Miletus 
when  he  did  not  visit  Ephesus,  although  much  more  im- 
portant and  attractive.  Determined,  literally,  judged,  imi)lj-- 
ing  not  mere  ai-bitrary  resolution,  hut  a  deliberate  opinion 
and  conclusion  (see  above,  on  3, 13.  15, 19.)  To  sail  by, 
i.  e.  without  stopping,  though  it  really  lay  in  his  way  (see 
above,  on  18, 18. 19.)  Secmiae  he  would  not  spend  the  time, 
though  correct  as  a  par.aphrase,  is  not  an  exact  version.  That 
it  might  not  happen  to  him  (against  his  own  will  and  judg- 
ment) to  spend  the  lime  in  Asia,  which  he  felt  bound  to  spend 
elsewhere.  Ono  fine  tr^t,  not  apparent  m  the  common  ver- 
sion, is  the  Apostle's  wise  distrust  of  his  own  constancy  sug- 
gested in  the  beginning  of  this  clause.  As  if  he  had  said, 
'  Who  knows  what  may  happen,  when  I  find  myself  agiun 
among  my  old  filenda  and  old  enemies?  In  spite  of  present 
views  and  resolutions,  I  may  be  induced  to  waste  time  there, 
which  I  ought  to  be  redeeming  elsewhere.'  Asia,  i.  e.  Asia 
Proper  or  Proconsular,  the  province  to  which  Epheaua  be- 
longed (see  above,  on  v.  4.)  Jihr  he  hasted,  was  impatient, 
or  Bohcitous  (see  2  Pet.  3,  12.)  I^'  it  were  possible,  imply- 
ing some  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  some  anxiety.    The  last 
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clause  may  be  consti'ued,  that  the  day  of  Pentecost  should  bt 
(oiseroed  or  spent)  in  Jerusalem,  without  material  change  of 
meanbg.  (As  to  Pentecost,  see  above,  on  2, 1,  aad  compare 
1  Cor,  16,  8.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  this  desire  had 
reference  to  the  observance  of  the  feast,  or  to  the  multitudes 
assembled  at  it;  bat  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  excluding 
either  motive,  though  the  latter  may  have  been  the  main 
one  (see  above,  ou  18,  21.) 

17.  And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and 
called  the  elders  of  the  churcli. 

Sending  to  Ephesus,  lie  called  for,  called  to  him,  sum- 
moned (see  above,  on  7,  14,  10,  32.)  ITie  elders  of  the 
ehurch,  and  as  such  its  official  representativos,  as  well  as  its 
divinely  constituted  rulers,  (See  below,  on  v.  28,  and  above, 
on  11,30.  14,23.  15,2.4.6.22.23.  16,4.)  The  church,  i.e. 
the  church  of  Ephesus,  considered  as  one  organic  whole,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  subdivisions  oi-  affiliated  congi-egations. 
Whether  this  desnription  is  to  be  extended  beyond  the  bounds 
ofEphesusitseliJis  a  disputed  question.  Ironjeus,  followed  by 
some  later  wi-itors,  understands  the  church  to  mean  the  church 
of  the  whole  province  or  surrounding  country.  But  this  con- 
struction is  intended  merely  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  word 
bishops  in  v.  28  below,  without  relinquishing  its  later  sense 
of  prelates  or  diocesans.  As  Ephesus  alone  is  mentioned  ;  as 
a  general  citation  would  have  taken  time,  of  which  Paul  cer- 
tamly  had  none  to  spare ;  and  as  the  principle  of  such  inter- 
pretations is  precarious,  and  admits  of  an  indefinite  extenaon ; 
It  is  safest  to  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  narrative,  and  under- 
stand the  church  to  mean  the  Christian  body  then  existing  in 
the  place  which  is  expressly  named.  That  he  should  cite  these 
presbyters  alone,  is  altogether  natural,  considering  their  cen- 
tral and  conspicuous  position,  and  the  influence  which  they 
must  have  exerted  on  the  other  churches  of  the  prorince.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  apostohc 
mode  of  ehurch  extension  (see  above,  on  19,  21),  that  these 
other  churches  were  supplied  and  governed  by  the  eldei-s  of 
Ephesus,  or  that  their  own  elders  went  and  came  to  Ephesus, 
as  the  Apostles  still  did  to  Jerusalem,  both  as  the  mother- 
church,  and  as  a  central  source  of  radiation  (see  above,  ou 
15,  2.)  Bat  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
what  Paul  said  to  the  ciders  of  Ephesus  on  this  occasion,  he 
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Baid  through  them  to  the  other  presbyters,  not  only  of  that 
pi-ovinoe,  but  of  the  whole  church,  not  only  then,  but  ever 
since,  and  through  all  ages,  for  which  end  it  has  been  left  on 
record.  It  ia  therefore  a  comparatively  trivial  question  who 
were  personally  present,  as  they  virtually  represented  those 
who  were  not.  The  objection  to  supposing  a  citation  of  all 
the  Asiatic  churches  does  not  lie  with  equal  force  against  the 
notion  entertained  by  some,  that  the  elders  of  Miletus  were 
among  the  persons  here  addressed,  and  not  expressly  named 
because,  being  on  the  spot,  they  were  not  sent  for.  There  ia 
no  proofj  however,  that  a  church  existed  there  at  this  time, 
or  even  at  the  date  of  2  Tim,  4,  20,  which  was  some  years 
later.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  natural  impression  made  on  every 
reader  by  the  narrative  itself,  is  rather  that  Paul,  wishing,  for 
the  reason  before  given,  not  to  stop  at  Epbesus  itself,  sent  for 
the  eiders  of  the  church  to  meet  him  in  a  place  where  there 
was  none,  but  where  they  could  conveniently  confer  together. . 

18.  And  when  they  were  come  to  him,  he  said  unto 
them.  Ye  know,  from  the  first  day  ttat  I  came  into 
Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all 
seasons  — 

WTien,  lit,  as,  see  above,  on  v.  14.  This  discourse  of  Paul 
to  the  Ephesian  elders  has  been  justly  regarded,  not  only  as  a 
masterpiece  of  apostolical  and  pastoval  fidelity,  but  also  as  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  its  author,  and  therefore  affording  a 
strong  proof  of  its  own  genuineness,  and  of  Luke's  fidelity  as 
a  reporter,  (See  above,  on  3,  26.)  Besides  a  multitude  of 
verbal  similarities  between  this  speech  and  the  epistles,  too 
minnte  and  indirect  to  te  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  studied 
imitation,  the  discourse  is  full  of  those  impassioned  vindica- 
tions of  himself  from  vai-ious  malignant  charges,  which  occa- 
sionally burst  forth  in  his  writings,  and  especially  pervade  his 
second  letter  to  the  Chm-eh  at  Corinth.  Some  of  these  coin- 
cidences will  be  indicated  in  the  exposition,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  minuter  ones,  although  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting, must  be  left  to  the  reader's  own  comparison  and 
observation.  He  first  appeals  to  their  own  recollection  of  liis 
taithfiil  and  unwearied  ministry  among  them  (17-21.)  He 
then  adverts  to  the  dubious  prospect  now  before  him,  but  only 
to  assert  again  his  own  fidelity  and  fi'eedom  from  responsibility 
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for  their  perdition  (22-27.)  He  exhorts  them  to  a  like  fideli- 
ty, and  warns  them  of  the  jjerils  that  await  them,  still  return- 
ing to  the  subject  of  his  own  unwearied  labours,  as  a  m.odel 
for  their  imitation  (28-31.J  He  finally  commends  them  to  the 
divine  favour,  with  a  parting  protestation  of  his  own  disinter- 
ested toil  among  them,  winding  up  with  a  memorable  saying 
of  the  Saviour,  nowhere  else  recorded  (32-35.)  The  charge 
of  egotism  and  boasting,  bronght  by  infidels  against  this  vale- 
dictory discourse,  never  ocenrs  spontaneously  to  any  devout 
reader,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  only  false  but  artificial 
and  factitious.  Every  such  reader  feels  that  these  are  not 
ebullitions  of  personal  vanity  or  pride,  but  as  it  were  official 
claims  to  apostolical  fidelity,  by  one  who  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  only  as  an  oracle  to  bo  beheved, 
but  as  a  leader  to  be  followed,  and  an  exemplar  to  be  sedu- 
lously copied.  Lest  the  whole  efiect  of  this  divine  arrange- 
ment should  be  lost  on  his  depai-ture,  he  concentrates  in  this 
last  discourse  expressions  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
expanded  over  many,  and  details  in  words  what  otherwise 
might  rather  have  been  said  in  action.  It  is  this  necessity  of 
uttering  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  as  strong  a  form  as  po^ible, 
on  one  occasion,  that  imparts  to  this  incomparable  speech  the 
air  which  has  been  mentioned,  but  which  none  can  feil  to  un- 
derstand correctly,  who  have  any  sympathy  with  Paul's  affec- 
tions or  his  situation  when  the  words  were  uttered.  It  may 
be  added,  that  throughout  the  whole  discourse,  the  idea  is 
spontaneously  suggested  of  malignant  calumnies  against  Paul, 
possibly  invented  since  he  "  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus  " 
(1  Cor.  15,  32),  and  designed  not  only  to  affect  him  personally, 
but  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  new  religion.  That  the  Jews 
of  Asia  were  among  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  appears  from 
their  connection  with  his  subsequent  aiTest  (see  below,  on  21, 
27.  24, 18.)  The  heathen  f'jeUng  towards  him  we  have  seen 
displayed  already  (see  abo'-e,  on  19,  23-34.)  By  supposing, 
as  we  naturally  may,  that  this  address  was  designed  in  part  to 
be  a  general  and  finid  answer  to  such  cliarges,  we  obtain  an- 
other explanation  of  the  prominence  here  ^ven  to  liiraself  and 
hia  Ephesian  ministry.  These  general  remarks  upon  a  com- 
mon misconception  or  perversion  will  preclude  the  necessity 
of  dwelling  on  it,  in  connection  with  the  several  expressions 
which  have  given  rise  to  it,  as  they  present  themselves.  Ye 
know,  or  more  emphatically,  ye  yourselves  are  well  aware  (see 
above,  on  10,  28.  15,7.  1 9,  25.)  "  He  thus  appeals  to  their  owii 
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memory,  in  proof  of  what  he  is  about  to  utter.  As  if  he  had 
SMd,  'whatever  others  may  allege,  as  to  my  ministry  among 
you,  I  abide  by  your  testimony;  you  at  least  have  been  ao 
qaainted  with  my  whole  course  since  I  first  appeared  among 
you.'  That  I  came,  literally,  fi-om,  which  I  entered,  with  refer- 
ence not  merely  to  arrival  but  to  public  appearance  on  this 
stage  or  field  of  action.  Asia,  in  the  same  sense  as  before 
(see  above,  on  v.  16.)  At  aU  seasons,  literally,  the  whole 
time,  which  is  understood  by  some  to  mean  that  he  was  never 
absent ;  but  the  emphasis  is  evidentlj'  on  the  adverb  Aow,  or 
as  the  English  version  justly  but  diffusely  phi-ases  it,  after 
what  mamiei;  i.  e.  in  what  way.  J  was  with  you,  not  merely 
in  the  local  sense  of  being  personally  present,  but  in  that  of 
intercourse,  association.  They  were  well  aware  of  his  rela- 
tions to  them,  or  connections  with  them,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  residence  in  Asia. 

19.  Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind, 
and  with  many  tears,  and  temptations,  which  befell  me 
hj  the  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews — 

The  sentence  is  continued  and  the  Aow  of  the  preceding 
verse  explained  and  amplified.  Ye  know  how  I  was  mth  you, 
namely,  serving  the  Lord,  not  as  a  private  Christian,  but  as  a 
preacher  and  apostle,  in  which  sense  Peter,  James,  and  Jnde, 
as  well  as  Paul,  use  the  cognate  noun  (servant)  to  describe 
themselves  in  their  epistles.  (See  James  1, 1.  3  Pet.  1, 1.  Jude 

1.  Rom.  1,1.  GaLl,10.  Phil.  1, 1.  Tit.],  1,  and  compare  Rev. 
1, 1.)  Humility  of  mind,  in  Greek  a  single  word,  but  com- 
pounded of  the  two  expressed  in  English.  It  is  sometimes 
rendered  lowliness  (Eph,  4,  2)  or  lowliness  of  mind  (Phil.  2,  3.) 
The  adjective  answering  to  humble  has  commonly  a  bad  sense 
in  the  classics,  namdy,  that  of  mean,  base,  abject,  although 
sometimes  used  by  Xenophon  and  Plato  to  express  a  virtue. 
Christian  or  evangeUcal  humiHty  was  something  unknown  to 
the  heathen,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  All  humility,  i.  e. 
all  kinds  and  degrees  that  were  appropriate  to  his  condition. 
This  may  be  taken,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  suggestion, 
as  a  tacit  answer  to  the  charge  of  pride,  which  may  have  been 
alleged  against  him.  Many  tears,  or  according  to  the  latest 
critics,  wmply  tears,  the  many  being  reckoned  an  interpola: 
tion  or  unauthorized  assimilation  to  Paul's  language  in  3  Cor. 

2,  4.     Even  the  weaker  phrase  conveys  »  strong  idea  of  Paul'a 
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Bu3erlngs  in  hia  ministry  at  Ephesus.  One  specific  cause  -oT 
occasion  of  these  snffei-ings  is  here  presented.  Tears  and 
temptations,  i.  e.  tears  arising  from  temptations,  not  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  allurements  or  inducements  to  commit  sin, 
but  in  the  primary  and  wider  sense  of  tnaU,  including  trou- 
bles or  afflictions,  when  regarded  as  a  test  of  character,  (Com- 
pare the  use  of  the  same  Greek  word  in  James  1,  9. 12.  1  Pet. 
1,  6.  4, 12.  Rev.  3, 10.)  The  trials  thus  referred  to  are  then 
specified  aa  those  ocewrring  to  me  (or  hsfaUing  me)  in  the  plots 
(or  machinations)  of  the  Jems.  In  does  not  merely  mean  5j/ 
means  (or  on  account)  of,  but  suggests  the  additional  idea  of 
his  being  in  the  midst  of  them,  surrounded  b^  them.  The 
Greek  noun  is  the  same  with  that  in  v.  3,  and  m  9,  24  above, 
23,  SO  below,  in  all  which  cases  it  is  rendered  by  the  English 
phrase,  laid  wait  or  lying  in  wait,  a  metaphor  not  found  in 
the  original,  which  simply  means  a  plan,  plot,  or  de«gn  against 
one.  What  these  plots  were  we  have  now  no  means  of  de- 
termining ;  but  the  feet  of  their  existence  agrees  fulljf  with  the 
gUmpse  which  we  obtained  of  Jewish  policy  and  feelmg  in  the 
riot  of  Demetrius  (see  above,  on  19, 33.)  The  same  machina- 
tions still  beset  his  path  in  Greece  (see  above,  on  v.  3.)  The 
Jews  of  the  Diaspora  appear  to  have  miuntained  an  active  in- 
tercourse among  themselves,  as  well  as  with  Jerusalem,  and 
this  enabled  them  to  operate  with  more  efiect  against  the 
Christians  (see  above,  on  14, 19.  17, 13,  and  below,  on  28,  21.) 
This  verse,  then,  describes  Paul's  ministry  at  Ephesus  as  any 
thing  but  ostentatious  and  self-pleasing, 

20.  (And)  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profit- 
able (unto  you),  but  have  shewed  you  and  have  taught 
you,  publicly  and  from  house  to  house  — 

Having  thus  described  the  spirit  and  external  circumstan- 
ces of  his  mission,  he  proceeds  to  state  its  more  substantial 
qualities  of  iaithfulness  and  diligence,  instruotiveness  and 
soundness.  He  first  alleges  negatively,  and  as  if  in  answer  to 
some  charge  of  negligence  or  partiality,  that  he  had  withheld 
nothing  and  neglected  no  means  to  promote  their  improve- 
ment and  salvation.  Sow  (or  that)  connects  this  sentence 
with  his  previous  appeal  to  their  own  recollection.  As  they 
knew  how  humbly  and  amidst  what  trials  he  had  toiled  among 
tbem,  so  they  knew  that  he  had  kept  bach  nothing  of  the 
things  expedient,  i.  e.  to  be  known  in  order  to  salvation.     In 
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the  other  places  where  the  verb  occurs,  it  means  to  shrink,  re- 
coil, or  draw  one's  self  hack.  (See  below,  on  v.  27,  and  com- 
pare Gal.  2, 12.  Heb,  10,  38.)  Here,  being  construed  with  an 
expressed  object,  it  denotes  the  act  of  holding  hack  what 
ought  to  be  presented  or  exhibited,  Mi^dient  is  in  Greek  a 
participial  form,  the  etymology  and  usage  of  which  both  give 
It  the  sense  of  condveing  or  contriiuting,  i.  e,  to  the  benefit 
of  those  concerned.  (Compare.l  Cor.  7,  36.  10,33.  12,7.  Heb. 
13,  20.)  The  verb  itself  is  used  impersonally  (like  the  Latin 
eapedit,  from  which  expedient  is  derived)  except  in  19, 19, 
above,  where  it  has  its  physical  and  proper  sense  of  bringing 
together,  Bui  have  showed  you  is  the  sense  but  not  the  form 
of  the  original,  which  literafly  means,  so  as  not  to  show  yoii, 
and  describee  not  what  he  did  hot  what  he  would  have  done, 
if  he  had  kept  back  any  thing  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
What  kind  ot  withholding  he  is  here  disclaiming,  is  apparent 
from  the  last  clause,  where  the  same  liegative  conatmction  is 
continued,  so  as  not  to  teU  yov,  and  to  teach  you.  The  first 
of  these  verbs  is  the  one  variously  rendered  showed  (19, 18), 
told  (la,  SS),  declared  {15, 4),  rehearsed  {14,  21),  but  strictly 
meaning  to  announce,  to  bring  news,  and  in  this  connection, 
therefore,  nearly  equivalent  to  preach,  in  which  sense  it  is 
joined  with  teach.  (See  above,  on  4,  2, 18.  5,  21.  26.  28.  42.  4, 
36.  15,35.  18,11.26.)  It  appears,  then,  that  what  he  hero 
denies  having  held  back  from  them  is  the  word  of  God,  in- 
struction in  the  truth,  and  the  negative  assertion  that  he  did 
not  so  withhold  the  truth  as  not  to  preach  and  teach,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  strongest  affirmation  that  he  did  thus  preach  and 
teach  it.  PuUialy,  or  (iri)  apublic  {pktoe),  before  the  people, 
in  assemblies.  From  house  to  house,  or  in  houses,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  public  meetings  previously  mentioned.  (See 
above,  on  2,  46.  5,  42.  8,  3,  where  the  singular  number  of  the 
Greek  noun  is  employed  in  the  same  manner.)  Thus  the  two 
modes  of  instruction,  which  have  ever  since  been  found  most 
efBcacious,  are  here  combined  in  Paul's  description  of  his  own 
iEphesian  ministry.  The  church  has  yet  invented  nothing  to 
supply  the  place  or  rival  the  effect  of  church  and  housenold 
preaching, 

21.  Testifying,  both  to  the  Jews  and  also  to  tlie 
Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our 
Loi'd  Jesns  Christ. 
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Having  claimed  for  his  ministry  in  Ephesua  the  praise  of 
being  liamljle,  affectionate,  diligent,  and  fiiithful,  lie  now  de- 
scribes its  specific  character  or  substance,  what  it  was  and 
wherein  it  consisted.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  testimony  to 
the  truth,  a  common  description  of  Christian  and  pai-tieularly 
Apostolic  preaching.  (For  the  nsaee  of  the  Greek  verb,  see 
above,  on  2,  40.  8,  26.  10,  42.  18,  5.)  The  subject  of  this  tes- 
timony he  reduces  to  two  grea1^  heads  of  doctrine  and  of  duty, 
repentance  and  f^th.  There  ia  no  distinctive  reference  to 
Jews  and  Gfentiles,  both  being  equally  in  need  of  both.  Hor 
is  it  intimated  that  repentance  can  be  exercised  without  re- 
gard to  Christ,  or  faitn  without  regard  to  God  the  Father. 
Jiepentdnce  toward  God  (or  -with  respect  to  God)  is  that 
change  of  heart  and  life  which  every  sinner  owes  to  God  as 
his  rightful  sovereign,  irrespectively  of  any  offered  mercy,  al- 
thongh  never  really  experienced  till  this  has  been  revealed  and 
apprehended.  Faith'tmnard  our  LorS  Jesus  Christ  is  that 
belief  or  ti-ust,  of  which  he  is  the  specific  object,  and  which 
cannot  therefore  be  reposed  in  God  as  God,  without  regard  to 
mediation  or  atonement.  The  two  together  constitute  the 
whole  of  pi-actical  religion,  and  comprise  all  the  lawful  and 
obligatory  themes  of  evangelical  instruction.  He  who  preaches 
the  repentance  and  the  faith  here  spoken  of,  in  all  their  ful- 
ness and  variety,  will  need  to  seek  no  other  topics,  and  may 
humbly  boast  of  having  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable 
to  his  hearers. 

22.  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  luito 
Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  tilings  that  shah  befall  me 
there  — 

He  now  turns  from  the  past  to  the  future,  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  former  labours  to  the  anticipation  of  approaching 
trials.  And  now  often  marks  the  transition  from  one  topic  tc 
another  as  a  sort  of  logical  connective  (see  above,  on  3, 17.  7, 
34.  10,5.  13,11);  but  here  it  may  be  taken  in  its  proper 
sense,  and  now,  at  present,  at  this  time,  as  distinguished  from 
the  former  times  of  which  he  had  reminded  them.  Jffo,  or 
rather,  X  am  going,  journeying  (see  above,  on  v.  1,  and  on 
19,21.)  Bound  in  spirit  has  been  variously  understood  as 
meanmg,  hmind  to  the  Spirit,  i.  e.  under  his  controlling  power ; 
or  encircled,  guarded,  and  protected  by  him ;  or  prospective- 
ly, though  not  yet  really,  a  piisoner ;  or  constrained  in  my 
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own  mind  (see  above,  on  18,  6,  and  compare  1,  59.  15, 16.  18, 
25.)  Pei'hapa  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  given  in  the  next 
clause,  not  knowing  the  {things)  about  to  meet  (encounter  or 
befall)  me.  Bound  in  %>irit  may  then  mean,  kept  in  igno- 
rance, restrained  from  knowing,  either  in  his  own  mind,  or 
more  probably  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
reveal  this  to  him.  It  thus  appears  that  Paul's  inspiration, 
though  infallible,  was  not  unlimited  as  to  its  objects,  and  did 
not  extend  to  some  things  in  which  he  was  pei'sonally  most 
concerned.  There,  literally,  in  it,  or  in  her,  i.  e.  in  the  Holy 
City,  which  he  had  juet  mentioned. 

23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every 
city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me. 

The  negative  statement  just  made  is  now  qualified.  The 
ignorance  in  which  he  had  been  left  was  not  a  total  one.  The 
Mol^  Ghost  is  here  expressly  mentioned  as  the  source  of  what 
he  knew  upon  the  subject,  amf  therefore  probably  as  the  con- 
cealer or  withholder  of  that  which  he  did  not  know,  or  in  other 
words,  as  the  Spirit  by  whom,  according  to  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  verse  preceding,  he  was  bound  or  kept  in  igno- 
rance. In  everg  city  is  too  strong  a  version,  the  Greek  phrase 
being  not  universal  but  distributive,  citi/  by  city,  ovfrom  town 
to  tmon,  which  necessarily  denotes  no  more  than  an  occasional 
communic-ation,  here  and  there,  as  he  proceeded.  Witness- 
eth, the  verb  translated  testifying  mv.  21.  Saying,  either  by 
direct  revelation  to  himself,  or  by  means  of  such  communica^ 
tions  as  are  afterwards  recorded  (see  below,  on  21,10-12^ 
That  no  such  intimations  have  been  previously  mentioned, 
does  not  prove  that  they  were  not  received,  as  they  may  fre- 
quently have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  observed  and  un- 
derstood by  no  one  but  himself.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  reference  is  after  aU  to  internal  revelations,  which  might 
iust  as  well  be  made  progressively  as  outward  warnings. 
Bonds,  imprisonment,  captivity,  a  form  of  sufiering  which  Tie 
had  frequently  inflicted  upon  others.  (See  above,  on  8,  3.  9, 
14,  and  below,  on  22, 4. 5.  26, 10.)  Bonds  and  (other)  affiic- 
tions,  a  specific  and  generic  term  combined.  Abide,  await, 
re  ready  for  me. 

34.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  niy  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
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my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God. 

Ifone  of  these  things  move  me  Is  a,  veiy  free  paraphrase  of 
the  original,  wMcli  strictly  means,  /  make  account  of  (i.  e. 
value,  care  for)  nothing,  (For  this  use  of  the  Greek  noun. 
Bee  above,  on  19, 40.)  The  verb  is  in  the  middle  voice,  and 
therefore  means  to  value  for  one's  self)  or  on  one's  own  ac- 
count. This  profession  of  iodifference  is  then  ma,de  stil! 
stronger.  I  do  not  even  hold  my  lifs  dear  (i.  e,  valuable, 
precious)  to  mysdf  (here  expressed  by  a  reflexive  pronoun^ 
The  Greek  adjective  ia  that  used  in  5,  -34,  and  there  explained. 
The  necesaaiy  qualification  of  these  strong  expressions  is  con- 
tmned  in  the  last  clause.  So  as  to  finish  (perfect,  or  complete) 
tny  course  (or  race)  with  joy,  in  allusion  to  the  joy  of  victory 
in  the  athletic  games  or  contests,  from  which  Paul  so  often 
draws  his  Ulnstrations.  (See  above,  on  13,  25,  and  compare 
Eom.  9, 16.  1  Cor.  9,  24.  26.  Gal.  2,  2.  5.  7.  PMl.  2, 16.  3, 14. 
Heb.  13, 1.  2  Tim.  4,  7.)  So  as  to  finish  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing, so  thai  (ov  provided)  J  may  finish.  This  is  the  condition 
on  which,  or  tlie  good  compared  with  which,  he  caied  for 
nothing,  no,  not  for  life  itself.  That  this  course  or  race  was 
not  his  personal  experience  merelj',  ia  apparent  from  the  last 
clause.  A9id  the  ministry,  i.  e.  (in  feet,  though  not  in  form) 
even  the  miuistry,  to  wit  the  ministry.  This  ministry  was 
that  of  the  Apostleship  (see  above,  on  1, 17. 26,  and  compai-e 
Rom.  11, 13.)  He  valued  it  even  more  than  life,  not  only  for 
its  fruits,  but  for  its  author.  Which  J  received  f-om,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  i.  e.  at  the  time  of  my  coQveraon  (see  above,  on  9, 15. 
17,  and  below,  on  22, 15,  21,  and  compare  Rom.  1, 1.  Gal.  1, 1.) 
This  definite  allusion  to  a  critical  juncture  in  his  history  is 
weakened  by  translatmg  the  verh,  have  received.  (See  above, 
on  19,  2.)  Wherein  this  ministry  consisted,  he  again  tells,  aa 
if  never  weary  of  the  repetition.  To  testify  (the  same  verb 
aa  in  va  31.  23,  meaning  not  only  to  proclaim  but  to  attest  as 
true)  (7(6  gospel  (good  news  or  glad  tidings)  of  the  grace  of 
God,  i.  e.  the  good  news  that  he  can  and  will  be  gracious  even 
to  the  chief  of  sinners  who  believes  in  Christ.  (Compare  Rom. 
B,  26.  1  Tim.  1, 15.) 

25.  And  now,  behold,  I  knov/  that  ye  all,  among 
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whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall 
see  my  face  no  more. 

The  fonnula  in  v.  22  is  repeated,  perhaps  because  lie  had 
recurred  for  a  moment  to  his  previous  ministry,  and  now 
cornea  back  to  his  anticipations  of  the  future.  In  both  cases, 
lo  {behold)  as  usual  suggests  something  unexpected.  As  if  he 
had  said, '  See  to  what  our  friendship  comes  at  last ;  after  all 
our  intimate  relations,  we  are  now  to  part,  and  part  for  ever.' 
The  original  order  is,  no  more  shall  see  my  face  ye  aU  among 
whom  I  have  gone,  literally,  I  went  through  (see  above, 
on  8, 32),  i.  e.  when  I  was  reddent  among  you.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply,  as  some  suppose,  the  presence  of  elders 
from  other  parts  of  Asia  besides  Ephesns  {see  above,  on  v.  17)  ; 
nor  is  it  an  impassioned  apostrophe  to  ail  among  whom  Paul 
had  laboured,  whether  present  or  absent.  It  is  simply  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Ephesian  elders,  not  as  individuals  merely,  but  as 
representatives.  We  have  here  still  another  description  of  his 
ministry,  but  one  with  which  we  are  already  well  acquainted, 
preaching  (heralding,  proclaiming)  the  kingdom  of  God.  (See 
above,  on  I,  3,  S,  12.  14,  22,  19,  8.)  Some  suppose  that  this 
was  merely  an  opinion  or  surmise  of  Paul  without  divine  com- 
munication or  direction ;  but  this  idea  was  expressed  in  v.  22 
by  the  phrase  not  knowing,  and  it  surely  cannot  be  assumed 
that  knowing  and  not  knowing  mean  precisely  the  same  thing. 
If  not  knowing  there  denotes  that  it  was  hidden  irom  him  and 
remained  uncertain,  then  I  know  must  mean  that  it  had  been 
revealed  in  some  way  and  was  certain.  To  atta«h  the  same 
sense  to  directly  opposite  expressions,  in  the  same  context,  and 
in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  is  to  nullify  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  only  natural  interpretation  of  Paul's  statement 
is,  that  he  did  not  know  in  detail  what  should  befall  him,  but 
ho  did  know  that  imprisonment  and  other  sufferings  awaited 
him,  and  he  did  know  that  all  those  among  whom  he  went 
about  in  Ephesus  shodd  see  his  face  no  more.  The  only  mo- 
tive for  preferring  a  different  construction  is  that  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  was  released  from  his  captivity  at  Rome 
and  did  revisit  Asia  Minor.  But  this  historical  uneert^ty, 
mstead  of  altering  the  sense  of  plain  words,  mast  itself  be 
qualified  or  settled  by  them.  There  is  no  need  even  of  avoid- 
ing the  supposed  contradiction  by  insisting  on  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  all,  as  if  Paul  meant  to  say  that  he  would  never 
more  be  seen  by  every  one  then  present,  though  he  might  be 
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seen  by  some,  perhaps  by  most  of  them.  This,  ■which  is  always 
trno  of  eyery  large  assembly,  with  respect  to  one  who  is  about 
to  leave  them,  woald  not  have  been  entitled  to  such  solemn 
utterance.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is  that  he  was 
about  to  take  a  final  leave  of  them  and  of  their  eountrj-. 

26.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that 
I  (am)  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  (men.) 

I  take  you  to  record  seems  to  mean,  I  cite  (or  summon) 
you  as  witnesses,  as  he  had  actually  done  in  vs.  18-31.  But 
the  Greek  verb  here  used  loeane,  Iteatify^  I  myself  bear  wit- 
ness, or  at  most,  with  reference  to  the  customary  form  of  oath, 
I  call  God  to  witness.  (Compare  the  use  of  the  same  verb  in 
Gal.  5,  3,  and  especially  m  Eph.  4,  17,  where  the  divine  name 
IS  expressed,  I  testify  in  the  Lord.)  This  day  is  very  strong 
in  the  original,  the  noun  day  and  the  adverb  to-day  being  both 
expressed,  a  combination  which  can  only  be  imperfectly  re-, 
tained  in  English  hj  such  phrases  as  this  very  day.  The  very 
strength  of  the  original  expression  shows  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  emphatic  and  significant,  implying  even  more  than  now  in 
vs.  22.  25.  As  if  he  had  said,  on  this  the  last  day  we  shall 
spend  together,  or  the  last  day  of  our  meeting  upon  earth,  I 
testify,  etc.  The  fact  thus  solemnly  attested  is,  that  if  they 
perished  it  would  not  be  hia  fiiult,  or  for  want  of  faithful  wara- 
mg  and  instruction  upon  his  part.  This  idea  is  expressed  in 
scriptural  and  oriental  form  by  saying,  J  am  clean  (pure,  with- 
out stain,  innocent)  fi-om  the  Uood  (i.  e.  the  murder,  or  the 
guilt  of  the  destruction)  of  aU  (i.  e.  of  all  among  whom  he  had 
laboured.)  Glean  from,  which  has  by  some  been  represented 
as  a  Hebraism,  occurs  in  classical  Greek  writers-  There  is 
obvious  allusion  in  this  passage  to  Ezek,  5,  17-21.  33,  1-9. 

27.  For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  jou 
all  the  counsel  of  God. 


?(?,  the  same  verb  that  occurs  above  in  v.  20,  but 
without  an  expressed  object  as  in  that  place.  The  essential 
meaning  is,  however,  still  the  same,  namely,  held  or  drew  back 
so  as  not  to  teU,  announce,  report,  another  verb  oecnrring  in 
that  passage,  and  with  the  same  infinitive  construction.  The 
whole  counsel  (plan  or  will)  of  God,  respecting  your  salvation, 
comprehending  the  two  cardinal  requisites  of  repentance  and 
&ith.  (Sec  above,  on  v.  21.) 
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28  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all 
the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 

Having  thus  affirmed  his  own  fidelity,  he  urgea  them  to 
follow  hia  example.  Ta-ke  heed,  the  same  verb  that  is  used 
above,  in  5,  35.  8, 6. 10. 11.  16, 14,  and  there  explained.  It 
denotes  not  mere  attention  but  attendance.  Sedulous  and 
anxions  care.  To  yourselves,  to  your  own  safety  and  salva- 
tion, as  a  prerequisite  of  usefulness  to  others.  ITie  floch,  s 
term  applied  by  Christ  himself  to  his  disciples  (Lute  12,  32j, 
and  by  Peter  to  the  church  already  organized  (1  Pet.  5,  2.  3). 
It  is  a  favourite  figure  with  the  prophets  for  the  chosen  peo- 
ple or  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  Isai.  40, 11.  63, 
11.  Jer.  13, 17,  23,2.  31,10.  51,23.  Ezek.  34,  3.  Mic.  7,  14. 
Zech.  10,  3.  11, 4.  ?.  17.)     Our  Lord  describes  himself  as  the 

food  shepherd,  and  believei-a  as  his  sheep  (John  10, 1-16.) 
'eter  describes  him  as  the  shepherd  and  bishop  (or  overseer) 
of  souls  (1  Pet.  2,  25),  and  as  the  chief  shepherd  (5,  4),  to 
■whom  ministei-s  are  under-shepherda.  Ouer  the  which  is  not 
a  correct  version,  as  it  makes  the  overseera  entirely  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  the  flock,  whereas  the  ori^al  makes 
them  a  part  of  it,  although  superior  in  ofiice.  In  which,  in 
the  midst  and  as  a  part  of  which.  The  Holy  Ghost  made,  lit- 
erally, placed  or  set,  not  only  by  creating  the  office,  but  by 
choosing  the  incumbents,  either  by  express  designation  (as  in 
13,  2),  or  by  directing  the  choice  of  others  (as  in  8,  5.)  Jiishr 
ops  is  the  Anglicised  form  of  the  Greek  word,  which  means 
overseers,  inspectors.  It  ia  here  applied  to  the  same  persons 
who  were  before  described  as  elders  (see  above,  on  v.  17), 
proving  clearly  that  the  titles  are  convertible  in  this  case,  as 
they  are  in  Tit.  1, 5-7 ;  a  conclusion  strengthened  by  the  other- 
wise inexplicable  fact,  that  both  are  never  named  together  as 
distinct  classes  of  church  officers.  (See  above,  on  11,  30.  14, 
23.  15,2.4.6.22.23.  16,  4,  and  compare  iTim.  3,  2.  5,1.17. 
19.  1  Pet.  5, 1.)  That  these  bishops  were  diocesans  with  prea- 
bytera  under  them,  is  inconsistent  with  their  being  themselves 
called  presbyters  or  elders.  That  they  were  subject  to  dio- 
cesans not  mentioned,  is  precluded  by  the  improbability  that 
these,  though  superior  in  rank,  should  have  passed  unnoticed. 
That  the  office  of  diocesan  was  vacant  at  this  time,  is  not  only 
a  gratuitous  assumption,  but  at  variance  with  the  fact  that 
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Paul,  when  he  warns  the  elders  of  approaching  daogors,  makea 
no  ailu^on  to  their  future  prelate,  but  addresses  them  as  if 
they  were  about  to  be  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  flock.  There 
is  no  tenable  ground,  therefore,  but  the  obYious  and  simple 
one,  now  commonly  adopted  even  by  Episcopalians,  that  bish- 
ops and  presbyters,  when  Paul  spoke  and  when  Luke  wrote, 
were  the  same  thing,  a  fact  affirmed  also  by  Tbeodoret  and 
Jerome.  When  it  is  added  that  the  name  bishop  was  after- 
wards assumed  by  a  higher  order  who  sncceeded  the  apostles, 
it  is  only  true  in  reference  to  a  subsequent  though  early  devi- 
ation from  the  apostolic  theory  and  practice.  Throughout  the 
New  Testament  the  same  idass  of  officers  are  called  both  pres- 
byters and  bishops.  To  feed  is  a  very  inadequate  translation 
of  the  Greek  word,  which  means  to  act  as  (or  do  ths  duty  of) 
a  sAep/ierd,  and  includes,  not  only  feeding,  but  protection,  reg- 
ulation, and  the  whole  care  of  a  shepherd  for  hia  flock.  (Com- 
pare the  use  of  the  same  verb  in  Rev.  2,  27.  12,5.  19,15, 
where  the  sense  of  feeding  is  entirely  merged  in  that  of  rul- 
ing.) TAe  church  of  God,  or  according  to  the  latest  critics, 
of  the  Lord.  Both  readings  are  very  ancient,  the  latter  being 
found  in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  the  former  in  the 
oldest  one  of  all.  The  phrase  church  of  God  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  (seel  Cor.  1,2.  10,32.  11,16.22.  15,9.  2  Cor.  1, 1. 
Gal.  1,13.  1  Thesa,  2, 14.  2Thesa.  1,4.  iTim.  3,  S),  whereas 
church  of  the  Lwd  is  withont  example  elsewhere,  Bnt  this 
feet  is  urged  as  an  argument  on  both  rades,  some  contending 
for  the  us^e  as  deckive  of  the  question,  others  accounting  for 
the  change  of  reading  as  an  unauthorized  assimilation  of  this 
one  place  to  the  others  which  have  just  been  cited.  The  in- 
terest of  the  question  arises  from  its  bearing  on  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  whose  biood,  according  to  the  common  text,  is  here 
described  as  the  blood  of  God,  a  phrase  found  in  several  of  the 
earliest  Christian  writers  (such  as  Ignatius  and  TertnlUau)  as 
ifinallusion  to  some  text  of  Scripture.  Infevoar  of  this  read- 
ing it  may  also  be  alleged  that  the  apparent  incongruity  of 
the  expression  would  naturally  tempt  men  to  amend  it,  while 
the  very  same  cause  would  prevent  its  introduction  if  it  were 
not  genuine.  The  blood  of  God  is  of  course  the  blood  of 
Christ  who,  though  a  man,  was  a  divine  person.  Piwchaacd, 
a  Greek  verb  meaning  properly  to  cause  to  remain  over,  then 
to  save  or  lay  by,  then  to  acquire  or  gain.  The  middle  voice 
denotes  specifically  to  acquire  for  one's  soli;  both  here  and  in 
the  only  other  place  where  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
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(l  "Km.  3,  13.)     The  corresponding  noun  occurs  more  fro- 

?uentlj'  and  always  in  reference  to  redemption  or  salvation. 
See  Eph.  1,  U.  1  Thess.  5,  9.  2  Thess.  2,  14,  Ileb.  10,  39. 
1  Pet.  2,  9.)  The  motive  here  urged  for  fidelity  is  not,  as  in 
V.  27,  that  their  office  was  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
that  the  church  itself  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

29.  For  I  know  tliis;  that  after  my  departing,  shall 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  nmong  you,  not  sparing  the 
flock. 

J  know  this  can  have  no  other  meaning  here  than  that  be- 
longing to  the  same  words  in  v,  25.  How  he  knew  it,  we  are 
not  informed  in  either  case ;  but  that  he  knew  it,  is  exphcitly 
affirmed  in  both.  This,  this  too,  besides  what  he  professed  to 
know  before,  J}eparting,  in  the  original  a  noun,  used  by  the 
old  Greek  writers  (as  Herodotus)  to  signify  arrival,  but  by 
Plato  and  Demosthenes,  a  going  home  again,  and  then  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  here,  departure  in  genem,  which  may  either 
let'er  to  his  death  or  to  his  leaving  them  at  this  time,  the  two 
things  coinciding  as  to  practical  effect.  (See  above,  on  v.  25.) 
Wolves,  the  natural  enemies  of  sheep,  and  therefore  used  as  a 
figure  for  those  who  ravage  or  lay  waste  the  Chui'ch.  (See 
Matt,  r,  15.  10, 16.  Lake  10,  3.  John  10, 12.)  Grievous  (from 
the  Vulgate  graves),  hterally,  heavy,  but  expl^ned  by  the 
context  to  mean  crael  and  destructive.  (See  below,  on  25,  7.) 
.Enter  in  among  you  (or  come  in  to  you),  i.  e.  from  without, 
as  distinguished  from  those  mentioned  in  the  next  verso,  ^ot 
sparing,  a  litotes  or  meiosis  (see  above,  on  v.  12)  for  devour- 


30.  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speak- 
fng  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them. 
Another  class  of  enemies  or  wasters  shall  arise  from  a  very 
different  quarter,  namely,  o/(i.  e.  oat  of;  from  among)  your  own 
selves.  Men,  not  as  opposed  to  wolves,  which  were  also  repre- 
sentatives of  human  beings,  but  a  like  dasa  described  without 
&  figure.  "Wolves  were  to  come  in  from  without,  i.  e.  wicked 
and  destructive  men,  and  such  men  were  also  to  arise  within. 
Some  suppose  the  wolves,  or  enemies  from  without,  to  denote 
persecutors,  as  distinguished  from  errorists;  but  the  only  dis- 
tinction here  intended  seems  to  be  that  between  wasters  from 
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■vvithin  and  from  without.  Shall  arise,  appear,  con.e  fonpard- 
(See  above,  oii5, 36. 37,  7,18.)  Perverse,  perverted,  or  dis. 
torted,  i.  e,  from  the  standard  of  truth  and  rectitude.  (See 
above,  on  13, 8, 10,  and  compare  Matt,  17, 17.  Luke  9,  41.  23, 
2,  Phil,  2, 15.)  /So  as  to  draw  away,  the  same  infinitive  con- 
struction that  occurs  above  in  vs.  20.  27.  It  may  here  denote 
rather  the  design,  or  the  effect,  or  both.  They  should  not 
only  teach  error  in  the  church,  but  rend  it  by  schismatical  divi- 
sions, forming  schools  or  parties.  Disciples  seems  to  mean 
disciples  of  their  own ;  but  in  the  original  it  is  the  disciples, 
i.  e.  of  Christ,  by  drawing  whom  away  from  the  belief  of  the 
truth  and  the  communion  of  the  Church,  these  schools  or  sects 
were  to  be  formed.  AJier  (or  behind)  them,  implying  not 
only  influence  and  imitation,  but  dependence  and  subjection. 
With  this  prediction  of  the  evila  ivhich  were  to  invade  the 
church  at  Ephesus  after  Paul's  departure,  may  be  compared 
the  description  of  its  actual  condition  many  years  later  in  the 
epistle  of  the  Saviour  to  it,  as  recorded  by  John  (Rev.  2.  2~7.) 
We  there  learn  that  the  church  had  been  visited  by  false  apos- 
tles, and  infested  by  the  Nicolaitans ;  bat  that  although  she 
bad  left  her  first  love  and  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  and  was 
ia  danger  of  losing  what  she  still  possessed,  she  had  endured 
and  laboured  in  her  master's  cause,  and  had  especially  un- 
masked the  false  apostles,  and  abhorred  the  practice  of  the 
Nicolaitans ;  all  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  fruit  and  the 
fulfilment  of  this  very  prophecy  and  exhortation. 

31.  Therefore  watch  and  remember  that  by  the 
space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one 
night  and  day  with  tears. 

Therefore,  because  these  dangers  threaten  you,  and  you 
have  been  forewarned  of  them.  Watch,  in  the  primary  and- 
strict  sense  of  the  verb,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  be  awake, 
be  wakeful  (1  Thess.  5, 6, 10),  and  also  in  the  secondary  and 
more  common  sense,  be  on  your  gtiard  (l  Pet.  6, 8.)  Memem- 
hering,  as  a  motive  and  example  of  eucb  vigilance,  that  Paul 
himself  had  exercised  it  night  and  day  for  three  years,  when 
the  danger  was  less  imminent.  By  the  space  of  is  supplied 
by  the  translators,  as  in  7, 42.  19, 10  (compare  13, 20,  21.  19, 
8.  34),  unless  it  be  regarded  here  as  a  part  of  the  translation 
of  the  Greek  noun,  which  denotes  a  period  or  interval  of  three 
j-ears,  like  the  corresponding  Latin  foi-m  {triennium.)     This 
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is  hero  a  round  number,  including  the  two  years  and  a  half 
expressly  mentioned  (see  above,  on  19,  8.  10),  together  with 
the  undefined  period  that  Paul  may  have  remained  there  after 
the  two  years  expired.  JViffM  and  day,  a  natural  hyperbole, 
familiar  in  all  languages,  for  cons(oM%,  uneeaangly,  at  all 
times  when  he  could  be  so  emiDloyed,  without  regard  to  his 
own  ease  and  comfort.  Ceased  not,  paused  not,  another 
hyperbolical  expression,  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way. 
With  tears,  still  another,  meaning  not  that  he  was  literally 
always  weeping,  but  that  his  whole  ministry  was  something 
more  than  a  cold  and  heartless  exhibition  of  the  truth,  being 
warmed  and  animated  by  the  tenderest  affection  towards  them, 
and  a  heartfelt'  desire  for  their  salvation.  Warning,  literally, 
putting  in  mind,  or  into  the  mind,  so  as  to  include  the  ideas 
of  instructing  and  reminding.  This  verb  and  the  correspond- 
mg  noun  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  by  Paul  alone,  with 
whom  they  are  favourite  expressions.  Each  one  (or  every  one) 
who  came  within  the  reach  of  his  instructions.  This  expres- 
sion seems  descriptive  not  of  public  but  of  personal  or  private 
warning. 

32,  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God 
and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build 
you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  aU  them 
which  are  sanctified. 

And  now,  a  third  effort  to  conclude  (see  above,  on  vs.  22, 
25),  the  others  having  fidled,  as  it  were,  from  strong  emotion 
and  unwillingness  to  leave  them.  Commend,  commit,  deposit 
for  safe  keepmg  (see  above,  on  14,  23,  and  compare  the  very  dif 
ferentuse  of  the  same  verb  inl6,  M.  17,  3.)  The  same  ideals 
expressed,  but  by  another  verb,  in  14,  26.  15,  40.  The  word 
of  his  grace  mayeither  mean  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
God's  mercy  (see  above,  on  v.  24,  14,3,  and  compare  11,  23. 
13,  43),  or  his  gra<aous  word  of  promise.  In  the  latter  case, 
what  follows  must  refer  to  God  himself;  whereas  in  the  other 
case,  it  may  be  construed  with  the  word  or  doctrine,  which  is 
able,  as  an  instrument  or  means,  to  accomplish  what  is  thus 
ascribed  to  it.  To  build  up  (or  edify),  another  favourite  of 
Paul's,  who  often  uses  it  to  signify  spiritual  progress  or  in- 
crease upon  a  firm  fonndation  and  a  certain  plan.  (See  1  Cor. 
3, 10,  12, 14.  Eph,  2,  20,  Col.  2, 1.  Jude  20,  and  compare  the 
uncompounded  form  of  the  same  verb  explained  above,  on 
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9,  31.  Inheritance,  possession  by  a  filial  right,  the  portion  of 
Bons,  Sanctified,  made  holy,  as  the  very  end  of  their  salva- 
tion (1  Theas.  4,  3.  Heh.  12, 14.) 

33.  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or 
apparel. 

His  labours  had  been  not  only  faithful  and  affectionate  but 
disinterested.  Silver  or  gold  or  raiment  of  no  one  did  I  covet, 
i.  e,  Tphen  I  was  among  yoa.  Raiment  or  clothing  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture,  as  a  principal  kind  of  riches  in  the 
east,  where  the  fashion  of  dress  seldom  changes,  and  the  son 
not  nnfrequently  inherits  the  apparel  of  his  lather.  Hence  the 
reference  to  moth  as  well  as  rost  in  Matt.  6,  19.  20.  A  similar 
profession  of  disinterestedness  is  made  by  Samuel  in  relin- 
quishing his  office  {l  Sam.  12,  3.) 

34.  Yea,  ye  yonrselves  know,  that  these  hazids 
have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that 
were  with  me. 

Here,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  discourse  (v.  18), 
he  appeals  to  their  own  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  as- 
serts. The  original  order  of  the  following  words  is,  that  to 
my  wants,  and  to  those  being  with  me,  ministered  these  hands, 
a  much  more  pointed  and  emphatic  collocation.  Whether  he 
showed  hia  hands,  as  some  suppose,  exhibiting  the  marks  of 
labour,  is  a  doubtfiil  qnestion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  form  of  expression  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
a  person  speaking,  and  would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  a  mere 
writer.  To  those  with  me,  that  is,  to  their  wants,  or  to  them 
considered  as  among  his  own  wants.  The  word  translated 
wants  (or  necessitie^  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
Paul's  writing.  Ministered,  served,  provided  for,  (See 
above,  on  13,  26,  and  below,  on  24,  23.)  Although  Paul 
teaches  clearly  that  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  entitled 
to  support,  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  this  right  in  the  Gen- 
tile churches,  lest  his  motives  should  be  liable  to  miscon- 
struction, (See  1  Cor.  9,  11-15.  2  Cor.  11,  7-12.  12,13-16. 
2  Thesa.  3,  7-12.) 

35.  I  have  shewed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  la- 
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boiiriiig  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesua,  how  he  said.  It  ia 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Showed,  the  same  verb  that  is  used  above,  in  9, 16,  and 
there  explained.  AU  things  may  be  either  the  object  of  the 
verb,  as  in  the  English  versiim,  or  an  adverbial  expression 
meaning  alioays,  or  by  all  means,  or  in  aU  things.  This  last 
constrnction  is  not  only  favoured  by  the  collocation  of  the 
words  in  Greek,  but  by  Paul's  usage  elsewhere  {see  1  Cor.  10, 
33.  Eph.  4, 16.)  So  labouring,  i.  e.  as  I  did,  with  my  oivn 
hands,  and  without  compulsion.  Ye  <mght  is  in  Greek  a  more 
indefinite  expression,  it  is  right  (or  necessary),  as  a  general 
fact  or  principle  of  duty.  The  same  word  (S«)  is  translated 
we  ought  elsewhere  (see  above  on  5, 29.)  To  support,  a  most 
expressive  Greek  verb  which,  according  to  its  etymology,  ori- 
ginally signifies  to  lay  bold  of  any  one  (or  some  thing)  oppo- 
site, as  if  to  bold  it  np.  (Commre  the  use  of  the  same  verb 
in  Luke  1, 54,  1  Tim.  6,  2.)  l%e  weak,  in  Greek  a  participle 
commonly  denoting  weak  in  body,  i.  e.  from  disease  (see  above, 
on  9,  37.  19, 12),  but  sometimes  weak  in  faith  or  conscience, 
i.  e.  scrupiilous  (compare  Rom.  4, 19.  14, 1.  2.  21.  2  Cor.  8,  9. 
II.  12.)  Some  prefer  the  latter  meaning  here,  viz.,  that  Chris- 
tians ought  to  waive  their  privilege  in  this  respeet,  in  conde- 
scension to  the  doubts  or  prejudices  of  others.  This  ^rees 
well  with  Paul's  principle  and  practice,  but  scarcely  with  the 
strong  expression  to  sustain,  support,  or  hold  up.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  explain  the  weak  as  meaning  all  who  stand  in 
need  of  such  support  from  any  cause.  This  also  agrees  better 
with  the  words  wiiich  follow,  and  which  speak  of  giving,  not 
of  refusing  to  receive  or  to  depend  on  others.  To  remember 
too  (t(),  i.  e.  we  ought  (or  it  is  right  and  necessary)  so  to  do. 
The  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  nowhere  else  preserved,  but 
breathing  the  spirit  of  his  life  and  doctrine.  As  neither  all 
his  words  nor  deeds  have  been  recorded  (see  John  21, 25), 
there  is  no  need  of  supposing  that  Paul  here  sums  up  several 
expressions  of  the  Saviom-  scattered  through  the  Gospels,  aa 
Matthew  does  the  prophecies  of  his  hiuniliation  in  the  words, 
"  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene."  (See  above,  on  2,  22,  and 
compare  Matt.  2,  23.)  It  is  much  more  natural  in  this  case  to 
regard  the  words  as  hteraUy  spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  inci- 
dentally recorded  here.  The  words  themselves  are  esq^uisitely 
simple,  but  embody  aa  important  tr'ith  and  principle  ot  action. 
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Bkssed,  happy,  or  conducive  to  happiness,  the  very  word  naed 
in  our  Lord's  beatitudes  (see  Matt.  6,  3-11,  Luke  6,  20-22), 
and  often  elsewhere,  so  that  it  may  be  described  aa  one  of  his 
favourite  expressions,  which  confirms  the  authenticity  of  Paul's 
quotation.  The  same  sentunent  is  found  in  Aristotle,  but  with 
iar  less  clearness  and  directness  of  expression ;  and  the  spirit 
of  heathenism  is  no  doubt  mnch  better  embodied  in  the 
opposite  maxim  of  an  old  poet,  "silly  the  giver,  lucky  the 
receiver." 

36.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed  with  them  all. 

These  things  Jiaving  said  (or  saying),  placing  his  knees 
(upon  the  ground),  with  them  all  he  prayed.  The  mention  of 
his  kneeling  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  not  his  customary  pos- 
ture in  public  prayer,  but  one  occasioned  by  the  strength  of 
his  emotions.  Long  after,  as  we  learn  fi-om  Justin  Martyr 
and  others,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  chnrch  to  stand  in  pub- 
lic prayer  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  although  kneeling  was  no 
doubt  used  in  smaller  circles,  as  it  is  still  by  those  who  stand 
in  public,  or  on  special  occasions,  like  the  one  before  ns. 
Prayed  with  them,  no  doubt  in  the  sense  attached  to  the 
words  now,  to  wit,  that  of  leading  the  devotions  or  praying 
in  the  name  of  all. 

37.  And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck, 
and  kissed  him, 

There  was  (or  arose)  a  great  (or  sufficient)  weeping  of  all, 
and  falling  on  his  neck  (i.  e.  embracing  him)  they  Mssed  him 
(an  emphatic  compound  form  denoting  frequency  or  tender- 
nesB.)  This  childlike  expression  both  ot  love  and  sorrow  is  to 
be  explained,  not  merely  from  ancient  or  oriental  usage,  but 
as  a  proof  of  the  intense  regard,  which  Paul  appears  to  have 
commanded  on  the  part  of  all  who  were  in  bonds  of  spiritaal 
friendship  with  him.  As  in  many  other  cases,  this  attachment 
seems  to  have  borne  due  proportion  to  the  malice  of  his 


38.  Sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 
spake,  that  they  should  sec  his  face  no  more.  And 
they  accompanied  him  unto  the  ship. 
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Sorrowing,  or  in  tbe  passive  form,  distressed,  grieved.  The 
strength  of  the  expression  may  be  learned  from  its  application 
elsewhere  to  maternal  imguish  and  the  torments  of  the 
damned.  (See  Luke  2,48,  10,24.25.)  IMbst  (of  all  is  sup- 
plied  by  the  translators),  chiefly,  or  especially,  the  usual  su- 
perlative adverb.  The  word,  not  the  whole  speech  as  the 
Greet  noun  sometimes  means  (see  above,  on  2,  41.  6,  5,  18, 
14),  but  a  particular  expression  in  it  (compare  John  6,60. 
7,36.  18,9.  19,8.  21,23.)  /Spo^e,  or  retainmg  the  pluperfect 
form,  7iad  spoken,  which  suggests  that  it  was  not  the  dose  of 
liis  discourse  that  thus  affected  them,  but  something  which  he 
had  said  before,  viz.  in  v.  25  above.  That  they  no  more  are 
{about)  his  face  to  see,  behold,  contemplate  (see  above,  on 
7,56.  8,13.  10,11.  17,16,22.  19,20.)  Accompanied,  e^con- 
ed,  literally,  sent  him  forward,  (For  the  verbal  and  tbe  social 
usage,  see  above,  on  13, 3,) 


OnAPTEE  XXI. 

This  division  of  the  text  contains  the  uoticlvision  of  Paul's 
voyage  from  Greece  to  Syria,  his  last  recorded  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  close  of  his  active  ministry  or  labours  as  a  free- 
man. The  chapter  opens  with  a  very  particular  itinerary  of 
liis  route  from  Miletus  to  Tyre  (1-3.)  He  spends  a  week 
there,  and  one  day  at  Ptolemais  (4-7.)  Ho  next  visits  Cesa- 
rea,  where  Agabiis  foretells  his  imprisonment,  and  his  friends 
endeavour  to  dissuade  bun  from  continuing  his  journey  (8-14.) 
The  next  stage  is  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  welcomed  by  the 
brethren  and  the  elders  with  James  at  their  head  (15-18.) 
They  rejoice  in  the  conversion  of  tbe  Gentiles,  but  describe 
the  converted  Jews  as  numerous  and  zealous  for  the  law,  and 
prepossessed  against  Paul  as  one  who  taught  men  to  neglect 
it  (19-21,)  They  advise  him  to  conciliate  these  zealots  by  au 
act  of  ceremonial  conformity,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
reiterate  the  previous  decision  as  to  Gentile  converts  (22-26.) 
Paul  accepts  their  counsel,  but  while  acting  on  it,  is  attacked 
tumultuoualy  by  the  Jews  with  a  design  to  kill  him  (26-30.) 
He  is  rescued  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  but  pursued  by  the  in- 
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furiatcd  mob  (31-36.)  The  Roman  commander  takes  him  for 
another  person,  hut  on  being  undeceiYed,  allows  him  to  ad- 
dress the  people  {37-40.} 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  we  were  gotten 
from  them,  and  had  launched,  we  came  with  a  sixaight 
course  unto  Coos,  and  the  (day)  following  unto  Eliodes, 
and  from  thence  unto  Patara — 

^  And  witen  (or  as)  it  happened  that  toe  saiUd,  i.  e.  from 
MUetus,.  where  the  previous  discourse  was  uttered.  (See 
above,  on  20, 17.)  After  we  were  ffotten,  literally,  having  been 
torn  from  them,  which  means  more  than  mere  departure, 
namely,  painful  and  reluctant  separation.  (See  above,  on  1, 4. 
18, 1.  2.)  .E(XWS(mi^Ai,  the  same  Greek  compound  as  in  16, 11, 
Coos  (or  Gos),  a  small  but  fertile  ishmd  near  the  coast  of  Carht, 
femous  of  old  for  wine,  silk,  cotton,  the  worahip  of  Esculapius, 
and  the  residence  of  Hip^pocrates.  It  is  now  called  Stanoo, 
said  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of  a  Greek  phrase  meaning  to  (or 
irtto)  Cos.  FoUowing,  literally,  in  order,  next.  Hhodes,  an- 
other Carian  island,  one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  famed  for  its  Colossus,  or  gigantic  statue  of  Apol- 
lo, which  however  was  now  prostrate  or  in  ruins.  Patara,  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus, 
where  Apollo  was  beheved  to  utter  oracles  at  certain  seasons, 
and  hence  derived  one  of  his  epithets  or  titles  (JPatareus.) 
The  minuteness  and  exactness  of  this  narrative  evince  that  it 
proceeds  from  an  eye-witness,  while  the  nautical  phraseology 
shows  him  to  have  been  familiar  witli  the  sea,  though  not  a 
seaman  by  profession. 

2.  And  finding  a  ship  sailing  over  unto  Phenicia, 
we  went  aboard  and  set  forth. 

Sailing  over,  crossing,  passing  through  the  intervening 
sea,  which  may  either  mean,  about  to  do  so  now,  the  present 
being  then  used  for  the  future,  or  accustomed  to  do  so  peri- 
odically, in  which  case  the  present  participle  has  its  proper 
sense.  Phenicia,  see  above,  on  11, 19.  12,20.  15,3.  There 
was  an  open  sea,  and  no  doubt  constant  trade,  between  the 
Lycian  and  Phenician  ports.  "Went  aboard,  literally,  aseend- 
ing,  mounting,  hut  applied  (as  here)  to  going  on  board  ship  by 
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Mart  {(,,  51)  and  John  (21, 3.)  Set  forth,  the  -word  translated 
^a«rteAe(^inv.l,  and  explained  above,  on  13, 13.  16,11,  18,21. 
20,  3. 13. 

3.  Now  when  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it 
on  the  left  hand,  and  sailed  into  Syria,  and  landed  at 
Tyre;  for  there  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  burden. 

When  we  had  discovered  is  another  technical  expression, 
hein^  in  form  a  paedve  participle,  not  easily  ti-anslated  into 
English.  The  nearest  approach  perhaps  is  ^inff  (or  having 
been)  shown  Cj/pms,  i,  e.  made  to  see  it  at  a  distance,  passing 
in  sight  of  it.  As  to  the  island  itseif)  see  above,  on  4,  36.  11, 
19.20.  13,4.  15,89.  The  apparent  play  upon  words  here 
(left  it  on  the  k/t)  is  confined  to  the  translation,  the  origin^ 
containing  two  entirely  different  terms,  the  last  literally  mean- 
ing  toell  named  (or  of  good  name)  and  then  lueky,  in  which 
secondary  sense-it  was  applied,  by  a  superstitious  euphemism, 
to  the  left  hand  or  rfde,  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  unlucky,  though  they  did  not  dare  to  call  it  so.  On  the 
left  hand  is  in  Greek  a  dngle  word,  and  that  an  adjective 
agreeing  irith  the  noun  or  pronoun  {leaving  it  sinister  or  left) 
lliey  SMled  therefore  to  the  south  of  Cyprus,  as  Paal,  on  his 
first  misfflonary  voyage,  had  traversed  its  whole  length  from 
east  to  west  (see  above,  on  13,  5.  6.)  Sailed  into  Syria,  i.  e. 
completed  our  voyage  to  it.  (See  above,  on  20, 3,  and  com- 
pare 18, 18.)  Zanded,  literally,  were  brought  dovm,  the  con- 
verse or  correlative  expression  to  the  one  employed  above  in 
V.  1.  (See  below,  on  27, 8,  28,12,)  J^/*^!  t^^ '^^ous  sea-port 
and  commercial  city  of  Phenieia,  which  with  Palestine  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  (See  above,  on  12, 20.) 
There,  literally,  thither,  which  may  here  have  the  former  sense, 
as  it  seems  to  have  elsewhere  (see  below,  on  22, 5),  or  be  strict- 
ly understood  as  implying  previous  motion  (goin^  thither  to 
unload),  or  motion  trom  the  bai'bour  to  the  town  itself.  Was 
to  unlade,  literally,  was  unlading,  which  admits  of  the  same 
two  constructions  as  the  partidple  crossing  (see  above,  on  v, 
1.)  Jler  burden,  literally,  t/ie  load  (or  cargo),  elsewhere  put 
for  merchandise  or  wares  in  general  (see  Rev.  18, 11, 12.) 

4.  And  finding  disciples,  we  tarried  there  seven 
days ;  who  said  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit,  that  he 
should  not  go  up  to  Terusalem. 
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Finding,  after  searoh  or  previona  inquiry.  (See  above,  on 
11, 26,  where  tlie  less  emphatic  uneompoimded  form  is  used.) 
The  gospe!  had  been  eai-Iy  introduced  into  Phenicia  (see  above, 
on  II,  19.  16,3);  but  the  Tjiian  Christians  were  probably 
few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  though  enough  to 
verify,  at  least  prospeetivdy,  the  prophecy  in  Isai.  23, 18  (com- 
pare Pa.  87, 4.)  Tarried,  staid  over,  remained  longer  than 
they  had  expected  (see  above,  on  10, 48.  12,16.  15,34.)  This 
was  probably  because  the  ship  was  long  dischar^ng  its  cargo. 
The  abrupt  construction  of  the  relative  in  English  is  exactly 
copied  from  the  Greet.  Through  the  Spirit,  under  his  influ- 
ence, by  inspiration,  (See  above,  on  1, 2.  11,  28.)  Not  to  as- 
cend (or  go  up),  the  expression  commonly  employed  in  speak- 
ing of  motion  to  the  Holy  City.  (See  above,  on  11,  2.  15, 2, 
18,  22.)  lliis  was  not  a  divine  command  to  Paul,  but  an  in- 
ference of  the  disciples  from  the  fact,  which  was  revealed  to 
them,  that  Paul  would  there  be  in  great  danger.  It  was  not 
revealed  to  them,  as  it  was  to  him,  that  he  must  go  np  at 
all  hazards.  ShotUd  not  go  vp,  besides  being  an  unnecessary 
deviation  fi-om  the  form  of  the  original,  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  moral  obligation  more  distmctly  than  the  simple  infin- 
itive,  not  to  go  up,  i.  e.  if  he  valued  his- own  ease  and  safety. 


6.  And  when  we  had  accomplished  those  days,  we 
departed  and  went  onr  way  j  and  they  all  brought  us 
on  our  way,  with  wives  and  children,  till  (we  were)  out 
of  the  city ;  and  we  kneeled  do^vn  on  the  shore,  and 
prayed. 

And  when  it  happened  (or  befell)  us  to  complete  the  daye, 
i.  e.  the  days  of  this  involuntary  stay  at  Tyre.  Some  under- 
stand the  verb,  however,  in  the  sense  of  thoroughly  equipping 
or  supplying  (compare  2  Tim.  3, 17),  and  refer  it  to  the  ^ip, 
when  we  had  got  (it)  ready  (during)  the  days ;  but  this  con- 
struction is  less  natural.  Going  out  we  journeyed  (or  de- 
?arted),  aU  escorting  us  (see  above,  on  15, 23.  20,  38)  until 
or  as  far  as)  outside  of  the  city  /  we  were  is  supplied  by  the 
translators,  Flacing  the  knees,  precisely  as  in  20,  33,  but 
with  the  local  specification  here,  upon  the  shore  or  beach  (see 
below,  on  27,  39.  40.)  ~We  prayed,  i,  e.  the  whole  company, 
though  led  no  doubt  by  the  Apostle,  as  in  20,  36, 
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6,  And  when  we  had  taken  our  leave  one  of  an- 
other, we  took  ship,  and  they  returned  horae  again. 

Taken  OUT  leave,  tlie  verb  translated  saluted  in  the  next 
verse  and  in  v.  19  below,  and  in  18, 22  above  (in  20, 1  it  is 
embraced.)  Took  ship,  the. same  verb  that  is  rendered  went 
aboard  in  v.  2,  but  without  the  noun,  which  is  here  expressed. 
Home  again,  literally,  to  their  own  (things  or  places,  as  in 
John  19, 27),  not  to  tmir  own  friends  (as  in  24,  23  below),  the 
own  being  masculine  there  and  neuter  here,  (Both  forms  are 
combined  in  John  1, 11.)  The  mention  of  these  unimportant 
hut  impressive  circumstances  would  not  have  occurred  to  any 
hut  a  witness  of  the  scene  which  he  describes. 

7.  And  when  we  had  finished  (our)  course  from 
TjTe,  we  came  to  Ptolemais,  and  saluted  the  brethren, 
and  abode  with  them  one  day. 

£ut  we,  as  the  other  party,  here  opposed  to  those  whom 
we  have  just  seen  going  home.  Saving  finished  the  voj/age, 
not  merely  from  Tyre,  but  the  whole  of  their  journey  by 
water.  From  Tyre  came  down  to  jPtolemais  (see  above,  on 
16, 1,  18, 19.  24.  20, 15.)  The  Greek  collocation  makes  the 
construction  less  ambiguous,  the  voyage  hg,ving  finished,  from 
Tyre  vie  came.  The  aorist  participle  may  denote  asimultaneous 
act,  as  in  1,  24.  19, 2.  Finishing  the  voyage  (or  the  maritime 
part  of  our  journey),  we  came  down,  i.  e.  in  the  act  of  coming 
down  we  finished  it.  Ptokmais,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  places  in  the  world,  the  Acco  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  name  it  still  retains  among  the  Arabs,  while  its  modern 
European  name  is  A&-e,  or  in  French  more  fully,  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  from  the  Hospitallei-s,  or  Knights  of  St.  John,  by 
whom  it  was  once  occupied.  It  is  situated  noith  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and  is  stiD  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast.  It  was  as- 
signed to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  but  never  actually  occupied  by 
them  (Judges  1,31,)  It  was  so  near  the  frontier,  that  the 
ancient  geographers  assigned  it  to  Phenicia,  and  a  dictum  of 
the  Talmud  says  that  it  is  and  is  not  in  the  land  of  Israel.  It 
was  called  Ptolemais  no  doubt  as  a  compliment  to  some  of  the 
Ptolemies  or  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt.  It  is  femous  in  his- 
tory for  its  sieges,  not  only  during  the  Crusades,  and  in  the 
wars  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution,  hut  also  in  the 
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latest  times,  having  been  bombarded  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in 
1832,  and  by  the  Austrians  and  English  in  1840. 

8.  And  the  next  (day)  we  that  were,  of  Paul's  com- 
pany departed  and  came  imto  Cesarea ;  and  we  en- 
tered into  the  house  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  which  was 
(one)  of  the  seven,  and  abode  with  him. 

Thf,  next  day,  literally  on  the  morrow,  as  in  10,  9.  23.  24. 
H,  20.  20,7.  We  that  were  of  I'auPs  company,  literally, 
those  about  Paul,  the  idiomatic  phrase  employed  above  in 
13,  13,  and  there  explained,  but  here  rejected  by  the  latest 
critics,  as  not  found  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  and  probably 
added  to  be^n  a  pericope  or  lesson.  The  reading  then  is 
simply,  we  d^arted,  literally,  going  out,  i.  e.  from  Ptolemais. 
Cesarea,  the  new  sea-port  on  the  Mediterranean,  built  by 
Herod  the  Great  upon  the  site  of  Straton's  Tower,  and  when 
Paul  was  there  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Procurator  of 
Judea.  (See  above,  on  8,  40.  fl,  30.  10, 1.  12,  19.  18,  22,  and 
below,  on  23, 23. 24. 33.)  Entered  (iiterally,  entering)  into  the 
house  of  Philip  the  JSoangelist  (not  the  Apostle,  but)  one  of 
the  seven  (whose  appointment  is  recorded  in  6, 3, 6.)  It  has 
been  disputed  how  lie  could  be  absent  from  Jerusalem,  unless 
he  bad  reigned  his  office  there.  Some  say  the  office  was 
itself  a  temporary  one  (but  see  Phil.  1, 1.  1  Tim.  3,  8. 12.)  A 
more  satisfactory  reply  is  furnished  by  the  history  itself,  from 
which  we  learn  that  in  the  persecution  on  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, all  the  chiu'ch  at  Jerusalem  were  scattered  abroad 
throughout  Judea  and  Samaria  except  the  Apostles  (see 
above,  on  8, 1.)  Among  those  thus  dispersed  was  Philip,  who 
seems  never  to  have  gone  back  after  the  re-organization  of  the 
church  in  which  be  was  ordained  a  deacon.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  "purchased  (or  acquired)  to  himself  a  good  degree" 
(iTim,  3,  13),  and  had  long  been  doing  "the  work  of  an  e«a)i- 
gelist "  (2  Tim.  4,  5.)  This  word  strictly  means  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  but  is  specially  applied  to  a  particular  office  in  the 
primitive  church.  It  does  not  express,  as  in  modern  times, 
;he  negative  idea  of  a  minister  without  charge,  or  a  mere  itin- 
erant preacher ;  nor  the  more  positive  idea  of  a  missionaiy,  of 
a  commissioner  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  tor  a  special 
or  temporary  puqDose ;  but  a  stated  office  in  the  apostolical 
church  of  great  importance.  While  the  local  government  and 
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ordinary  teaching  of  the  church  were  committed  to  its  elders, 
the  work  of  preaching  was  pei-formed  by  the  Apostles,  and  by 
others  wliom  they  sent  forth  for  the  pm-pose,  and  who  are 
called  Prophets  when  inspired,  but  Evangelists  in  reference  to 
their  essential  fnnetiona,  just  as  the  same  persons  were  called 
Presbyters  and  Bishops  (see  above,  on  20,  28.)  This  was  a 
temporary  system,  suited  to  the  period  of  organization  and 
foi-mation,  and  to  fee  gradually  superseded  by  the  pastors  and 
teachers  of  particular  congregations,  who  began  to  take  the 
place  of  these  itinerant  instructors  before  the  end  of  the  Apos- 
tohe  age,  as  appears  from  Paul's  enumeration  of  church-offices 
ill  Eph.  4, 1 1 ,  "he  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and 
some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,"  with  an  ob- 
vious reference  in  the  folio  wmg  verses  to  the  temporary  natui-e 
and  design  of  the  arrangement.  This  important  office  Philip 
had  been  executing  since  be  left  Jerusalem,  if  not  before,  al- 
though his  ordination  to  it  is  not  exprcsslyrecorded,  as  his  being 
made  a  deacon  is,  not  for  its  own  sake,  bnj  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  gi-eat  events  occasioned  by 
it.  (See  above,  on  6,  6.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  Paul  and 
Philip  had  been  formerly  acquainted,  being  both  Hellenists 
and  in  Jerusalem  together  (see  above,  on  6, 5,  1,  58.)  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  Apostle  would  naturally  take  up  his 
abode  with  Philip,  not  only  as  a  labourer  in  the  same  field  with 
himself,  but  as  being  now,  perhaps,  the  stated  pastor  and 
teacher  of  the  Gentile  church  at  Cesarea,  formed  at  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius.     (See  above,  on  10,  48.  11,18.) 

9.  And  the  same  man  had  four  daughters,  virgins, 
which  did  prophesy. 

With  respect  to  Philip's  family,  an  interesting  iact  is 
stated,  namely,  that  his  four  unmarried  daughters,  no  doubt 
still  residing  with  him,  were  inspii-ed,  literally,  propkest/in;;, 
not  as  pubho  teachei-s,  which  would  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  Paul's  principle,  as  laid  down  both  before  and  after  these 
occurrences  (I  Cor.  14,  34. 35.  1  Tim.  2,12),  but  in  private, 
perhaps  actually  prophesying  in  the  strict  sense  at  the  time  ol 
Paul's  arrival,  i.  e.  predicting  what  was  to  beGill  him,  Hke  the 
Tyiian  disciples  (see  above,  on  v.  4.)  This  would  account  for 
the  mention  of  the  circumstance,  without  assuming,  as  some 
Romish  writers  do,  that  Philip's  daughters  were  the  first  nuns 
of  the  Christian  cliiirch.     Their  virginity  is  probably  referred 
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to,  only  as  a  reason  for  tbeir  being  still  at  home,  and  not  as  hav- 
ing any  necessary  connection  with  their  inspiration.  We  read 
of  prophetesses  under  the  old  economy,  not  only  wives  of 
prophets  (Isai.  8,  3),  but  themselves  inspired,  from  Miriam 
(Ex.  15,  20)  and  Hnldah  (2  Kings  22,  U),  to  Noadiah  (Neh. 
6,  14)  and  Anna  (Lake  2,  36.)  Joel's  promise  of  extraordi 
nary  spiritual  gifts  was  to  servants  of  both  sexes,  and  to  daugh- 
ters as  well  as  sons.  (See  above,  on  2, 17. 18.)  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  present  participle  (prophesying)  was  not 
intended  to  describe  a  constant  but  a  special  momentary  in- 
spiration pro  hac  vice,  which  would  make  what  they  predicted 
stiU  more  striking  and  impressive. 

10.  And  as  we  tarried  (there)  many  days,  there 
came  down  from  Judea  a  certain  prophet,  named 
Agabus. 

We  remaining  (longer),  staying  over,  the  same  verb  as  in 
V.  4.  Many,  literally,  more,  i.  e.  more  than  one,  equivalent 
to  our  modem  use  of  several.  (See  above,  on  13,  Sit)  That 
the  prophesying  of  Philip's  daughters  had  respect  to  Paul's 
captivity,  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  this  verse,  which 
immediately  connects  with  it  another  intimation  of  the  same 
sort  itom  a  very  different  quarter.  As  if  he  had  said,  '  these 
prophetic  waramgs  of  the  four  inspired  vii'gins  were  confirm- 
ed, before  we  left  the  place,  by  a  prophet  from  Judea,'  Tiiis 
last  expression  may  denote  Jerusalem  (see  above,  on  11, 1.29), 
or  that  part  of  Judea  nearest  to  Cesarea,  where  Agabus  may 
have  been  when  he  heard  of  Paul's  arrival.  The  former  is 
more  probable,  as  he  is  said  to  have  come  down,  although  this 
might  have  reference  merely  to  the  site  of  Cesarea  on  the  sea- 
coast.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  disputing  the  identity 
of  this  man  with  the  prophet  who  foretold  the  famine,  and 
gave  occasion  to  Paul's  first  official  mission  to  Jerusalem,  (See 
above,  on  11,  27-30.)  That  two  contemporary  prophets  of 
Judea  should  have  borne  the  not  very  common  name  of  Aga- 
bus, though  not  incredible  if  well  attested,  is  in  itself  much 
more  improbable  than  that  Luke  might  mention  him  a  second 
time  without  referring  to  his  previous  appearance.  (Compare 
the  reference  to  Barnabas  in  4, 36.  9, 27^  It  does  not  foUow 
from  these  two  cases  of  prediction,  that  Agabus  was  a  prophet 
only  in  the  strict  sense,  and  not  in  the  wider  and  more  usual 
New  Testament  sense  of  an  inspired  teacher.     If  these  had 
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been  the  only  instances  of  lus  foretelling  things  to  come,  they 
wonld  still  have  been  entitled,  fi-om  their  veiy  nature,  to  a 
more  espUcit  record  than  his  ordmary  teachings,  although 
equally  inspired. 

11.  And  when  he  was  come  unto  us,  he  took  Paul's 
girdle,  and  bound  his  own  liands  and  feet,  and  said, 
Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem bind  the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall 
deliver  (him)  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles. 

Coming  to  us,  i.  e.  to  the  honse  of  Philip,  either  as  the 
place  of  usual  resort  for  Christians,  or  because  Paul  and  his 
company  were  lodged  there.  It  is  probably  though  not  neces- 
sarily impUed  that  Agabus  came  to  Cesarea  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  uttering  this  prediction.  Tahvng,  or  more  exaetly, 
taking  up  (as  in  20,  9  above),  or  taking  away  (as  m  8,  33 
above.)  If  the  fonner,  the  idea  is  that  Agabus  picked  up 
Paul's  girdle,  which  he  had  laid  aside  while  in  the  house  (see 
above,  on  12,  8.)  K  the  latter,  that  he  took  it  from  his  per- 
son, which  may  then  have  been  a  part  of  the  symbolical  action, 
or  prophecy  by  deed  as  well  as  word,  of  wluch  wo  have  re- 
peated instances  in  the  old  Testament,  and  one  relating  aleo 
to  a  girdle.  (See  Jer.  13, 1. 10,  and  compare  Isai.  20, 2.  Ezek. 
4, 1.  8.  6, 1.  1  Kings  22,  11,  &c.)  The  girdle  was  made  use 
of,  in  the  case  before  us,  not  because  it  happened  to  be  lying 
near,  or  simply  as  an  article  of  dress,  but  becanse  it  was  esseo- 
tial  to  aO  active  movement,  and  therefore  a  ^miliar  metaphor  or 
emblem  of  vigorous  and  energetic  action.  (See  Job  12,  1 8.  2 1 . 
Pa.  18, 32.  ProT.  31, 17.  Isai.  5,  27.  11,5.  Luke  12, 3S.  Eph. 
6, 14.)  To  bind  him  with  his  own  girdle,  therefore,  expressed 
far  more  than  to  bind  him  with  the  strongest  cord  or  heaviest 
chmn.  His  own  hands  and  feet  is  the  unequivocal  reading  of 
the  five  oldest  manuscripts  {Ihutou)  and  latest  critics.  The  re- 
ceived text  is  ambiguous  (auroi)  or  aurou)  and  may  be  refen-ed 
either  to  Paul  or  Agabus.  But  although  the  fonner  reference 
may  seem  to  agree  better  with  the  fact  that  it  was  Paul's  gir- 
dle, not  his  own,  the  other  is  not  only  required  by  the  true 
text,  but  is  in  itself  more  probable,  as  the  acting  or  binding 
Paul  himself  for  such  a  purpose  would  have  been  indohcats 
and  inconvenient.  Thus  (literally,  these  things)  saith  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  formida  equivalent  to  Thus  a«itA  the  Z-ord  iq 
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ancient  prophecy,  and  claiming  for  the  words  of  Acabus  direct 
diiine  authority.  The  original  order  of  his  words  is,  77ie  man 
whose  ia  this  girdle,  so  shall  bind  in  Jerusalem  the  Jews,  <6c. 
77iua  (or  so),  i.  e.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  paralyze  or  cripple 
his  estraordjiiary  energy.  I>eliver  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
Greek  verb,  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  treacherous 
proceeding,  although  frequently  applied  to  the  betrayal  of  our 
Lord  by  Judas.  (See  above,  on  3, 13,  and  compare  the  use 
ofth6sameverbin6,14.  T,42.  8,3.  12,4.  14,26.  15,26.40. 
16,  4.)  The  Gentiles,  literally,  nations,  i.  e.  other  nations, 
not  Jews  (see  above,  on  4,27.  1,i5.  9,15.  10,45,  11,1.18, 
13,42.  14,2.  15,3.  13,6.)  This  whole  prediction,  with  ita 
symbolical  accompaniment,  though  derived  remotely  from  an 
aucient  usage,  takes  its  foi-m  directly  from  our  Saviour's  pro- 
phecy of  Peter's  martyrdom,  recorded  in  John  21,  18.  19. 

13.  And  when  wc  heard  these  things,  both  we  and 
they  of  that  place  besought  him  not  to  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

SotA  we  (i.  e.  the  writer  and  the  others  who  came  with 
him)  and  they  of  that  place,  literally,  the  local  (Christians), 
i.  e.  those  of  Cesarea.  Besought,  an  expressive  and  significant 
Greek  word,  which  means  in  different  connections,  to  invite, 
entreat,  exhort,  console,  which  last  sense  would  here  be  inap- 
propriate. (See  above,  on  8,81.  9,38,  11,23.  13,42.  14,22. 
15,32.  16,9.16.39.40.  19,31.  20,2.12.)  This  unanimous 
importunate  request  was  prompted  by  the  concurrent  and  ac- 
cumulating tokens  of  impending  danger.  It  imphes,  of  course, 
that  they  were  only  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  not  with 
the  express  communication  of  the  divine  will,  which  had  been 
made  to  Paul  alone,  (See  above,  on  v.  4,  and  below,  on  v.  13.) 
These  Christians,  therefore,  were  not  guilty  of  dissuading 
Paul  ii-om  obeying  a  divine  command,  but  simply  exercised 
the  right,  which  all  possess,  of  judgmg  for  themselves  or  others 
in  a  doubtful  case. 

13.  Then  Paul  answered,  What  mean  ye  to  weep 
and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready  not  to  be 
bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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Then,  bnt,  or  and  (Se.)  What  mean  ye  to  weep,  literally, 
lohal  do  ye  vieeping  f  i.  e.  what  ia  this  that  you  are  doing  ?  or, 
without  interrogation,  see  what  you  are  doing,  or  consider  tUe 
effect  of  your  own  conduct,  which  is  amply  to  aggravate  my 
present  sufferings,  -without  diminishing  my  danger,  or  affecting 
my  unalterable  resolution.  To  break  (literally,  crushing, 
shivering)  my  heart,  i.  e.  weakening,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  iny 
courage,  and  endeavouring  to  shake  my  resolution,  by  work, 
ing  on  my  own  fears  and  my  sympathy  with  your  distress. 
The  same  verb  {in  its  uncompounded  form)  is  used  by  Aristo- 
phanes and  Xenophon  to  signify  the  moral  weakness  caused 
by  vicious  indulgence.  For  has  reference  to  something  not 
expressed,  e,  g. '  it  is  in  vain,'  or  '  cease  these  fruitless  effoi-ts 
to  unman  me.'  The  onginal  order  is,  for  I,  not  only  to  be 
hound,  hut  also  to  die,  at  Jerusalem,  am  ready,  die.  This  last 
phrase  is  in  Greek  still  more  expressive,  and  might  be  ren- 
dered, hold  (myself)  in  readiness.  It  is  elsewhere  used  only 
by  Pan]  (2  Cor.  12, 14)  and  Peter  (1  Pet.  4, 5.)  Ibr  the  name 
of  the  l^d  Jesus,  not  merely  for  hia  sake,  or. for  the  honour 
of  being  called  by  his  name,  but  for  all  that  his  name  or  names 
import,  viz,  his  sovereignty,  Messiahship,  and  saving  grace. 
(See  above,  on  5, 41,  9, 16.  15,  2G.) 

14.  And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  we 
ceased,  saying.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 

Ife  not  being  persuaded,  or  not  obeying,  both  which  ideas 
are  suggested  by  the  Greek  verb,  in  accordance  with  its  usage 
and  its  foi-m,  which  may  be  either  pasave  or  middle.  The 
word  may  have  been  employed  here  to  express  the  pregnant 
sense  of  an  obedience  prompted  by  conviction,  as  distinguished 
from  concession  to  mere  force  or  even  to  authority.  Of  this 
sense  we  have  had  already  three  examples  in  a  single  chapter 
(see  above,  on  5,  36.  37.  40),  and  in  the  present  case  it  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  as  conveying  the  distinct  but  perfectly  com- 
patible ideas,  that  Paul  was  not  convinced  by  their  representa- 
tions, and  therefore  did  not  yield  to  their  mistaken  wishes, 
being  fortified  not  mereb-  by  his  natural  decision,  but  also  by 
his  certain  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  that  he  should  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  whatever  might  befall  him  there.  Though 
lie  does  not  seem  to  have  avowed  this  knowledge  even  now, 
his  fiiends  appear  to  have  inferred  it  from  his  fixed  determina- 
tion.     We  ceased,  or  more  exactly  acquiesced,  not  merely  held 
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their  peace,  but  sulmiitted  to  .Ms  positive  deeiaon,  as  appears 
from  their  own  words  here  recorded.  (For  the  meaniiig  of 
the  Greek  verb,  see  above,  on  11,  18.)  The  mil  of  the 
Zord  be  done  (or  happen,  come  tc  pass)  is  understood  by  some 
as  a  quotation  or  allusion  to  the  uiird  petition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (Matt.  6, 10.  Luke  U,  2),  the  substance  Mid  indeed 
the  very  terms  of  which  were  no  doubt  daily  in  the  minds  and 
on  the  Hps  of  the  first  Christians.  These  words  might  also  be 
explained  as  an  expression  of  submission  to  the  Lord's  will  in 
allowing  Paul  to  rush,  as  it  were,  blindfold  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion ;  but  the  natural  im;pression,  made  perhaps  on  every  read- 
er, is  the  one  already  given,  to  wit,  that  of  acquiescence  in 
Paul's  oWn  decision,  as  itself  indicative  of  what  the  Lord  would 
have  him  to  do.     (See  above,  on  9,  6,  and  below,  on  23,  10.) 

15.  And  after  those  days  we  took  up  our  carriages, 
and  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

After  these  days,  i,  e.  at  the  end  of  the  several  (or  many) 
days  mentioned  in  v.  10.  Carriages  is  here  used  ill  its  old 
English  sense  of  things  carried,  bearing  the  same  felalion  to 
the  verb  carry,  that  luggage  does  to  tlie  verb  lug,  and  baggage 
to  the  verb  bag.  This  use  of  the  noun  occurs  in  Spenser  and 
in  several  other  places  of  the  English  Bible.  (See  Jadg.  18, 1. 
1  8.101.1?,  20.22.  Isai.  10, 28.)  £;  was  here  gratuitously  intro- 
duced by  the  last  translators,  being  found  in  neither  of  the 
older  veraons.  (Wiclif :  were  made  ready.  Tyndale :  made 
ourselves  ready,  Cranmer :  took  up  our  burtJiens,  Geneva  : 
trussed  up  our  fard^,  Wafi\m&:  being  pr^ared)  Thewhoie 
phrase  answers  to  one  Greek  word,  a  pai'ticiple,  which  might 
be  more  exactly  rendered,  having  packed  away  (our  bag- 
gie) ;  either  in  the  sense  of  stowing  away  what  they  did  not 
need  upon  their  joui-ney  to  Jerusalem,  or  in  that  of  paehing 
off  (or  forwarding)  all  their  effects.  The  latter  explanation 
presupposes  that  the  particle  {airo),  with  which  the  verb  is  here 
compounded,  gives  it  the  sense  of  packing  up  and  sending  off, 
the  nearest  approach  to  which  in  classical  usage  is  the  sense 
of  clearing  dishes  from  a  table,  which  is  found  in  Suidas.  To 
the  first  sense  above  given  it  has  been  objected  that  if  tliej 
ivisbed  to  stow  away  superfluous  incumbrances,  they  would 
have  done  so  at  PtoleUiais,  where  their  seorvoyage  ended  (see 
above,  on  v.  7.)  But  the  plan  may  have  been  formed  after 
leaving  that  place;  or,  which  is  still  more  probable,  Paul  may 
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have  expected  to  return  very  soon  to  Cesarea  on  his  way  to 
Rome  (see  above,  on  19,  21.)  He  would  sailin  that  case,  not 
from  Ptolemais  but  from  Cesarea,  as  he  actually  did,  but  not 
till  after  a  delay  and  imprisonment  of  more  than  two  years. 
(See  below,  on  24,27.  27,1.)  AU  these  constructions  have 
respect  to  the  received  text  (diroo-Kcuao-u/iccot),  for  which  the 
latest  editors,  on  the  authority  of  several  of  the  oldest  mana- 
scripts,  have  substituted  another  compound  form  of  the  same 
verb  {eirto-Koiua-a/ievoi),  more  common  m  the  classics,  where  it 
means  to  fit,  prepare,  or  famish  (as  a  meal,  a  honie,  a  ship, 
etc.),  in  which  sense  Tyndale,  and  the  Ehemisb  version  under- 
stand it  here,  while  the  modem  writers  take  it  in  the  moro 
specific  sense  of  packing  up,  and  so  preparing  for  a  journey. 
Went  up,  literally,  ffo  up,  in  the  present  t«nse,  a  graphic  form 
of  nan-ative,  much  used  not  only  by  ancient,  but  by  modem, 
and  especially  by  French  historians. 

16.  There  went  with  us  also  (certain)  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Cesarea,  and  brought  with  them  one  Mnason 
of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,  with  whom  wc  should  lodge. 

And  (Se)  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  is  omitted  in  the 
English  version,  or  perhaps  merged  in  the  ai»o,  which  how- 
ever corresponds  to  a  distinct  Greek  particle  (koi.)  Disciples, 
i,  e.  Christians,  membei's  of  the  church  there.  Of  (or  from) 
Cesarea,  which  may  either  mean  belonging  to  it  (as  in  10, 23. 
12, 1,  15, 5.  19, 13),  or  denote  more  strictly  motion  from  it 
(as  in  vs.  1.  7.  10  above.)  Went  (or  came)  with  us,  means  of 
course  to  Jerusalem,  there  heing  nothing  to  restrict  or  qnaliiy 
the  language,  as  in  v.  5,  and  in  15,  3,  20,  38.  The  construc- 
tion in  the  last  clause  is  unitsual  and  ambiguous,  so  as  to  leave 
the  meaning  doubtful  upon  one  point.  This  is  the  question, 
whether  the  disciples  brought  Paul  to  Mnason  in  Jerusalem, 
or  Mnason  to  Paul  in  Cesarea.  In  the  one  case  the  construc- 
tion is,  '  bringing  (us  to  one)  with  whom  we  might  be  lodged ' 
— ^in  the  other,  'brinmng  (one)  with  whom  we  might  be 
lodged,'  &c.  The  English  version  changes  the  order  of  the 
sentence,  and  inserts  "  irith  them,"  which  is  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal. The  first  construction  ia  now  commonly  preferred,  and 
is  certsunly  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  disciples  went  with 
Paul  to  Jerusalem,  whereas  they  might  have  brought  Mnason 
to  bina  without  leaving  Cesarea.  There  is  less  tbrce  ui  the 
argument  that  the  other  construction  supposes  Mnason  to  havo 
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been  in  Cesarea,  thoagh  his  home  was  in  Jerusalem,  a  circumi 
stance  by  no  means  strange  on  any  supposition,  but  especially 
as  Jlnason  was  a  Cyprian,  and  may  have  been  returning  how 
from  Cyprus.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  assume  that  he  waa 
living  in  Jerusalem,  since  multitudes,  like  Paul  himself,  were 
on  their  way  to  Pentecost  (see  above,  on  20, 16),  and  Mnason 
may  have  simply  invited  them  to  share  his  lodgings.  Whethei 
be  was  an  old  acquaintance  or  even  a  convert  of  Paul's  during 
his  visit  to  Cyprus  (see  above,  on  13,  4-12),  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.  Old  does  not  here  mean  personally  aged, 
though  he  must  have  been  so,  bat  ancient,  old  as  a  disciple  or 
a  Christian.  The  Greek  adjective,  and  the  noim  from  which 
it  is  derived,  are  both  applied  in  this  book  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  or  the  Christian  dispensation  (see  above,  on  11, 
15.  15,7.)  There  is  therefore  no  absurdity  in  the  conjecture 
that  this  man  was  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  himself  or  at  least  a 
convert  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  posably  one  of  the 
"  Cyprians,"  by  whom  the  Gospel  waa  first  preached  in  An- 
tioch  (see  above,  on  11, 19.  20.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how 
many  points  of  contact  are  presented  in  this  book  between  tho 
apostohcal  history  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 

17.  And  when  we  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  the 
brethren  received  us  gladly. 

We  beinff  come,  or  having  got  there  (see  above,  on  9,  3. 
13,5.  19,21.  20, 16,and  comparethe  compoundformin5,21. 
22.25.  9,26.3a.  10,32.33.  13,14.  14,27.15,4.  17,10.  18,27. 
20, 18.)  TAe  brethren,  not  their  personal  iiiends  merely ;  nor 
the  whole  chm-ch  as  an  organized  body ;  nor  its  elders,  whom 
they  seem  to  have  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  next  day ;  but 
such  individual  beliovei-s  as  they  met  with  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival.  Seceived  ws  gladly,  the  same  adverb  that  is  used 
above  in  2,  41.  JJs,  as  well  as  Paul  himself,  and  that  not  only 
upon  bis  account,  but  as  the  representatives  of  Gentile  Chria- 
tendom  or  Christianity.     (See  above,  on  20,  4.) 

18,  And  the  (day)  following  Paul  went  in  with  ua 
unto  James ;  and  all  the  elders  were  present. 

The  day  following,  or  coming  on,  ensuing  (see  above,  o 
7,  26.  16,  11.  20, 15),  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost.    Went  in  with  us,  i.  e,  introduced  us,  showing  plainly, 
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that  hia  trarelling  companions  had  a  part  to  play  in  this  trans« 
action,  as  the  circumstance  that  they  were  with  him  (or  rather 
he  with  them)  would  be  otherwise  unworthy  of  repeated  men- 
tion. There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  doubting  the  iden- 
tity of  this  James  with  the  one  already  named  in  12, 17.  15, 
13,  as  president  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  far  less  certdn,  although 
on  the  whole  most  probable,  that  this  was  James  the  Less 
(Mark  15,  40),  BO  called  to  distinguish  James  the  Son  of  Al- 
pheus  from  Jamea  the  Son  of  Zebedee,  whose  death  is  record- 
ed in  this  book  (see  above,  on  12,  2.)  The  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  the  church  until  the  downfell  of  Jerusalem,  sufficiently 
apparent  from  this  very  chapter,  required  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  an  Apostle,  while  the  others  were  engaged  perhaps  on 
cUstant  missions.  This  responsible  and  arduous  commission, 
which  was  far  more  than  the  pastoral  care  of  any  single  church, 
however  eminent  or  important,  would  not  have  been  assigned 
to  one  of  less  than  Apostolic  rank,  and  is  therefore  a  sufficient 
proof  that  James  wp.s  an  Apostle. 

19.  And  when  he  had  saluted  them,  be  declared 
particularly  what  things  God  had  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles  by  his  ministry. 

Saluted  (greeted)  them,  in  words  of  kindness  and  respect, 
which  is  far  more  probable,  in  this  connection,  than  the  idea, 
entertained  by  some,  that  he  embraeed  or  even  kissed  them. 
(See  above,  on  vs.  6.  7,  and  compare  18,  22.  20, 1.)  Declared, 
expounded,  set  forth  in  detail,  the  same  verb  that  is  used 
above,  in  10,  8.  16, 12, 14,  and  there  explained.  Particularly 
is  in  Greek  hy  each  (or  every)  one,  or  giving  to  the  particle  its 
usual  distributive  force,  every  (thing)  one  hy  one.  This  strong 
expression  shows  that  Paul's  report  of  hia  missionary  laboui-a 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  vague  or  general  account,  but  an 
exact  and  circumstantial  statement,  (See  above,  on  14, 27.  16, 
12.)  The  original  construction  is,  each  one  of  the  things  which 
God  did  in  the  nations,  or  among  the  Gentiles  (see  above,  on 
T.  11.)  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  efficient  agency  is  ascribed  to 
God,  that  of  Paul  being  only  instrumental.  £y  (or  through, 
by  means  of)  hia  ministry,  i.  e.  his  labours  as  an  Apostle,  both 
in  the  strict  sense  of  a  witness  and  an  organizer,  and  in  the 
wide  one  of  a  missionary  and  itinerant  preacher.  (See  above, 
on  1,7.  25.  6,4,  14,4.14.  20,24.) 
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20.  And  when  they  heard  (it),  they  glorified  the 
Lord,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  seest,  brother,  how 
many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  behove  ;  and 
they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law  — 

They,  i.  e.  James  and  the  Eldei-s,  all  of  whom  were  present, 
as  we  learn  from  the  preceding  verse.  Hearing  (or  having 
he<wd)  Paul's  report,  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  Gentile 
converts  from  the  principal  churches  founded  by  him.  Glori- 
Jied  the  Lord,  or  God,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts  and  latest  critics.  The  efifect  is  the  same  with 
that  asonbed  to  previous  disclosures  of  God's  iavour  towards 
the  Gentiles,  made  in  one  case  to  the  Gentile  converts  them- 
selves. (Seo  above,  on  11, 18.  13, 48.)  The  Greek  verb  is  ap- 
propriate onl^  to  some  signal  exhibition  and  exercise  of  the 
divine  perfections,  as  for  instance  to  a  miracle  (see  above,  on 
3, 13.  4, 21,  and  here  to  an  extension  of  God's  mercy,  which 
the  Jews  no  donbt  considered  equally  miraculous.)  Gkirified, 
not  only  in  their  hearts,  but  with  their  lijB,  conies^g  it  to  be 
in  truth  the  work  of  God.  And  said,  or  said  too  (re).,  i,  e. 
\i«ai^%%  g^orSymg  %o?i,  "iVey  also  saiS  to  "Paul  w^at  follows. 
The  indefinite  and  plural  form  here  used  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  James  is  often  incorrectly  mentioned  as  the  sole  au- 
thor of  the  statement  and  advice  here  given ;  whereas  it  is  not 
even  said  that  he  concurred  in  it,  although  most  probably  he 
did,  and  even  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Pi'esbyteiy,  It 
can  hardly  be  unmeaning  or  fortuitous,  howevei-,  that  the 
narrative  so  carefully  ascribes  what  ia  here  said,  not  to  an  in- 
dividual, not  even  to  a  sole  Apostle,  but  to  the  whole  assem- 
bly, in  which  he  presided,  and  with  which  he  acted  jointly. 
(Sec  above,  on  16, 2. 4. 6,  22. 23.  16, 4.)  Thou  seest,  beholdest 
as  a  spectacle,  the  verb  employed  in  3, 16.  4, 13,  7,  S6.  8, 13, 
e,7.  10,11.  17,16.22.  19,26.  20,  38,  in  all  or  nearly  all  which 
eases  it  expresses  more  than  simple  vision,  and  implies  some- 
thing strange  and  stiiking  in  the  object.  It  cannot  here  refer 
to  what  he  saw  before  him,  which  was  only  an  assembly  of  the 
elders  (see  above,  on  v.  18,  and  below,  on  v.  32),  but  must 
i-ather  denote  what  he  had  already  seen  and  learned  from  hia 
experience,  the  present  tense  imparting  force  and  point  to  the 
expression,  as  in  v.  15, and  elsewhere,  brother,  an  expression 
both  of  personal  affection  and  official  recognition,  the  highest 
title  given  in  the  primitive  church,  even  to  Apostles.  It  ia 
here  important,  as  evincing  the  unhesitating  reoogiil'.iwi  of 
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Paul's  claims  as  the  Apoetle  of  the  Gentiles,  even  by  the 
mother-chiireh  and  Jewish  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  Sow 
many  myriads  (or  tens  of  thousands^  is  not  a  mathematical 
but  an  indefinite  and  popular  expression,  meaning  what  great 
numbers,  or  (at  most)  vast  nanltitudes,  without  defining  their 
extent  or  sum.  This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  original  ex- 
pression in  the  classics,  where  the  definite  idea  of  ten  thousand 
IS  entirely  posterior  to  Homer.  It  is  also  a  fevourite  hyper- 
bole of  Paul  himself,  who  writes  to  the  Corinthians  of  their 
having  had  ten  thousand  teachers,  and  of  his  uttering  tea 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue  (1  Cor.  4, 15.  14, 19), 
in  both  which  cases  he  can  only  mean  what  we  mean  when  we 
say "innumerable,""numberless,"or "endless,"  not  to  define 
or  specify  a  number,  but  to  convey  the  vague  idea  of  a  multi- 
tude, which  is  itself  a  relative  expression,  meaning  more  or 
less  according  to  the  contejct  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  employ  it.  These  conaderations  are  sufficient  to  remove 
the  necessity  of  carefully  inquiring  where  these  myriads  of 
Christian  Sews  were  to  be  found,  or  what  became  of  them  af- 
terwards, or  how  this  statement  can  be  reconciled  with  Ori- 
gen's,  that  all  the  Jewish  converts  in  the  world  would  not 
amount  to  the  apocalyptic  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  (Rev.  7,4,  14,1.)  It  is  not  the  statistics  of  the 
Jewish  Church  that  we  have  now  before  us,  but  a  strong  yet 
natural  expression  of  the  fact  that  they  were  very  numerous, 
a  feet  whicm  is  altogether  credible,  especially  if  we  remember, 
that  many  of  these  Jewish  converts  afterwards  apostatized  or 
separated  from  the  church  as  Ebionites  or  Judaizing  heretics. 
This  may  also  throw  light  on  the  character  here  given  of  them, 
although  strictly  applicable  and  explicitly  applied  to  those 
Jews  who  had  reaUy  believed  or  been  converted.  But  that 
this  conversion  was  not  always  real,  we  may  learn  from  the 
use  of  the  same  word  in  reference  to  Simon  Magus  (see  above, 
on  8, 13.)  And  oU^aa^  body  or  a  class,  no  doubt  with  indi- 
vidual exceptions.  Zealous,  literally,  zealots,  the  name  ^ven 
by  Josephusto  the  ultra'or&natical  anti-Roman  party,  whose 
excesses  finally  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state 
and  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  here,  no  doubt,  applied 
to  Christian  or  converted  Jews ;  but  such,  in  every  age,  have 
often  brought  into  the  Church  the  spirit  of  their  old  profea. 
sion,  and  the  Christian  zealots,  here  described,  may  have  par- 
taken largely  of  the  violent  fanaticism,  which  was  already 
teeming  and  fermenting  in  the  bosoms  of  their  unconverted 
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brethren.    The  verb  stands  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  the  sen 

tence,  and  is  not  the  ordinary  verb  of  existence  (are),  but  that 
more  emphatic  form,  with  which  we  have  already  met  repeat- 
edly, and  which  in  this  connection,  aa  in  others,  seems  intended 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  continuance,  and  might  almost  be  ren 
dered  Still  are  (or  continue)  zealots  of  the  lata,  as  they  were 
perhaps  before  conversion.  (See  above,  on  5, 4.  8,18.  16,3, 
and  compare  2, 3.  3,2.6.  4,34.37.  7,55.  10,12.  14,8.  16, 
20.37.  17,24.27.29.  19,36.40.) 

21 .  And  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teach- 
est  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake 
Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  (their) 
children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customs. 

Are  (or  have  been)  informed  is  a  correct  though  not  an 
adequate  translation  of  the  Greek  verb,  which  properly  de- 
notes oral  elementary  instruction  (see  above,  on  18,  25,  and 
compare  Lake  1, 4.  Rom.  2, 18.  1  Cor.  14, 19.  Gal.  6,  6),  and 
is  here  descriptive,  not  of  mere  report  or  rumour,  but  of  care- 
ful inculcation  on  the  part  of  Paul's  opponents.  The  Chris- 
tian zealots  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  been  not 
simply  told  but  taught  by  his  calumniators  what  here  follows. 
0/iAee,notbythee(aain2,  24.  4,11.  10,33.38.41.42.  12,5. 
15, 4.  16, 4. 14.  17, 13),  but  about,  concerning  thee  (as  in  1, 1. 
31.  S,  34.  7,52.  8,34.  9,13.  11,22.  13,29.  15,6.  17,32.  18, 
15.  25.)  Among,  not  the  particle  so  rendered  in  v.  19,  but  a 
stronger  one  which  might  he  rendered  througJt,  throughout 
(as  in  8, 1.  9,  31.  42.  10,  37),  implying  an  extensive  dispersion 
among  varions  nations.  These  were  the  Jews  of  the  J)iaspo- 
ra,  so  called  in  the  ori^nal  (though  not  in  the  translation)  of 
John  7,  35.  James  1, 1.  1  Pet.  1, 1.  To  forsake  Moses,  or 
more  emphatically  and  at  the  same  time  more  exactly,  apos- 
tasy from  Moses.  (Compare  the  verbal  root  or  theme,  as 
used  above,  in5,  37. 38.  12,10.  15,38.  19,9.)  Saying  that 
they  ought  not  (or  more  »mply  and  exactly,  telling  titem  not) 
to  circwncise  their  children,  nor  to  iBoSi  after  (i.  e.  live  accord- 
ing to)  ilie  customs  (institutes,  or  institutions)  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law  or  old  economy.  (See  above,  on  6, 14,  15, 1.  16, 21.) 
TMs  account  of  Paul's  teaching  with  respect  to  the  Mosaic 
rites  was  true  only  in  the  sense  ol  bis  denying  theu-  necessity 
to  personal  salvation,  but  not  in  that  of  representing  them  as 
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worthless  or  unlawful  while  the  temple  was  st.U  standing.  (See 
ahove,  on  2,48.  16,3.  18,  18.) 

22.  What  is  it  therefore  ?  the  multitude  must 
needs  come  together :  for  they  will  hear  that  thou  art 
come. 

What  is  (it)  therefore  might  he  understood  to  moan,  what 
IS  the  truth  as  to  the  enhjeet  of  these  accusations?  What  is 
really  your  theory  and  practice  in  relation  to  the  law  ?  But 
as  they  do  not  if  ait  for  or  require  an  answer,  it  is  better  to 
explain  the  words,  with  most  interpreters,  as  meaning,  tehat 
then  is  {to  be  done)  f  how  shall  this  false  impression  be  re- 
moved? The  very  question,  thus  explwned,  implies  that  the 
Pi-esbytery,  as  a  body,  did  not  credit  the  malicious  accusation. 
They  speali  throughout  of  Paul's  accusers,  and  of  those  whom 
they  had  prejudiced  against  him,  as  a  class  entirely  distinct 
from  themselves.  The  multitude  should  rather  be  a  miiltitude, 
the  article  not  being  used,  and  cannot  therefore  mean  the 
church  or  body  of  believers  as  a  corporate  or  organized  society, 
but  rather  a  promiscuous  assembhige,  or  an  accidental  eon- 
course,  of  such  zealots  as  had  first  been  described  (in  the  pre- 
ceding verse),  of  whom  great  numbers  were  assembled  in  Je- 
rusalem to  keep  the  feast  (see  above,  on  2, 1.)  Must  needs 
(or  bi/  all  means,  i.  e,  unavoidably)  come  togetlier,  not  in 
orderly  assemblies  to  discuss  the  question,  but  in  crowds  or 
mobs  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  The  latest  critics  have  ex- 
punged the  words,  the  multikide  must  come  together^  but  re- 
tain the  adverb  (jraiTw)  and  connect  it  with  the  last  clause, 
by  all  means  (or  inevitably)  they  ■mill  hear  that  thou  art  come, 
AS  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions  are  divided  between 
these  two  readings,  it  is  safer  to  retam  the  words  in  question, 
the  omission  of  which  it  is  at  least  as  easy  to  expMn  as  their 
insertion.  Even  the  shorter  reading,  but  still  more  the  longer, 
gives  us  a  clear  glimpse  of  the  interest  with  which  Paul  and 
his  movements  were  regarded,  both  by  fn'snds  and  foes. 

23.  Do  therefore  this  that  we  say  to  thee.  We 
have  four  men  which  have  a  vow  on  them  — 

The  original  order  is,  this  therefore  do.  TJierefore,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  zealots  prepossessed  against  thee  and 
because  tliey  will  unquestionably  come  together,  when  they 
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hear  of  thy  arrival.  We  say  to  thee,  not  IJamts,  but  we  the 
a^emhled  elders  of  the  representative  or  mother-church  ^aee 
above,  on  15,  2,  6.)  We  have,  literally,  there  are  to  us,  i.  e. 
among  us  and  belonging  to  our  body,  but  also  under  our  con- 
trol, at  oar  disposal,  ^ey  must  therefore  have  been  Chris- 
tians, and  not  nnconvert-ed  Jews.  The  number  {four)  may 
have  been  fortuitous,  there  happening  to  be  so  many  just  ai 
that  time  in  the  ceremonial  condition  here  described.  Or  the 
elders  may  have  chosen  four  out  of  a  greater  number,  as  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  and  yet  not  so  many  as  to  give  un- 
necessary  trouble.  A  single  subject  would  not  have  attracted 
pnblic  notice,  while  a  dozen  might  have  proved  unmanageable 
or  produced  con&don.  Saving  a  vow  upon  them,  no  donbt 
that  of  Nazarites,  provided  for  in  Kumbere  6, 1-21,  and  ex- 
plained above,  on  18, 18.  This  was  not,  however,  as  in  that 
case,  an  informal  private  vow,  externally  conformed  to  legal 
usage,  but  a  regular  and  normaj  case  of  ceremonial  observance, 
as  no  other  would  have  answered  the  proposed  end  of  evincing 
Paul's  respect  for  the  Mosaic  institutions. 

24.  Them  take,  and  purify  thyself  mth  them,  and 
be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  may  shave  (their) 
heads,  and  all  may  know  that  those  things,  whereof 
they  were  informed  concerning  thee,  are  nothing,  but 
(that)  thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest 
the  law. 

Them  take,  literally,  these  (met^  taking,  i.  e.  to  thyselii 
into  thy  company.  The  Greek  verb  is  the  same  with  that 
employed  above,  in  15, 39.  IG,  33,  in  both  which  cases,  as  in 
this,  it  denotes  not  momentary  contact  but  prolonged  a^oda- 
tion.  Purijy  thyself,  or  rather,  as  the  GreeK  verb  is  a  pasave 
form,  fe  purified,  (by  others,  i,  e.  by  the  priests),  submitting  to 
the  necessary  ceremonial  rites.  This  is  usually  understood  to 
mean,  become  a  Nazarite  like  them,  assuming  the  sanae  obli 
gation,  and  undergoing  or  performing  all  that  they  do.  This 
agrees  well  with  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek  word,  and 
with  its  spedal  application  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Num- 
bers 6,  3,  to  the  Nazarite  abstinence  or  separation.  But  as 
this  hypothesis  creates  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  details 
that  follow,  some  understand  the  verb  as  signifying,  not  the 
Nazaritic  vow  iticlf,  but  those  preliminary  rites  of  purification 
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TPhich  preceded  every  Bolomn  act  of  ceremonial  worship,  as 
required  by  the  law  (see  Ex.  19, 10. 14)  and  still  practised  in 
the  time  of  Christ  (see  John  11,  55.)  The  exhortation,  thus 
explained,  is  not  that  he  should  make  himself  a  Nazarite,  but 
merely  that  he  should  perform  such  preparatory  rites  as  would 
enable  him  to  take  pai-t  with  these  Nazarites  in  the  conclusion 
of  their  solemn  service.  Be  at  charges  isith  them,  literally, 
sptnd  {monet/)  on  t/iem,  i.  e.  pay  the  expenses  of  their  offer- 
ings and  other  ceremonial  forms  attending  the  conclusion  of 
their  vow,  (Compare  the  use  of  the  same  Greet  verb  in 
Mark  5,26.  Luke  15,14.  2  Cor.  12,15,  and  especially  in 
James  4, 3,  where  the  construction  is  the  same,  though  not 
the  preposition.)  That  they  may  shave  their  heads  (literally, 
the  head),  one  of  the  chief  external  badges  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow  being  long  hair  (Num.  6,  5),  and  its  public  cutting  off  or 
shaving  the  appointed  sign  of  its  completion  (Num.  6,  18.) 
Nothing  is  said  of  Paul's  own  hair,  which  no  doubt  was  short 
already  (see  1  Cor.  11, 14),  but  only  of  his  paying  what  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  four  Naaaritea  to  cnt  theirs  likewise. 
That  such  participation  in  the  vows  of  others  by  advancing 
money,  was  a  practice  not  unknown  in  that  age,  we  may  leai-n 
from  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Agrippa  (the  Herod  men- 
tioned in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  book  before  us)  on  coming 
to  Jerusalem  from  Rome,  in  this  very  way  enabled  many  Naz- 
arites to  shave  theii-  heads.  His  motive  was  probably  the 
same  here  suggested  by  the  Presbyters  to  Paul,  namely,  to 
vindicate  his  doubtful  claim  to  be  esteemed  a  Jew,  by  publicly 
conforming  to  the  rites  aud  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Au  may 
know  (or  according  to  the  latest  critics,  vjill  know)  that  of  the 
(fhings)  which  they  have  been  informed  (or  taught)  about  th^e, 
there  is  nothing  (i.  e.  there  is  no  truth  in  them  or  foundation 
for  them),  ^ut  that  t/iott  thyself  (dso  vsalhest  (or  that  thou 
walkest  even  thyself)  keeping  the  law.  The  verb  translated 
iBOlkest  ife  a  military  term,  and  means  to  keep  the  ranks  or 
march  in  order,  then  to  walk  by  any  rule,  i.  e,  to  act  or  iivo 
according  to  it.  It  is  a  favourite  word  of  Paul's,  occurring 
elsewhere  only  in  his  writings  (see  Rom.  4, 12.  Gal.  6,  25.  6, 
16.  Phil.  3, 16.)  Keeping,  in  the  proper  sense  of  watching, 
then  observing  or  obeying  (see  above,  on  7,  53.  12,  4.  16,  4.) 

35.  As  touching  the  Gentiles  which  beiieve,  we 
have  written  (and)  concluded  that  they  observe  no  such 
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thing,  save  only  that  they  keep  themselves  from  (things) 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  strangled, 
and  from  fornication. 

All  that  the  Elders  had  said  thus  far  went  tipon  the  aup- 

fiositioa  that  the  charges  agamst  Paul  were  Mse,  juid  that  he 
ooked  on  the  continued  observance  of  the  ceremonial  services 
as  lawful  in  the  case  of  Jewish  Christians.  But  it  might  have 
seemed  to  be  their  purpose  to  lay  down  the  same  rule  for  con- 
verted Gentiles,  which  would  have  been  directly  contrary  to 
all  Paul's  principles  and  practice.  (See  above,  on  16, 3.  18,18.) 
To  preclude  this  false  impression  of  their  purpose,  they  ex- 
pressly add,  that  as  to  the  believing  Gentiles  (literally,  the 
nations  who  had  believed  or  been  converted),  they  had  noth- 
ing new  to  ask  or  offer,  but  adhered  to  their  own  previous  de- 
cision (that  recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter),  that  they  shoidd 
be  only  required  to  abstmn  from  what  waa  unavoidably  ofien- 
sive  to  then'  Jewish  brethren.  Written  and  concluded,  liter- 
ally, seni  (by  letter  or  in  writing)  judging  (or  deciding^ 
Observe,  a  different  verb  from  that  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing verse,  but  like  it  originally  meaning  to  watch  or  keep  (as 
in  12, 5. 6.  16,  23),  and  then  to  observe  or  obey  (as  in  15,  5. 
24.)  No  suoh  thing,  i.  e.  nothing  ceremonial  as  a  permanent 
observance  or  as  necessary  to  sSvation.  These  words  {thai 
they  observe  no  such  thing^  save  only  or  exo^t),  though  found 
in  several  uncial  manuscripts,  are  wanting  in  the  oldest,  and 
therefore  excluded  by  the  latest  critics,  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  That  they  keep  (or  guard)  themselves,  the  middle  or 
reflexive  form  of  the  verb  used  in  the  last  clause  of  v.  24.  The 
specific  prohibitions  are  the  same  as  in  15,  29,  except  that  the 
genitive  is  here  exchanged  for  the  accusative  throughout,  and 
the  plural  for  the  angular  in  the  first  noun,  and  also  in  the 
third  according  to  the  latest  critics. 

26.  Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the  next  day 
purifymg  himself  with  them  entered  into  the  temple, 
to  signify  the  accomphshment  of  the  days  of  purifica- 
tion, untd  that  an  offering  should  be  offered  for  every 
one  of  them. 

Then  is  not  the  continuative  particle  (8e)  often  so  trans- 
lated, bat  the  adverb  of  time  (totj)  strictly  meaning  then  or 
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aftei-wards,  i.  e.  ■when  he  had  thus  been  counseLed  by  the 
elders.  Took,  literally,  taking  (see  above,  on  v.  24.)  The 
men,  the  four  who  had  been  previously  mentioned  (see  above, 
OUT.  23.)  iVea^,  the  word  employed  in  20,  15  above,  and 
there  explained.  Ths  tempk,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  sacred 
enclosure  (see  above,  on  2, 46.  3,1.  4,1.  5,20.  19,27.)  To 
signify,  literally  announcing,  giving  notice,  i.  e,  to  the  priests 
on  duty.  TM  aacomplishment,  fulfilment,  or  completion,  of  the 
days  of  purification,  which  may  either  mean  the  term  of  the 
Nazaritic  vow,  or  the  time  of  the  concluding  service.  Should 
be  offered,  literally  was  offered,  the  form  of  the  Greek  verb 
being  indicative  and  not  subjunctive.  This  has  led  some  to 
nnderstand  the  verse  as  meamng  that  Paul  notified  the  priests 
that  the  term  of  the  vow  was  ^ready  finished,  and  then  wait- 
ed at  the  temple  till  the  necessary  offerings  were  actually 
made.  The  more  usual  interpretation  is  that  the  notice  was 
prospective,  or  that  Paul  announced  how  soon  the  vow  would 
be  expired,  in  order  that  the  priesis  might  make  arrangements 
for  the  sacrifices  when  the  time  for  offering  them  should 
arrive. 

37.  And  when  the  seven  days  were  ahnost  ended, 
the  Jews  which  were  of  Asia,  when  they  saw  hira  in 
the  temple,  stirred  up  all  the  people,  and  laid  hands  on 
him  — 

And  when  {nearly,  or  as)  the  seve?i  days  were  almost  (Hter- 
ally,  about  to  be)  ended.  It  has  been  much  disfiuted  what  the 
seven  days  were.  Some  suppose  that  the  duration  of  the  Naz- 
aiitic  vow  was  optional,  and  that  in  this  case  it  continued  only 
for  a  week.  But  although  the  law  prescribes  no  term  ("the 
seventh  day"  in  Num.  6, 9,  having  reference  to  an  unexpected 
interruption  and  renewal  of  the  vow),  a  week  would  be  too 
short  a  time  to  make  the  growth  of  the  h^r  perceptible,  and 
a  month  is  mentioned  as  the  customary  period,  both  by  Jo- 
sephus  and  the  Talmud.  Another  supposition  is,  that  those 
who  undertook  to  pay  for  others  were  allowed  to  keep  a 
shorter  term,  and  that  when  Paul  joined  these  Hazarites,  there 
were  only  seven  days  of  separation  left.  But  as  this  solution 
rests  upon  a  mere  conjecture,  some  understand  the  Sffoan  days 
to  mean  the  first  week  after  Paul's  arrival,  which  is  thought 
to  be  at  variance  with  other  chronological  specifications  (see 
below,  on  24,  U.)    Others  suppose  a  whole  week  to  have  been 
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observed  at  Pentecost  as  at  the  Passover ;  tor  which  however 
there  is  no  ground  either  in  the  law  or  in  historical  tradition. 
Othei-s  still  explain  the  seven  dai/s  as  seven  sabbaths,  or  the 
interval  of  seven  weeks  between  the  two  great  festivals  (Lev. 
23,  15,  16.)  The  question,  although  difficult,  ia  unimportant, 
and  its  very  difficulty,  far  from  discrediting  the  narrative,  con- 
firms it  by  this  natural  reference  to  facts,  with  which  Luke's 
Jewish  readers  must  have  been  femiliar,  although  some  of 
them  to  us  are  necessarily  obscure.  The  essential  point,  in 
this  case,  is  that  the  time  of  Paul's  ceremonial  conformity  was 
almost  ended,  when  the  following  occurrences  took  place. 
The  Jews  from  Asia,  i.  e.  from  the  western  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor (see  above,  on  20,  4, 16. 18),  and  especially  no  doubt  from 
the  Epheaian  district.  The  idea  expressed  in  the  common 
version  (whicJi  were  of  A.sia)  is  really  suggested  by  the  prepo- 
sition here  used  (see  above,  on  v.  16.)  Having  seen  {or  behdd) 
him,  with  an  implication  of  something  sti-ange  and  unexpected 
in  the  sight.  (See  above,  on  1,11,  8,18,  and  compare  the 
like  use  of  another  verb  in  v.  20,  and  the  places  there  referred 
to.)  The  Jews  of  Ephesus,  among  Paul's  most  malignant  ene- 
mies (see  above,  on  20,  19),  may  not  have  been  prepared  to 
meet  hira  in  the  Holy  City.  Kegaiding  him  as  an  apostate, 
and  as  such  no  longer  entitled  to  tiie  privilege  of  a  Jew,  they 
were  naturally  moved  with  indignation,  when  they  saw  him  in 
the  temple,  and  perhaps  engaged  in  ceremonial  duties.  These 
excited  feelings  they  of  course  endeavoured  to  impart  to 
others,  Stirreti  up,  literally,  ^owred  together,  threw  into  con- 
fusion (see  above,  on  3, 6,  9,  22.  19, 29, 32.)  AU  the  people, 
more  exactly,  aU  the  crowd,  the  promiscuous  assemblage  or 
mixed  multitude  which  filled  Jerusalem  at  such  a  season. 
With  his  usual  exactness  in  the  use  of  such  terms,  Luke  does 
not  describe  them  as  the  people,  either  in  the  Greek  sense  (701- 
Sijfiov)  or  tie  Jewish  (tov  A^xoi'),  bat  as  the  mob  or  rabble 
(toi'  o^ov),  all  which  terms  are  carefully  distinguished  in  the 
usage  of  this  book.  (Compare  12,22.  17,5.  19,30.38  with 
3,43.  4,1.2.10.  10,2.41.  12,4,11.  13,31.  16,14.  18,10. 
10,4,  and  with  1,5.  8,6.  14,1.  16,22.  17,8.  19,33.36.)  Em- 
boldened by  the  presence,  and  perhaps  by  the  applause,  of  the 
assembled  masses,  they  laid  hands  on  JPaul,  i.  e.  arrested, 
seized  him.  (See  above,  on  4,  3.  6, 18.  12, 1.)  This,  though 
not  perceived  to  be  so  at  tlie  moment,  either  by  himself  or 
others,  eventually  proved  to  be  the  end  of  his  ministry  at 
large,  and  the  commencement  of  his  long  apostleship  in  bonds. 
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(ScePliil.  1,713.14. 16.    Col.  4,  18.    PMlem.  10. 13.    Heb.  10, 
34.  2  Tim.  2,  9.) 

38.  Ciying  out,  Men  of  Israel,  help !  this  is  the 
man  that  teacheth  all  (men)  every  where  against  the 
people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place  ;  and  further  brought 
Greeks  also  into  the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy 
place. 

"We  have  here  the  ivay  in  which  they  acted  on  the  nmlti- 
tiide,  to  wit,  by  appealing  to  their  uational  and  theocratic  pre- 
possessions. Men  of  Israel  (literally,  Israelites),  not  merely 
eons  of  Israel  or  Ja€ob  (compare  Gen.  32,  28),  bnt  as  such 
members  of  the  ancient  church  or  chosen  people,  in  which  ca- 
pacity the  people  are  here  summoned  to  the  rescue.  Melp, 
succour,  a  verb,  which  from  its  very  etymology,  was  specially 
appropriate  in  outcries  lite  the  one  before  us,  being  compound- 
ed of  the  two  verbs  cry  and  run,  and  often  used  by  the  Greek 
poets  in  like  manner.  The  whole  phrase  corresponds  to  a  well- 
known  one  in  Latin  {civcs  adesteh  It  was  not  therefore  as  a 
mob,  though  truly  such,  but  aa  the  house  of  Israel,  that  the 
people  were  now  summoned  to  protect  the  temple.  The  last 
clause  clearly  implies  Paul's  celebrity  or  notoriety  among  his 
unconverted  countrymen.  This  is  the  man,  of  whom  yon 
have  all  heard,  and  whom  some  of  us  have  often  seen  in  other 
places.  That  teacheth,  literally,  the  {one)  teaching,  L  e.  habit- 
ually, constantly.  AU  men  every  where,  a  double  hyperbole  or 
exaggeration,  showing  clearly  what  importance  ivas  attached 
by  such  men  to  the  acts  and  influence  of  the  apostle.  Against 
the  people,  not  the  populaee  as  such,  but  the  chosen  or  pecu- 
liar people,  against  whose  privileges  Paul  is  represented  as 
contending.  The  law,  the  whole  SlosaJo  system  under  which 
they  lived,  and  by  which  they  were  segregated  from  the  other 
nations.  This  place,  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  and 
more  especially  the  temple,  as  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  cer- 
emonial law.  This  hostile  cry  must  Lave  painfiiHy  reminded 
Paul  of  that  in  which  he  had  himself  joined  agiunst  Stephen, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  arraigned  before  the  coun- 
cil. (See  above,  on  0, 12.  14.)  But  the  chaise  against  him- 
self ws-b  more  specific  and  exciting  still.  And  farmer  also  (or 
moreover,  in  addition  to  all  this),  nearly  the  same  expression 
that  is  used  above  in  2,  26,  and  there  explained,     Greeks,  not 
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in  the  national  or  local  sense,  bnt  in  the  widtr  one  of  Gen^ 
tiles,  80  called  from  the  general  and  almost  universal  use  of 
the  Greek  language  among  all  known  nations.    Hence  the 

?erpetaal  antithesis  of  Je.ws  and  Greeks  in  the  New  Testament. 
5ee  above,  on  11,20.  14,1.  16,1.8.  17,4.  18,4.17.  19.10. 
17.  20,  21,  and  compare  Paul's  epistles  passim.)  Into  the  tem- 
ple, or  sacred  enclosure  (see  above,  on  v.  26),  and  especially 
the  inner  courts,  from  ■which  all  foreigners  (or  Gentiles)  were 
excluded  upon  pain  of  death,  by  a  stone  wall  and  pillars  with 
inscriptions  warning  ag^nst  all  profene  intrusion.  According 
to  a  speech  which  Josephus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Titus,  the 
Jews  were  suffered  by  the  Romans  themselves  to  kill  a  Ro- 
man who  was  guilty  of  such  violation.  Polluted,  desecrated, 
rendered  common,  the  verb  employed  above  in  10, 15.  11,  9, 
and  there  explained,  ^olj/,  consecrated,  set  apart,  devoted 
to  divine  use  (see  above,  on  6, 13.)  Conadering  the  charac- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  men  by  Tvhom  this  cry  was  uttered,  we 
might  well  regai-d  it  as  a  spiteful  fiction,  framed  expressly  to 
excite  the  Jewish  zealots  ag^nst  Paul,  but  for  the  candid  and 
impartial  explanation  which  is  given  in  the  next  verse. 

29.  For  they  bad  seen  before  witli  bim  in  the  city 
Trophimus  an  Ephesian,  whom  they  supposed  that  Paul 
had  brought  into  the  temple. 

The  charge  contained  in  the  preceding  verse  was  founded 
on  a  natui-al  though  inexcusable  mistake  of  those  who  made 
it.  Seen  before,  i.  e.  before  they  saw  Paul  in  the  temple,  on 
the  occasion  just  referred  to.  Trophimus,  one  of  those  who 
sailed  from  Greece  before  Paul  and  aw^ted  him  in  Troas  (see 
above,  on  20, 4.)  He  and  Tychicus  were  there  described  as 
Adans  (or  of  Asia),  which  is  here  made  more  specific,  Trophi- 
mus the  (not  an)  Eplie&ian,  i.  e.  the  one  previously  mentioned 
in  more  general  terms,  and  also  the  one  well  known,  both  by 
name  and  person,  to  these  Jewish  countrymen.  In  the  city, 
no  donbt  in  the  streets,  beyond  the  temple-area.  Thej/  sup- 
posed, were  of  opinion,  or  believed,  a  false  impression  which 
might  easily  have  been  con-ected,  which  they  consequently 
had  no  right  to  propagate,  but  ivhich  exonerates  them  from 
the  charge  of  sheer  invention  or  malignant  falsehood.  This  is 
not  to  be  explained  away  by  saying  that  they  nsed  equivocal 
expressions,  so  that  a  mere  inierence  or  guess  of  theirs  was 
taken  by  the  people  as  a  positive  assertion  of  a  fact.    This 
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would  Ije  a  forced  construction  of  the  words  before  us,  which 
are  wholly  unambiguous,  and  fumisli  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  fairness  with  which  every  thing  is  stated  in  the  sacred 
history,  whoever  may  be  honoured  or  dishonoured  by  it,  and 
however  slow  interpreters  may  be  to  own  it. 

30.  And  all  the  city  was  moved,  and  the  people  ran 
together ;  and  they  took  Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the 
temple,  and  forthwith  the  doors  were  shut. 

AU  the  city,  the  whole  city,  i.  e.  its  entire  population,  a 
hyperbole  so  natural  as  scarcely  to  appear  one.  (See  above,  on 
13,44,  and  compare  Matt.  8,34.  21,10.  Mark  1,  33.  6,33. 
Luke  8, 1. 4.)  Ihepeople  ran  together,  literally,  there  teas  (or 
arose)  a  concourse  of  the  people  (see  above,  on  19, 40.)  Thia 
rush  was  no  doubt  to  the  temple,  whence  the  cry  proceeded. 
They  took,  or  rather,  lay  my  mid  on  J'atd,  the  same  verb  that 
is  used  above  in  16, 19.  18, 17,  but  sometimes  not  implying 
violence  (see  above,  on  9,  21.  17, 19),  which  is  here  suggested 
by  the  context.  j>rew,  on  the  contrary,  does  imply  it,  and 
might  be  translated  dragged,  both  here  and  in  the  other  place 
where  it  occurs  [Janses  2,  6.)  Ozit  of  the  temple,  in  the  same 
sense  as  before,  i.  e.  the  court  or  enclosure  of  the  temple  (see 
above,  on  vs.  26.  27.  28.)  JTorlhwith,  immediately,  without 
delay.  The  <foors,  or  gates,  of  the  enclosure  before  mentioned, 
either  those  communicating  with  the  city,  or  more  probably 
those  separating  one  court  from  the  other,  i.  e.  the  inner  court 
or  court  of  the  Israelites  from  the  outer  court  usually  called 
(at  least  in  later  books)  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
shutting  of  the  doors  has  been  variously  understood.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  was  intended  to  prevent  Paul's  taking 
refuge  at  the  attar,  as  Adonijah  and  Joab  did  (l  Kmgs  1,  50. 
53.  2, 28, 29),  although  the  law  of  Moses  recognizes  no  right 
of  asylum,  except  in  the  case  of  unpremeditated  homicide  (Ex. 
21, 12-14,)  Others  suppose  that  it  wasmeant  to  save  the  sacred 
precincts  trom  the  deuiement  of  Paul's  blood,  whom  they  were 
now  about  to  put  to  death.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  the  shut- 
ting of  the  doors,  during  the  time  of  ceremonial  service,  was  a 
tbrmal  suspension  of  that  Ber\-ice.  Equally  satisfactory  with 
any  of  these  explanations,  and  perhaps  more  natural  than 
either,  is  the  simple  supposition,  that  the  Priests  or  Levites 
upon  duty  in  the  temple,  when  they  saw  Paul  violently  dragged 
out,  shut  the  doors,  m  order  to  exclude  both  him  and  his  aa- 
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Bailanls,  with  a  view  not  only  to  their  own  security,  but  also 
to  preserve  the  sanctuary  from  being  made  the  scene  of  a  tu- 
multuons  hrawl. 

31.  And  as  they  went  about  to  kill  him,  tidings 
came  unto  the  chief  captain  of  the  band,  that  all  Jeru- 
salem was  in  an  uproar  — 

Went  about,  in  the  old  English  sense  of  sought,  endeavoured. 
(Compare  John  7, 19.  20,  Rom.  10,  3,  where  the  Greek  verb 
is  translated  in  the  same  way.)  The  literal  translation  is,  they 
seeking  to  kiU  Mm.  The  subject  of  the  verb  here  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  same  as  in  ts.  27.  28,  but  more  indefinite,  refer- 
ring not  specifically  to  the  Jews  of  AMa,  but  to  the  nearer 
antecedents  in  v.  80,  i.  e.  the  city  and  the  people.  Tidings^  or 
rather,  a  report,  either  in  the  sense  of  rumour,  or  in  that  of 
official  information,  probably  conveyed  by  the  Roman  sentries, 
on  or  near  the  spot,  to  their  superiors.  Game,  went  up,  as- 
cended, both  in  a  figurative  sense,  from  the  lower  to  the  high- 
er military  ranks,  and  in  a  literal  or  local  sense,  from  the  area 
of  the  temple  to  the  tower  of  Antonia  which  overlooked  it. 
This  fortress  was  an  ancient  one,  but  had  been  several  times 
rebuilt,  and  named  by  Herod  the  Great  in  honour  of  his  fiiend 
and  protector,  Anthony.  Josephus  represents  it  as  a  lofty 
structure,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple-area,  with 
which  it  communicated  both  by  stairs  and  by  interior  passages. 
It  was  constantly  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison,  to  watch  and 
overawe  the  Jews,  especially  in  times  of  more  than  ordinaiy 
concourse,  as  for  instance  during  the  great  festivals.  This  la 
the_  force  here  called  the  band,  con-esponding  to  a  Greek  word 
which  originally  means  a  roll  or  coil  (being  the  root  of  our 
word  spiraV),  but  in  military  dialect  a  maniple,  the  tldrd  pai-t 
of  a  cohort,  or  two  centuries.  It  is  here  supposed  by  most 
interpreters  to  signify  the  cohort  itself,  or  a  thousand  men. 
Hence  the  commander  of  the  force  is  called  a  chUiarch,  or 
leader  of  a  thousand,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  trihme. 
Both  these  military  terms  are  elsewhere  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  denote  the  levitical  guard  of  the  temple  and  its 
Jewish  leader.  (See  above,  on  4, 1.  5,24.26,  and  compare 
John  18,  3. 12.)  As  the  Jews  at  this  time  were  peculiarly  im- 
patient of  the  Roman  yoke,  and  insurrections  had  been  fre- 
quent (see  below,  on  v.  38,  and  above,  on  5,  36.  37,  and  com- 
pare Mark  15,  7.  Luke  23, 19. 25),  the  garrison  was  no  doubt 
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more  than  usually  vigilant,  particnlarly  when  the  population 
"was  increased  by  multitudes  of  strangers  in  attendance  on  the 
yearly  feasts  (see  above,  on  2, 5.)  Was  in  an  uproar,  literally, 
has  been  confounded,  i.  e.  thrown  into  confusion  (see  above, 
on  V.  27.) 

32,  Who  immediately  took  soldiers  and  centm'ions, 
and  ran  down  unto  them ;  and  when  they  saw  the  chief 
captain  and  the  soldiers,  they  left  beating  of  Paid. 

Taking  with  Mm,  or  along  with  him,  the  same  verb  as  in 
vs.  24,  26.  Centurions,  commanders  of  a  hundred  men,  whom 
Mark  calls  by  their  Latin  name  (Mark  15,39.44.45),  but 
Luke  and  Matthew  bv  the  corresponding  Greek  one  {hecaton- 
tarchs.  Mutt.  8,5.8.13.  27,54.  Lake  7,  2.  6.  23,47.)  Hia 
taking  more  than  one  centurion  implies  that  he  was  followed 
by  at  least  two  himdred  men.  San  down,  literally,  from  the 
fort  or  castle  to  the  street  or  the  exterior  enclosure  of  the 
temple,  and  also  in  the  figurative  sense  of  rnslung  on,  assMling, 
or  attacking,  Vnto  them,  or  more  exactly,  tm  them,  i.  e,  on 
the  mob  who  were  attempting  to  kill  Paul.  And  when  they 
saw,  or  more  exactly,  iut  they  seeing.  Left,  literally,  paused 
or  ceased.  Seating  of  Paul,  i.  e,  beating  Paul,  there  being 
notiiing  in  the  Greek  corresponding  to  the  pleonastic  preposi- 
tion. This  instantaneous  effect  illustrates  the  immense  dispro- 
portion between  mobs  and  armies,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
habitual  submission  even  of  the  zealots  to  their  heathen  mas- 
ters, till  the  national  antipathy,  exasperated  by  religions 
bigotry,  finally  bni'st  through  all  restrmnts  and  brought  about 
the  great  catastrophe, 

33.  Then  the  chief  captain  came  near,  and  took 
liini,  and  commanded  (him)  to  be  bound  ivith  two 
chains,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  he  had 
done. 

Tlien  (riJre),  at  that  time,  aiterwards,  or  in  the  next  place 
(see  above,  on  v.  26.)  Came  near,  coming  near,  approadiing. 
Took  hirn,  laid  hold  upon,  arrested,  seized  him,  the  same  verb 
that  is  used  above  in  v.  30.  Paul  was  thus  treated  as  the  evi- 
dent occasion  of  the  uproar,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  which 
could  only  be  decided  by  a  subsequent  investigation.    In  thu 
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meau  time  the  tribune  was  bound  to  keep  the  peaca  and  tc 
eecare  the  person  who  had  caused  the  breach  of  it.  With  two 
chains,  or  two  ligatures,  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet  respec- 
tively, as  some  suppose,  but  more  probably  to  both  ai-ms,  fes- 
tenin^  the  prisoner  to  a  soldier  on  ea«h  side,  a  Roman  method 
of  safe-keeping,  which  we  have  already  seen  exemplified  in 
Herod's  imprisonment  of  Peter.  (See  above,  on  13,  6,  where 
the  same  Greek  terms  are  used  as  in  the  case  before  us.)  De- 
manded, asked,  inqnired,  not  of  Paul  himself,  but  of  the  people 
ronud  him.  Who  he  was,  or  rather,  who  he  might  be,  the 
contingent  particle  prefixed  to  the  Greek  optative  expressing 
a  high  degree  of  doubt  and  curiosity,  whereas  the  other  ques- 
tion, althoogh  similar  in  English,  is  in  Greek  more  direct  and 
categorical.  What  he  had  done,  literally,  what  he  is  having 
done,  a  combination  foreign  from  our  idiom,  consisting  of  the 
perfect  participle  of  the  verb  to  do  with  the  present  tense  of 
the  verb  to  be.  The  use  of  this  peculiar  form  has  been  ac- 
counted for,  upon  the  ground  of  the  chief  captain's  knowing 
that  he  must  nave  done  something.  But  then  the  same  form 
should  have  been  used  in  the  other  case,  for  the  chief  captai 
was  no  less  certaii  that  he  must  be  a 


34.  And  some  cried  one  thing,  some  another,  among 
the  multitude  ;  and  when  he  could  not  know  the  cer- 
tainty for  the  tumult,  he  commanded  him  to  be  carried 
into  the  castle. 

Nothing  can  be  more  lifelike  or  more  true  to  nature 
than  this  picture,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  drawn  from 
hearsay  or  imagination.  The  highly  idiomatic  form  of  the 
first  clause  {ot]iers  cried  some  otlier  thing)  does  not  admit  ot 
an  exact  translation;  but  the  meaning  is  con-eetly  given  in 
our  version.  (For  another  instance  of  the  same  idiom,  see 
above,  on  19,32.)  "When  he  could  not  (literally,  not  heing 
aUe  to)  know  the  certainty' ^e  certain,  sure,  in&Uible),  i.  e. 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  Jriw  the  tumziU,  on  account  of  the 
conftision,  noise,  and  uproar  (see  above,  on  20, 1.)  Carried, 
in  the  wide  sense  of  conveyed,  conducted,  not  in  the  specific 
Dense  of  borne  or  lifted,  which  is  mentioned  m  the  next  veree. 
The  castle  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  fortress  of  Anto- 
nia  described  above  (on  v.  31),  by  others  a  fortified  camp 
within  it,  or  the  barracks  (quarters)  which  the  soldiers  occu- 
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pied.  The  later  classics  sometimes  use  it  to  denote  an  army 
drawn  np  in  a  certain  manner  {compare  Heb.  11,  34),  but 
commonly  to  signify  a  camp  (compare  Heb.  13,  11, 13),  botli 
whicb  senses  have  been  put  upon  the  word  in  one  place  (Rev. 
20,  9.) 

35.  And  when  he  came  upon  the  stairs,  so  it  was, 
that  he  waa  borne  of  the  soldiers  for  the  violence  of  the 


Came,  became,  was,  or  began  to  be,  the  same  verb  that  is 
used  above,  in  vs.  I.  5. 14.  17.  30.  The  stairs,  leading  up 
from  the  area  of  the  temple  into  the  castle  of  Antonia,  and 
particularly  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  describing  it.  So  it 
was,  or  rather,  it  occurred,  chanced,  happened,  implying  that 
what  follows  was  entirely  unintentional  and  unexpected.  (For 
the  use  of  the  verb,  see  above,  on  3, 10.  20, 19.)  Borne,  lift- 
ed, carried,  not  as  an  act  either  of  hostility  or  Mndnesa,  but 
for  the  violence  (or  from  the  pressure)  of  the  crowd  (which 
followed.)  This  little  circumstance  is  mentioned,  not  to  show 
how  carefully  the  Roman  soldiers  guarded  and  protected 
Paul,  but  simply  as  a  vivid  reminiscence  of  the  scene  by  Luke, 
who  well  remembered  seeing  his  beloved  teacher,' as  the  sol- 
diers led  him  up  the  stairs,  completely  lifted  from  his  feet  by 
the  resistless  pressure  of  the  crowd  behind,  so  that  without 
intending  it,  the  soldiers  carried  him  instead  of  leading  him. 
(See  above,  on  20.  8, 13,  and  for  the  usage  of  the  verb,  on 
3,2.  9,15.   15,10.) 

36.  Por  the  multitude  of  the  people  followed  after, 
crying.  Away  with  him. 

Three  of  the  collective  terms,  or  nouns  of  multitude,  which 
Lwke  elsewhere  so  carefully  distinguishes,  are  used  succes- 
sively in  this  connection,  each  in  its  proper  and  distinctive 
sense,  although  the  English  version  baa  confounded  two  of 
them.  Having  stated  in  the  foregoing  verse  that  Paul  waa 
lifted  from  his  feet  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  (toB  5x\ov), 
Luke  now  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  mass  {to  ttA.^ 
%s)  of  the  people  (roE  Xaov),  i.  e.  of  the  Jews,  was  following, 
the  imperfect  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  denoting  both  continu 
ous  and  simultaneous  action.  While  the  soldiers  were  remov 
ing  Paul,  the  mob  was  following.     (Ftn-  the  usage  of  the  two 
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first  norms  of  multitude,  see  above,  on  vs.  27,30;  for  the  third, 
on  2, 6.  4,32.  8,2,  14,4.  15,12.30.)  Crying,  calling  with  a 
loud  voice,  shouting  (see  above,  on  1,  S7.  60.  14, 14.  16, 17. 
19,28.32.34.)  Away  with  him,  literaDy,  take  him  (away), 
the  same  verb  that  was  used  above  in  v.  11,  and  the  same  cry 
that  was  uttered  near  the  same  spot,  many  years  before,  by  a 
deluded  and  infariated  rabble,  thirsting  lor  the  blood  of  the 
same  person  whom,  within  a  week,  they  had  ■welcomed  with 
hosannas,  as  thetrue  Messiah.  (Compare  LtLbe  19,  38.  33, 18. 
John  12, 12. 13.  19, 15.)  The  verse  before  us  furnishes  an  ex- 
planatipnof  what  otherwise  might  seem  strange,  that  although 
Paul  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  soldiers,  he  was  never- 
theless closely  pressed  by  hia  pursuers,  who  were  following 
him  even  up  the  castle  stairs. 

87.  And  as  Paul  was  to  be  led  into  the  castle,  he 
said  unto  the  chief  captain,  May  I  speak  vrnto  thee  ? 
Who  said,  Canst  thou  speak  Greek  ? 

Seing  aiout  to  be  led  into  the  camp  (or  caatle)  Paul  says 
to  tlie  chiliarch  (or  tribune),  the  present  tense,  in  this  as  m 
many  other  cases,  representing  the  whole  scene  as  actually 
passing  (see  above,  on  v,  15.)  May  J,  literaDy,  if  it  is  per- 
mitted (or  cdlowable)  for  me,  to  say  something  to  thee.  For 
the  use  of  the  conditional  in  asking  questions  (if  it  is,  mean- 
ing, tell  me  if  it  is),  see  above,  on  1, 6.  5, 8.  7, 1.  19,  2.  The 
latest  critics  omit  something  (n)  although  found  in  several  of 
the  oldest  manuscripts,  and  read,  speak  to  thee.  Who  said 
(or  rather,  and  Ae  said).  Canst  th&u  apeak  Greek  (hterally, 
dost  thou  knmo  Greek  P)  The  ori^al  for  GreeA  is  an  adverb, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Graeoe,  which  is  used  by  Cicero  in 
a  connection  very  similar  to  that  before  us,  when  he  says  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  language,  qui  Graece  nesciunt, 
(See. above,  on  14,  11,  and  compare  John  19,  20,  where  three 
such  adverbs  stand  together.) 

38.  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian,  which  before 
these  days  niadest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the 
wilderness  four  thousand  men  that  were  murderers  ? 

Art  not  thou  seems  to  foresee  an  affirmative  answer,  and 
imply  that  the  commander  still  regarded  Paul  and  the  Egyp- 
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tian  as  identical ;  whereas  he  must  havu  been  convinced  of  his 
mistake  as  soon  as  Pau!  beg:an  to  speak.  This  agrees  exactly 
with  the  Greek  phrase,  which  is  hardly  interrogative  at  all, 
and  might  be  rendered,  thou  art  not  then  (or  so  then  thou  art 
not)  the  Egyptian,  He  ia  evidently  speaking  of  events  still 
recent,  and  in  which  he  may  have  been  concerned  himself. 
£efore  these  days  is  an  indefinite  expression,  which  determines 
nothing  as  to  the  precise  date,  ance  it  may  mean  just  before, 
or  long  before,  according  to  the  context.  Madest  an  up- 
roar is  the  verb  translated  turned  vpside  down  in  17,  5,  and 
trouble  in  Gal.  5, 12,  in  both  which  cases,  as  in  this,  it  means 
to  revolutionize,  or  violently  alter  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  might  be  rendered  here,  who  made  (i.  e.  tried  to  make)  a 
revolution ;  or  if  this  is  too  strong,  •uproar  is  as  much  too 
weak,  and  insurrection  may  be  taken  as  a  mean  between  them. 
Leading  out  into  the  wilderness  the  four  thousand  men  of  f/te 
assassins.  The  omission  of  the  article  before  the  last  two 
nouns  materially  affecta  the  sense,  by  making  the  chief  cap- 
tain seem  to  speak  of  something  known  to  him  bat  unknown 
to  his  hearers;  whereas  the  four  thousand  men  of  course 
means  those  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  you  have  so  often 
heard,  or  rather  whom  you  well  remember,  not  as  murderers 
merely,  but  as  the  assassins,  a  defined  and  well  remembered 
body,  once  perhaps  the  terror  of  the  country.  Assassins  is 
in  the  original  a  Greek  inflection  of  the  Latin  word  {Sicarii)^ 
so  called  from  sica,  a  short  sword  or  dagger,  and  described 
by  Josephusas  a  kind  of  robbers  who  concealed  short  swords 
beneath  their  garments,  and  infested  Judea  in  the  period 
preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Such  a  band  had 
been  led  by  the  Egyptian  here  referred  to,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  but  in  terms  at  once  extravagant  and  in- 
consistent. In  one  place  be  describes  him  as  the  leader  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  the  most  part  were  destroyed, 
while  in  another  place  he  states  the  number  of  the  latter  at 
four  hundred.  It  is  not  impoBsible  to  reconiale  these  state- 
ments with  each  other  and  with  that  before  us  by  assuming 
what  is  altogether  probable  and  common  in  such  cases,  that 
the  nmnber  of  his  ibllowera,  small  at  first,  was  vastly  multi- 
plied by  popular  delusion  and  fanatical  excitement,  and  events 
ually  thinned  again  as  this  subaded,  or  the  goverament  began 
to  use  its  strength  against  them.  The  four  thousand  may  in 
that  case  be  regarded  as  thq  military  force  of  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  thirty  thousand  as  the  aggregate  number  ot  his  fol- 
Toi..  11. — 13 
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lowers,  in  the  height  of  his  success,  while  the  four  hundreJ 
may  have  been  the  remnant  finally  destroyed  when  that  suc- 
cess was  at  an  end.  That  he  should  ever  have  enjoyed  it 
is  the  less  incredible  because  Josephua  calls  him  a  felse 
prophet,  which  implies  that  he  gained  influence  not  only  by 
appealing  to  political  dissatisfaction,  but  to  popular  delu^ona. 
That  the  cases  are  the  same  is  cleax  from  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  both,  and  from  the  date,  to  wit,  the  government  of  Felis 
(see  below,  on  23,  24.)  It  seema  that  this  Egyptian  knew  no 
Greek,  which  accounts  for  tlie  chief  captain's  wonder  when  he 
heard  Paul  speak  it,  not  because  Egyptians  did  not  usually 
do  so,  but  because  he  knew  that  this  one  did  not. 

39.  But  Paul  said,  I  am  a  man  (which  am)  a  Jew 
of  Tarsus,  (a  city)  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city : 
and,  I  beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people. 

A  Jew  of  Tarsus,  literally,  a  Tarsean  Jew,  the  same  form 
of  expression  as  in  9,  II.  The  translators  having  introduced 
the  name  of  Tarsus,  piace  the  following  words  m  apposition 
with  it,  thereby  changing  the  entire  construction.  The  syn- 
tax, although  not  the  collocation,  of  the.  second  clause  in  Greek 
is,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  of  Cilieia,  Tarsus  being  meant 
of  coarse,  but  not  expressly  named,  though  really  suggested 
by  the  suijeetive  connected  with  the  word  Jew  in  tne  iirst 
clause.  Mean,  in  the  orirfnal,  is  negative,  and  might  be  tbu- 
dereA  undistinguished.  Ihe  Greek  word  is  said  to  have  been 
once  applied  to  unmarked  cattle  and  uncoined  money.  The 
very  phrase  here  used,  with  its  litotes  or  meiosis,  meaning 
really  illusti-ious  or  famous,  is  foimd,  with  very  little  difference 
(ffform,  in  the  Greek  poets,  one  of  whom  (Euripides)  employs 
it,  just  as  Paul  does,  to  describe  a  city.  Having  thus  asserted 
Ms  respectability,  he  makes  it  the  ground  of  a  request,  not  for 
his  own  advantage,  but  for  that  of  his  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh  (Rom.  9,  3),  his  love  for  whom  could  not  have  been 
more  clearly  proved  than  by  his  asking  to  address  them  at 
such  a  juncture,  when  his  life  had  just  been  rescued  from  their 
fury  by  the  interposition  of  a  Roman  soldier.  To  the  pec^ 
(\iiov),not  the  multitude  (5rX^.Sos),  or  the  rabble  {o^ov),  but 
he  chosen  people  as  there  represented. 

40.  And  when  he  had  given  (him)  license,  Paul 
stood  on  the  stairs,  and  beckoned  Avith  the  hand  unto 
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the  people;  and  when  there  was  made  a  great  silence, 
he  spake  unto  (them)  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying  — 
Giv&ii  license  is  the  same  verb  that  is  rendered  suffer 
in  the  verse  preceding.  Standing  on  the  stairs,  where  he  had 
stopped  when  jnst  abont  to  go  into  the  camp  or  fort  to  which 
they  led  (see  above,  on  va.  83.  37),  and  where  the  crowd  wais 
no  doubt  still  in  contact  withhim  (see  above,  on  v.  36.)  There 
is  something  grand  m  the  position  here  assigned  to  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  custody  of  GentDes,  yet  by  their 
permission  speaking  to  the  Jews,  not  only  in  the  Holy  City, 
but  in  sight  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  its  sacred 
enclosure,  which  he  had  just  been  accused  of  wantonly  pro- 
faning. So  far,  he  could  not  have  begun  his  passive  ministiy, 
or  rather  hia  apostleship  in  bonds,  in  a  more  imposing  or 
auspicious  manner.  Beckoned  (in  modern  Enghsh,  motioned, 
gestured,  made  a  sign)  with  the  hand,  an  action  previously 
asciibed  in  this  book  both  to  Paul  and  others  (see  above,  on 
12,17.  13,16.  10,33.)  il?McA  eifence  5eiw,%  or  arising,  begin- 
ning, the  same  verb  that  means  eame  in  v.  35.  The  silence 
was  probably  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cers and  soldiers ;  by  the  sight,  fr  not  the  hearing,  of  what 
passed  between  the  Tribune  and  his  prisoner ;  by  Paul's  unex- 
pected presentation  of  himself  upon  the  stairs  and  offer  to  ad- 
dress them ;  but  above  all  by  the  circumstance  recorded  in  the 
last  clause,  that  he  spake  in  Hebrew,  not  because  they  would 
not  have  understood  Greek,  but  because  he  wished  to  rouse 
their  better  feelings,  and  t«  prove  himself  an  Israelite  indeed 
by  using  their  own  sacred  langaage,  or  at  least  the  kindred 
dialect  in  use  among  them.  Some  suppose  an  allusion  to  the 
Tribune's  question,  Canst  thou  speak  Greek  ?  '  Yes,  but  I 
would  now  speak  Hebrew.' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TiiE  passive  ministry  of  Paul,  or  his  Apostleship  in  bonds,  may 
he  divided  into  triab  or  defences  before  various  tribunals,  the 
first  of  which  is  recorded  in  this  chapter,  with  the  subsequent 
occurrences  until  the  second.    He  gains  attention  by  respect- 
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fully  accosting  tliem  in  their  own  language  (l.  2.)  He  avowa 
himself  a  Jew  by  birth  and  edtioation  (3.)  He  describes  his 
persecuting  zeal  against  the  Christians  (4. 5.)  He  relates  his 
miraculous  oonversion  (6-11.)  He  shows  that  even  his  recep- 
tion into  the  new  body  was  by  Jewish  agency  _(12-16.J  He 
comes  at  last  to  his  Apoatleship  among  the  Gentiles,  which  he 
represents  as  unsought  by  himself  and  forced  upon  him  by  di- 
vine authority  (l'?-21.)  He  is  interrupted  by  aii  outburst  of 
fanatical  excitement  (22.  23.)  He  is  rescued  from  their  fiiry 
by  the  Romans,  and  from  the  severity  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves by  avowing  his  citizenship  (24-29.)  He  appears  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  to  make  his  second  apology  or  BeU^efence  (30.) 

1.  Men,  brethren,  and  fatliers,  hear  ye  my  defence 
(wliich  I  make)  now  unto  you. 

To  the  customary  form  of  address,  Men  (and)  brethren,  or 
Men  {who  are)  h-ethren  (see  above,  on  1, 16.  2,  29. 37.  13, 26. 
IS,  1. 13),  Paul,  like  Stephen,  and  perhaps  m  imitation  of  him 
(see  above,  on  7, 2),  adds  Mithera,  either  as  a  general  expres- 
sion of  respect,  or,  aa.  moat  interpreters  suppose,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  priests  or  elders  as  he  may  have  seen  or  known 
to  be  among  the  multitude  (but  see  below,  on  23, 1.)  Hear, 
as  in  other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  seems  to  bespeak  their  pa- 
tience in  the  hearing  of  what  might  offend  their  prejudices 
(see  above,  on  2, 22.  7, 2.  13, 16.  15, 13.)  Defence,  in  Greek 
apology,  but  without  any  implication  of  confession  or  ac- 
knowledgment. Thus  the  ancient  Apologies,  or  defences  of 
Christianity,  presented  to  the  heathen  emperors,  involved  no 
admission  of  fault  or  error  in  the  system  thus  defended,  but 
on  the  contrary  were  often  hold  attacks  upon  the  heathen 
superstitions.     My  now  (i.  e.  my  present,  actual)  defence 


2.  And  when  they  heard  that  he  spake  in  the  He- 
brew tongue  to  them,  they  kept  the  more  silence ;  and 
he  saith  — 

It  seems  to  be  implied  that  Greek  would  have  been  equally 
inteliigible,  even  to  the  native  Jews,  His  not  employing  it 
appeai|  to  have  sm-prlsed  aa  well  as  pleased  them.  The  Her 
brew  aiaXeet  may  dther  be  the  ancient  Hebrew,  which  was 
still  the  sacred  and  the  learneit  language  of  the  Jews,  or  that 
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Aramaic  modification  of  it  which  had  now  become  their  ver. 
nacular  dialect  (see  ahove,  on  1, 19) ;  more  probably  the  latter, 
as  he  was  not  addressing  the  Sanhedrim  bat  the  populace, 
composed  hoth  of  native  and  foreign  Jeivs  (see  above,  on  6, 1.) 
His  wisdom  in  adoptmg  this  mode  of  suggesting  his  own  Jew- 
ish origin  and  edncation  waa  approved  by  the  effect  as  here 
recorded.  Spake,  was  calling  to,  addressing  them,  the  same 
verb  as  in  21,  40,  often  used  by  Lnke  elsewhere  (see  Lnke  fl, 
13.  7,33.  13,12.  23,20,  and  compare  Matt.  11, 16.)  The 
more,  i.  e.  even  more  than  at  first,  as  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  chapter.  Sept  eUenee,  literally,  afforded 
quietness,  not  the  same  word  that  was  used  before  (21,40), 
but  a  stronger  and  more  positive  expression,  denoting  not 
mere  silence  but  a  studied  stillness  and  attention,  (Compare 
the  still  more  expresave  «ae  of  a  cognate  verb  in  11, 18.  21, 
14.)  This  breathless  stillness  of  the  multitude  so  lately  raging 
adds  to  the  sublimity  of  Paul's  position,  standing  between  the 
Jewishtemple  and  the  Roman  fortress,  and  about  to  address, 
ibr  the  first  and  last  time,  his  assembled  brethren, 

3.  I  am  verily  a  man  (which  am)  a  Jew,  bom  in 
Tarsus  (a  city)  in  Cilicia,  yet  brought  up  iii  this  city 
at  tlie  feet  of  Gamaliel,  (and)  taught  according  to  the 
perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers,  and  was  zeal- 
ous toward  God,  as  ye  all  are  this  day. 

With  admirable  art  and  skill,  be  renders  prominent  what- 
ever marked  him  as  a  Jew,  in  order  to  refute  the  charge  on 
which  he  was  arrested,  namely,  that  of  traitorous  hostility  to 
the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Verily  should  rather  be  indeed 
(or  it  is  true),  a  concessory  particle  which  qualifies  this  whole 
clause,  or  its  second  member.  '  I  am  a  Jew,  bom  it  is  true  in 
Tarsus,  but  nevertheless  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  (2  Cor.  ]  1, 
22.  Phil.  3, 5),  and  brought  np  among  you.'  The  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora  (see  above,  on  21,  21),  who  did  not  int^rmany  with 
the  Gentiles,  claimed  an  absolute  ecjnality  with  those  of  Pales 
tmo  (see  above,  on  2, 39.)  His  being  a  Hellenist  was  there 
ibre  nothing  to  his  disadvantage,  especially  as  his  early  lifo 
was  chiefly  spent,  not  only^  in  the  Holjsr  Land,  but  in  the  Holy 
~lity.  Tarsus  of  Gilicia,  i.  c.  belongmg  to  it,  situated  in  it, 
(See  above,  on  6,9.  9,11.30.  11,25.  15,23.4],  21,39.)  A 
man  which  am  a  Jew  a  needless  and  enfeebling  circumlocu- 
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tion  for  a  Jewish  man,  tlie  Greek  word  (EovSatos)  beiDg  pre 
perly  an  adjective  ■which  means  belonging  to  the  ttibe  of  Ju- 
dab  or  the  country  of  Judea.  (See  above,  on  2,  14,  19, 13.) 
Brought  up,  reared,  or  nourished,  strictly  denoting  the  nnr. 
tnre  of  children  (as  in  7,  20. 2X),  but  commonly  explained  here 
as  denoting  mental  culture,  oa  account  of  what  immediately 
follows,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Some,  however,  understand 
it  strictly,  as  meaning  that  Paul  was  not  only  a  pupil  of  Ga- 
maliel, but  an  inmate  of  his  family,  perhaps  a  relative.  There 
is  no  ground  for  disputing  the  identity  of  this  Gamaliel  with 
the  eminent  Pharisee  and  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  ap- 
pears before  in  thk  same  history,  and  often  in  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions (See  above,  on  5, 34-40.)  At  the  feet  is  commonly  ex- 
plained as  an  allusion  to  the  customary  posture  of  the  ancient 
teachei-s  and  their  pupils,  but  is  much  more  probably  a  natural 
figure  for  their  mutual  relation,  (See  above,  on  4,  35,  37,  5,  2, 
10,  and  compare  Luke  10,  39.)  At  the  feet  will  then  convey 
the  two  distinct  ideas  of  intimate  nearness  and  subjection  to 
authority.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  depends  somewhat  upon 
its  punctuation.  For  a  reason  already  suggested,  some  divide 
It  thus,  lyrought  vp  in  this  city,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  trained 
(or  educated.)  But  as  both  the  other  pai-ticiples  l,bom  and 
brought  up)  precede  the  words  which  qualify  them,  this  would 
be  a  harsh  inversion.  Most  interpreters  avoid  the  supposed 
incongruity  of  making  Gamaliel  Paul's  nurse  as  well  as  his  in- 
structor, by  treating  both  verbs  as  substantially  synonymous, 
and  here  intended  to  express  the  same  idea  of  education  in  the 
widest  sense.  The  second  verb  means  more  than  taught  in 
English,  namely  trained,  implying  systematic  discipline.  (See 
above,  on  7,  22,  and  compare  2  Tim.  2,  25.  Tit.  2, 12.)  Its 
most  frequent  use  in  the  New  Testament,  however,  is  m  the 
secondary  sense  of  correcting  or  chastising,  as  a  necessary 
part  of  all  such  discipline.  (See  Luke  23, 16,  22.  1  Cor.  11,  32. 
2Cor.  6,  9.  Heb.  12,  6.  7. 10.  Rev,  3,  19.)  Perfect  manner, 
literally,  strictness  or  exactness  (compare  the  corresponding 
adverb,  as  explained  above,  on  18,  25. 26.)  The  reference  is 
here  to  the  Pharisiuo  rigor,  both  of  theory  and  practice,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Sadducean  laxity  and  latitudinarianism. 
(See  above,  on  4, 1.)  Zealous  towards  God,  hterally,  a  zealot 
of  God,  i,  e.  in  his  service,  for  his  honour,  as  he  then  under- 
stood it  (see  above,  on  21,  20.)  The  last  clause  intimates  that 
nc  bad  passed  through  what  they  now  experienced  and  gone 
beyond  it. 
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4.  And  I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death,  bind- 
ing and  delivering  into  prisons  both  men  and  women. 

Ho  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions  by  pereccutina 
all  that  contradicted  them.  This  way.  thia  new  sect  or  reh- 
gion  (see  above,  on  9, 2.  19,  9,  23.)  Unto  death,  not  only  in 
desire  and  intention,  but  in  lact,  aa  we  know  him  to  have  done 
in  Stephen's  case  (see  above,  on  6, 1,  and  below,  on  v.  20),  and 
probably  in  others  (see  below,  on  26,  10.)  With  the  rest  of 
this  Terse  compare  9, 1. 

5.  As  also  the  high  priest  doth  bear  me  witness, 
and  ail  the  estate  of  the  elders,  from  whom  also  I  re- 
ceived letters  unto  the  brethren,  and  went  to  Damascus, 
to  bring  them  which  were  there  bound  unto  Jerusalem, 
for  to  be  punished. 

This  waa  no  secret,  resting  only  on  his  own  assertion,  but 
matter  of  record,  or  at  least  of  recollection  on  the  part  of 
otfafirs.  The.  (then)  high  priest,  from  whom  he  had  received 
Lis  commission,  and  who  was  still  living,  perhaps  present. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  either  Theophilus  or 
Jonathan,  who  had  been  displaced  in  the  mean  time  by  the 
Biomana  (see  above,  on  4,  6.)  Doth  bear  me  witness,  literally, 
testifies  to  me,  which  may  simply  mean,  he  is  my  witness,  or 
the  witness  whom  I  cite  in  proof  of  these  things;  thongh  the 
words  seem  rather  to  imply  a  pei^onaJ  appeal  to  him  as  actu- 
ally present.  *  Do  you  asK  for  proof?  There  is  the  very  high 
priest  who  commissioned  me.'  The  estate  of  the  elders,  a 
needless  paraphrase  of  one  Greek  word.  Presbytery,  which  is 
retained  m  the  translation  of  1  Tim.  4, 14,  while  in  Lnke  22, 
66,  it  is  simply  rendered  Elders.  Estate  is  here  used  va.  the 
old  sense  of  a  national  assembly,  as  in  the  phrases  third  estate, 
states  general,  etc.  The  body  described  ia  the  Sanhedrim,  as 
chiefiy_  composed  of  elders  or  hereditary  representatives,  even 
the  priests  being  elders  of  their  own  tribe  (see  above,  on  4, 5.) 
It  was  therefore  under  national  authority  that  Paul  went  to 
Damascu.?  (see  above,  on  9, 1.  3,)  To  the  brethren,  i.  e.  to  the 
Jews  in  Syria,  not  against  the  Christians  there,  a  form  of 
speech  which,  if  not  unintelhgible,  would  have  been  offensive 
to  Paul's  Jewish  hearers,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
his  discourse,  in  which,  if  ever,  he  became  to  the  Jews  as  a 
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Jew  (I  Cor.  0,  20.j  Ther6,_  literally,  thither,  which  Home  un- 
derstand as  implying  previous  removal,  perhaps  flight  from 
the  persecution  in  Jerusalem  (see  above,  on  31,  3.)  About  to 
bring  also  those  there  being,  i.  e.  in  addition  to  those  previously 
seized  at  homo.  For  to  be,  literally,  that  they  might  be  (see 
above,  on  5,  Z2.) 

6.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  I  made  my  jour- 
ney and  was  come  nigh  unto  Damascus,  about  noon 
suddenly  there  shone  from  heaven  a  great  light  raund 
about  me. 

Here  begins  Paul's  own  account  of  his  conversion,  which 
nhould  be  compared  throughout  with  that  of  Lake  in  9,  3-19, 
and  need  not  be  explained,  except  as  "to  the  points  of  differ- 
ence. These  are  merely  formal,  and  precisely  such  as  might 
be  naturally  looked  for  in  two  free  unstudied  statements  of 
the  same  occurrence.  Some  modem  critics  have  affected  to 
contrast  the  two  accounts,  as  independent  and  discordant  nar- 
ratives, forcetting  that  the  one  before  us  was  as  much  at  Luke's 
disposal  aenis  own,  and  that  his  not  attempting  to  assimilate 
them  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  harmonious, 
or  he  would  not  have  inserted  them  m  one  and  the  same  his- 
tory. This  verse  is  parallel  with  9,  3,  and  differs  from  it 
chiefly  in  grammatical  forms,  the  infinitive  being  twice  ex- 
changed for  a  participle,  and  once  for  an  aorist-,  of  the  same 
verbs,  the  preposition ^om  for  out  of,  etc.  The  only  additions 
here  are  that  of  the  epithet  great  (Uterally,  s\0,cient)  to  the 
noun  Ughi,  and  that  of  the  precise  time  when  the  scene  oc- 
curred, to  wit,  about  noon  (or  midday),  the  same  Greek  word 
that  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  secondary  sense  of  south  (see 
above,  on  8,  26.)  These  variations  and  additions  are  not  only 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  truth  of  both  accounts,  but  far 
more  natural  than  perfect  uniformity. 

7.  And  I  fell  unto  the  ground,  and  heard  a  voicie 
saying  unto  me,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ? 

This  verse  is  parallel  to  9,  4,  from  wliich  it  differs,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  fli'st  person  ibr  the  third  throughout,  by 
substituting  for  the  word  earth  (or  ground)  one  which  origi- 
nally means  a  bottom  or  foundation,  then  a  floor  or  pavement, 
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and  inay  here  have  reference  to  a  paved  road  leading  to  or 
into  Datoaseus.  Still  less  important  is  the  change  of  prepo- 
Ritions  (on  to  into),  and  of  the  case  of  the  noun  voice  (from 
the  accusative  to  the  genitive),  though  the  latter  is  connected 
with  the  explanation  of  a  seeming  discrepancy  to  be  noticed 
afterwards  (see  below,  on  v.  9.) 

8.  9.  And  I  answered.  Who  art  thou.  Lord?  And 
he  said  unto  mc,  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou 
pcrsecntest.  And  they  that  were  mth  me  saw  indeed 
the  light,  and  were  afraid,  but  they  heard  not  the 
voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me. 

V.  8  is  parallel  to  9,  5,  and  diflers  from  it  chiefly  in  the 
change  of  saiti  to  answered,  the  addition  of  the  pronoun  (to 
me),  and  of  the  epithet  {Nasarene)  after  Jems.  V.  9  answers 
to  9,  V,  from  which  it  varies  more  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding verses  from  their  parallels.  The  {men)  who  irere  (or 
beinff)  with  me  is  less  full  and  explicit  than  the  phrase  there 
used,  the  (men)  journeying  with  him,  although  perfectly  con- 
sistent, feckless  is  here  ajraid,  the  cause  being  put  for  the 
effect  or  outward  indication.  There  is,  however,  a  much 
greater  variation,  and  one  which  has  been  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  contradiction.  Paul's  companions  are  described  in 
9,  7,  as  hearing  the  voice  but  seeing  no  one,  whereas  here  it  is 
alfirmed,  that  they  saw  the  light  indeed,  and  were  afraid,  but 
the  voice  they  heard  not'  of  the  (person)  talking  to  me.  Be- 
sides the  gross  improbability  of  Luke's  inserting  what  directly 
contradicted  his  own  statement,  there  are  several  possible  so- 
lutions of  this  seemjng  inconsistency,  each  one  of  which  is 
more  entitled  to  belief  than  the  hypothecs  of  contradiction. 
One  couMsts  in  referring  the  two  statements  to  successive 
points  of  time,  so  that  they  are  Bead  to  have  heard  the  voice 
at  last,  but  not  at  first,  or  vice  versa.  Another  makes  a  differ- 
ence between  the  accusative  and  genitive  construction  of  the 
verb  to  hear,  the  one  denoting  mere  sensation,  the  other  in- 
tfiUeetual  perception.  Substantially^  identical  with  this,  but 
simpler  and  more  natural,  is  the  distinction  between  hearing 
a  voice  speak  and  bearing  what  it  says,  as  nothing  is  more 
common  in  our  public  bodies  than  the  complaint  that  a  speaker 
is  not  heai-d,  i.  e,  his  words  are  not  distinguished,  though  his 
voice  may  be  audible  and  even  loud.  In  these  two  obvious 
VOL.  II. — 13* 
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and  femiliar  senses,  it  might  be  said,  with  eqaal  truth,  that 
Paul's  companions  heard  the  voice,  i.  e.  knew  that  it  was 
speaking,  and  that  they  did  not  hear  it,  i.  e,  did  not  know 
■B'hat  it  said.  Whether  this  distinction  was  designed  to  he 
suggested  by  the  difference  of  construction  or  the  chaii;;e  of 
case  already  mentioned,  is  a  doubtful  point,  but  one  which 
does  not  affect  the  vaUdity  or  truth  of  the  solution.  It  is  pos- 
itively favoured,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  only  remaining 
variation,  namely,  that  instead  of  the  voice  {9,  7),  we  have  here 
the  more  explicit  phrase,  the  voice  of  the  {one)  speaking  to  me, 
which,  though  it  does  not  necessaiily  suggest,  admits  and 
justifies  the  suppoMtion,  that  the  voice  which  they  did  not 
hear  was  a  speaking  (i.  e.  an  articulate,  distinguishable)  voice, 
and  not  mere  vocal  sound  or  utterance,  without  reaard  to 
words  or  language.  A  remarkable  analogy  is  furnished  bj 
the  case  recorded  in  John  12,  28-30,  where  some  said  that  it 
thundered,  and  others  that  an  angel  spoke,  implying  that  it 
was  a  voice  (and  not  a  mere  sonndjthat  they  heard,  while  the 
Evangelist  records  the  veiy  words  that  it  pronounced.  In 
this  case,  as  in  that  before  us,  it  might  well  be  SMd  of  the  first 
class  mentioned,  that  they  did  and  that  they  did  not  hear  the 
"  voice  from  heaven."  Their  mistaking  it  for  thunder  proves, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  heard  it  in  the  one  sense,  and  that 
they  did  not  bear  it  in  the  other. 

10.  And  I  said.  What  shall  I  do,  Lord?  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise,  and  go  into  Damascus,  and 
there  it  shall  be  told  thee  of  all  things  which  are  ap- 
pointed for  thee  to  do. 

This  verse  corresponds  to  9,  6,  by  a  slight  transposition  or 
inversion,  wholly  unimportant  and  in  strict  aecordance  with 
the  usages  of  common  life,  in  which  the  same  occurrences  are 
seldom  rdated,  even  by  the  same  speaker,  in  j>recisely  the 
same  order.  The  first  clause  of  9,  6,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  rejected  by  the  latest  critics,  as  an  unauthorized  assimila^ 
tion  to  the  one  before  us.  Even  admitting  the  correctness 
of  this  criticism,  we  are  still  in  po^ession  of  the  dialogue 
there  given,  although  not  precisely  in  the  same  form  (see 
above,  vol.  i,  p.  359^  The  mental  and  bodily  effects  there 
mentioned  (trembling  and  dstonished)  are  omitted  here,  and 
the  question  {what  loUt  thou  have  me  to  do  f)  is  abridged 
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(what  shall  I  do?)  In  the  other  clause,  admitted  to  be  gen- 
uine, there  are  only  formal  variations,  some  of  which  are  not 
perceptible  in  the  translation.  Arise  is  an  imperative  in  thai 
place,  and  a  participle  in  this.  6o  is  there  enter,  hereprooeed 
(or  Journey.)  For  iAe  city  we  have  here  the  proper  name, 
Damascus.  Before  the  verb,  the  adverb  there  is  here  insert- 
ed. What  thou  mtist  do  is  amplified,  without  a  change  of 
meaning,  into  about  (i.  e.  concermng)  the  (thin^  which  have 
been  appointed  (or  ordained)  for  thee  to  do.  (For  the  usage 
of  the  leading  verb  in  this  clause,  see  above,  on  13, 48.  15,  2.) 

1 1 .  And  when  I  could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that 
light,  lieing  led  by  the  hand  of  them  that  were  with 
me,  I  came  into  Damascus, 

This  verse  corresponds  to  9,  8,  a  comparison  with  which 
will  show  that  the  narrative  is  here  abridged,  though  other- 
wise unvaried.  I  could  not  see  is  the  sense  but  not  the  form 
of  the  original,  which  strictly  means,  I  did  not  see,  or  was  not 
seeing.  The  only  addition  here  made  to  the  narrative  is  the 
statement  that  his  blindness  arose  front  the  glory  (i.  e.  the 
celestial  or  divine  effulgence)  of  that  light,  already  mentioned 
in  V,  6  above.  That  he  was  not  merely  dazzled  but  miracu- 
lously blinded,  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  glory, 
which  denotes  something  supernatural  (see  above,  on  7,  2.  55), 
and  still  more  necessarily  implied  in  v.  13  and  the  paraJlel 
passage. 

13.  And  one  Ananias,  a  devout  man  according  to 
the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  (there)  — 

Here  again  the  narrative  h  abridged  on  one  hand,  and  sup- 

Elemented  on  the  other.  Paul  omits  what  passed  between  the 
lOrd  and  Ananias  (see  above,  on  9,  10-16),  and  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  interview  between  the  latter  and  himself  (9,  17.) 
But  in  describing  Ananias,  he  is  more  particular  than  Luke,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  Jews  by  showing  that  his  introduction 
to  the  Christian  Church  was  throng  a  well-known  Jew,  of 
high  repute  among  his  brethren  at  Damascus,  Th^  certain 
disciple  of  9,  10,  now  becomes  a  pious  (or  devout)  man,  not 
merely  in  the  Christian  sense,  hut  according  to  the  laWy  i.  e. 
ihe  law  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  the  Jews.    But  not  content 
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with  tliis  description  of  his  spiritual  character,  he  adds  that 
he  was  certified^  attested,  recommended  (see  above,  on  6,  3. 
10,  22.  16,  2)  iy  all  the  Jews  residing  (for  the  time,  or  perma- 
nently settled)  at  Damascns.  (See  above,  on  1, 19.  2,5.)  The 
emphasis  and  fulnesa  with  which  Paul  insists  upon  these  cir- 
cumstances, altogether  wanting  in  Lnte's  narrative,  althoagh 
it  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  harmony  hetween  them, 
calls  for  explanation ;  and  this  is  furnished  by  the  circum 
stances  and  occasion  of  his  speaking  at  this  timo  at  aU,  and 
more  particularly  by  his  obvious  desire  to  render  prominent 
whatever  was  most  Jewish  in  his  own  biography,  and  even  in 
the  mode  of  his  professing  Christianity,  especially  his  being  in- 
troduced into  the  Church,  not  by  a  Gentile  minister,  but  by 
the  hands  of  one  whom  all  the  Damascene  Jews  might  he 
said  to  have  endorsed,  as  a  devout  and  exemplary  member  of 
their  body.  This  shows  a  definite  design  in  this  address  of 
Paul,  but  one  involving  no  duplicity  or  evil  purpose. 

13.  Came  unto  me,  and  stood,  and  said  unto  me, 
Brother  Saul,  receive  thy  sight.  And  the  same  hour  I 
looked  up  upon  him. 

Corning  to  me  (in  the  house  of  Judas),  and  standing  over 
me  (as  he  sat  or  lay  there.)  JSrother  Saul,  or  retaining  the 
origmal  order,  both  of  this  verse  and  the  parallel  passive, 
Saul  (my)  brother  (see  above,  on  9,  17.)  Meeeive  thy  sight 
and  looked  up  are  imperative  and  indicative  ibmis  of  the  same 
Greek  verb,  and  ought  to  have  been  so  translated,  the  recov- 
ery of  eight  being  not  expressed  but  implied,  whereas  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  men  is  expressly  mentioned,  and  the 
natural  relation  of  the  order  and  its  execution  ought  not  to  be 
hidden  by  a  needless  change  in  the  translation,  Ananias, 
standing  over  him,  says.  Look  up,  which  he  could  not  do  un- 
less his  eight  had  been  ra^tored,  and  therefore  when  it  is  added 
that  he  did  immediately  look  up  as  he  was  told,  it  is  the 
strongest  way  of  saying,  thongh  by  implication,  that  his  eyes 
were  opened.  Looked  up  upon  Mrrt,  i,  e.  Ananias,  still  standing 
by  or  hangmg  over  him,  was  the  first  object  of  his  restored 
vision,  Tlie  same  hour,  i,  e.  time  or  moment  (see  above,  on 
16,  18.  33.) 

14.  And  he  said,  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath 
chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and 
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see  that  Just  One,  and  sliouldest  hear  the  voice  of  his 
mouth. 

The  words  ascribed  to  Ananiaa  in  the  parallel  accounts 
differ  not  only  in  order  but  in  substance,  some  things  which 
in  one  place  aio  described  as  having  been  addressed  by  Christ 
to  Ananias  being  spoken  in  the  other  by  Ananias  to  Paul. 
But  this  only  shows  that  neither  statement  is  complete,  Ana- 
nias having  naturally  repeated  much  that  he  had  heard,  a  repe- 
tition -wMcli  was  needless  in  the  record.  What  is  contained 
in  this  verse,  therefore,  was  no  doubt  said  to  Paul  by  Ananias, 
although  not  recorded  m  the  parallel  passage,  -  The  God  of 
our  fathers,  another  intimation  that  botk  he  and  Ananias  were 
native  Jews,  iiko  those  whom  he  was  now  addressing  (see 
above,on3, 13.  25.  5,30.  '7,2.11.14.15.19,38.40.45.  13,17.) 
Chosen,  appointed,  or  prepared  beforehand,  {For  a  distinct 
but  similar  espresMon,  see  above,  on  10,  41.)  To  know  his 
will,  by  Bpeciitl  revelation,  and  to  see  t/te  Righteous  (or  that 
Just  One),  the  Messiah,  who  is  expressly  so  called  elsewhere 
(see  above,  on  3, 14,  7, 62.)  To  see  is  no  doubt  to  be  strictly 
taken  (see  above,  on  9, 17.)  2'Ae  voice  of  his  mouth,  literally, 
a  voice  from  (or  out  of)  his  mouth,  i.  e.  his  immediate  in- 
structions, ivithout  any  human  intervention.  This  was  neces- 
sary to  put  Paul  upon  a  level  with  the  twelve  Apostles.  (See 
above,  on  13,  3,  and  compare  Gal.  1,  1.) 

15.  Tor  thou  shalt  be  his  wituess  unto  all  men  of 
what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard. 

What  was  just  before  implied  la  here  expressed,  that  is, 
t!ie  reason  why  it  was  necessary  that  Paul  should  see  and  hear 
the  Lord  himself,  to  wit,  because  he  was  to  be  an  Apostle, 
although  not  one  of  the  twelve,  and  the  essential  function  of 
that  office  was  to  testify  of  Christ,  not  from  hearsay,  but  from 
personal  acquaintance  and  direct  communication  with  him. 
(See  above,  on  1,  8. 22.  2,  32.  3, 15.  5,  32.  10,  39.  13,  3.)  Sis 
witness,  i.  e.  sent  forth  and  commisdoned  by  him,  or  a  witness 
to  him,  i.  e.  testifj-ing  of  him.  (Compare  the  two  readings  in 
1,  8  above.)  The  extent  of  this  official  witness-bearing  is  de- 
termined or  defined  in  a  twofold  manner.  To  all  men,  with- 
out social,  personal,  or  national  distinctions,  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians, Jews  and  Gentiles,  wise  and  unwise,  bond  and  free. 
(Compare  Rom,  1,  14.  Col.  3, 11.)  Of  what  (or  of  the  things 
which)  thou  hast  seen  and  heard,  i,  e.  especially,  though  not 
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perliaps  exclusively,  in  vision  and  by  revelation,  or  tlirect  com 
mnnication,  from  the  Lord  himself.  (See  below,  on  vs.  17, 18, 
andabove,  on  16,  9,  13,  0,  audcompai'e  Gal,  1, 12.  2,2,  2Cor. 
12, 1.  Eph.  3, 3.)  The  nearest  parallel  to  this  verse,  although 
very  different  in  form,  is  that  contained  in  9,  15. 

16.  And  now  why  tarriest  thou?  aiise,  and  be 
baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

The  other  narrative  records  the  esecntion  of  this  proposi- 
tion, but  not  the  proportion  itself.  As  Ananias  here  calls  npon 
Saui  to  be  baptized,  so  in  9, 18,  we  read  that  he  received  sight 
forthwith  and  arose  and  was  baptized.  Why  tarriest  thoity 
Eterally,  what  art  thou  about  (to  do  ?)  or  rather,  why  art  tho%i 
ahmtt  (i.  e.  still  just  about  to  act)  instead  of  acting  really  ? 
Arise  and,  litei-dly,  arising,  which  may  either  mean,  address 
thyself  to  action,  or  be  taken  in  the  strict  sense  of  arising  from 
a  sedentary,  prostrate,  or  recumbent  posture.  (See  above,  on 
9,  18.)  £e  baptized  is  not  a  pasave,  as  in  S,  38,  but  the  mid- 
dle voice  of  the  same  verb,  strictly  meaning,  IxwOze  thyself, 
or  rather,  cause  thyself  to  be  baptized,  or  suffer  {some  one)  to 
baptize  thee.  The  form  of  the  next  verb  is  the  same,  but  can- 
not be  so  easily  expressed  in  English,  as  it  has  a  noun  depend- 
ent on  it.  Thiapeculiarityof  formjsonlysofarofiraportance 
as  it  shows  that  Paul  was  to  wash  away  his  own  sins  in  the  same 
sense  that  he  was  to  baptize  himself,  i.  e.  by  consenting  to  re- 
ceive both  from  another.  As  his  body  was  to  be  baptized  by 
man,  so  his  sins  were  to  he  washed  away  by  God.  The  iden- 
tity, or  even  the  inseparable  union,  of  the  two  effects,  is  so  far 
from  being  here  affirmed,  that  they  are  rather  held  apart,  aa 
things  connected  by  the  natural  relation  of  a  type  and  antitype, 
yet  perfectly  distinguishable  in  themselves  and  easily  separable 
m  experience.  Calliny  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  (or  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  critics,  his  name),  i.  e.  invoking  it  in  worship, 
recognizing  Christ's  divinity  and  sovereignty,  as  an  indispen- 
sable prerequisite  of  baptism.  (See  above,  on  2,21.  7,59. 
9,  14.31.) 

17.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  I  was  come 
again  to  Jernsalem,  even  while  I  prayed  in  the  temple, 
I  was  in  a  trance  — ■ 

The  historical  formula  {it  came  to  pass)  betokens  a  transi- 
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tion,  or  the  introduction  of  another  topic.  The  Apostle  now 
approaches  the  most  delicate  and  doubtful  part  of  his  assumed 
task,  that  of  explaining  and  defending  his  pecnliar  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  Having  traced  the  history  of  his  profession  as 
a  Jeiv  and  his  conversion  as  a  Christian,  without  being  inter- 
rupted or  denounced  as  an  apostate,  he  was  probably  encoar- 
aged  to  beheve  that  even  this  most  trying  part  of  his  defence 
would  be  received  in  the  same  spirit.  He  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count, however,  the  less  careful  to  connect  this  difficult  portion 
of  his  tasfe,  as  well  as  that  wiiich  he  had  now  accomplished, 
with  the  sacred  places  which  he  was  accused  of  wantonly  pro- 
faning. It  was.  true  that  he  had  preached  among  the  Gentiles, 
not  of  his  own  choice,  but  by  express  divhie  command,  com- 
municated to  him  not  abroad,  but  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  in 
the  Holy  City,  but  in  the  Holy  House,  i.  e.  within  the  precincts 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  therefore  speaks  of  his  return 
thither  after  his  conversion,  passing  over  many  intermediate 
events,  and  leaving  the  chronology  indefinite,  though  most 
interpretei-s  identify  this  visit  with  the  one  described  above, 
in  9,  36-29.  Nor  is  it  merely  his  return  to  Palestine  and 
to  Jerusalem  that  he  insists  upon,  but  also  his  return  to  the 
temple,  as  a  place  of  stated  and  habitual  resort.  .Jt  happened 
to  me,  having  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  I  praying  in  the 
temple,  i.  e.  in  the  inner  court  or  customary  place  of  prayer. 
(See  above,  on  2,46.  3,1.  5,20.  21,26-30.)  The  abrupt 
change  of  construction,  from  the  dative  to  the  genitive,  might 
almost  seem  intended  to  give  prominence  to  Paul's  own  person 
as  the  actor  in  these  strange  proceedings.  4^s  if  he  had  said, 
'You  seem  to  think  that  after  I  became  a  Chiistian,  I  forsook 
the  temple  and  the  Holy  City  and  my  old  a^ociations  as  a 
JoAV;  but  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  I,  even  I  Paul 
(1  Thess.  2, 18,  Philem.  9),  came  back  ta  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  sanctuary ;  and  it  was  while  I  Paul  was  actually  praying 
there,  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell  occurred ;  so  far  is  my 
converKon  or  apostleship  from  having  severed  my  connection 
with  the  fathers  and  the  covenmits,  the  law,  the  service,  and 
the  promises  to  Israel  (see  Bom,  9, 4.) '  It  came  to  pass 
(while  I  was  there  and  thus  employed)  that  I  was  in  a  trancti 
(or  ecstasy),  i,  e.  under  special  divine  influence,  and  in  direct 
communication  with  my  Master.  (See  above,  on  10,  10.  II,  5, 
and  compare  the  use  of  the  eamc  word  in  3, 10.) 

18.  And  saw  liira  saying  unto  me,  Make  haste,  and 
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get  thee  quietly  out  of  Jerusalem ;  for  they  ■will  not 
receive  thy  testimony  concerning  me. 

The  construction  is  continued  from  the  verse  preceding, 
{it  came  to  pass  t/tat  I  teas  in  a  trance)  and  that  J  saw  him, 
i.  e.  saw  him  again,  with  obvious  allusion  to  the  sight  record- 
ed in  T.  14,  where  precisely  the  same  verbal  form  is  used  in 
Greek.  The  person  here  meant  therefore  is  the  same  as  there, 
to  wit,  the  Just  One,  i.  e.  the  Messiah.  His  name  may  be 
suppressed  because  Paul  was  unwilhng  to  offend  his  bearers 
by  an  unnecessary  repetition  or  obtrusion  of  what  he  beheved 
but  they  did  not,  and  because  he  was  still  more  unwilling  to 
expose  that  name  to  their  irreverence  and  even  blasphemy,  if 
they  should  be  so  offended.  He  may  possibly  have  wished 
moreover  to  convey  the  idea,  that  in  going  to  the  Gentiles  he 
had  acted  by  divine  authority,  without  expre^ly  stating  that 
this  authority  was  that  of  Christ,  whom  he  regarded  as  divine, 
but  they  as  an  impostor.  By  saying  J  saw  mm  he  might  be 
understood  to  mean  a  theophany  or  vision  of  Jehovah,  without 
speeilying  in  or  under  what  form  he  appeared  to  him.  (For 
a  somewhat  simihu-  ambiguous  allusion  to  our  Lord  by  Peter, 
but  addressed  to  Gentiles,  see  above,  on  10, 38.)  It  appears, 
however,  from  what  follows,  that  his  hearers  must  have  un- 
derstood him  aa  referring  to  a  vision  or  appearance  of  our 
Lord  himself  (see  below,  on  v,  19.)  The  unusual  combination, 
saw  him  saying,  is  not  to  be  explained  away  by  taking  the 
last  verb  in  the  diluted  or  extenuated  sense  of  perceiving 
either  by  the  eye  or  ear,  which  is  equivalent  to  making  see 
and  hear  synonymous.  The  true  explanation  is  that  saw  him 
is  a  substantive  or  independent  proposition,  and  that  saying 
is  an  afterthought  or  subsequent  description  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  emplQyed  when  seen.  The  expression  may  be 
amplified  or  paraphrased  as  follows.  J  saw  Mm  (and  when  1 
saw  him,  he  was)  saying,  etc.,  or.  I  saw  him  (and  at  the  same 
time  heard  him)  saying,  etc.  Tins  imphes,  however,  that  the 
seeing  was  not  a  mere  incidental  circumstance  but  something 
of  intrinsic  moment.  So  it  is,  when  considered  as  a  proof  of 
Paul's  Apostlesldp  and  of  his  being  qualified  to  testify  of  Christ 
from  personal  acquaintance  and  commimication  (see  above,  on 
V.  14.)  '  Once  more,  as  his  Apostle  and  his  witness,  I  was  snf- 
feved  to  behold  him,  and  pn  this  occasion  heard  him  saying,'  etc. 
Hasten  and  go  out  quickly  (literally,  in  quickness,  or  with 
tpeed),  a  repetition  which,  together  with  the  sudden  and  ab- 
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ntpt  address,  seems  to  imply  that  Paal  had  been  already  too 
long  in  Jerusalem,  or  even  that  he  ought  not  to  be  there  at 
all.  This  agrees  well  with  the  evidence  which  foUowa  of  bis 
haring  entertained  a  fiilse  view  of  his  own  vocation.  2Ji% 
(i.  e.  the  Jews,  or  the  people  of  Jerusalem)  will  not  receive  (as 
true  or  credible)  thy  testimony  aiout  me,  to  bear  which  was 
the  very  task  imposed  upon  him,  and  the  vital  function  of  his 
apostolic  office  (see  above,  on  v.  14.)  This  was  therefore  a 
distinct  annunciation,  that  he  was  not  an  Apostle  to  Jerusa- 
lem or  to  the  Jews,  as  Peter  and  the  twelve  were  (see  above, 
on  1,  22.  26.) 

19.  And  I  said.  Lord,  they  know  that  I  imprisoned 
and  beat  in  every  synagogue  them  that  believed  on 
thee  — 

We  have  here  another  instance  of  that  singular  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  God's  most  honoured  instniments,  and  of  that 
freedom  in  expresang  such  reluctance,  which  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  case  of  Ananias  (see  above,  on  9, 13.)  To 
the  observations  there  made,  it  may  here  be  added,  that  the 
o])poaition  is  in  all  such  cases  momentary,  and  succeeded  by 
implicit  acquiescence,  whether  produced  by  rational  comic- 
tiou,  or  by  simple  iteration  of  the  order  as  in  this  case  (see  be- 
low, on  T.  21.)  The  words  of  Paul,  as  here  reported  by  him- 
self, are  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  an  argument  against  the 
Saviour's  requiation,  and  in  iavour  of  his  own  preconceived 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  he  might  expect  most  effectively  to 
aid  the  cause  which  he  had  once  sought  to  destroy  (see  above, 
on  9,  21.)  It  is  not  a  formal  argument,  because  he  only  states 
the  premises  or  data,  without  venturing  to  draw  the  bold  con- 
clusion, which,  however,  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  T^ord, 
both  in  Greet  and  Aramaic,  an  ambiguous  expre^on,  which 
might  either  be  addressed  to  man  or  God,  though  really  ap- 
plying here  to  Christ,  in  whom  both  natures  were  united. 
They  know  is  very  strong  in  the  original,  the  pronoun  and  the 
verb  being  both  emphatic,  t/iey  {themselves)  know  (wiefl),  as  if 
he  had  said,  none  know  better.  (For  the  uss^e  of  the  Greek 
verb,  see  above,  on  10,28.  IB,*?,  18,25.  19,15.25.  20,18.) 
Imprisoned  and  beat,  or  more  exactly,  was  imprisoning  and 
scourging,  i.  e,  was  continually  doing  it.  The  last  word  pro- 
perly means  flaying,  skinning,  but  is  used  to  denote  the  most 
se'^ere  and  cruel  kind  of  flogging.  (See  above,  on  5,  40.    16 
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37.)    In  every  synagogue  is  too  strong,  likb  in  every  houte 
(5,42.   8,  S),  m  eeery  city  (15,21,36.   20,23),  iE  all  wMch 


:  prepoaition  might  bo  rendered  i 
throughout  (as  in  8, 1,  9,  31.  42.  10,  37),  throughout  the  syna- 
gogues, or  (as  in  2,  46,  20,  20), ^om  synagogue  to  synagogiee. 
Those  believing  on  thee,  a  periphrasis  for  Christians,  which  of 
course  implies  that  Christ  is  the  person  here  addressed,  and 
therefore  shows  that  Paul,  though  reserved  in  the  use  of  onr 
Jjord's  name  where  it  was  liable  to  be  dishonoured,  had  no 
thought  of  dissembling  his  religion,  which  indeed  was  so  noto- 
rious as  to  have  occasioned  his  misfortunes  upon  this  occasion. 

20.  And  when  tlie  blood  of  thy  martyr  Stephen 
was  shed,  I  also  was  standing  by,  and  consenting  unto 
his  death,  and  kept  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him. 

To  this  general  description  of  his  own  participation  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  church,  he  adds  one  particalar  example,  as 
the  earliest  in  date;  and  most  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
memory,  as  having  given  the  first  impulse  to  Ms  youthful  zeal 
in  this  fanatical  and  murderous  direction.  Bloodshed  is  pro- 
bably here  put  by  a  familiar  figure  for  loss  of  lite  by  violence, 
without  necessarily  implying  a  specific  mode  of  killing,  a]- 
thoagh  stoning  may  have  been  accompanied  by  literal  effusion 
of  blood.  J/ar(yr  is  itself  a  Greek  word  meaning  wi(Me««,  and 
repeatedly  occan-ing  in  the  book  before  us  (see  above,  on  v. 
15,  and  on  1_,  8.  22.  2,  32.  3, 15.  5,  32.  6, 13.  1,  58.  10, 10.  41. 
13, 31),  but  in  Engli^  having  the  specific  sense  of  one  who 
dies  for  his  religion,  or  seals  his  testimony  to  the  truth  with 
his  blood.  The  transition  from  the  general  sense  of  toitness  to 
the  specific  sense  of  wiwrt^ia  traced  by  some  in  this  verse  and 
inRev.  2, 13,  11,3,  IJ,  3,  Our  tran^ators  would,  however, 
have  done  better  to  retam  the  usual  term,  witness,  which  is 
found  in  all  the  older  English  versions,  I  also  is  in  Greek  still 
stronger,  as  the  pronoun  means  myself,  or  I  myself.  '  Not 
only  other  men,  but  even  I,  or  I  myself  too,'  possibly  with 
reference  to  his  youth,  '  not  only  older  men,  but  even  I '  (but 
Bee  above,  on  7,  58.)  Was  starring  is  precisely  the  constrac- 
tion  which  occurs  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  here  as  there 
denotes  continued  action,  but  confined  to  one  occasion.  As 
if  he  had  said, '  all  the  time  that  they  were  sheddmg  Stephen's 
blood,  I  was  standing  by,'  or  more  emphatically,  standing 
over  (see  above,  on  v.  13),  that  is,  on  some  spot  which  over- 
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looked  tlie  scCDC  of  murder,  or  literally  over  Stephen's  body 
as  he  knelt  or  lay  upon  the  ground  (see  above,  on  7,  60.)  liept 
the  raiment  (literally,  guarding,  watching,  the  upper  garments) 
of  those  killing  (or  despatching)  him,  which  they  \iM  throwii 
off  for  convenience  in  the  act  of  stoning.  This  circumstance, 
recorded  by  Luke  likewise  (see  above,  on  7,  58),  would  of 
course  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  Saul,  even 
after  hia  conversion.  As  mere  reminiscences,  these  fecEs 
would  have  been  out  of  place,  both  as  originally  uttered  in 
the  temple,  and  as  here  repeated  on  the  castle  stairs.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  made  significant  or  relevant, 
is  by  supplying  the  conclusion  evidently  meant  to  be  deduced 
from  them,  to  wit,  that  as  the  first  scene  of  Paul's  persecutions, 
and  of  Stephen's  martyrdom  from  which  they  took  their  rise, 
was  in  Jerusalem,  that  was  the  place  for  the  convert  and 
Apostle  to  retrieve  his  character,  and  there  the  most  inviting 
field  of  labour  in  the  cause  which  he  had  once  sought  to  de- 
stroy, but  which  he  now  lived  only  to  promote,  because  the 
last  place  where  his  motives  or  the  truth  of  his  convei'sion 
could  be  questioned,  in  the  tace  of  all  the  suffering  and  re- 
proach wMch  it  had  brought  upon  him.  That  the  argument 
suggested  (not  expressed)  in  these  words  is  a  strong  one, 
every  reader  feels,  mid  has  often  been  attested  by  its  applica- 
tion to  a  multitude  of  later  cases,  as  for  instance  when  con- 
verted Jews  or  popish  priests  are  sent  to  labour  among  those 
whom  they  have  lately  left,  upon  the  very  ground,  at  least 
substantially,  which  Paul  here  urges  for  remaming  in  Jerusa- 
lem. The  frequent  failure  of  such  missions  may  be  owing 
partly  to  neglect  or  misconception  of  the  way  in  which  Paul's 
argument  was  answered,  as  recorded  in  the  next  verse. 

21.  And  he  said  unto  mc.  Depart,  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles. 

Though  Paul  may  have  expected  a  more  formal  answer  to 
his  tacit  argument,  derived  from  the  iacts  mentioned  in  the 
two  precedmg  verses,  he  could  not  have  received  one  more 
cogent  and  conclusive  than  this  stem  and  peremptory  iteration 
of  his  blaster's  orders.  The  words  derive  a  high  degree  of 
dignity  and  grandeur  fi-om  the  very  absence  of  all  latiocina- 
tion,  and  their  purely  imperative  or  jussive  chai'acter.  There 
is  something  also  very  striking  in  the  childUke  simplicity  with 
which  Paul  here  recites  this  crushing  answ  er,  i.  e.  crushing  to 
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his  self-complacent  and  ambitious  prepossessions,  although 
no  doubt  long  since  fnllj"  jtistifled  and  hallowed,  even  to  him- 
self, as  proofii  of  the  divine  benevoloace  as  well  aa  wisdom.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  he  might  not  have  been  wiUing  to 
recite  so  publicly  his  own  hiimUiating  disappointment,  which 
would  otherwise  never  have  been  known,  if  he  had  not  wished 
to  use  it  as  a  proof  that  his  devotion  to  the  Gentiles  sprang 
from  no  indifference  to  the  interests  of  Israel,  but  from  an 
absolute  divine  decree.  And  he  said  unto  me  (without  any 
direct  answer  to  my  plea  for  Hcense  to  remain),  Depart  (set 
out  upon  thy  journey),  because  I  to  nations  fas-  off  am  about 
to  send,  thee  out  away,  the  first  and  last  verb  both  implying 
distance.  (See  above,  on  J,  10.  8,26.  S,  3.  18,6.  31,  5,  and 
on  7, 12.  9,30.  11,22.  12,11.  17,14.)  Although  uncertain, 
it  is  not  impossible,  nor  inconsistent  with  this  passage,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  departure  here  required  is  the  one  already  men- 
tioned in  9,  80,  and  there  referred  to  outward  dangers  and  the 
anxious  care  of  the  brethren  at  Jemsalem,  That  the  opera- 
tion of  such  secondary  causes  is  entirely  compatible  with  an 
express  divine  commMid,  is  not  only  matter  of  experience,  but 
exemplified  in  other  cases  upon  record  (see  above,  on  15,'  1. 4.) 
We  have  only  to  suppose,  what  is  altogether  probable  and 
suited  to  Paul's  chai'acter,  that  notwithstantog  the  impend- 
ing dangei-s  and  the  counsel  of  the  brethren,  he  refused  to 
leave  the  post  of  danger,  till  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
post  of  duty,  and  could  not  therefore  be  the  post  of  honour. 
This  conviction  may  have  been  effected  by  the  argument  in 
this  verse,  which  may  be  resolved  into  the  simple  statement, 
that  whatever  God  or  Christ  commands,  it  must  be  right,  and 
safe,  and  wise  to  do,  whatever  man  may  have  to  say  against  it. 

32.  And  they  gave  him  audience  unto  this  word, 
and  (then)  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said.  Away  with 
such  a  (fellow)  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he 
should  live. 

Notwithstanding  the  consummate  skiU  with  which  Paul 
seemed  to  have  conducted  hia  defence,  it  was  not  to  prove 
successful.  What  the  Lord  had  said  to  him  in  vision  long  be- 
fore was  now  to  be  verified  anew,  "  they  will  not  receive  thy 
testimony  concerning  me"  (see  above,  ouv,  18.)  If  any  thmg 
had  been  required  to  confirm  his  acquiescence  in  the  former 
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disappointment  of  his  hopes  ajid  Irishes,  it  must  have  been 
afforded  by  this  fresh  proof,  that  his  time  and  toil  would  have 
been  thrown  away  upon  his  "  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 
Gave  him  audience  (a.^  in  13,  ]6.  15, 12),  literally,  Aenrt^  were 
hearing,  or  continued  still  to  listen.  (See  above,  on  14, 9,  and 
compare  16,  25.)  Unto,  atitil,  as  far  as,  but  no  further,  an  ex- 
pression apphed  sometimes  to  space  (11,  S.  13,6.  20,4),  but 
commonly  to  time  (1,2.  2,29.  3,21.  7,18.  13,11.  20,6.11), 
and  once  or  twice  exeluavely  to  neithei-  (as  here  and  in  v,  4 
above.)  This  word,  not  the  word  Gentiles,  as  the  English 
reader  may  suppose,  for  it  is  not  the  last  word  in  the  Greek 
sentence,  and  ttiord  will  bear  a  wider  meaning,  such  as  that 
of  saying,  proposition,  or  expression.  The  word  meant  is 
no  doubt  the  last  part  of  Paul's  discourse,  in  which  he  under- 
took to  justify  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  on  the  gi'oand  of  an 
express  divine  command,  and  more  especially  the  last  verse,  in 
which  that  command  is  given  totidem  verbis.  Yoicee,  liter- 
ally voice,  as  that  of  one  man  (see  above,  on  19, 34,  and  com- 
pare the  like  use  of  the  smgular  in  2,  6.  4,  24.  7,  57.  8,  7.  14, 
11.)  A.waij  with,  literally  take  away,  remove,  i,  e,  by  death, 
the  same  cry  that  was  raised  against  our  Lord  himself  almost 
upon  the  same  spot,  (See  Luke  23, 28.  John  19, 15.)  The 
contemptuous  term,  feUow,  is  supplied  by  the  translators,  but 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tone  of  this  ferocious  acclamation. 
Fit,  becoming,  the  original  word  being  also  a  participle  in  the 
common  text,  with  which  a  verb  must  be  supplied,  {it  is)  not 
becoming.  But  all  the  oldest  copies  have  the  past  tense  mean- 
ing, it  was  not  fit,  or  was^not  right,  probably  in  reference  to 
their  previous  attempt  to  kill  him,  and  hia  rescue  by  the  Ro- 
raans.  The  sense  ivijl  then  be, '  We  were  right  at  fii-st,  it  was 
not  fit  that  he  should  live,  as  we  declared  before.'  This  allu- 
sion to  their  first  attack  upon  him  is  of  some  importance,  as 
expldning  why  they  now  refused  to  hear  him  further,  and 
broke  out  with  these  intemperate  expressions.  It  could  not 
be  the  simple  mention  of  the  Gentiles  that  provoked  them ; 
for  among  these  many  of  the  Jews  now  present  had  their 
homes  and  business.  It  was  not  the  intimation  that  the  Gen- 
tiles might  be  saved,  for  this  had  always  been  conceded,  and 
the  Pharisees  were  famous  for  their  proselyting  zeal  (see  Matt. 
23, 15.)  But  Paul's  claim  to  a  divine  commission  as  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  (see  above,  on  vs.  17-21)  was  immediately  con- 
nected by  his  hearers  with  the  previous  charge  against  him 
(see  above,  on  21,  28)  of  apostasy  and  blasphemy  and  sacri- 
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lege,  which  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  what  he  now  eaicl,  ao 
that  they  broke  oat  afresh  against  him,  not  simply  because  he 
said  he  had  been  sent  fonh  to  the  Gentiles,  but  beeaiis^  his 
saying  thia  convinced  them  that  he  did  reject  the  law,  and  had 
profaned  the  temple. 


23.  And  as  they  cried  out,  and  cast  off  (their) 
clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air  — 

Tliia  verse  describes  the  outward  signs  of  rage,  with  which 
the  words  just  given  were  accompanied.  The  constmetion  is 
that  of  the  genitive  absohite,  they  crying,  an  unusual  intensive 
form  in  Greek,  which  might  be  rendered  by  some  stronger 
term  in  English,  snch  as  yelling,  shrieking,  screeching.  Cast 
off  their  clothes  conveys  the  false  idea  tiiat  they  stripped  them- 
selves, which  would  be  wholly  unnataral  and  out  of  place,  as 
well  as  foreign  from  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  which  do  not 
even  mean  that  they  cast  off  their  upper  garrnents,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  act  of  stoning  (see  above,  on  v.  20,  and  on  7, 
58.)  This,  though  an  appropriate  Jeivish  punishment  ^see 
above,  on  5,  26.  7,59,  14,5, 19),  was  here  ottlof  the  question, 
aa  the  Romans  had  Paul  in  possession,  and  the  Jews  would 
scarcely  have  expressed  the  mere  desbe  to  stone  him,  when 
they  knew  they  could  not,  by  so  violent  and  troublesome  a 
gesture.  Besides,  we  know  that  when  they  had  him  in  their 
power  and  sought  to  kill  him,  it  was  not  by  stoning  but  by 
beating  (see  above,  on  21,  31.32.)  The  verb,  moreover,  is  not 
the  compounded  one  which  elsewhere  means  to  cast  off  (see 
below,  on  27,  43),  but  a  frequentative  form  of  the  pnmitive 
verb,  meaning  to  throw  about,  to  toss.  The  act  described 
here  may  be  either  tliat  of  tossing  up  their  loose  cloaks  or 
outer  garments,  or  that  of  violently  sinking  them  without  re- 
moval ;  not  as  a  gesture  of  concmrence  or  applause,  in  which 
sense  agitation  of  the  dress  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the 
classics,  but  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of  intense  and  irre- 
pressible excitement.  Throwing  dust  into  the  air,  not,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  explained,  that  it  might  descend  upon 
their  own  heads  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  an  idea  probably  con- 
nected with  the  lalse  assumption  that  they  rent  their  garments, 
whereas  they  only  shook  or  tossed  them.  The  act  described 
is  to  be  understood  precisely  like  the  one  before  it,  as  an  out- 
ward symptom  of  internal  rage,  resembling  its  expression  in 
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the  lower  animals,  and  said  to  lie  still  common  in  the  East, 
upon  the  part  of  whole  crowds,  when  impatient  or  exasperated. 

34.  The  chief  captain  commanded  him  to  be  brought 
into  the  castle,  and  bade  that  he  should  be  examined  by 
scourging,  that  he  might  know  wherefore  they  cried  so 
against  him. 

They  thus  acting,  i.  c.  while  and  because  they  did  so,  the 
Roman  Tribune,  or  commander  of  the  garrison,  saw  that  the 
time  was  come  for  a  second  interposition  and  rescue.  But 
while  he  thus  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoner,  he  felt 
constrained  to  use  some  other  means  for  the  discovery  of  his 
crime,  or  of  the  charge  alleged  against  him.  This  he  had  not 
learned  from  the  speech  of  Paul,  cither  because  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  language,  or  because  it  would  convey  no  definite 
idea  to  a  Soman,  even  if  complete,  much  less  when  violently 
broken  off.  The  method  of  discovery  to  which  he  now  re- 
soiled  was  no  proof  of  peculiar  cruelty  or  ill-will  to  his  pris- 
oner, but  only  of  the  rigour  of  the  Roman  discipline.  To  he 
examined  by  scourging  (literally,  scourges)  was  a  species  of 
judicial  torture,  intended  like  the  similar  but  worse  devices 
of  the  Inquisition  and  some  other  civilized  but  barbarous  tri- 
bunals, to  supply  the  want  of  proof  or  information,  by  extoi-t- 
ing  a  confession  or  compelling  a  prisoner  to  accuse  himself. 
From  this  cse  torture  has  acquired  a  euphemistic  name,  the 
application  of  the  rack,  the  iton  boot,  the  thumb-screws,  and  a 
hundred  other  hellish  cruelties,  being  known  in  history  as  put- 
ting men  (or  women)  to  the  question.  In  comparison  with 
these  refinements,  there  was  somethmg  merciful  in  the  Roman 
practice  of  examining  by  scourges.  That  he  might  know,  dis- 
cover, ascertain,  a  compound  of  the  verb  to  Jcnow,  employed 
abovein3,10.  4,13.  9,30,  12,14.  19,  34,  andthereexplained. 
For  what  cause,  in  the  general  sense  of  motive,  gromid,  or 
reason  (see  above,  on  10,  21),  or  in  the  more  specific  one  of  a 
judicial  cause,  a  crime  or  accusation  (see  above,  on  13,  28.) 
So,  as  usual,  is  not  an  expletive  or  idiomatic  pleonasm  (see 
above,  on  1,11.  3,18.  7,8.  13,47.  14,1,  17,33.  19,20.  20, 
11.  35.  21, 11),  but  means,  in  such  a  manner,  i.  e.  here  with 
such  extraordinary  fary,  without  anj  visible  occasion  or  intel- 
ligible explanation.  Cried,  an  entirely  different  word  from 
that  in  the  beginning  of  v.  23,  derived  from  voice,  and  else- 
where used  by  Luke,  once  to  denote  the  acclamation  or  idola- 
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trous  applause  of  Ilerod  by  his  flatterers  just  before  the  Angel 
smote  him  (see  above,  on  12,  22),  and  once  the  awful  cry  of 
"crucify  him"  by  the  rabble  of  Jerusalem  (see  Luke  23,  21.) 

25,  And  as  they  bound  liim  witli  thongs,  Paul  said 
unto  the  centurion  that  stood  by,  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  maft  that  is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned  'i 

Sound  with  thongs  (or  straps),  a  word  used  elsewhere 
on!y  to  denote  the  straps  of  shoes  or  sandals.  (See  Mark  1,7. 
Luke  3, 16.  John  1,  27.J  Our  translation  here  supposes  it  to 
mean  the  straps  by  ivhich  the  person  to  be  scourged  was  iaat- 
ened  to  a  post  or  other  fixture,  or  according  to  some  writers, 
was  suspended  in  the  air.  To  suit  this  explanation,  the  pre- 
ceding verb  is  rendered  bound,  but  without  authority  irom 
usage.  It  really  means  stretched  forth  or  extended,  and  may 
here  be  literally  understood  of  bodily  position,  or  taken  in  a 
figurative  sense,  such  as  presented,  subjected,  or  exposed,  for 
which  however  there  is  less  authority.  This  latter  explanation 
of  the  verb  requires  the  thongs  (or  straps)  to  be  expired  as 
meaning  the  lashes  of  the  scourges  to  which  they  were  about 
snbjectmg  or  exposing  him.  The  same  explanation  of  the 
noun  may  be  combined  with  the  literal  or  strict  sense  of  the 
verb,  to  wit,  that  they  stretched  him  out  for  the  wht^s,  i.  e.  in 
a  suitable  position  for  receiving  them.  All  these  mterpreta- 
tions  coincide  in  one  point,  and  the  only  one  of  muclf  impor- 
tance, namely,  that  the  clause  describes  the  preparation  made 
for  Paul's  immediate  scourging.  This  was  prevented  by  a 
similar  avowal  of  hia  civil  rights  to  that  made  at  Philippi  and 
before  recorded  (see  above,  on  16,  37.)  That  stood  bt/,  liter- 
ally the  (one)  standing,  i.  c,  standing  there  to  see  the  Tribune's 
order  carried  into  execntion.  The  Roman  histoiians  some- 
times speak  of  centurions  as  preading  over  punishment,  and 
an  officer  of  that  rank  seems  to  Iiavo  liad  charge  of  our  Sa- 
viour's crucifixion  (see  Matt.  27, 64.  Luke  23, 47.  Mark  15, 39. 
44, 45,)  And  uncondemned,  i,  e,  not  even  tried,  an  aggravat- 
ing circumstance  which  Paul  had  long  before  urged  at  Phi- 
lippi (see  above,  on  16,  37.)  Is  it  lawful,  the  impersonal  verb 
so  rendered  16,  21,  but  elsewhere  by  the  auxiliary  let  (2,  29) 
OTmay  (8,37.  21,37,)  {Tellme)?f  it  is  lawful,  see  above,  on 
1,6,  5,8,  7,1.  19,2.  21,37.  l4>r  you,  the  Roman  soldiery, 
who  ought  to  bo  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  your  fellow- 
citizens. 
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26.  When  the  centurion  heard  (that),  he  went  and 
told  the  chief  captain,  saying,  Take  heed  what  thou 
doest;  for  this  man  is  a  Roman. 

Saving  lieard  (^e  question  just  recorded)  the  centurion 
coming  to  (him)  reported  (what  he  had  thus  heard)  to  the 
chiliarch  (or  tribune.)  The  last  verb  is  the  one  employed  in 
4,23.  5,22.25.  11,13.  12,14.17.  15,27.  16,  36,  and  there  ex- 
plained.  For  the  meaning  of  the  military  title  liere  used,  sea 
above,  on  21,  31.  Take  heed,  literally,  see  {to  it),  a  phrase, 
synonymous  though  not  identical  -with  that  in  13,  40,  but 
omitted  here  by  all  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  critics, 
who  make  the  sentence  interrogative,  what  doest  thou  ?  or 
more  exactly,  what  art  thou  about  to  do  f  the  first  verb  being 
that  employed  above  in  v.  16,  and  often  elsewhere  (see  above,  on 
3,3.  5,35.  11,28,  12,6.  13,34.  16,27.  17,31.  18,14.  19,27. 
20,  3.  7. 13. 38.  21,  27.  S7.)  Mr  assies  the  reason  of  his  ask 
ing,  or  according  to  the  other  text,  his  ivaming,  which  indeed 
is  equally  implied  in  the  interrogative  construction.  A  Mo- 
man,  not  by  birth  or  residence,  but  in  right  and  privilege,  a 
Roman  citizen.  As  to  tbe  nature  and  the  value  of  this  civitm 
or  citizenship,  see  above,  on  16,  37.  38. 

27.  Then  the  chief  captain  came,  and  said  unto 
him,  Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman  ?    He  said,  Yea. 

Neither  the  centurion  nor  the  chiliarch  appears  to  have 
suspected  Paul  of  claiming  what  was  not  his  due,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  severity  with  which  false  claims  were  pimished 
(see  above,  on  16,  38.)  The  centurion  witliout  hesitation  goes 
to  his  commander,  saying,  This  man  is  a  Roman.  The  com- 
mander, it  is  true,  interrogates  the  prisoner,  but  rather  from 
surprise  and  curiosity  than  doubt  or  incredulity,  which  would 
have  led  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  instead  of  hurrying  back 
to  question  him.  TeU  me  if  thou  art,  tho  full  form  of  the  ab- 
breviated question  in  v.  25.  The  oldest  manuscripts,  how- 
ever, omit  if,  so  that  the  form  of  the  interrogation  is  precisely 
that  presented  in  the  English  verdon,  except  as  to  the  order 
of  the  words,  which  in  Greek  is,  TeU  me,  thou  a  Roman  art? 
This  might  be  construed  as  an  exclamation,  which  would  make 
the  expression  of  surprise  still  stronger.  Yea,  in  modern  Eng- 
lish, yes,  a  form  scarcely  used  in  the  English  Bible,  The 
Greek  particle  occurs  above  in  5,  8, 
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28.  And  the  chief  captain  answered,  With  a  great 
sum  obtained  I  this  freedom.  And  Paul  said,  But  1 
was  (free)  born. 

With  (or  for)  a  great  sum  .{literally,  much  C(mital)  this 
freedom  (literallj',  polity,  citizenship)  I  obtained  (acqnii-ed 
or  purchased,  as  in  1,  18  above.)  The  chiliarch  -was  probahly 
snrprised  that  one  of  Paul's  appearance  should  possess  the 
right  at  all,  and  still  more  that  he  should  have  the  means  to 
purchase  it,  the  customary  mode  of  acqiiisition,  and  the  only 
one  familiar  to  his  own  experience.  The  sale  of  sach  rights 
was  nndoubtedly  a  common  practice  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  was  especially  promoted  by  his  inlamous  wife,  Messalina, 
who  at  first  exacted  the  highest  prices,  but  afterwards  ex- 
pressed her  contempt  for  the  di'rtinction  by  allowing  men  to 
purchase  it  for  almost  nothing.  Jiut  I  was  free  iom,  literally, 
%ut  I  also  have  been  born,  an  unusual  expression,  which  most 
probably  means,  'I  not  only  have  this  freedom  in  possession, 
as  it  seems  that  you  have,  but  was  also  bom  to  it,  as  you  were 
not.'  It  was  not  merely  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus  that  Paul  claimed 
this  birthright;  for  although  that  city  received  important 
grants  from  Julius  Ciesar  and  Augustus,  this  was  not  among 
them.  If  i£  had  been,  Paul  would  have  escaped  imprisonment 
and  stripes  before,  by  simply  stating  his  nativity  (see  above, 
on  22,  39.)  It  was  not  a  local  but  a  family  distinction,  how 
or  when  acquired  is  now  unkno^vn,  most  probably  by  service 
which  his  fether  or  some  other  ancestor  had  rendered  to  the 
state,  or  the  successful  party,  during  tlie  long  civil  wars.  As 
to  his  motive  in  avowing  it  precisely  at  this  juncture,  it  was  no 
doubt  essentially  the  same  as  at  Philippi  (see  above,  on  16,  37), 
but  regulated  by  the  same  discretion  which  he  exercised  m 
that  case.  Here,  besides  exemption  from  a  painful  and  dis- 
graceful process,  it  seems  to  have  procured  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunity and  honour  of  appearing  in  the  presence  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, as  he  had  already  in  tne  presence  of  the  people  (see 
below,  on  v.  GO.) 

29.  Then  straightway  they  departed  from  him 
which  should  have  examined  him :  and  the  chief  cap- 
tain also  was  afraid,  after  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Ro- 
man, and  because  he  had  bound  him, 

77kw,  not  a  particle  of  time,  but  a  logical  connective  mean- 
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ing  therefore,  i.  e.  because  Pani  had  tlius  avowed  his  bu-th- 
right  ae  a  Roman  citizen.  Straightway,  immediately,  without 
even  waiting,  it  would  seem,  for  an  order  from  the  Tribune, 
although  some  assume  that  it  was  ^ven,  but  omitted  in  the 
record,  as  a  matter  of  course  or  of  routine,  D^arted,  di-ew 
off,  left  him  to  himself  (see  above,  on  6.  38.  12,  10.  15,  38.  19, 
0.)  Those  aiout  to  examine  him,  i.  e,  by  scourging  (see  above, 
on  V.  24.)  That  they  were  influenced  by  fear  in  thus  abandon- 
ing their  tast,  appeal's  from  what  immediately  follows,  and 
the  chiliarch  also  was  afraid  {ot  frightened),  not  the  subal- 
terns or  soldiers  merely,  but  their  chief  commander.  Knowing, 
or  having  ascertained,  the  same  verb  that  is  uaed  above  in  v. 
24.  ThaZ  he  was  a  Roman,  literally,  that  he  is  one,  thus  re- 
calling the  whole  scene  to  mind  as  actually  passing.  And 
because  he  had  bound  him,  not  at  first,  as  mentioned  m  21, 33, 
for  this  restraint  still  continued  (see  the  next  verse),  and  was 
lawfiil  till  the  charse  against  him  could  be  tried.  The  refer- 
ence is  ratber  to  the  binding  mentioned  in  v.  25,  in  order  to 
his  being  scourged,  a  measure  inconsistent  with  Paul's  civil 
rights,  an  well  as  with  the  statute  of  Augustus,  still  preserved 
in  the  Digest  of  the  Civil  Law,  that  process  never  must  be§^ 
with  torture  {non  esse  a  tormentis  incipfendum.)  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  that  the  Tribune's  tears  had  feference  to 
Paul's  imprisonment,  but  were  not  strong  enough  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  especially  as  he  was  yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  charge 
against  him. 

30.  On  the  morrow,  because  he  would  have  known 
the  certainty  wherefore  he  was  accused  of  the  Jews,  he 
loosed  him  from  (his)  bands,  and  commanded  the  chief 
priests  and  all  their  council  to  appear,  and  brought 
Paul  down,  and  set  him  before  them. 

£ecause  Ae  would  have  known,  in  Greek  simply,  wishing 
to  know  (see  above,  on  14, 18. 19.)  The  certainty,  in  Greek, 
the  certain  (or  infallible),  i.  e.  the  true  state  of  the  case,  the 
real  facts.  (Compare  the  use  of  the  same  phrase  above,  in  21, 
34.)  The  article  is  here  used  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  and  therefore  not  expressed  in  the  translation,  which 
would  literally  be,  t/te  why  (i.  e.  the  question  or  the  reason 
why)  he  is  accused,  the  present  tense  as  in  the  verse  preced- 
ing.    Jiy  (or  according  to  another  reading, /rom,  on  the  part 
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oi)  the  Jews,  loosed  Mm,  freed  him  from  pereonal  restraint 
M'cfm  his  bands  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  and 
latest  critical  editions.  Commanded,  or  required,  no  doubt 
by  virtue  of  official  powers  in  cases  of  emergency  belonging 
to  the  governor  when  pi-esent,  but  devolving  in  his  absence  on 
the  commander  of  the  forces  in  Jemsalem,  most  probably  the 
second  Roman  officer  or  magistrate  in  all  Judea.  (See  below, 
on  23,  24.)  The  chief  priests  are  mentioned  as  the  most  im- 
portant class  of  comisellors,  and  then  ali  the  SatiJiednm,  the 
pronoun  tJmr  being  omitted  by  the  latest  critics.  To  appear, 
literaDy,  to  come,  which  would  naturally  mean,  to  him,  into 
the  castle ;  but  the  oldest  reading  is  to  come  together,  to  as- 
semble, j.  e.  in  their  customaiy  place  of  meeting.  This  had 
once  been  in  the  temple,  but  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
was  at  this  time  in  a  liaE  upon  Mount  Zion.  The  former  situ- 
ation seems  to  be  implied,  however,  in  the  phrase,  brought 
Paul  down,  i.  e.  from  the  camp  or  castle  of  Antonia,  by  the 
stairs  already  mentioned  (see  above,  on  21, 35.  40),  into  the 
area  or  enclosure  of  the  temple.  Set  Mm,  set  him  up,  caused 
him  to  stand  (see  above,  on  I,  23.  4,  7.  5,  27.  6,  6. 13.)  Be- 
fore them,  literally,  into  them,  i.  e,  into  the  midst  ofjthe  assem- 
bled council.  This  last  attempt  of  the  commander  to  find  ont 
what  Paul  had  done  or  been  accused  o^  by  maJdng  a  national 
affiiir  of  it  and  brining  him  before  the  senate,  was  most  pro- 
bably suggested  by  his  previous  discovery  that  the  prisoner, 
at  first  so  harshly  and  contemptuously  treated,  was  a  Roman 
citizen  of  equal  privileges  with  himself  (see  above,  on  v.  23.) 
The  whole  narrative  illustrates  the  perplexity  in  whicb  the 
Roman  ruiera  of  the  Jews  were  constantly  involved,  and  to 
which  Paul  owed  this  unexpected  opportunity  of  making  his 
second  Apology  before  the  highest  court  of  Israel. 


CHAPTER  XXlll. 

It  is  highly  important  here  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Pad  wem  not 
a  mere  chance  visitor  to  JerasaJem,  accidentally  involved  In  a 
disturbance  there,  but  the  Apostle  of  the  GeotUes,  specially 
commissioned  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  last  appeal  to  Isi-ael,  be- 
fore he  finally  Iranst'eiTcd  his  centre  of  operations  to  the  gi-eat 
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metropolis  and  mistress  of  the  heathen  world.  All  that  is  re- 
corded  of  his  acts  and  sufferings,  in  his  farewell  visit  to  the 
Holy  City,  mast  be  viewed  as  having  an  official  character  on 
his  part,  and  a  representative  or  national  significaney  on  the 
part  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  both  as  friends 
and  foes.  Having  home  his  testimony  to  the  people  from  the 
castle  stairs  and  been  rejected  by  them,  he  now  appears,  for 
the  same  momentous  purpose,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, of  which  he  had  once  been  a  member,  or  at  least  an 
emissary.  But  the  rejection  of  his  testimony  here  is  still 
more  prompt  anil  violent  than  in  the  other  case  (1-5.)  Un- 
der the  influence  of  party  spirit,  the  Pharisees  espouse  hia 
cause,  but  only  for  the  moment,  and  so  as  to  increase  his  per- 
sonal danger,  from  which  he  ia  a  third  time  rescued  by  the 
Romans  (6—10.)  The  disappointed  zealots  form  a  plot  against 
his  life,  from  which  he  is  a  fourth  time  rescued  by  tiie  Romans 
(11-23.)  Having  been  thus  repeatedly  rejected  by  the  Jews 
and  protected  by  the  Gentiles,  he  is  finally  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  foi-mer,  and  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  lat- 
ter, being  transferred  by  the  Tribune  at  Jerus.'uem  to  the 
Pi-oe«rator  at  Cesai'ea  (23-35.) 

1.  And  Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the  council,  said, 
Men  (and)  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  aU  good  conscience 
before  God  until  this  day. 

Gazing  steadily  (or  intently),  a  fiivom-ite  word  of  Luke's, 
especially  in  this  book  (see  above,  on  1, 10.  S,  4,  12.  6, 15,  7, 
55.  10,4.  11,6.  13,9.  14,9),  and  therefore  not  to  be  ex- 
plained here  in  any  special  sense,  as  denoting  or  implying 
weakness  of  wght,  but  in  accordance  with  its  general  usage  as 
expresave  of  earnestness  and  boldness,  and  especially  of  that 
^001^  conscience  which  is  afterwards  expressed  in  words.  Mei^ 
{and)  hrethren,  without  the  still  more  deferential  title,  fathers, 
which  he  used  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech  to  the  people 
(see  above,  on  32,  l),  although  here,  as  it  would  seem,  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  when  he  was  addressing  the  Senate  or  El- 
dership of  trael  (see  above,  on  22,  6.)  K  the  difference  was 
not  accidental  and  unmeaning,  or  belonging  rather  to  the 
ummary  report  than  to  the  actud  discourse,  it  may  be  under- 
atood  as  an  indirect  assertion  of  his  equality  with  those  whom 
ho  addressed,  and  as  having  forfeited  no  lights  which  he  had 
once  poPKesscd,  as  a  member  of  the  body,  or  at  least  of  the 
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theocracy,  a  claim  wMch  ia  also  then  expressed  in  words.  The 
notion  that  it  was  mero  radeness,  or  at  best  forgetfulness  in 
Paul,  is  an  absurd  device  of  that  neology  which  loyea  to  pick 
flaws  even  in  the  manners  of  Apostles.  Anticipating,  proba- 
bly, the  interruption  which  ensued,  Paul  puts  into  a  single 
eentenee  the  sum  total  of  what  he  wished  to  say,  to  wit,  that 
so  far  from  being  an  apostate  or  a  renegade,  he  eldmed  to  be 
still  a  Mthful  raeraber  of  the  chosen  people,  aad  to  have  mii- 
formly  acted  in  accordance  with  hia  theocratieal  obhgations. 
This  involved  the  doctrine  which  he  always  taught,  that 
Chiiadanity  was  the  genuine  developement  of  ancient  Judaism, 
BO  that  he,  and  not  his  adversaries,  held  fast  to  the  true  design 
and  spirit  of  the  Mostno  ii^titationa.  The  word  conscience 
and  the  phrase  good  conscience  are  confined  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  John  8,  9)  to  the  dialect  of  Paul  and  Peter.  (The  full 
phrase  occurs  only  in  1  Tim.  I,  5. 19.  Heb.  13, 18.  1  Pet.  3,  16. 
21.)  It  here  means  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  fitithfulneas, 
not  merely  in  the  general,  hut  with  specific  reference  to  those 
peculiar  rights  and  obligations  which  are  suggested  by  the 
accompanymg  verb  in  the  original,  though  not  at  all  by  the 
translation.  Xived  is  a  gratuitous  attenuation  of  a  Greek  verb 
derived  from  the  noun  citizeTi,  and  meaning  therefore  to  act 
the  part,  enjoy  the  rights,  perform  the  duties,  of  a  citizen,  or 
one  belonging  to  some  state  or  body  politic.  The  only  such 
organization  tiiat  can  bo  referred  to  here  is  the  Theocracy,  or 
ancient  church,  in  its  twofold  form,  eccleaiaatical  and  national, 
of  which  the  Sanhedrim  was  ^till  the  ostensible  representative, 
but  which  was  reaUy  continued  in  the  Christian  Church,  with- 
out its  national  restrictions,  and  of  which  Paul  therefore  was 
more  really  a  citizen  than  those  whom  he  addressed.  In  this 
same  proper  sense,  and  not  as  a  mere  figure  or  accommoda- 
tion, he  apphes  the  Greek  word  to  the  Christian  life,  in  the 
only  other  place  where  it  occurs  (Phil.  1, 27),  and  where  it  ia 
no  leas  diluted  by  the  English  version,  although  not  precisely 
in  the  same  form.  The  specific  sense  of  theocratic  citizenshii) 
is  given  to  the  verb  here  by  the  phrase,  to  Go4,  which  does 
not  mean  before  God,  i,  e.  in  his  presence,  nor  ia  it  a  superla- 
tive expression  (see  above,  on  7,  20)  meanmg  truly  or  com- 
pletely, but  is  to  be  strictly  understood  as  qualilying  what 
precedes,  Xhave  lived  as  a  citizen  to  God,  or  of  that  body  in 
which  God  is  the  immediate  sovereign.  That  this  sense  of  the 
terms  ia  agreeable  to  Hellenistic  usage,  may  be  seen  from  the 
>ccurrence  of  the  same  verb  in  the  apocryphal  but  ancient 
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books  of  Maccabees,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  Jews' 
religion,  and  accompanied  by  qualifying  pnrases  corresponding 
to  the  one  here  used,  e,  g,  to  the  lav),  to  the  laws  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  ^v)  of  their  forefathers  (3  ilaec.  6, 1. 
11,  25.  3  Mace.  3, 4.)  Thus  understood,  the  clause  before  ua 
is  not  a  vague  profession  to  have  acted  conscientiously,  either 
before  or  mer  nis  conversion,  but  a  definite  and  bold  cQaim  to 
have  acted  theocratically,  i,  e.  as  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Jewish  church,  from  which  they  represented  him  as  an  apos- 
tate. UiUil  this  day,  or  to  thfe  very  day,  not  only  while  he 
persecuted  Christianity,  but  still  more  since  he  was  converted 

2.  And  the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded  them 
that  stood  by  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth. 

This  was  not  an  unmeaning  act  of  brutal  violence,  nor  a 
mere  expression  of  resentment  at  Paul's  not  addressing  them 
as  Fathers,  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  be  if  the  preceding 
vei-se  only  contained  the  first  worils  of  his  address  without 
disclosing  what  he  meant  to  say.  But  as  it  really  contains  the 
Bum  and  snbatance  of  his  whole  defence,  which  he  could  only 
have  explained  and  amplified  if  suffered  to  proceed,  the  action 
here  recorded  was  an  arbitrary  but  ngnificant  replj  to  it, 
clothed  in  the  form  of  a  symbohcal  gesture,  lilie  stoning  and 
the  rending  or  shaking  of  the  garments.  Strildag  on  the  mouth 
impUes  a  previous  unlawful  useof  it,  aswellas  aninjmictionto 
cease  speaking.  This  mode  of  silencing  improper  self-defence 
upon  the  part  of  accused  persona  is  said  to  be  BtiQ  practised 
*t  the  court  of  Pei'sia,  Translated  into  language  it  was  here 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  Paul's  claim,  not  only  to  intcgnty 
and  innocence  as  some  suppose,  but  to  the  highest  theocratical 
fidelity,  was  fiilse  in  itself,  and  grossly  inaultmg  to  his  judges, 
whom  it  charged,  by  necessary  implication,  with  being  them- 
selves uniaithlul  to  their  great  national  and  relif^ous  trust. 
(See  above,  on  1,  51-53,  where  Stephen  urges  the  same  accu- 
sation in  express  and  most  offensive  terms.)  Whether  this 
practical  repudiation  of  Paul's  theocratic  claims  can  be  regard- 
ed 08  the  act  of  the  whole  body,  depends  upon  the  doubtful 
and  disputed  question,  as  to  the  position  occupied  by  Ananias. 
It  is  commonly  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  as  the  only 
sense  that  can  be  put  upon  this  verse  and  v.  4  below,  that  ha 
was  the  actual  High  Priest  at  this  time,  and  as  such  presiding 
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in  the  Sanhedrim  ^aee  above,  on  4, 6,  7, 1.)  That  there  was  3 
High  Priest  of  this  name  aboot  the  time  in  question,  is  ex 
preasly  stated  by  Josephns,  who  describes  him  as  an  avaricions, 
overbearing  man,  and  represents  him  as  having  been  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Samaritans,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Roman  governor,  Quadratus,  sent  him.  to  answer  for  himself 
beibre  the  Emperor.  But  whether  he  was  there  detained  or 
sent  back  to  Judea,  and  if  so,  whether  Jie  continued  or  was 
re-appointed  Hish  Priest,  are  disputed  points,  in  reference  to 
which  JosephusTias  been  variously  understood,  although  the 
latest  writers  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  did  return, 
ivhich  vindicates  Luke's  accuracy  in  referring  to  Mm  here. 
But  even  upon  this  hypothecs,  it  still  oontmues  doubtfiil 
whether  he  retained  his  ofBoe,  or  usurped  it  during  a  vacancy, 
or  merely  held  a  place  among  the  many  High  Priests  who  had 
been  successively  put  up  and  down  by  Roman  intervention. 
(See  above,  on  4, 6.)  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
tricacy and  confusion  of  the  history  on  these  points  is  not  ne- 
ceasanly  the  fiiult  of  the  historian,  but  arises  from  the  actual 
irri^ularities  existing  at  this  crisis  of  the  Jewish  history,  when 
every  thing  was  tending. to  the  outbreak  of  that  war  in  which 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  finally  destroyed.  As  the 
same  Greek  word  is  rendered  Sigh  and  Chief  Priests,  and  as 
there  certainly  were  many  titular  High  Priests  at  once,  it  is 
highly  arbitrary  to  insist  upon  the  strict  intei-pretation  of  the 
title  here,  as  meaning  the  one  recognized  and  acting  at  the 
time  here  mentioned,  although  this  is  certainly  the  natural 
presumption,  unless  something  in  the  context  should  require 
or  suggest  the  wider  meaning  which  is  equally  agreeable  to 
usage.  Those  standing  hy  him  might  denote  those  members 
of  the  council  who  were  nearest  to  the  prisoner ;  but  the  verb 
commanded  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  phrase  de- 
notes th»  mhusterial  officers  or  attendants  of  the  council. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  of  taking  bystanders  in  the  specific 
sense  of  servants  or  attendants,  which  it  is  thought  to  have  in 
Luke  1,  19.  John  18,  22  (but  compare  John  19,  26),  as  this 
would  require  us  to  read,  standing  hj  (or  near)  himself,  i.  e. 
the  High  Priest,  whereas  the  natural  consti-nction  is,  those 
standing  Ity  (or  near  to)  Paul.  If  Ananias  is  here  introduced, 
not  as  the  actua.  High  Priest  presiding  in  the  council,  but  as 
previous  incumbent  and  the  leader  of  a  faction,  this  com- 
mand may  be  addressed  to  his  own  adherents  or  those  stand- 
ing near  to  h-m,  as  the  leaders  in  the  English  Parliament  de- 
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jscribe  those  acting  with  them  as  the  gentlemen  around  or  njgh 
them.  The  qnestion  as  to  Ananias  cannot  be  conclasively  de- 
termined witiiout  some  regard  to  the  ensiling  verses. 

3.  Then  said  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall  smite  thee, 
(thou)  whited  waU ;  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after 
the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to 
the  law? 

ShaM  smite,  literally,  is  (or  is  about)  to  smite,  the  iirst  verb 
denoting  simple  futurity  (see  above,  on  22, 16,  26.  29),  without 
expressing  (although  it  of  course  implies)  intention  or  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  God,  much  less  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  Paul  himself;  so  that  the  old  idea  of  a  (human)  curse  or  im- 
precation ia  at  variance  with  the  very  fonn  of  the  original. 
The  only  sense  consistent  with  this  form  is  that  of  a  prediction 
or  prophetical  denunciation,  not  of  the  general  fact  that  con- 
dign punishment  awaits  such  sinnera  (compare  Gen.  9,  6.  Matt. 
26,  52),  but  of  the  specific  iact  that  this  man  was  himself  to 
he  smitten  of  God.  This  is  not  only  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  words,  but  is  confirmed  by  the  event,  as  we  learn  from 
Josepbus  that  this  Ananias,  in  the  beginning  -of  the  Jewish 
War,  was  taken  from  an  aqueduct  where  he  lay  concealed, 
and  put  to  death  by  sicarii  or  assasaina,  perhaps  some  of  the 
same  zealots,  whose  fimaticism  he  encouraged  and  infiamed  on 
this  occa^on.  Whited,  i.  e.  either  washed  or  plastered  with 
lime,  as  the  original  word  signiiies.  A  whited  wall  is  a  fami- 
liar figure  for  a  fair  outside,  beliind  which  or  within  which  all 
is  foul  and  filthy.  Oar  Saviour  uses  the  still  stronger  image 
of  a  whited  sepuhhre  (Matt.  23,  21.)  In  this  case,  as  in  that, 
there  is  reference,  no  doubt,  to  personal  hypocrisy ;  but  as  the 
essential  idea  is  a  wider  one,  to  wit,  that  of  false  appearances 
in  general,  it  ia  natural  to  give  the  phrase  a  wider  meaning,  as 
applied  not  only  to  the  private  character  of  Ananias,  but  to 
the  hollow  and  unreal  nature  of  the  very  ofiice  which  he  held 
or  had  held,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  system  which  it  repre- 
sented. Nothing  could  well  be  more  descriptive  of  the  Cere- 
monial Law,  as  it  was  suffered  to  enhsist  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  a  mere  shell  or  framework,  venerable  and  be- 
loved for  the  fathers'  sake,  but  from  which  the  vitality  or 
essence  had  now  passed  into  another  form,  than  this  homely 
figure  of  a  whited  wall,  beliind  which  there  was  nothing,  at 
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least  nothing  good  or  even  sightly.  Thus  explained,  Panl's 
language  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows.  '  You  command  me 
to  be  smitten,  but  a  far  worse  atrote  from  God  himself  awaits 

Eoa,  the  unworthy  claimant  of  aa  office  once  ordained  of  God, 
ot  now  itself  a  mere  mask  and  disguise  of  human  corruption 
under  the  name  and  garb  of  institntiona,  which  have  done 
their  office  and  are  soon  to  vanish  even  from  the  sight  of  men,' 
That  this  severe  denunciation  was  a  burst  of  antiil  passion, 
is  entirely  at  vanance  with  Paul's  whole  position  in  this  narra- 
tive, and  not  supported  in  the  least  by  his  complaint  of  the  in- 
justice done  him,  which  ho  had  a  right  to  utter,  even  if  only 
personally  interested,  much  more  when  thus  treated  in  his  ofli- 
cM  representative  capacity,  Sbr  sittest  thou,  Uterally,  and 
them  sittest,  the  conjimction  having  a  peculiar  force  in  snch 
connections,  nearly  equivalent  to  then  or  so  then  (as  in  Luke 
10, 29,  and  elsewhere!)  Sitting  is  probably  in  all  languages 
and  nations  the  appropriate  judicial  posture.  (See  Judg.  5, 
10.  Ps.9,  7.  122,5.  Prov.  20,  8.  Isai.  28,  6.)  Sittest  judging 
(or  to  judge)  me,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Atuiniaa  was 
presiding,  because  every  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  acting 
as  a  judge  on  this  occasion,  and  becansc  by  his  command  to 
smite  Paul  he  had  volunteered  a  premature  decision  of  the 
case  before  he  heard  it,  whether  acting  as  the  president  or  aa 
an  individual.  (For  a  similar  abuse  of  the  same  verb,  but  in 
another  application,  see  above,  on  15,19.)  Contrary  to  iJie 
law  is  in  Greek  a  participle,  and  means  breaking  the  law,  or 
acting  lawlessly.  (Compare  the  corresponding  noun  in  2  Pet. 
2,  is!)  The  lawlessness  was  twofold  and  consisted,  first,  in 
the  unwoithyand  unjust  treatment  of  Paul's  person;  then, 
in  arbitrarily  condemning  him  before  he  heard  him.  Here  let 
it  be  again  obseiTed,  that  Paul  was  not  on  trial  amply  for 
himseltj  but  for  his  Master,  whose  pretensions  as  the  true  Mes- 
aah  were  involved  in  Paul's  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim. 
The  truth  of  his  assertion  in  the  first  verse,  that  he  had  been 
fiiithful  to  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament,  depends  entirely 
on  the  feet  that  Christ  had  not  destroyed  its  institutions  but 
falfilled  them.  Here  then,  as  well  aa  m  v.  6  below,  he  identi- 
fies his  own  cause  with  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  therefore 
when  he  speaks  of  having  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  the  com- 
plaint has  reference  to  something  more  than  personal  maltreat- 
ment, and  cannot  poasibly  be  reckoned  as  an  ebullition  of  mere 
private  feeling, 
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4.  And  they  that  stood  by  said,  llevilest  thou  God's 
high  priest  ? 

This  has  often  been  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
Ananias  was  the  actual  High  Priest,  because  no  other  would 
be  called  the  Sigh  Friest  of  God.  But  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment depends  entirely  on  the  persona  so  describing  him.  As 
we  have  seen  before  (on  4,  6),  the  actual  possession  of  the 
office  was  determined,  not  by  the  Mosaic  law,  but  by  the  Ro- 
man government,  who  looked  npon  the  priesthood  chiefly  as  a 
national  or  civil  function,  representing  the  whole  body,  and 
the  most  convenient  naedium  of  communication  with  its  for- 
eign masters.  This  seema  to  be  the  only  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  while  ia  other  points  the  Jews  were  left  in  undis- 
turbed posse^on  of  their  oivu  religion,  the  High  Priesthood 
was  subjected  to  continual  change,  at  the  caprice  or  discretion 
of  the  Romans,  In  the  eyes  of  all  strict  Jews,  however,  there 
could  be  but  one  legitimate  High  Priest  living  at  the  same 
time,  and  his  rights  were  founded  on  descent  from  Aaron,  not 
on  the  decisions  of  a  heathen  power.  There  might  indeed  be 
adverse  claims  among  the  Jews  themselves,  and  more  than  one 
competitor  might  be  supported,  each  by  his  own  adherents,  as 
the  legitimate  incumbent.  That  there  were  such  rivalries  and 
conflicts,  is  not  only  in  itself  a  probable  result  of  causes  which 
wc  know  to  have  been  in  operation,  but  the  natural  impression 
made  by  the  contemporary  history,  lithey  that  stood  hy  are 
the  same  in  this  verse  as  in  that  before  it,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  words  may  have  respect  to  the  immediate  friends 
and  pai-tisans  of  Ananias,  then  the  phrase  God's  High  Priest 
only  proves  that  his  adherents  so  regarded  him,  while  others 
may  have  been  preferred  by  other  Jewish  faetions,  and  still 
another  recognized  and  upheld  by  the  Romans  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  title  and  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  office. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Ananias  was  the  actual  High  Priest,  they 
that  stood  iy  will  have  the  same  sense  as  in  v.  2,  either  the 
general  one  of  persons  present,  or  the  mor-e  specific  one  of  offi- 
cers, attendants.  On  any  of  the  suppositions  which  have  been 
suggested,  the  adherents  of  the  High  Piiest  would  of  course 
regard  Paul's  prophetic  denunciation  as  impious  and  insolent. 

5.  Then  said  Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he 
was  the  high  priest :  for  it  is  \vritten.  Thou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 
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The  fashionable  eentimental  vieiv  of  this  verae  is,  that 
Paul  actnowledges  his  having  spoken  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and 
apologizes  for  it.  But  besides  the  sheer  impossibility  of 
maldng  I  wi&t  not  (i.  e.  did  not  hnow)  niean  J  did  not  con- 
sider (or  remember  at  tha  moment),  the  acknowledgment 
itself  would  be  at  variance  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  objection  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  imagine, 
that  the  great  Apostle  was  entirely  free  from  human  weak- 
ness, but  that  its  exhibition  is  precluded  by  the  special  com- 
misaon  under  which  he  acted  as  a  witness  for  his  Master  at 
Jerusalem,  both  to  the  masses  and  the  rnlers  of  the  Jews,  In 
what  imaginable  juncture  ofhishistory,  if  not  in  this,  could  he 
expect  Christ's  promise  to  be  verified,  "  but  when  they  deliver 
you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak;  for  it 
shall  be  given  you  in  Uiat  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for 
it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you"  (Matt.  10, 19. 20.  Mark  13, 11.)  After  hav- 
ing been  directed  to  postpone  bis  long-deared  voyage  to  Rome, 
ibr  the  very  purpose  of  this  farewell  visit  and  appeal  to  his 
own  people,  and  then  so  providentially  brought  into  contact, 
first  with  the  representative  assemblage  from  all  nations  in  the 
area  of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  now  with  the 
ofiicial  representatives  of  Israel  in  their  aggregate  and  organ- 
ized capacity,  there  is  something  monstrous  in  the  supposition 
that  a  single  act  of  violent  injustice,  added  to  the  thousands 
which  he  had  before  experienced,  betrayed  him  into  an  intem- 

Eerate  expression  of  nnsaactified  resentment,  and  that  Luke 
as  solemnly  recorded  this  unhappy  and  unseasonable  burst 
of  feeling,  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  inferior  Paul  was  to 
hia  Master,  and  yet  how  gracefully  and  frankly  lie  could  make 
amends  for  such  offences.  Jerome's  i&moas  contrast  between 
Paul's  behaviour  and  that  of  Christ's  upon  a  similar  occasion 
(John  18, 22, 23),  though  often  ijuotedwith  applause,  contains 
a  double  fallacy ;  first,  in  assuming  that  our  Saviour  literally 
acted  on  his  own  rule,  that  when  smitten  upon  one  cheek  we 
must  turn  the  other  also  (Matt.  5, 39),  whereas  he  expostulated 
and  resisted  no  less  really,  though  certainly  in  milder  terms,  than 
Paul  himself;  and  then  in  taldng  it  for  granted  that  the  con- 
duct of  his  followers  was  to  be  governed  by  his  own  example 
in  a  situation  to  which  theirs  was  never  perfectly  analogous, 
rather  than  by  his  immediate  and  eicpress  instructions  with  re- 
Blj<.""t  to  the  particular  emergency  in  which  they  were  to  act 
Ti  ;i    Pnul  was  thus  directed  and  restrained,  is  not  explicitly 
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affirmed,  but  is  really  inclnded  in  the  promise  above  cited, 
which  of  course  extends  to  Paul  as  an  Apostle,  and  in  perfect 
beeping  with  the  whole  series  of  events  by  which  he  had  been 
brought  into  hia  present  trying  situation.  Another  fallacy, 
which  runs  through  some  interpretations  of  this  verse,  is  that 
of  confounding  Paul's  supposed  infirmity  of  temper  with  the 
sins  of  Patriarchs  and  other  holy  men,  so  fi-equently  and  can- 
didly recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  But  in  all  such  instances, 
the  act  is  sinful  in  itself,  and  incapable  of  any  other  explana- 
tion, which  is  very  fkr  from  being  the  case  here ;  or  the  divine 
displeasure  is  distinctly  indicated,  either  in  express  words,  or 
by  retributive  judgments,  or  by  both,  as  in  the  case  of  David 
(2  Sam.  12, 10. 11)  ;  whereas  no  case  can  be  foand  in  which  a 
Prophet  or  inspired  man,  acting  by  express  divine  direction, 
in  a  most  momentous  crisis,  was  allowed  to  fall  into  such  errors 
in  the  very  act  of  executing  his  commission,  or  another  man 
inspired  to  record  his  weakness.  (See  below,  on  v.  11.)  To 
the  view  now  taken  of  the  passage  no  objection  can  be  drawn 
from  the  quotation  in  the  last  mause,  which  is  simply  tanta- 
mount to  saying,  'I  know  the  law  that  you  refer  to  (Ex,  22, 
28),  but  I  am  not  guilty  of  its  violation.'  This  is  at  least  aa 
natural  and  easy  a  construction  as  the  one  which  supposes  the 
sudden  recollection  of  the  law  in  question  to  have  brought 
Paul  to  his  senses  and  convinced  him  of  his  indiscretion.  But 
the  question  still  remains,  in  what  sense  Paul  could  say.  Twist 
not  that  he  was  the  Sigh  Priest,  or  as  the  words  ought  to  be 
translated,  I  knew  not  that  he  is  the  High  Priest.  Some  say 
that  Paul  was  not  acquMnted  with  his  person,  on  account  of 
his  long  absence  and  tne  frequent  changes  in  the  office.  The 
reply  often  made  to  this,  that  the  official  dress  and  seat  of  the 
High  Priest  must  have  revealed  him  even  to  a  stranger,  much 
more  to  one  so  familiar  with  the  Jewish  forms  and  usages  as 
Paul  was,  is  only  true  upon  the  doubtful  suppodtion,  that  this 
Ananias  was  the  acting  High  Priest,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms,  and  as  such  presiding  upon  this  occasion.  Another  an- 
swer is  that  Paul,  from  we^ess  of  sight,  or  looking  in  a  dif- 
ferent  direction,  or  the  general  confusion,  did  not  know  from, 
whom  the  order  had  proceeded.  But  besides  the  statement 
in  V,  3,  that  Paul  addressed  the  words  to  him,  i.  e.  to  Ana- 
nias, this  would  not  have  been  an  answer  to  the  general 
charge  of  speaking  evil  of  the  rulers  of  his  people.  Another 
objection  to  both  these  solutions  is  that  they  suppose  Paul  to 
mean, '  I  did  not  know  him  but  I  know  him  now,'  whereas  the 
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preseiit  tense  (eori)  necessarily  implies,  that  hia  ignorance, 
whatever  it  might  be,  still  continued.  The  combination  of  the 
past  and  present  forms  can  only  he  explained  by  understanding 
him  to  mean,  'I  did  not  know  (and  I  do  not  now  know)  that  he 
is  the  High  Priest.'  This  is  referred  by  some  to  his  irregular 
appointment,  or  to  his  Laving  been  deposed,  or,  by  a  sort  of 
irony,  to  his  personal  unworthiness,  '  I  did  not  know  that 
such  a  man  could  be  the  High  Priest.'  But  the  most  satisfac- 
tory solution  is,  that  Paul  means  to  deny  that  Ananias  was  in 
any  such  sense  High  Priest,  as  to  make  him  a  violator  of  the 
law  in  Esodas.  And  this  he  might  affirm,  on  either  of  the 
previous  suppositions  as  to  this  man's  actual  relation  to  the 
office,  i.  e.  whether  he  was  acting  now  as  High  Priest,  or  was 
only  one  of  many  who  had  filled  the  office  and  still  boro  the 
title  (see  above,  onv,  2.)  This  distinction  is  of  less  exegetical 
importance,  because  Paul's  denimcjation  was  not  meant  to  ter- 
minate upon  the  individual,  bat  through  him  aimed  at  the  en- 
tire system,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  representative. 
That  this  is  not  more  clearly  stated  is  a  part  of  that  reseiTe 
and  toleration  which  distinguish  the  whole  apostolic  mode  of 
treating  the  Mosmc  institntious,  during  this  anomalous  and 
doubtim  interval,  Aa  Paul  could  at  the  same  time  teach  the 
independence  of  salvation  upon  aU  ceremonial  observances,  and 
yet  conform  to  them  himself  for  safety  or  conciliation,  so  he 
might  virtually  represent  the  priesthood,  and  the  law  of  which 
it  was  the  centre,  as  an  abrogated  system,  without  saying  so 
explicitly,  as  long  as  God  permitted  tlie  external  framework 
to  continue ;  a  reserve  which  may  have  had  respect  to  the  pre- 
possessions of  the  Christian  Jews,  of  which  they  were  not 
wholly  disabused  until  the  great  catastrophe,  a  few  years  after 
these  events.  (See  above,  on  21,  20.)  U'  the  views  here  taken 
of  this  difficult  and  interesting  passage  are  correct,  Paul's  re- 
ply to  the  reproach  of  the  bystanders  may  be  paraphrased  as 
tbllows,  '  You  upbraid  me  with  insulting  the  High  Priest  of 
God;butwhom?  or  which  of  those  who  bear  the  name?  The 
veiy  presence  of  so  manj'  claiming  this  distinction  shows  how 
utterly  your  practice  has  departed  from  the  ancient  one,  and 
makes  it  scarcely  possible  to  know  who  is,  or  who  is  not  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Aaron.  When  I  reproved  this  man,  and 
threatened  him  with  condign  judgments  ior  his  malice  against 
me  and  agiunst  him  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve,  I  did  not 
know,  and  do  not  now  know  that  he  is  the  High  Priest  of  God. 
I  know,  though  you  do  not,  that  the  office  exists  only  in  ap- 
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pearance  and  in  name,  and  that  even  that  will  soon  bo  done 
away,  ao  as  to  leare  not  a  vestige  of  that  ancient  and  divinely 
constitnted  priesthood,  wliich  I  could  not  have  reviled  with- 
out a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil 
of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.' 

6.  But  when  Paul  perceived  that  the  one  part  were 
Sadducees,  and  the  other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out  in  the 
conncit,  Men  (and)  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son 
of  a  Pharisee  :  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead 
I  am  called  in  question. 

When  Paul  perceived  might  seem  to  mean  that  among 
those  present  he  now  recognized  persons  helonging  to  both 
parties;  but  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  is  simply,  JPaul  know- 
inff,  i.  e.  knowing  it  betbrehand  as  a  standing  fact,  and.  not 
that  he  discovered  it  as  something  new,  by  looking  round  bim 
upon  this  occasion.  Were  Saddticees,  or  more  exactly,  is  {Q.om- 
^^oscS)  of  Sadducees,  and  tM  other  of  Pharisees.  These  were 
the  two  great  parties,  commonly  called  sects,  between  which 
the  nation  was  divided,  and  the  representatives  of  which  were 
no  doubt  as  continually^  present  in  the  Sanhedrim  as  Whiga 
and  Tories  in  the  British  Parliament.  {See  above,  on  4, 1.  5, 
17.)  Men  {_and)  brethren,  the  same  friendly  but  not  flattering 
address  which  he  had  used  before  (in  v.  1  j  Son  of  a  Phari- 
see, or  as  the  oldest  copies,  versions,  and  Fathers  have  it,  son 
of  Pharisees,  which  some  refer  to  both  hia  parents,  others  to 
the  whole  line  of  his  ancestry,  as  &r  ba«k  as  these  party  lines 
existed,  which  are  commonly  hereditaiy,  though  the  plural 
form  does  not  exclude  particular  exceptions.  The  essential 
fact  asserted  is,  that  his  comiections  had  been  always  with 
that  party,  which  contended  for  the  national  peculiarities  of 
Judaism,  m  opposition  to  the  liberal  or  latitudinarian  conces- 
sions of  the  Sadducees.  In  their  later  and  degenerated  state, 
the  former  had  been  led  to  overload  the  law  with  mere  tradi- 
tions, and  the  latter  to  repudiate  even  some  essential  doc- 
trines. Of  one  such  difference  between  them  Paul  avails 
himself  by  crying,  Of  t\.  e.  about,  ooneeming)  hope  and  resur- 
rection of  (the)  dead  lam  called  in  question,  lit&vaily,  judged 
or  tried.  By  hope  and  resurrection  many  miderstand  the 
hope  of  such  a  resurrection,  by  the  figure  called  hendiadys 
(see  above,  on  2,  42.)     More  probably,  however,  one  is  agene- 
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lie  and  tke  other  a  epecitic  term,  the  hope  {of  Israel)  ivnd  (as  a 
necessary  part  of  it,  or  necessarily  connected  with  it,  that  of 
the)  resurrection  of  {the)  dead.  Now  the  hope  of  Israel,  when 
absolutely  used,  must  mean  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  (see  be- 
low, on  26,  6,  7),  and  this,  in  Paul's  view,  was  inseparable  from 
the  great  feet  of  his  resnrrection,  which  again,  as  he  demon- 
strates in  one  of  his  epistles,  is  the  pledge  and  foretaste  of  a 
feneral  resurrection  (l  Cor,  15,  12—20.)  Thus  explained,  the 
rief  phrase,  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead,  embraces  ail 
that  was  believed,  as  to  the  future,  by  the  Jews  in  general, 
and  by  the  Pharisees  in  particular.  There  was,  therefore, 
something  which  the  Christians  held  in  common  with  the 
Pharisees,  but  not  with  the  Sadducees,  to  wit,  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection ;  so  that  Paul,  in  making  this  last  effort  to 
conciliate  his  Idnsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  appeals  of  coui-se 
to  this  remaining  link  between  himself  and  the  school  to  which 
he  once  belonged,  abandoning  the  Sadducees  as  destitute  of 
any  thing  on  which  to  found  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  J  am 
a  Pharisee  means,  therefore,  as  to  this  great  point  of  differ- 
ence between  you ;  nor  is  this  qualification  merely  left  to  be 
inferred,  but  distinctly  intimated  in  the  last  clause,  Aa  if  he 
had  said, '  I  am  and  always  have  been  on  the  Pharisee  side, 
and  opposed  to  the  Sadducean  doctrine  with  respect  to  resur- 
rection, which  indeed,  aa  I  connect  it  with  the  hope  of  a  Mes- 
siah, is  the  real  although  not  the  obvious  occasion  of  my 
standing  here  this  day  before  you.'  So  a  converted  Papist 
might  exclaim  in  an  assembly  of  his  fonner  brethren,  where 
the  most  contradictory  opinions  were  asserted  in  relation  to 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  'I  am  a  Jansenist  and  always  was  a 
Jansenist,'  without  intending  or  being  understood  to  express 
any  further  acquiescence  in  their  views  than  as  thev  stood  op- 
posed to  those  of  Jesuits  and  Semipel^ians.  This  view  of 
his  meaning,  as  suggested  by  the  whole  connection  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  words  were  uttered,  ivill  pre- 
pare us  to  appreciate  the  twofold  charge  which  has  been  urged 
^dnst  him,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  mentioned  (see 
above,  on  v.  5),  namely,  that  he  used  an  unworthy  ai-tifice  in 
order  to  divide  his  enemies,  and  that  he  misrepresented  the 
true  nature  of  the  charge  against  him.  The  first  objection  is 
connected  with  the  arbitrary  notion,  that  this  pohcy  was  sud- 
denly suggested  to  him,  when  forbidden-  to  proceed  with  bia 
defence ;  whereas  it  probably  formed  part  of  the  defence  it- 
self.    The  other  rests  upon  the  false  assumption  that  he  gives 
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tliis  as  the  formal  charge  alleged  against  him;  whereas  hb 
means  to  say  the  very  opposite,  to  wit,  that  this  waa  not  the 
formal  charge  at  all,  but  that  it  might  be  easily  i-educed  to 
this,  as  the  great  principle  at  issue. 

7.  And  when  lie  liad  so  said,  there  arose  a  dissen- 
sion between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  and 
the  multitude  was  divided. 

-Se  having  said  this  (literally,  this  he  having  sai^  there 
arose  (happened,  came  to  pass,  began  to  be)  a  dissension,  not 
a  mere  difference  of  opiDion,  but  an  actual  dispute  (asinlS,  2), 
or  a  violent  commotion  (as  in  16,  40),  not  in  reference  to  doc- 
trinal divisions,  but  to  Paul  and  to  the  charges  ■which  had 
been  alleged  against  him,  as  a  teacher  of  apostasy  and  a  pro- 
faner  of  the  temple  (see  above,  on  21,28.)  ITie  multitude 
does  not  mean  the  people  as  distinguished  from  the  Sanhedrim 
or  council,  but  the  ivhole  mass  or  body  of  the  Sanhedrim  it- 
self, as  distinguished  from  the  parties  into  which  it  was  divid- 
ed. (For  a  Bke  relative  use  of  the  same  Greek  word,  see 
above,  on  2,  6.  4,32,  6,2.5.  15,12.30.  19,6.21,22.)  Di- 
vided, rent,  spht,  the  Greek  verb  from  which  schism  is  derived 
(see  above,  on  14, 4,  where  the  whole  phrase  oecars,  both  in 
tireek  and  English.)  The  division  here  described  was  not  a 
permanent  or  new  one,  but  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  their  usual 
antipathy  and  party-zeal,  immediately  produced  by  Paul's 
avowal  of  his  Pharisaic  sentiments  on  one  important  subject, 
which  would  irritate  one  party  in  the  same  proportion  that  it 
pleased  the  other, 

8.  For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion, neither  angel,  nor  spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  con- 
fess both. 

This  is  Luke's  explanation  of  the  effect  produced  by  Paul's 
appeal  to  the  Pharisees,  consisting  in  a  statement  of  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  parties,  so  far  as  they  affected  this 
division.  For,  literal Ij^, /or  indeed,  or  on  the  one  hand,  cor- 
responding to  the  but  m  the  other  clause,  the  two  correlative 
particles  employed  to  balance  a  Greek  sentence  or  make  it 
antithetical  in  form  (see  above,  on  1,5.)  M»'  Sadducees 
(without  the  article)  indeed  say  (i.  e.  are  accustomed  so  to 
say  or  teach)  that  tfiere  is  no  resurrection  (literally,  not  to  be 
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a  resurrection)  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  L  e.  any  other  spirit, 
the  genus  of  which  angel  is  a  species.  Or  spirit  may  be  used 
in  the  specific  sense  of  a  disembodied  hnman  soul  (as  in  Heb. 
12,  23.)  This  additional  difference  is  mentioned,  either  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  the  other,  since  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  necessarily  imphes  a  previous  separate  existence 
of  the  disembodied  spirit,  or  because  ofthe  allusion  to  it,  made 
by  the  Pharisees  themselves,  in  v,  9.  It  has  been  disputed 
how  the  Sadducees  could  reconcile  their  unbelief  on  this  point 
with  their  reception  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  not  of  the  entire  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  reference  to  angels  is  so  frequent. 
Some  explain  this  by  supposing,  that  the  Sadducees  regarded 
such  appearances  as  transient,  or  believed  that  angels  were 
created  pro  hao  vice,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  done  their 
work,  annihilated  or  absorbed  into  the  Deity.  But  without 
resorting  to  such  methods  of  solution,  we  may  be  content  to 
know  from  all  experience,  that  no  limits  can  bo  set  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  sceptical  interpretation,  which  can  easily  eliminate 
from  Scripture  even  its  most  palpable  contents.  But  Pliari- 
sees  adowwhdge  both,  i.  e.  both  the  doctrines  which  the  Sad- 
ducees had  just  been  said  to  disbelieve,  that  of  a  future  resur- 
rection, and  that  of  the  existence  of  pure  spirits.  Angel  and 
spirit  are  so  evidently  used  to  express  one  great  idea,  that  it 
seems  absurd  to  count  them  separately,  so  as  with  resurrection 
to  make  three,  and  then  to  asK  how  doth  can  be  applied  to 
more  than  two.  Chrysostom,  who  ought  to  be  aequdnted 
with  Greek  usage,  says  that  it  was  so  used;  but  this,  though 
available  in  case  of  exegetical  necessity,  is  not  so  satisfactory 
as  the  explanation  which  has  just  been  given, 

9.  And  there  arose  a  great  cry,  and  the  scribes 
(that  were)  of  the  Pliarisecs'  part  arose,  and  strove,  say- 
ing, We  find  no  evil  in  this  man ;  but  if  a  spirit  or  an 
angel  hath  spoken  to  him,  let  us  not  fight  against  God. 
Tliat  the  whole  affaii'  was  one  of  passionate  excitement, 
not  of  rational  conviction,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  this 
mention  of  the  cry  or  clamour.  Arose  is  here  employed,  not 
only  to  express  two  different  ideas,  but  to  render  two  distinct 
Greek  vei'bs.  The  first  is  that  used  in  v.  ?,  meaning  happened 
or  began  to  be.  The  other  is  a  participle  and  means  standing 
vp,  arising  from  their  seats,  m  tumultuous  confusion.     The 
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Scribes  (\f  the  part  (i.  c.  party)  of  the  Pharisees  (consiclered 
aa  a  portion  or  division  of  the  council),  their  learned  men  and 
professional  leaders,  the  officinl  guardians  and  expounders  of 
the  law  (see  above,  on  4,  5.)  These  would  natur^ly  take  the 
lead  in  doctrinal  discussion,  or  in  any  other  controversy  grow- 
ing out  of  it.  Some  suppose  that  all  the  Scribes  were  Phari- 
sees, eince  none  are  mentioned,  here  or  elsewhere,  as  belong 
ing  to  the  other  party ;  while  the  opposite  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  by  others  from  the  form  of  expression  here,  which  is 
really  ambiguous  and  may  be  construed  either  to  mean, '  such 
Scribes  as  were  of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,'  or  'the  Scribes 
who  were  all  of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees.'  The  truth  lies 
probably  between  the  two  extremes,  to  mt,  that  the  majority 
of  Scribes,  as  of  the  Jews  in  general,  was  on  the  Pharisaic 
side.  Such  was  the  magical  effect  of  Paul's  avowed  agree- 
ment ivith  them,  that  these  Scribes,  for  the  tune,  became  his 
friends  and  champions,  at  least  as  much  in  opposition  to  the 
Sadducees,  as  from  sincere  conviction  of  his  innocence.  iVo 
evil,  i.  e.  ci-ime  or  ground  of  condemnation.  If  a  spirit  did 
speak  to  him  or  an  angel  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  Paul's  visions,  mentioned  in  his  speech  the  day  before 
(see  above,  on  21, 14. 17.)  There  is  also  an  obvious  allusion 
to  the  Saddueean  disbelief^  and  an  indirect  profession  of  tlieir 
own  feith  in  angels  and  spirits.  In  the  previous  disputes,  the 
Sadducees  may  possibly  have  urged  these  visions  as  objections 
to  the  tiTith  of  the  Apostle's  story.  Xet  ws  not  fight  against 
God  is  in  Greek  a  compound  verb,  corresponding  to  the  ad- 
jective in  6,  39,  from  which  the  latest  critics  suppose  it  to 
have  been  interpolated  here,  as  it  is  wanting  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts  and  versions,  and  was  probably  msevted.to  com- 
plete the  sentence,  which  without  it  is  an  instance  of  the  figure 
of  speech  called  apoaiopesis.  If  a  spirit  did  speak  to  him  or 
an  angel  (what  of  that?  or  what  is  there  incredible  in  that?) 
Some  modern  writers  make  it  interrogative  throughout, 
(what)  if  a  spirit  did  speaJe  to  him  or  an  angdf  wliich 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  In  favour  of  the  common  text 
it  has  been  urged,  that  an  interpolation  would  have  proba- 
bly retained  the  very  form  used  by  Gamaliel  (see  above,  on 
5,  39.) 

10.  And  when  tliere  arose  a  great  dissension,  the 
chief  cajitain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have  been  pulled 
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in  pieces  of  them,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  go  down, 
and  to  take  him  by  force  from  among  them,  and  to 
bring  (him)  into  the  cnstle. 

Much  dissension  arising,  the  same  noun  and  verb  as  in 
V.  7  above.  Fearing,  in  Greeit  a  passive,  jaeaaiagfright^ied  or 
alarmed,  and  correaponding  to  afraid  in  its  original  participial 
form  (arrayed),  though  now  used  only  as  an  adjective. 
Pvlled  in  pieces,  literally,  dravm  asunder  (or  owrart),  which  ia 
no  donbt  to  be  figuratively  understood,  as  implying  that  both 
parties  seized  him  and  endeavored  to  secure  his  person.  Here 
again  the  ever  watchful  care  and  solicitude  of  the  Roman 
commander  is  exemplified.  The  soldiers  is  in  Greek  a  collec- 
tive singular,  translated  army  in  v.  27  below,  but  really  mean- 
ing in  both  cases  a  detachment,  or  a  body  of  troops,  whether 
large  or  small.  Going  down  (from  the  tower  or  castle  of 
Antonia  into  the  enclosure  of  the  temple,  where  the  Sanhe- 
drim must  therefore  have  been  meeting)  to  seize  (or  snatch) 
him  from  the  midst  of  them,  to  bring  him  too  (re)  into  the 
camp  (or  fortified  enclosure,  see  above,  on  21,  S4.  37.    22,  24.) 

11.  And  the  night  following  the  Lord  stood  by 
him,  and  said.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul;  for  as  thou 
hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear 
witness  also  at  Rome. 

It  is  not  snrpriMng  that  Paul,  after  this  extraordinary  series 
of  apologies,  rejections,  and  rescues,  should  have  needed  some 
express  encouragement  and  indication  of  divine  approval. 
The  coming  (or  ensuing)  night,  the  corresponding  phrase  to 
thatin  7,  26.  16, 11.  20, 15.  21, 18.  The  mght  here  meant  is 
that  which  followed  the  excituig  scenes  described  in  vs.  1—10. 
The  Lord,  i.  e.  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  22, 8. 10. 16.  IS. 
Standing  hy  (or  ouer)  Aim,  perhaps  aa  he  lay  upon  bis  bed, 
though  not  necessarily  in  a  dream,  but  rather  in  a  waking 
vision,  J5e  of  good  cheer  (or  courage),  be  courageous,  cheer- 
ful. Such  exhortations  do  not  necessarily  imply  excessive  or 
■unusual  dejection,  but  are  simply  assurances  of  the  divine  fa- 
vour and  approval.  As  if  he  had  said,  'Be  not  troubled  or 
discouraged  by  this  opposition  and  rejection  of  thy  testimony ; 
it  is  enough  that  I  approve  and  will  reward  thee.'  The  last 
clause  intimates  that  he  had  now  performed  his  mission  in  Je- 
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nisalem,  and  must  turn  his  face  towards  Rome  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  length  of  time  and  various  events  which  were 
to  inter^-eno  of  course  formed  no  part  of  this  soothing  and  en- 
couraging disclosure.  But  what  was  the  testimony  thus  aph- 
provingly  referred  to  as  already  home,  if  not  that  very  ut- 
terance to  which  a  sentimental  age  would  now  attaeh  the 
sense  of  an  apology  for  hastj^  lauguage  and  unbridled  temper, 
and  that  last  appeal  to  Pharisaic  orthodoxy,  wliich  the  scrupu- 
lous morality  of  modem  sceptics  brands  as  Jesnitical.  If 
Paul's  address  to  the  people  was  a  part  of  liis  apostolic  testi- 
mony, so  of  course  was  bis  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
nothmg  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  the  supiwsition  of  hia 
having  interrapted  this  official  witness-bearing  with  a  burst  of 
sinfol  anger,  except  the  supposition  that  in  case  he  did  so,  his 
testimony  would  nave  been  approved,  as  it  appears  to  be  in 
this  verse,  -without  qualification  or  reserve.  This  clause  is  not 
a  simple  warning  that  ho  was  to  suffer  in  Rome  as  be  had 
done  in  Jerusalem,  but  a  promise  that  having  now  discharged 
his  functions  in  the  Holy  City,  he  should  complete  his  work 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by  appearing  in  that  character 
at  Rome  itself 

13.  And  -when  it  was  day,  ccrtaiTi  of  the  Jewa 
banded  together,  and  bound  themselves  imder  a  curse, 
saying  that  they  wouki  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they 
had  kiUed  Paul. 

It  heing  (or  having  become)  day,  certain  of  the  Jews,  or 
according  to  the  oldest  text,  simply  the  Jews,  these  zealots 
representing  really  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  whole  contem- 
porary generation.  Banded  together,  literally,  made  a  conb- 
bination,  the  same  Greek  word  that  is  used  above,  in  19,  40, 
and  there  rendered  concourse,  but  here  more  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  kindred  term  concurrence,  i.  e.  concert  and 
collusion.  Sounxl  t/iemselaes  under  a  curse,  in  Greek  anathe- 
matized themselves,  i.  e.  pronounced  themselves  anathema  or 
cursed  of  God,  unless  they  executed  this  engagement.  Anathr- 
ema  originaUj  means  a  deposit,  then  more  particularly  some- 
thing set  up  or  suspended  in  a  temple  as  a  votive  offering. 
Among  the  Jews  it-seems  to  have  been  used  to  represent  a 
Hebrew  word  denoting  an  in-evocable  tow,  or  something 
consecrated  eitlur  to  God's  special  service  or  tc 
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destruction.  (Compare  the  usage  of  the  Hehrew  noun,  LeT. 
27,21.28.29.  Num.  18, 14.  Deut.  7,  26.  13,18.  1  Kings  20, 
42.  Isai,  34, 5.  Zech.  14, 11.  MaJ.  3, 24.)  Later  ecclesiastical 
usage  gave  it  the  sense  of  excommunication,  as  in  the  anaent 
formula  by  which  the  councils  of  the  church  condemned  es» 
sential  errors,  or  denounced  the  man  hy  whom  they  were  be- 
lieved or  taught,  {avoBifut  iario)  "let  him  be  anathema,"  a 
custom  founded  on  the  words  of  Paul  in  Gal.  1,8.9  (compare 
Rom.  9,  3.  1  Cor.  12,  3.  16,  22.)  By  such  a  curse  these  Jews 
bad  bound  themselves,  i.  e.  they  had  invoked  the  cwrse  upon 
themselves  if  they  should  prove  false  to  the  pledge  which  they 
had  given.  Saying  (promising,  engaging)  neither  to  eat  nor 
drink,  aa  ancient  fonn  of  oath  or  vow,  of  which  we  have  ex- 
amples in  1  Sam.  14, 24.  3  Sam.  3, 36.  By  engaging  to  abstain 
&om  the  most  essential  act  ov  means  of  life  until  their  promise 
was  redeemed,  they  gave  the  strongest  proof  oftheir  sincerity, 
and  at  the  same  time  tlie  most  potent  stimulus  to  prompt  and 
energetic  a^jtion  on  their  own  part. 

13.  14.  And  they  were  more  than  forty  whicli  had 
made  this  conspiracy ;  and  they  came  to  the  chief 
priests  and  eldere,  and  said,  We  have  bound  ourselves 
under  a  great  curse,  that  we  will  eat  nothing  until  we 
have  slain  Paul. 


That  this  was  not  a  scheme  for  the  commission  of  an  ordi- 
nary murder,  is  evinced  by  two  things,  first,  that  it  was  not 
the  act  of  one  or  two  desperadoes,  hat  the  joint  resolution  of 
no  less  than  forty,  probably  well  known  in  the  community. 
The  other  reason  is  that  it  was  not  kept  secret,  but  submitted 
to  the  Sanhedrim,  whose  tacit  approbation  gives  it  both  a 
national  and  religious  character.  We  have  here  a  specimen 
of  that  fanatical  yet  conseientioua  zealotiy,  which  ultimately 
brotfght  about  the  downfell  of  Jerusalem  (see  above,  on  v.  5, 
and  compare  1,13.  21,20.)  We  learn  from  Josephus,  that 
ihis  bigoted  and  sanguinary  zeal  was  gradually  ripening  for 
years  before  the  great  catastrophe.  The  repetition  in  the  last 
clause  seems  designed  to  show  the  grave  deliberation  and 
formality  with  which  they  set  about  their  task,  not  as  a  crime, 
hnt  as  a  pious  afit  by  which  they  thought  to  do  God  service, 
as  predicted  by  our  Lord  himself  (John  16, 2.)  To  taste  nO' 
thing  may  be  simply  equivalent  to  neither  eat  nor  drinJc  in  t. 
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12  (see  above,  on  10,  10.  20, 11),  but  the  idea  naturally  SMg- 
gested  is  tbat  of  still  more  total  and  exclusive  abstinence, 

15.  Now  therefore  ye  ivitli  the  council  signify  to 
the  chief  captain  that  he  bring  him  down  unto  you  to- 
morrow, as  though  ye  would  inquire  something  more 
perfectly  concerning  him ;  and  we,  or  ever  he  come 
near,  are  ready  to  kill  him. 

The  Chief  Priests  and  Elders  were  not  only  made  acquaint 
ed  with  this  plot,  but  summoned  to  take  part  in  it,  not  as  indi- 
viduals but  as  a  body,  by  bringing  Paul  into  the  power  of  hia 
murderers  through  false  representations  to  bis  Roman  pro- 
tector. It  was  evidently  by  a  vote  or  act  of  the  whole  council 
that  this  j)!ausibie  request  was  to  be  made,  as  it  was  founded 
on  Paul's  previous  appearance  in  tbat  body,  and  perhaps  upon 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  obtained  a  hearing,  which  these  zeal- 
ots now  propose  to  grant  biin,  but  ^vith  the  avowed  determi- 
nation not  to  let  him  even  reach  the  council  hall  alive.  The 
same  thing  is  suggested  by  the  word  translated  signify,  which 
properly  denotes  a  formal  or  official  notice.  Some  suppose 
that  this  flagitious  proposition  was  made  only  to  the  Chief 
Priests  and  eiders  of  the  Sadducean  party,  as  the  Pharisees 
had  openly  espoused  Paul's  cause.  But  as  this  effect  was 
owing  to  a  momentary  impulse,  and  as  both  parties  afterwards 
accused  him.  before  Felix  (see  below,  on  34,  15),  it  is  better 
to  make  no  limitation  not  suggested  by  the  text  or  context. 
Bring  him  dmrni,  from  the  tower'of  Antonia  to  the  coimcil- 
cbamber,  probably  within  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  (see 
above,  on  v.  10.)  As  {if)  aboui  (or  intending)  to  know  thor- 
oughly (or  ascertain)  more  accurately  (or  exactly)  the  {things) 
concerning  (or  about)  Mm.  For  the  use  of  the  Cfreek  adverb, 
which  is  never  accurately  rendered  in  our  version,  see  above, 
on  18,25.26,  and  compare  the  corresponding  nomi  in  22,  3, 
Or  ever,  an  old  English  pluitse,  precisely  equivalent  to  before. 
Heady  to  kill,  or  ready  for  the  killing,  au  imusual  construction 
and  peculiai-iy  expressive.  The  proposal  was  not  to  dispatch 
him  in  the  council,  but  to  relieve  that  body  of  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility, by  killing  him  while  still  afar  off.  If  the  Sanhe- 
drim assented  to  this  proposition,  they  were  guilty  of  the 
grossest  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  of  complicity  in  1 ' 
unifdur. 
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IG.  And  when  Paul's  sister's  son  heard  of  their 
lying  in  wait,  be  went  and  entered  into  the  castle,  and 
told  Paul. 

The  execution  of  the  plot  ia  prevented  by  its  premature 
disclosure  to  the  Romans.  The  providential  insti-uraent  of 
this  disclosure  was  a  relative  of  Paul  himself,  not  elsewhere 
mentioned,  and  the  blank  attached  to  whose  name  it  is  vain  to 
fill  with  fanciful  conjectures,  as  for  instance,  that  his  mother, 
the  companion  of  Paul's  childhood,  was  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
or  that  he  was  sent  there,  as  his  uncle  had  been,  to  receive  his 
education ;  or  that  he  accompanied  him  ou  this  journey,  Not 
only  is  there  nothing  gained  by  such  conjectures,  but  they 
really  detract  from  the  air  of  authenticito  imparted  to  all  nar- 
ratives by  unexplained  and  incidental  reference  to  facta  intrin- 
sically not  improbable  though  often  wholly  unimportant.  (See 
above,  on  20, 13.)  What  is  more  natural  and  li£ely  than  that 
Paul  should  have  a  nephew,  othei-wise  imtnown  to  history, 
but  providentially  employed  to  baffle  the  designs  of  his  blood- 
thirsty enemies  ?  TlUir  lying  in,  wait,  literally,  the  ambuscade 
or  ambush,  not  in  the  figurative  sense  of  plot,  but  with  a  lit- 
eral aDusion  to  their  plan  of  watching  for  him  and  despatching 
him  while  on  the  way,  JTeard  of  seems  to  imply  that  it  had 
come  to  him  by  rumour,  or  that  he  had  overheard  their  secret 
plottmgs.  But  the  Greek  text  simply  represents  him  a 
iTtg  the  (plan  of)  ambuscade  itself,  i.  e.  hearing  it  prof 
some  assembly,  probably  the  Sanhedrim,  as  stated  i 
The  whole  affah  appeal's  to  have  been  publicly  concerted, 
at  least  so  far  as  related  to  the  Jews,  the  only  concealment 
necessary  being  from  the  prisoner  himself  and  from  his  Homan 
guardians.  The  providential  fact  that  a  near  relative  of  Paul 
was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  in  attendance  on  their  meetings, 
was  of  course  unknown  to  them  and  unsuspected ;  yet  to  this 
was  owing  the  defeat  of  the  whole  project.  Entered  into  the 
eastle,  which  was  probably  accessible  to  any  person,  but  espe- 
cially to  Paul's  friends,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Cesarea  (see  below,  on  24,  23.)  Told  him,  reported  to  him, 
brought  him  word,  the  same  word  that  is  used  above  in  4,  23. 
5,22.2-5.  11,13.  12,14.17.  15,27.  16,36. 

17.  Then  Paul  called  one  of  the  centurions  unto 
(him),  and  said.  Bring  this  young  man  unto  the  chief 
captain,  for  he  hath  a  certain  thing  to  tell  him. 
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The  gmphic  minuteness  with  which  ail  the  details  of  thia 
transaction  are  recorded  may  be  due  to  Paul's  own  vivid  re- 
collection of  the  scene,  but  stQl  more  naturally  seem  to  imply 
that  the  historian  witnessed  it  himself,  although  we  have  no 
certain  infoi-mation  whether  Luke  was  with  Paul  till  the  time 
of  his  setting  sail  from  Palestine  to  Italy  (see  below,  on  27, 1), 
when  the  use  of  the  flxst  person  is  again  resumed  (see  above, 
on  16, 10.  20,5.)  One  o/' the  centurions  Qa  d»ty  ne&r  him,  ov 
perhaps  in  charge  of  hun  (see  above,  on  22,  25.)  Bring^  liter- 
ally, take  (or  lead)  away,  implying  that  the  Tribune  was  not 
close  at  hand.  This  youth,  the  word  applied  to  Paul  himself 
upon  his  first  appearance  in  the  history  (see  above,  on  7,  58.) 
To  teU  him,  or  report  to  him,  as  in  the  close  of  the  preceding 
verse. 

18.  So  he  took  him,  and  brought  (him)  to  the 
chief  captain,  and  said,  Paul  the  prisoner  called  nie 
unto  (him),  and  prayed  me  to  bring  this  young  man 
unto  thee,  who  hath  something  to  say  unto  thee. 

The  deference  paid  to  Paul's  request  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  humanity  and  partly  to  an  interest  in  his  mysterious 
character  and  mission,  but  perhaps  more  than  either  to  bis 
recognition  as  a  Roman  citizen  (see  above,  on  22,  25.  26.)  The 
prisoner  Paul  may  mean  no  more  than  that  he  was  confined 
to  the  precincts  of  the  camp  or  castle ;  but  it  may  be,  that  the 
bonds,  which  are  described  as  loosed  in  23,  30,  had  heen  now 
replaced  and  that  be  was  agjun  chained  to  a  soldier  (see  above, 
oil  12,  6.  21,  33.)  Calling  me  to  {Mm)  asked,  may  have  been 
intended  to  suggest  that  the  centurion  had  not  volunteered 
his  services  or  begun  the  conversation,  which  might  have 
seemed  to  show  too  great  an  interest  in  the  prisoner  and  too 
familiar  an  acqudntance  with  him.  Bring  is  the  strict  trans- 
lation of  the  verb  here  used,  which  is  the  simple  uncompound- 
ed  form  of  that  employed  in  the  preceding  verse.  Who  hath, 
literally,  having,  an  actite  paiticiple  which  agrees  grammati- 
cally with  young  man  or  youth. 

19.  Then  the  chief  captiiin  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  went  (with  Mm)  aside  privately,  and  asked  (him), 
What  is  that  thou  hast  to  tell  me  ? 

Taking  his  hand,  or  taking  him  by  the  hand,  a  mark  of 
yfii.  II. — 15 
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aflabiiity  and  kindness,  which  are  not  so  strange  and  misplaced 
in  a  Roman  officer  of  rank,  as  to  imply  a  special  divine  influ- 
ence compelling  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  real  disposi- 
tions, although  this,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  traBS- 
action,  was  undoubtedly  controlled  and  ordered  by  an  all-wise 
Providence,  as  means  to  an  important  end.  Aside  privately, 
are  not  in  Greek  two  adverbs  in  immediate  juxtaposition ;  but 
the  former  is  included  in  the  compound  verb,  ivhich  meaas  to 
withdraw  or  retire  (compare  Matt.4, 12,  12,15.  Mark3,  7. 
John  6, 15),  and  from  which,  in  its  later  application,  is  derived 
the  English  anchorite.  Privately,  apart,  alone.  The  seem- 
ing eagerness  of  this  inten'ogation  is  expliuaed  not  only  by 
Paul's  sending  him,  but  also  by  the  commander's  anxious  wish 
to  know  the  cause  of  Paul's  arrest,  and  also  perhaps  the  state 
of  public  feeling,  No  military  service,  probably,  was  ever 
more  solicitous  or  harassing  than  that  of  Roman  officers  in  Pal- 
estine, at  thia  eventful  epoch,  when  the  whole  nation  was  in 
such  a  state  of  feverish  mobility,  that  a  popular  outbreak  might 
be  daily  looked  for.  This  anxiety  was  naturaDy  heightened,  in 
the  case  before  us,  by  imperfect  information  and  a  want  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  amusing  to  observe  the  symp- 
toms of  this  ignorant  solicitude,  combmed  with  great  profes- 
sional sE^acity  and  promptness,  and  with  traits  of  natural 
nobility,  if  it  were  not  all  connected  with  the  painful  trials  of 
the  great  Apostle,  and  the  fearful  doom  impendmg  over  Israel. 


20.  And  he  said,  Tlie  Jews,  have  agreed  to  desire 
thee  that  tliou  wduldest  bring  down  Paul  to-morfow 
into  the  conned,  as  though  they  would  inquire  some- 
wiiat  of  him  more  perfectly. 

Although  the  facts  had  all  been  previously  stated,  they  are 
here  repeated,  no  doubt  in  the  very  words  employed  by  Paal's 
nephew,  who  moat  probably  addressed  both  his  uncle  and  the 
officer  ia  Greek.  2'he  Jews  again  implies  that  this  was  only  a 
fortuitous  display  of  the  spirit  which  now  governed  the  whole 
nation  (see  above,  on  v.  12,)  Agreed,  literally,  put  together 
or  combined,  i.  e.  concerted  or  devised  a  plan.  (Compare  the 
use  of  the  same  verb  in  Luke  23,  5,  John  9,  22.)  To  auk,  de- 
sire, or  reqnest  (see  above,  on  v.  18,  3,  3,  10,  48,  16,  39.  18, 
20),  implying  that  tbey  could  not  claim  it  as  a  right,  or  at  least 
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chose  to  ask  it  as  a  fevour.  ^s  thotigh,  &&,  precisely  ae  in  v. 
15,  except  that  foiow  ia  here  exchanged  for  mq'uire,hoth  verbs 
ii:  Greek  usage  meaning  seeoudai-ily  to  ascertain. 

21.  But  do  not  thou  yield  unto  them  ;  for  there  lie 
in  wait  for  him  .of  them  more  than  forty  men,  which 
have  bound  themselves  with  an  oath,  that  tiicy  will 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  have  killed  him ;  and 
now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  promise  from  thee. 

£ut  should  be  then  or  there/ore,  i.  e.  because  the  real  mo- 
tive of  their  plauwble  request  is  what  he  then  proceeds  to 
state.  Yield  to  them,  literally,  be  persuaded  by  them,  as  in 
5, 40,  where  it  is  tmnslated  by  the  verb  agreed.  Lie  in  wait, 
the  verb  corresponding  to  the  noun  in  v.  16  above.  Of  them, 
literally,  out  of,  from  among  them,  which  again  implies  that 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  spirit  orthe  conduct  of  these 
forty  zealots,  but  that  they  were  merely  representatives  and 
agents  of  aU  Israel.  Sound  with  an  oath,  the  same  verb  that 
is  rendered,  bound  under  a  etirse  in  v.  12,  but  in  the  margin, 
with  an  oath  of  emcration.  That  they  wiU,  &c.,  Uter^ly, 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink.    ITilled,  not  the  verb  used  in  vs.  13. 

14,  but  that  in  v.  15,  and  often  dsewhere,  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  despatch  or  make  away  loith  (see  above,  on  2,  23. 
22,  20.)  JLooMng  for  (i.  e.  expecting  or  awaiting)  a  promise 
(i.  e.  an  assent  to  their  proposal,  an  agreement  to  produce 
Paul  as  they  wished.)  Some  prefer  the  sense  of  order,  others 
that  of  notice  or  announcement,  both  which  are  agreeable  to 
Classical  but  not  to  Hellenistic  usage,  or  at  least  not  to  that 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  always  means  a  promise. 
For  the  usage  of  the  book  before  ns,  see  above,  on  \,  4.  2,  33. 
39.  7,17.  13,23.) 

22.  So  the  chief  captain  (then)  let  the  young  man 
depart,  and  charged  (him.  See  thou)  tell  no  man  that 
thou  hast  shewed  these  things  to  me. 

So  f/wn  the  chiliarch  dismissed  the  youth,  charging  (or 
having  c/mrg'et^i.e.strictly  ordered)  him.  (For  the  meaning 
of  the  first  verb,  see  above,  on  3,  13.    4.  21.  23.    5,  40.    13,  3. 

15,  30.  33,  16,  35.  36.  17,  9.  IS,  41 ;  for  that  of  the  second,  on 
1,4.    4,18,    5,28.40.    10,42.    15,5.    16,18.23.17,30.)     The 
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English  TersioQ  changeB  the  construction  for  the  sate  of  uiii- 
forinity,  the  Greek  abrnptly  paeang  from  the  third  to  the  first 
and  second  persons.  Charging  him  to.  tell  no  one,  that  thou 
hast  disdoem  these  (things)  to  me.  The  same  end  might  have 
been  secured  by  inserting  sailh  Ae,  as  in  1,  4.  To  tell,  or  more 
exactly,  to  ^ak  out,  or  as  we  say  in  English,  let  out.  Dis- 
closed, the  verb  translated  signify/  in  t.  15  Uhove.  This  pro- 
hibition was  of  course  intended,  to  gain  time  for  sending  Paul 
away,  before  the  zealots  hnew  that  their  design  had  been 
betrayed. 

33.  And  he  called  unto  (him)  two  centurions,  say- 
ing, Make  ready  two  hundi-ed  soldiers  to  go  to  Cesarea, 
and  horsemen  threescore  and  ten,  and  speaxmcn  two 
hundred,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  night  — 

Calling  to  {him)  some  (or  certain)  Imo  (an  idiomatic  phrase 
not  easily  expressed  in  English)  of  the  centurions  (under  his 
command,  of  whom  there  were  usually  ten  in  a  legion,  as  de- 
noted by  the  titles,  chiliarch,  commander  of  a  thonsand,  and 
centurion,  commander  of  a  hundred  men.  (See  above,  on  10, 
1.  21,81.)  Make  ready  ia  in  Greek  a  single  word,  ^epa/e, 
provide.  Soldiers,  when  absolutely  used,  denotes  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry  of  ancient  warfore.  2b  (as  far  as)  Cesarea,  on 
the  MediteiTsnean  coast,  the  Roman  capital  of  Judea.  (See 
above,  on  8,40.  9,30.  10,1.24.  11,11.  12,19.  18,22.  21,8. 
16.)  Since  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  recorded  in  this  book 
(see  above,  on  12,  23),  Judea  had  again  become  a  part  of  the 
great  Eoman  province  of  Syria,  and  was  governed  by  deputies 
Kir  procnratoi-s)  of  the  Syrian  pi-oconsul.  Spearmen  is  in 
Greek  a  word  occurring  nowhere  else  in  ancient  Greek,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  term  in  popular  but  not  in  written  use, 
apparently  compounded  of  right  ham,d  and  take,  and  variously 
explained  as  meaning  thoso  who  take  the  right  hand  of  the 
king,  or  of  the  general,  or  of  the  aimy ;  or  those  who  take  a 
weapon  in  the  nght  hand,  as  a  spear  or  dart ;  while  one  of  the 
oldest  mannscripts  presents  a  different  form  compounded  of 
rigM  hand  and  cast  or  throw,  a  reading  also  found-  in  the 
Peshito  or  old  Syriao  voi'sion.  It  is  now  commonly  agreed 
that  it  denotes  some  kind  of  light  troops,  as  distinguished 
from  the  heavy  infantry  and  cavahy  which  are  separately 
mentioned.     Surjn-ise  has  sometimes  been  expressed  that  so 
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large  a  force  should  have  been  needed  to  protect  Paul  against 
forty  zealots.  B«t  besides  that  these  were  only  representa- 
lives  of  the  popular  feeling  in  Jerusalem,  the  country  was  at 
this  time  in  a  most  nnsettled  state,  and  travelling  particulai'ly 
dangerous  to  strangers.  At  (literally,  from,  i.  e,  beginning, 
setting  out  from)  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  according  to  the 
Koman  computation,  about  nine  o'clock  of  our  time  (see  above, 
on  2, 15.  3, 1.  10,  3.  9.  80.)  This  was  late  enough  to  escape 
observation,  and  early  enough  to  give  them  a  long  night- 
joumey. 

24.  And  provide  (them)  beasts,  that  they  may  set 
Paul  on,  and  bring  (him)  safe  unto  T"eUx  the  goveraor. 

Seasts  too  (te)  to  provide  {m  furnish),  i.  e.  riding  animals, 
horses,  mules,  or  asses.  Tliat  mounting  JPatd,  they  might 
bring  (Mm)  safe  (literally,  save  Mm  through)  to  Pelix  the 
governor.  The  last  word  is  generic  (meaning  leader  or  a 
loading  man)  and  applied  in  Greek  to  any  class  of  Roman 
governors.  Claudius  Felix,  or  Antonius  JFelix,  as  the  differ- 
ent historians  call  him,  perhaps  because  he  was  a  freedman  or 
emancipated  slave  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and  also  of  his 
mother  Antonia.  His  brother  Pallas  was  a  fiivourite  of  Kero, 
and  through  his  influence  Felix  was  made  Procurator  of  Judea, 
at  first  either  jointly  with  Cumanus  or  alone.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  his  contemporaries  as  a  cruel,  avaricious  and  licen- 
tious man.  Tacitus,  in  one  of  his  most  famous  sentences,  ex- 
hibits him  as  one  who  exercised  the  power  of  a  ting  in  the 
spirit  of  a  slave.  He  showed  great  energy,  however,  in  sup- 
pressing the  commotions  of  the  country,  and  especially  in 
(quelling  the  insurgent  zealots,  commonly  called  thieves  or 
robbers,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression. 
(Compare  Matt.  21, 13.  26,  55.  27,  38.  Luke  10,  30.  John  10, 
1.  8.  18,  40.  2  Cor.  11,  26.)  On  the  other  hand,  he  hired  as- 
sassins to  kill  Jonathan  the  High  Priest,  to  whoso  influence 
he  partly  owed  his  own  appointment. 

25.  26.  And  he  wrote  a  letter  after  this  manner  : 
Claudius  Lysias  unto  the  most  excellent  governor  Pelix 
(sendeth)  greeting. 

Writing  (or  having  icritten)  an  epistle  containing  this 
type,  i.  e    Ibrm  of  words,  tliough  some  prefer  the  opposite 
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sense  of  sketch  or  draught,  as  distinguished  from  the  very 
words,  in  wliich  sense  me  term  is  said  to  be  employed  by 
Plato.  V.  26  discloses,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  very 
natural  and  simple  way,  the  name  of  the  TVibune  or  Chief 
Captain,  with  whom  the  narrative  has  made  ns  ho  familiar. 
Both  names  are  common,  one  in  Latin,  one  in  Greek,  which 
last  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  his  native  language,  as 
he  was  only  a  Roman  citizen  by  purchase  (see  above,  on  22, 
28.)  As  Greek  was  in  such  extensive  use,  there  is  no  need  of 
supposing  that  this  letter  is  translated  from  the  Latin.  It  is 
not  .impossible  that  Paul  obtained  it  at  the  time  from  Felix  or 
the  officer  in  charge  of  him,  though  some  suppose  that  it  was 
sent  to  Rome  and  Luke  there  found  it.  in  the  public  archives. 
Most  eaxelknl,  the  word  so  rendered  in  Luke  1, 3,  and  most 
noble  in  24,  3.  28,  25  below.  It  was  a  title  of  respect  to  pub- 
lic officers,  like  konourable,  right  honourable,  excellency,  etc 
ISendeth  greeting,  literally,  to  rejoice,  the  usual  salutatory  for- 
mnla  in  Greek  epistles,  used  above  in  that  from  the  council  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  Syrian  and  Cilieian  churches,  and  also  in 
that  of  the  Apostle  James  (see  above,  on  15,  23,  and  compare 
James  1, 1.) 

27.  This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  should 
have  been  killed  of  them ;  then  came  I  with  an  army, 
and  rescued  him,  having  understood  that  he  was  a 
Roman. 

The  original  construction  is,  this  man,  having  been  seized 
hy  the  Jews,  <6c.,  J  rescued  hhn,  the  last  pronoun  being  pleo- 
nastic, iihmtldhave  been  killed  is  now  an  equivocal  expression, 
which  might  seem  to  mean,  he  ought  to  have  been  killed, 
whereas  the  Greek  means  simply,  atid  about  to  be  dispatched 
(^v  the  usage  of  the  two  verbs,  see  above,  on  vs.  15.  21.) 
Then  c«»ie  J^  literally,  standing  over,  the  same  verb  that  oc- 
curs above  in  v,  11,  but  here  applied  to  sudden  attack,  as  in 
4, 1.  6, 12.  7, 6.  With  an  army,  with  the  garrison,  the  foriv'-a 
under  his  command  (see  above,  on  v.  10,  where  it  is  translated 
soldiers.)  Mesmed,  literally,  took  out  (or  aieay)  frvm  them 
(see  above,  on  1, 10. 34.  12,  II,  where  deliver  or  delivered  is 
tlie  English  version.)  Having  learned  (or  learning)  that  he 
IS  a  Moman.  This  inaccurate  expression  has  been  otten  repre- 
sented as  a  wilfnl  thJsehood  on  the  part  of  Claudius  Lysias,  in- 
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tended  to  conceal  his  own  precipitate  treatment  of  a  Roman 
citizen  and  at  the  same  time  to  display  his  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  name.  But  this  elaborate  invention,  which  a 
word  from  Paul  or  the  accompanying  soldiers  would  have  in- 
stantly refuted,  ia  ^r  less  natural  and  likely  than  the  supposi- 
tion of  mere  negligence,  precisely  such  as  a  commanding  officer 
might  readily  ^U  into,  when  reporting  his  own  actions.  As 
he  did  eventually  save  a  Roman  citizen  from  Jewish  fury,  he 
could  scarcely  fee  expected  to  report  his  first  mistake  and  sub- 
sequent correction.  This  very  negligence,  in  point  of  iact  as 
well  as  of  expression,  is  a  much  stronger  proof  of  authenticity 
than  that  afforded  by  the  supposed  f^sehood. 

28.  29.  And  when  I  would  have  known  the  cause 
wherefore  they  accused  him,  I  brought  him  forth  into 
their  council :  whom  I  perceived  to  be  accused  of  ques- 
tions of  their  law,  but  to  have  nothing  laid  to  his  charge 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds. 

Wishing  to  know  the  cause  for  which  (or  on  accmint  of 
which)  they  were  accusing  him,  I  brought  hirn  forth  (literally, 
down,  as  in  vs.  15. 20,  and  in  22, 30)  into  their  council,  con- 
sistory, synedHon,  of  which  aanhedrun  is  a  corruption  (see 
above,  on  4, 15.)  Perceived,  literally,  yo««df,  discovered,  with 
an  implication  of  surprise  and  novelty.  Accused  of  questiofis 
seems  to  represent  the  questions  as  themselves  the  crimes  of 
which  he  w  as  accused ;  whereas  the  meaning  is,  accused  eon- 
ceming  questions,  i.  e.  charged  with  crimes  involving  or  relat- 
ing to  sucli  questions  (or  discussions)  of  their  law,  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  whole  Jewish  sj^stem.  Mitt  having  no  charge  (i.  e, 
being  cli.arged  with  nothmg)  woriliy  of  death  <rr  bonds  ^,  e. 
confinement  or  imprisonment.)  Compare  this  Roman  estimate 
of  Jewish  stiifes  with  thatofGtallio  (in  18, 14. 15),  and  that  of 
Fcstus  (in  25,18.19.) 

30.  Arid  when  it  was  told  me  how  that  the  Jews 
laid  wait  fcr  the  man,  I  sent  straightway  to  thee,  and 
gave  commandment  to  his  accusers  also  to  say  before 
thee  what  (they  had)  against  him.     Farewell. 

Hat  a  plot  against  the  man  having  been  reported  to  me, 
{as'  aboia  (or  that  it,  was  about)  to  be  (attempted)  by  the 
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Jews.  For  the  word  plot,  see  above,  on  9,  24.  20, 3. 19 ;  »* 
ported,  compare  John  11,  57.  1  Cor,  10,  28.)  To  be  (or  come 
into  existence)  bj/  (or  on  the  part  of)  the  Jews,  ia  an  unusual 
construction,  both  in  Greek  and  English;  bnt  the  sense  is 
plain.  Al  once  (forthwith,  the  word  employed  in  10, 33.  11, 
II.  21,82),  without  farther  hesit-ation  or  delay.  Saving 
charged  (pi  ordered,  the  verb  used  above  in  v.  22)  the  accuses 
also,  to  say  the  {things)  concerning  (or  agaiTist)  him  be/ore 
thee,  a  peculiar  phrase  appropriated  to  judicial  hearing,  as  in 
Matt..28, 14,  where  the  meanin"  is,  if  this  come  to  be  heard 
h^ore  the  governor,  or  tried  at  ms  tribunal.  The  order  men- 
tioned in  this  verse  was  no  doubt  given  after  Paul's  departure, 
but  befote  the  letter  could  reach  Felix,  and  ia  therefore  men- 
tioned in  the  past  tense,  not  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  but 
in  accordance  with  ancient  epistolary  usage,  which  has  refer- 
ence in  such  fonns  to  the  time  of  reading,  not  of  comporftioo. 
Farewell,  be  strong  or  healthy,  the  usual  concluding  formula 
of  Greek  epistles  ^e  above,  on  15, 29,  where  the  plural  of  the 
same  Greet  word  occurs,) 

31.  Then  the  soldiers,  as  it  was  commanded  them, 
took  Paul,  and  brought  (him)  by  night  to  Antipatris. 

The  danger  being  greatest  near  Jemsalcra,  a  large  part  of 
the  military  escort  only  went  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance, 
leaving  Paul  to  be  conducted  to  bis  journey's  end  by  the 
smallest  of  the  three  divisions,  which  was  mounted.  Soldiers, 
in  tho  first  clause,  may  be  used  generically  for  the  whole  de- 
tachment, or  specifically,  as  in  v.  23,  for  the  heavy-armed  in- 
tantiy,  who  constituted  the  main  force  of  every  Roman  army, 
whether  lai^e  or  small.  In  favour  of  the  latter  explanation  ia 
the  tbrm  of  expression  in  the  first  clause  of  v.  32,  So  then,  as 
in  v.  22,  i,  e,  accordingly,  in  execution  of  these  plans  and  or- 
ders. As  it  was  (literally,  according  to  the  thing)  command- 
ed tJiem,  referring  to  the  orders  before  given  {see  above,  on 
va,  23,  24.)  Took,  or  more  exactly,  taking  up,  which  is  not 
only  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  Greek  verb,  but  its 
invariable  usage  in  this  book  (see  above,  on  1,  2.  11,  22,  1,  43. 
10, 16.  20, 13. 14.)  It  may  here  have  reference  to  Paul's  be- 
ing mounted  (see  above,  on  v.  24.)  Vommanded,  not  the 
verb  employed  in  vs.  22.  30,  but  the  one  used  in  7,  44,  18, 2, 
20,  13,  and  originally  meaning  to  arrange,  with  special  applica- 
tion to  military  disposition  or  array,  in  which  sense  it  may 
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here  be  taken,  as  the  orders  had  specific  reference  to  the  ar- 
rangemcDts  of  the  march  and  escort.  Brought,  led,  conduct- 
ed, as  in  vs.  10. 18  (compai-e  21,  34.  22.  24.)  By  night,  liter- 
ally, through  (or  in  the  course  of)  tM  night  (see  above,  on  1, 
3.  16,  9),  which  naturally  seems  to  mean  the  first  night,  or  the 
same  night  upon  which  they  set  out.  To  (or  into)  Antipatris, 
according  to  Josephus  anciently  called  Capher  Saba,  but  re- 
built by  Herod  the  Great  and  named  in  honour  of  Ms  fether, 
Antipater  the  Idumean.  The  Crusaders  identified  it  wkh 
a  town  upon  the  sea-coast ;  but  the  description  in  Josephus 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  some  miles  in  the  interior.  He 
also  speaks  of  it  as  situated  on  a  stream ;  but  this  may  have 
been  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  or  temporary  torrent 
flowujg  through  the  adjacent  valley  from  the  mountains.  If 
so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place  is  that  described  by 
Smith  and  Robinson,  and  still  called  by  the  ancient  name, 
though  partially  concealed  by  needles  variations  of  orthogra- 
phy. This  is  one  of  the  moat  striking  and  instructive  instances 
of  old  names  surviving,  in  the  local  or  popnlar  tradition,  those 
which  had  displaced  them  by  authority  or  in  the  dialect  of 
books,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  According  to  the  old 
itineraiies,  Antipatris  was  twenty-six  Roman  miles  from  Cesa- 
rea,  and  forty-two  from  Jerusalem.  On  the  ground  that  this 
distance  was  too  great  to  be  accomplished,  even  by  a  forced 
march,  in  a  angle  night,  some  suppose  that  the  night  meant  is 
the  second  after  their  departure  from  Jerusalem,  which  seems 
to  make  the  time  as  much  too  long;  others,  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  journey  was  performed  at  night,  but  that  they  ar- 
rived at  Cesarea  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 

33.  33.  On  the  morrow  they  left  the  horsemen  to 
go  with  him,  and  returned  to  the  castle ;  who,  when 
they  came  to  Cesarea,  and  delivered  the  epistle  to  the 
governor,  presented  Paid  ako  before  him. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  phrase,  on  the  morrow  (or  the 
next  day),  will  depend  of  course  upon  that  of  the  one  just 
explained  in  the  preceding  verse.  According  to  the  sense 
there  preferred,  the  day  here  meant  will  be  eiSier  the  fii-st  or 
second  aiVer  their  departure  from  Jerusalem,  Beft,  or  more 
exactly,  let,  i.  e.  suffered  or  permitted  (as  in  5,  38.  14, 16.  16, 
7.  19,  33)  the  horsemen  to  go  (go  on,  proceed,  or  journey,  as 
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in  V.  23,  and  in  8,  26.  9,3.  16,?.  17,14.  19,21.  20,1.  21,5. 
22, 5.  21.)  The  gi-ammatical  sulyect  is  the  same  as  in  v.  31, 
to  wit,  the  soldiers,  who  avc  here  distinguished  from  the  ]iorse- 
men,  and  must  therefore  have  the  more  restricted  meaning  in 
both  cases.  The  spearmen  or  light  infentry  are  not  here  men- 
tioned, but  as  being  an  auxiliary  force  they  probably  accom- 
panied the  main  force  on  its  return  to  its  camp  or  quarters  in 
the  castle  of  Antonia  (see  above,  on  21, 34. 37.  22,  24.  23, 10. 
16.)  There  la  something  in  the  promptness  and  precision  of 
these  movements,  both  as  to  the  order  and  its  execution,  that 
is  perfectly  in  keeping  mth  all  that  we  know  otherwise  of  the 
Roman  discipline,  and  thei-efore  the  less  likely  to  have  been 
invented  by  a  Greek  physician,  or  any  other  foreign  and  un- 
military  writer.  Who,  at  the  beginning  of  v.  33,  refers  back 
to  /lorsemen  in  v,  32,  a  syntax  loss  abrupt  in  the  original,  be- 
cause the  pronoun  here  employed,  though  often  used  precisely 
like  the  simple  relative  (as  in  vs.  14, 21  above),  sometimes  re- 
fers to  the  remoter  antecedent  (as  in  17, 11),  or  resumes  an 
interrupted  construction  {as  in  21,  4.) 

34.  35.  And  when  the  governor  had  read  (the  let- 
ter), he  asked  of  what  province  he  was.  And  when  he 
understood  that  (he  was)  of  Cilicia,  I  will  hear  thee, 
said  he,  when  thine  accusers  are  also  come.  And  he 
commanded  him  to  be  kept  in  Herod's  judgment  hall. 
The  ffovemor  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  and 
latest  critical  editions,  but  is  readily  supplied  from  tne  pre- 
ceding verse.  Heading  (or  having  read),  perhitpn  aloud,  aa 
an  official  form,  which  is  the  stricter  and  more  ancient  appli- 
cation of  the  verb  in  Greek,  though  afterwards  employed  (hke 
the  con-esponding  verb  in  Hebrew,  which  originally  means  to 
call)  even  in  reference  to  silent  reading,  (See  above,  on  8,  28. 
30. 32.  13,  27.  15, 21. 31.)  The  object  of  the  verb  is  not  ex- 
pressed bat  easily  supplied,  to  wit,  the  letter,  mentioned  in  v. 
33,  or  the  pronoun  it,  referring  to  the  same.  Saving  asked, 
not  merely  out  of  private  curiosity,  but  in  a  judicial  or  official 
way,  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  Greek  verb,  which  is 
that  employed  in  5,  27,  and  there  explained  (but  see  above,  on 
1,  6.)  Province,  eparchy,  the  domain,  jurisdiction  of  an  e^ 
arch,  a  term  used  by  the  later  Greek  historians  to  denote  the 
Roman  ruler  of  a  conquered  country.    JSe  wets,  or  more  ex- 
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actly,  is,  the  direct  form  of  narration  being  gradually  substi- 
tuted for  the  indirect,  as  in  v.  22  above,  but  less  abruptly;  o( 
the  present  tense  may  be  intended  to  call  up  the  scene  as  ac- 
tually passing  (see  above,  on  vs.  5,  6,  and  compare  7,  25.  9,  26. 
38,  12,  9,  19,  34,  23,  29.)  ITamng  learned  (or  ascert^ed) 
by  inquiry,  which  the  verb  itself  denotes  (see  above,  on  vs. 
19.  20,  and  compare  4,  Y.  10,18.29.  21,  33),  and  which  ia  here 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  clause  immediately  preceding. 
That  (he  is  or  was)  of  (or  more  exactly  from,  i.  e.  belonging 
to,  asms,  9.  10,23.  H,  10.  15,5.19.  17,13.  21,16.27)  Gi- 
licia  (see  above,  on  6,  9.  15,  23.  il.  21,  39.  22,  3.)  Sear  thee, 
or  more  emphatically,  /tear  thee  tJirough,  i.  e.  examine  thy 
whole  case  from  the  beginning,  as  the  Koman  magistrates 
were  required  to  do,  by  a  law  still  extant  in  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  when  a  prisoner  was  sent  from  an  inferior  tribunal 
or  authority,  with  a  statement  of  the  charge  agmnst  him,  tech- 
nieaOy  called  eXogiwm.  (§w^'  cum  elogio  mittwnivir  ex  integro 
audien-di  sunt.)  The  heai-ing  meant  is  therefore  a  judicial 
audience  and  investigation.  (See  above,  on  v.  30,  and  com- 
pare the  place  in  Matthew  there  referred  to,  where  the 
simple  verb  to  hear  has  the  same  judicial  meaning.)  JTig 
accusers,  the  Jews  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Claudius  Lysias, 
as  having  been  directed  to  appear  before  the  Procurator  (see 
above,  on  v.  30.)  Are  come,  are  present,  on  the  ground,  ar- 
rived, the  same  verb  that  is  nsed  in  v.  16,  and  often  elsewhere 
(see  above,  on  5,21.  9,26.  10,32.  11,23.  13,14.  14,27.  15, 
4.  17, 10.  18,  27.  20, 18.  21,  18.)  The  connection  of  these 
clauses  is  historical  not  logical,  as  some  suppose,  who  under- 
stand Luke  as  saying  that  Felix  would  not  undertake  to  hear 
the  case,  until  he  knew  that  Paul  was  of  Ciiieia ;  just  as  Pilate, 
when  he  heard  that  Christ  was  of  Galilee,  sent  hirn  to  be  tried 
by  Herod  (Luke  23,  7.)  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  as 
Felix  only  ruled  Judea  as  a  deputy  {or  procurator,  see  above, 
on  vs.  23. 24),  and  had  no  authority  whatever  in  Cihcia.  His 
question  in  relation  to  Paul's  province  ia  to  be  connected,  not 
with  what  follows  but  with  what  precedes,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  statement  which  he  had  just  read  in  the  elogium  of 
Claudius  Lysias,  that  Panl  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  as  such 
probably  enrolled  or  registered  in  some  division  of  the  empire, 
to  determine  which  the  question  was  proposed,  and  not  as  a 
condition  of  the  promise  in  the  next  clause,  which  was  not 
dependent  upon  Paul's  nativity  or  residence,  but  absolutely 
binding  as  a  part  of  the  govomor's  official  duty.     He  com. 
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tnanded  him  too  (re)  to  be  h&pt  (or  guarded  as  a  prisoner,  see 
above,  on  12, 4)  in  the  Praetorium  ofUkrod.  The  JPraetorivm 
was  originally  the  commander's  tent  in  an  encampment  (from 
the  ancient  military  sense  of  I^raetor) ,  but  the  term  was  after- 
wards applied  to  the  official  residence  of  governors,  and  finally 
to  any  large  palatial  bmlding.  Here,  no  doubt  it  haa  the 
second  of  these  senses,  and  denotes  the  palace  of  the  Boman 

f;overnor  at  Cesarea,  at  this  time  actually  occupied  by  Felix, 
t  is  probably  called  Serous,  because  bnilt  by  Herod  the 
Great,  or  perhaps  by  his  grandson  Herod  Agrippa,  for  bis  own 
use  ■vphen  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  the  scene  of  hia 
melancholy  death ;  for  although  smitten  in  the  theatre,  he  lin- 
gered five  or  six  days,  both  which  circumstances  are  recorded 
by  Josephus  and  entirely  consistent  with  Luke's  naiTative 
(see  above,  on  12,  23.)  When  Judea  was  again  annexed  to 
Syria  and  consignfed  to  Procurators  (see  above,  on  v.  23),  this 
palace  of  the  former  kings  at  Cesarea  would  of  coarse  become 
the  official  reaience  of  their  successors,  and  from  them  most 
probably  derived  the  Latin  name  by  which  it  is  described  in 
this  verse.  From  these  local  statements,  and  from  what  is 
said  in  24,  23  below,  it  is  plain  that  Paul,  although  under  con- 
finement or  aiTest,  was  not  committed  to  a  common  prison. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

This  chapter  contains  Paal's  third  Apology  or  self-defence, 
delivered  before  Felix  (1-21),  and  his  snbseqaent  transactions 
with  that  governor  (22-27  )  He  is  formally  accused  by  the 
High  Priest  and  Elders  through  an  advocate  (1-4.)  The 
charges  are  the  old  ones  of  sedition,  schism,  and  sacrilege 
(5.  6.)  There  is  also  a  complaint  of  the  Chief  Captain's  inter- 
ference, and  a  reference  to  him  for  further  infoi-mation,  with  a 
full  assent  to  all  these  statements,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
present  (7-9.)  Paul  congratulates  himself  on  the  Procurator's 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  states  the  time  and 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  denies  the  charge  of  having 
disturbed  the  public  peace,  and  all  the  other  charges  brought 
against  liini  (lO-lSO     He  then  more  positively  defines  bis  re- 
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lation  to  ib&  Jewish  Charoh  aad  the  Theocracy  (14-16.)  He 
then  r^urs  to  the  time  and  purpose  of  liia  coming,  tells  how 
and  where  he  was  arrested,  complains  of  the  ahsence  of  his 
first  accusers,  and  challenges  those  present  to  bring  any  .other 
charge  gainst  him  (17-21.)  Felix,  perceiving  bow  the  mat- 
ter etauM,  postpones  it,  and  commands  Paul  to  be  mildly 
treated  (22-28.)  To  gratify  his  wife,  he  summons  Paul  ^ain 
before  him,  not  to  defend  himself^  but  to  explain  the  new 
religion,  in  hearing  which  his  conscience  is  alarmed  and  he 
remands  the  prisoner  (24-25.)  During  the  next  two  years  he 
often  talks  with  hina,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
money,  failing  in  which  attempt,  and  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
Jews  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  he  leaves  Paul  still  a 
prisoner  at  his  departure  (26-27.) 

1.  And  after  five  days  Ananias  tlie  high  priest  de- 
scended with  the  elders,  and  (with)  a  certain  orator 
(named)  Tertnllus,  who  informed  the  governor  against 
Paul. 

The  _five  days  have  been  variously  reckoned  from  Paul's 
arrival  in  Cesarea,  and  from  the  order  given  to  the  Sanhedrim 
(see  above,  on  23,  30) ;  but  nothing  of  historical  or  exegetical 
importance  is  dependent  on  this  question,  though  the  mention 
of  the  feet  is  an  incidental  proof  of  authenticity.  JJescmde^ 
went  down,  from  Jerusalem  to  Ci^area,  implying  both  a  phys- 
ical and  moral  difference  of  elevation  (see  above,  on  9,  32. 
18, 22,  and  often  elsewhere.)  The  High  Priest  Ananias,  who 
was  previously  mentioned  in  the  same  terms  {see  above,  on 
23,2.)  Even  here,  though  natural,  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
esplam  the  title  in  its  strictest  sense,  as  a  well  known  chief 
priest  (or  former  high  priest)  might  be  sent  to  represent  the 
actual  incumbent,  more  conveniently  perhaps  than  he  could 
leave  Jerusalem  himself.  The  necessity  for  this  interpretation, 
however,  is  removed  i^  according  to  me  latest  investigations, 
Josephns  does  repri^ent  Ananias  as  acquitted  and  sent  back 
from  Rome,  and  still  retaining  his  High  Priesthood.  He  is 
then  to  be  regai'ded  here  as  representing,  not  an  official  sape- 
rior,  but  the  whole  Sanhedrim  and  nation.  With  the  elders, 
or  as  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions  have  it, 
some  (or  certain)  elders,  which  is  no  doubt  implied  (though 
not  expressed)  in  the  received  text,  as  the  whole  Presbytery, 
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or  estite  of  elders  (see  above,  on  4, 5.  22, 5),  could  appear  at 
Ceearea  only  by  their  delegates.  A  certain  orator,  a  Greek 
word  originally  meaning  speaks,  bat  specially  applied  to  pub- 
lic epeakers  in  the  national  assemblies,  then  to  advocates,  and 
finally  to  teachers  of  eloquence  or  rhetoricians,  a  word  derived 
from  that  here  used.  It  is  here  used,  no  doubt,  in  the  last 
but  one  of  these  senses,  to  denote  what  the  Romans  called  an 
orator  forens'is  or  causidicua.  From  the  name  TertuUus  {a 
diminutive  of  Tertiics,  like  CatuUua  from  Catius,  and  LncuUua 
from  Lucius),  and  the  well-known  custom,  to  ■which  Cicero 
refers,  of  young  Romans  practising  at  first  in  the  provinces 
before  they  ventured  to  appear  at  home,  some  have  inferred 
that  the  advocate  here  mentioned  was  of  this  description,  and 
tliat  he  must  have  spoken  in  Latin.  But  the  Jews  of  that 
age,  and  of  every  other  till  the  present  time,  have  been  so  ac- 
customed to  bear  Gentile  names,  that  nothing  can  be  gathered 
from  this  circumstance  with  certainty  (see  ^ove,  on  1, 13. 23, 
6,  6.  13,  9.  11, 1.  18,  2.  7.)  And  even  if  TertuUus  waa  a  Ro- 
man, there  was  nothing  strange  in  their  employing  him  to 
plead  their  cause  before  a  Roman  magistrate,  especially  if  (as 
Vaierius  ilaximua  affii-ms)  the  Latin  language  was  employed 
m  all  the  tribunals  of  the  empire,  even  Greeks  and  orientals 
being  forced  to  use  it  or  to  plead  throughan  interpreter.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  later  Greek  histoiian  (Dio  Cassius)  repre- 
sents hia  own  tongue  as  continually  heard  in  the  Senate  and 
the  courts  of  Rome  itself.  Both  statements  may  be  reconciled, 
not  only  by  referring  them  to  different  dates,  but  even  at  the 
same  tune  by  supposing  such  a  joint  use  of  the  languages  as 
now  exists  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  where  speeches  are  de- 
livered, in  the  same  assemblies,  on  the  same  occasions,  both  in 
French  and  English.  Who,  the  relative  employed  above  in 
23,  14.  21.  33,  and  here  intended  to  include  the  remoter  ante- 
cedent (Ananias)  as  well  as  the  nearer  {the  elders  and  Tertvl- 
lus),  as  taking  part  in  the  act  described.  Informed,  in  the 
forensic  or  judicial  sense,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the 
English  terms,  ir^former,  o'iminal  information,  etc.  The 
Greek  verb  literaUy  means  to  show  or  make  appear,  and  is  the 
same  with  that  employed  in  23, 15. 22.  The  Geneva  version 
(appeared  before  the  governor)  is  inconsistent  both  with  the 
form  and  usage  of  the  Greek  word.  Whether  this  informa- 
tion was  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  is  not  determined 
by  the  naiTative,  and  happily  of  no  importance.  The  ori^al 
ixpression  may  include  both  modes  of  accusation,  i.  e,  written 
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charires  amplified  in  oral  argument,  an  English  parallel  to 
which  is  fiirniehed  by  the  technical  and  popular  sense  of 
the  "fori  pleading. 

3.  And  when  he  was  called  forth,  Tertullus  hegan 
to  accuse  (him),  saying,  Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy 
great  quietness,  and  that  veiy  worthy  deeds  are  done 
unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence  — 

ITe  (Paul)  having  ieen  caUed  (cited  or  summoned  to  ap- , 

Eear),  according  to  the  Roman  law,  which  auffered  no  man  to 
e  judged  without  a  hearing  and  an  opportunity  of  self-defence 
(sec  below,  on  25, 18.)  Segan  to  accuse  is  not  a  pleonasm 
(see  above,  on  1, 1.  2,  4.  II,  4.  18,  26),  but  may  be  intended 
to  suggest  that  only  the  beginning  of  Tertulius's  oration  is 
recorded,  at  least  with  any  fulness,  the  rest  being  given  in  a 
summai-y  or  abstract.  As  if  he  had  said,  'Tertullus  then 
accused  him  in  a  speech,  of  which  the  exordium,  was  as  fol- 
lows.' This  exordium  is  an  apt  example  of  the  conciliatory 
introduction  {captatio  bmevolentiae)  prescribed  by  Cicero  and 
other  rhetoricians,  and  from  its  very  nature  eomplimentaiy, 
so  that  the  charges  of  gross  flattery  and  lying,  brought  by 
almost  all  interpreters  against  Tertullus,  although  Hot  without 
foundation,  are  a  little  overcharged,  as  will  appear  from  the 
particulars  recorded  in  the  nest  verse. 

3.  We  accept  (it)  always,  and  in  all  places,  most 
noble  Eelix,  with  aU  thankfulness. 

The  change  of  collocation  in  the  version  partially  conceals 
the  rhetorical  and  classical  form  of  the  original,  winch  opens 
with  the  leading  or  emphatic  words,  Much  peace  enjoging 
through  thee,  etc.  Peace,  not  in  the  vagae  sense  of  prosperity, 
nor  even.in  the  more  precise  one  of  tranquillity  or  quiet,  but 
in  the  proper  and  specific  one  of  freedom  or  deliverance  from 
war  and  the  commotions  which  attend  it.  To  such  disturb- 
ances the  Holy  Land  had  long  been  subject  (see  above,  on  23, 
12.23),  partly  from  i-eligious  causes,  and  in  quelling  them 
Felix  nad  been  active  and  successful,  having  seized  and  sent 
to  Rome  a  femous  robber  (i,  e.  zesJot  or  gueriUa  partisan) 
named  Eleaaar,  besides  suppressing  the  rebehion  spoKen  of  in 
21,  38  above,  and  other  prompt  and  energetic  measures  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.     For  these  administrative  acts  the  terms 
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liere  used  by  Tertullns  can  scarcely  be  regardud  as  extrava- 
gant, or  certainly  not  more  so  than  was  warranted  by  Greefe 
and  Roman  usage.  That  the  crimes  of  Felix  are  not  also  set 
forth,  is  a  negative  objection,  which  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Apology  of  Paul  himself.  Nothing  is  gsuned  by  these 
eiaggerated  charges  of  deception,  even  against  wicked  men, 
whicEt  are  often  copied  by  one  writer  from  another,  till  they 
finally  almost  become  as  dismgenaous  aa  that  by  which  they 
were  at  first  provoked.  Apart  from  these  traditional  invectives, 
the  oration  of  Tertullue  is  an  average  sample  of  forensic  adula- 
tion in  all  ages.  Mijoyivg,  or  obtaining,  lighting  upon,  happen- 
ing to  acquire  or  be  possessed  of.  (See  above,  on  19, 11,  where 
the  participle  of  the  same  verb  is  employed  to  denote  what 
usually  happens  and  is  therefore  common.)  Sy  (or  through) 
thee,  by  thy  means  or  agency.  Very  worthy  deeds,  in  Greek 
a  single  word  denoting  what  is  rightly  done  (recfe  facta,  as 
Cicero  defines  it),  but  specially  applied  to  martial  aehieve- 
ments  or  exploits,  and  therefore  here  appropriate  to  the  mih- 
tary  or  coercive  measures  which  had  just  been  mentioned. 
The  Vulgate  version  {niulta  co^Tigantur),  which  makes  it 
mean  retbrmatory  measures,  rests  upon  another  reading 
{hiopdmiiaTwv  for  KOTop5tu/iiaT(ui^  found  in  several  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  but  not  regarded  by  the  critics  as  the  true  text. 
Done,  happened,  come  to  pass,  or  brought  about,  the  same 
verb  as  in  2.1,  7. 9. 10. 12.  This  nation  is  sumiosed  by  some 
to  imply  necessarily  that  the  speaker  was  a  Gentile ;  but  al- 
though the  conclusion  is  probably  correct,  the  proof  is  inanf- 
fioient,  as  Paul  uses  an  analogous  expression  Qhia  people)  in 
speaking  to  the  Jews  themselves  (see  above,  on  13,  IJ.)  Jiy 
(or  rather  through)  thy  jyrovidence  ^or  Jbresighl)  as  an  attn- 
bute  of  administrative  wisdom.  This  was  a  :fe,vourite  mode 
of  flattery  in  that  age,  as  appears  from  its  occurrence  on  im- 
perial coins  {JPromdentia  Ccesaris),  a  part  of  the  idolatrous 
process,  by  which  the  Roman  Emperors  arrogated  to  them- 
selves divme  honours.  Always  and  everywhere,  or,  preserving 
the  original  alliteration,  at  aU  times  and  in  all  places.  Some 
connect  this  with  what  goes  before,  as  a  part  of  the  description 
of  the  Procurator's  merit,  '  done  to  this  nation  through  thy 
constant  and  universal  providence ; '  but  most  interpreters 
■ionneet  it  with  what  foUows,  always  and  everywhere  (not 
merely  now  and  in  thy  presence)  we  accept,  and  by  imphcation 
thankfully  acknowledge.  (For  the  strong  sense  of  the  Greek 
verb,  see  above,  ou2, 41.  15,4.  18,27.)     Most  noble,  excel- 
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lent,  or  hononrable,  the  same  honorary  epithet  employed  by 
Olaudiaa  Lysias  m  his  letter  (see  above,  on  23,  26),  and  after- 
wards applied  by  Paul  himself  to  Festus  {see  below,  on  26,  25), 
as  it  ia  by  Luke  to  the  person  for  whom  both  his  boots  were 
originally  written  (see  above,  on  1, 1,  and  compare  Luke  1, 3.) 
But  for  these  examples,  the  use  of  the  term  here  would  proba- 
bly have  been  among  the  sins  imputed  to  Teitullus.  As  the 
epithet  relates  to  the  office,  not  the  person,  it  was  just  aa  ap- 
propriate to  Felix  as  to  Festus,  although  very  different  in 
moral  character  (see  below,  on  v.  27.)  T^iA  all  thankfviness, 
or  all  the  gratitude  to  whicih  such  favours  are  entitled,  whether 
great  or  small,  and  therefore  not  to  be  denounced  as  hypo- 
critical exaggeration.  The  Greek  noun  is  used  elsewhere  only 
by  Paul  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  14, 16.  1  Tim.  2, 1),  and  John  (Eev.  4,  9. 
7, 12),  but  in  later  ecclesiastical  usage  was  applied  specifically 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Communion,  on  account  of  the  thanks- 
giving (eucharist)  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  Li  both 
those  cases,  it  denotes  not  merely  the  intei-nal  feeling  but  its 
audible  expression.  (For  the  sense  of  ail,  as  here  used,  see 
above,  on  4,  29.  5,23.  12,11.  13,10.  17,11.  20,19.  23,1.) 

4.  Notwithstanding,  that  I  be  not  further  tedious 
unto  thee,  I  pray  thee  that  thou  woiildest  hear  us  of 
thy  clemency  a  few  words. 

Notwithstanding  indicates  an  opposition  or  antithesis 
which  does  not  really  exist,  the  Greek  word  being  nothing 
but  the  usual  continuative  particle  (S*),  so  often  rendered  hvt 
or  and.  Thai  I  may  not  more  detain  (or  hinder)  tfiee,  a  verb 
originally  meaning  to  cut  in  or  into,  then  to  stop  one's  way 
(as  by  a  ditch),  or  cross  one's  path,  to  intercept,  impede  a  per- 
son's progre^.  I  pray  (invite,  exhort,  beseech)  (Ae*,  the  verb 
so  used  in  8,31.  9,38.  13,42.  16,9.15.39.  19,31.  21,12. 
To  hear  us,  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  identifies  hinmelf,  as  ac- 
tuidly  being  one  of  them,  or  as  an  advocate,  who  i<^akes  his 
client's  cause  his  o\vn.  Of  thy  cfcmesic^,  or  in  thy  moderation 
and  impartiality  (compare  the  cognate  adjective  in  Pbil.  4, 5.) 
The  essential  idea  is  not  so  much  that  of  kindness  or  gentle- 
ness, as  that  of  fe.irness,  reasonableness,  fi'eedom  from  extremes 
of  every  kind.  This  is  a  peculiarly  j  udicial  virtue,  and  is  there- 
fore pertinently  hero  appealed  to.  A  few  words  ia  in  Greek 
an  adverb,  corresponding,  both  in  etymology  and  sense,  to 
«ur  concisely,  an  abbreviated  but  inteUigible  phrase  for  hear 
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us  speak  concisely.  This  promise  to  te  brief  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  caused  by  some  appearance  of  mipatienee 
in  the  Procurator,  at  the  prospect  of  a  formal  and  elaborate 
harangue.  There  would  then  be  no  need  of  supposing  that 
the  rest  of  the  oration  has  been  less  fiilly  given  than  the  intro- 
duction {see  above,  on  v.  2),  the  difference,  on  that  supposition, 
being  not  in  the  report  but  in  the  speech  itselE 

5.  Por  we  have  found  this  man  a  pestilent  (fellow), 
and  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews,  through- 
out the  world,  and  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Naz- 


The  exordium  being  ended,  he  proceeds  to  the  statement 
of  the  case  itself  Sbr  may  have  reference  to  the  request  and 
implied  promise  in  the  verse  preceding.  'We  only  ask  your 
impartial  attention  to  a  few  words ;  for  all  we  have  to  say  is, 
that  having,  found,  <fce.'  A  pest  (or  plague),  a  natural  and 
commoa  figure  in  all  languages'  for  one  who  is  at  the  same 
time  troublesome  and  mischievous.  It  is  so  nsed  by  the  two 
great  orators,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  different 
persons  as  the  pest  of  the  republic,  of  the  state,  and  of  the 
empire  (pestis  reipubUcae,  civitatis,  imperii.)  PestUent  fellow, 
though  essentially  correct,  is  a  needless  departure  from  the 
form  of  the  original.  Mndinff  may  either  have  its  strict 
sense,  and  refer  to  their  detection  or  discovery  of  Paul  in 
the  temple;  or  be  taken  in  the  secondary  sense  of  aseertMn- 
ing,  finding  out.  Upon  the  meaning  of  this  verb  depends  the 
construction  of  the  clause,  which  may  be  either  '  having  found 
this  man  (who  is)  a  pest,'  or,  '  having  found  this  man  (to  be) 
a  pest.'  In  either  case,  the  syntax  is  in-egular,  the  sentence 
having  no  finite  verb,  except  in  its  relative  dependent  clause 
(see  v.  6.)  The  sense  is  clear,  however,  and  such  freedom  of 
espresMon  may  be  found  in  the  best  writers  of  all  languages, 
in  whom  it  is  frequently  ap_plauded  as  a  beauty,  while  in  Scrip- 
ture it  is  censured  as  an  unperfection.  Here,  however.  It  is 
perfectly  in  keeping  as  a  natural  effect  of  the  orator's  precipi- 
tate attempt  to  cut  short  what  he  saw  would  rather  give 
offence  than  please.  2Ibvinff,  stirring  up,  exciting,  see  above, 
ou  21,  30.  fiedition  (literally,  rising,  standing  up)  may  either 
have  its  proper  sense  of  insurrection,  or  its  secondary  sense  of 
strife,  dissension  (see  above,  on  15,  2.  J9,  40.  23,  7.  10.)     Paul 
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■was  really  accused  of  both  crimes,  that  of  sowing  stiife  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  and  that  of  rousing  them  against  their 
Roman  masters  {see  above,  on  16,  20.  21.  17,  6.  7.  18, 13.  21, 
28.)  The  ambiguous  term  may  have  been  selected  to  suggest 
both  these  ideas ;  but  the  former  is  the  one  especially  pre- 
sented in  the  context.  ToaMthe  Jetes,  not  only  among  them, 
but  to  their  injury  or  disadvantage.  Throughout  the  inhabited 
(or  civilized  world),  i  e,  the  Roman  Empire,  or  indefinitely 
everywhere,  in  all  directions.  (See  above,  on  II,  28.  IV,  6. 31. 
19, 27.)  A  ringleader  too  (tc,  introducing  an  afterthought  or 
supplementary  idea,  see  above,  on  1, 13),  not  only  a  public 
pest  in  his  own  person,  but  the  leader  of  a  dangerous  organi- 
K.Ttion.  The  Greek  noun  is  a  military  term,  used  by  Thucy- 
dides  to  signify  the  front  man  on  the  right  of  an  army  in  array, 
but  afterwards  more  generally  to  denote  a  front  rank  man, 
and  metaphorically,  any  leader.  The  sect  {or  parti/,  see  above, 
on  5, 17.  15, 5)  of  the  I^azarenes,  the  foUowers  of  the  Noza- 
rene,  contemptuously  so  called  (see  above,  on  2,  22.)  Al- 
though this  designation  in  the  plural  form  occurs  only  here,  it 
was  probably  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  as  CAriatiane 
was  among  the  GentUes  (see  above,  on  11,  26),  until  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nazarene  became  the 
name  of  a  Christian  sect,  which  still  adhered  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  but  with  less  exclusive  rigour,  and  with  worthier  notions 
of  the  Saviour,  than  the  kindred  party  of  the  Ebionites  (see 
above,  on  21,  20.) 

6.  Wlio  also  hath  gone  about  to  profane  the  tem- 
ple ;  whom  we  took,  and  would  have  judged  according 
to  our  law. 

An  additional  specification  of  the  general  charge.  He  was 
not  only  a  pest,  and  a  ringleader  of  ibe  Nazarenes,  but  had 
attempted  a  particular  offence  against  the  law  and  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  that  of  profaning  the  temple,  literally,  rendering 
accessible,  depriving  of  its  consecration,  making  common  (see 
above,  on  10, 14. 15,  where  the  verb,  however,  is  not  the  same, 
us  it  is  m  Matt.  12, 5.)  Math  gone  about,  an  old  English 
phrase  for  sovght  or  tried.  (See  above,  on  21,  31,  where  it 
represents  a  synonymous  Greek  verb.)  The  charge  of  actual 
desecration  (see  above,  on  21,  28)  is  here  softened  down  to 
that  of  merely  attempting  it,  perhaps  because  they  had  dis- 
covered their  mistake  (see  above,  on  21,  29),  or  because  they 
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were  uiial>le  to  prove  what  they  at  first  alleged.  WTiom  aU,* 
(kcii,  not  expressed  in  the  vemou),  corresponding  to  who  also 
in  the  first  clause,  both  belonging  to  the  summary  or  recapitu- 
latoiy  stylo,  like  the  Latin  item  in  an  enumeration  of  particu- 
lars, and  showing  either  that  we  have  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
speech,  or  that  Tertullus  found  it  necessary  simply  to  recite 
the  heads  or  aaJient  points  of  the  charge  which  he  would  other- 
visQ  have  stated  at  full  length.  As  if  he  had  said, '  Another 
point  is  hia  connection  with  the  Nazarenea ;  another  his  at- 
tempted profiination  of  the  temple ;  another,  the  way  in  which 
wo  were  prevented  front  tiying  him.  ourselves,'  Whom  aiso 
we  took,  laid  hold  on,  seized,  arrested  (see  above,  on  2,  24.  3, 
11.)  A.nd  vnould  have  jvdged,  in  modem  English,  wis/ied, 
desired  to  do  so  (see  above,  on  7, 39.  10,10.  14,13.  16,3. 
19,  33.)  Judged,  i.  e.  tried,  according  to  due  form  of  law  (see 
above,  on  17,31.  23,3.6.) 

7.  Bat  the  cliief  captain  Lysias  came  (upon  us), 
and  with  great  violence  took  (him)  away  out  of  our 
hands  — 

Coming  by  (or  o/oKf?),  as  if  by  accident,  the  idea  of  attack 
being  not  expressed  but  suggested  by  what  follows.  With 
great  violence  (or  mudiforc^  out  of  our  hands  took  {literally, 
led)  him.  away.  There  are  several  points  here,  in  which  the 
filets  are,  no  doubt  wilfully,  misrepresented,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  a  more  liivonrable  light  than  that 
of  Paul  and  Claudius  Lysias,  whose  interference  was  at  once 
injurious  to  their  interests  and  humbling  to  their  piide.  That 
they  ivished  to  try  Paul  according  to  their  law,  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  fact  th^t  they  were  beating  him  to  death 
when  the  chief  captain  rescued  him  (see  above,  on  21, 31. 32.) 
That  rescue,  therefore,  was  not  from  the  peaceful  protection 
of  the  law  by  brute  force,  as  they  hero  insidiously  intimate, 
but  from  their  own  bmte  force  by  a  lawful  exercise  of  militaay 
power.  The  misrepresentation  is  the  worse  for  being  rather 
hinted  than  expressed;  and  although  this  may  be  ascribed  in 
pai-t  to  the  professional  adroitness  of  Tertullus,  it  no  doubt 
entered  into  the  concerted  policy  of  those  for  whom  he  plead- 
ed, and  from  whom  he  had  of  course  received  his  insti'uctions. 

8.  Commanding  his  accuser  to  come  unto  thee. 
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by  examming  ol  whom  thyself  mayest  take  knowledge 
of  all -these  things,  whereof  we  accuse  hhn. 

The  first  clause  adds  a  supplementary  complaint  against 
the  Tribune,  who  had  not  only  thus  deprived  them  of  the 
privilege  of  tiying  Paul  according  to  the  law  which  he  was 
charged  with  breaking,  but  had  put  them  to  great  inconveni- 
ence by  requiiing  them  to  come  to  Cesarea  and  accuse  him 
before  Felix,  Here  again  the  fact  is  truly  stated,  very  much 
as  Claudius  Lysias  had  stated  it  himself  (see  above,  on  23, 30) ; 
and  yet  the  whole  connection  irreastibly  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  they  had  not  been  well  treated,  and  evinces  a  strong 
feeling  of  resentment  against  Lysias,  who  had  acted  so  decid- 
edly and  conscientiously  in  opposition  to  their  murderous  de- 
signs. This  clausfs,  howevei',  with  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
verse,  is  rejected  by  the  latest  critics  because  not  found  in  the 
oldest  extant  manuscripts ;  but  this  omission  makes  the  speech, 
already  briefj  so  stimigely  meagre,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
passage  is  so  hard  to  be  accounted  for,  that  its  genuineness  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  probable  than  its  interpolation,  as  it  may 
have  existed  in  still  older  copies  now  no  longer  extant.  Upon 
this  question  of  criticism  depends  the  meaning  of  the  otner 
clause,  which  is  admitted  to  be  genuine.  Of  whom  {L  e.  fi'om 
whom),  if  the  disputed  words  are  genuine,  refers  most  natii- 
rally  to  Claudius  Lysias,  whom  the  Jews  then  desire  Felix  to 
examine,  as  the  most  important  witness  on  their  wde.  But  if 
the  disputed  words  are  spurious,  Claudius  Lysias  is  not  named 
at  all,  and  from  whom  must  refer  to  Paul  himself  But  such 
a  proposition,  to  examine  the  prisoner  on  the  truth  of  their 
assertions,  would  be  either  monstrous  or  snperfluous ;  a  fiir- 
ther  argument  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  words  in 
question,  to  which  may  bo  added  the  extreme  improbability 
that  nothing  would  be  said  of  Claudius  Lydas  in  this  com- 
plaint to  Felix.  The  future  form  {thou  wilt  be  able,  in  the 
English  version,  mayest)  seems  to  refer  to  something  which 
could  not  be  done  upon  the  spot,  but  would  require  rime, 
whereas  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  might  take  place  at 
once.  Lastly,  the  reference  to  Claudius  Lysias,  rather  than 
to  Paul,  though  not  made  certain,  is  made  highly  probable  by 
the  ground  on  which  Felix  postpones  the  case  (sec  below,  on 
V.  22),  and  which  would  seem  gratuitous  unless  proposed  by 
one  of  the  parties.  But  if,  for  these  or  other  reasons,  tha 
words  from  whom,  tSc,  he  referred  to  Claudius  Lysiaa,  the 
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genuineness  of  the  clause  in  which  liis  name  appears  becomes 
a  necessary  consequence.  Examining,  i.  e.  judicially  (see 
above,  on  4,  9.  12,  19),  without  any  reference  to  torture, 
which  is  not  suggested  by  the  context,  as  in  22,  24.  The 
reference  of  from  whom  to  the  plural  nonn  accusers,  although 
natural  in  Enghsh,  is  impossible  in  Greek,  where  the  relative 
itself  is  in  the  singular  number.  Take  knowledge,  i.  e.  gain  it, 
ascei-tain,  discover  (see  above,  on  3, 10.  4,13.  9,30.  12,14. 
19,  34.  22,  24,  29.)  The  spbit  of  this  verse,  as  just  explained, 
i8,_ '  Such  are  our  charges,  and  the  witness  by  whom  we  sus- 
tain them,  is  the  very  nuan  who  sent  us  here  to  make  them, 
after  interrupting  our  proceedings  at  Jerusalem,  to  whom  we 
now  refer  you  for  all  further  inibi-mation,' 

9.  And  the  Jews  also  assented,  saying  that  these 
things  were  so. 

ITie  Jews,  as  represented  by  the  High  Priest  and  the  El- 
ders (see  above,  on  v.  1.)  Also,  i.  e.  in  addition  to  the  charge 
made  by  Tertullus  in  their  name  and  as  their  advocate.  As- 
sented is  the  meaning  of  the  common  text  (aweScvro)  ;  but  all 
the  oldest  manuscripts  and  late  editions  have  a  double  com- 
pound form  of  the  same  verb  {irweTriSarTo),  which  yields  the 
stronger  sense  of  Jointly  set  upon  (compare  the  use  of  the  an- 
gle compound  in  18, 10),  unitedly  attacked  him,  or  concun-ed 
in  the  attack  made  by  Tertullus.  Saying,  not  the  ordinary 
verb  so  rendered,  but  a  more  emphatic  form,  elsewhere  trans- 
lated professing  (Rom.  1,  22)  and  affirming  (see  below,  on 
25,  19T)  Not  content  with  simply  saying,  they  formally  and 
solemnly  declared,  asserted  t/tese  things  (those  just  stated  by 
Tertullus)  so  to  have  (themselves),  i.  e.  to  he.  (For  this 
idiomatic  usage  of  the  verb  have,  see  above,  on  T,  L  12, 15. 
17,11.) 

10.  Then  Paul,  after  that  the  governor  had  heck- 
oncd  unto  him  to  speak,  answered.  Forasmuch  as  I 
know  that  thou  hast  been  of  many  years  a  judge  imto 
this  nation,  I  do  the  more  cheerfully  answer  for  myself — ■ 

TTien  answered  Paxd,  having  signed  to  Mm,  the  governor 
to  speak.  Signed,  literally,  nodded  (compare  John  13,  24,  and 
the  compound  form  in  18,  20  above.)     Thero  is  a  striking  con- 
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trast  here  between  the  order  and  iaimess  of  this  Roman  pro- 
oess,  though  conducted  by  a  -wicked  man,  and  the  paaaionate 
confusion  of  the  Sanhedrim,  although  composed  of  Priests, 
Scribes,  and  Elders  of  the  People  (see  above,  on  23, 2-10.)    It 
seems  as  if  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  beginning  to  change 
places  as  the  guardians  of  the  charch,  a  transposition  after- 
ward brought  out  in  terrible  rehef  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  'Htua  was  as  temperate  and  humane  as  the 
Zealots  were  ferocious  to  themselves  and  others.     This  cir- 
cumstance imparts  new  interest  to  the  crisis  which  we  have 
BOW  reached,  and  in  which  Paul  begins  his  third  Apology,  or 
Apostolical  defence  of  Chi-istianity  and  ofhimself,  not  uttered, 
like  the  first,  to  a  vast  crowd  of  Jews  from  sell  parte  of  the 
world  assembled  to  observe  the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  nor  like 
the  second,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Eldership  of 
Israel ;  but  before  a  Roman  magistrate,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection and  restraint  of  Roman  arms,  yet  in  the  presence  of 
the  H^h  Priest  and  a  deputation  of  the  Elders,  so  that  he 
was  still  appealing  to  the  chosen  people,  and  before  these  Gen- 
tile witnesses  attempting,  for  the  last  time,  to  convince  them 
of  the  true  relation  between  Law  and  Gospel,  Christ  and  Mo- 
ses.   He  begins,  like  Tertijjius  (see  above,  on  vs.  2.  3),  ivith  a 
regular  captatio  beneuokntiae,  by  ascribing  to  Felix  at  least 
one  most  important  qualification  for  his  present  duty,  that  of 
long  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.    Here  i^ain  the  leading  words  stand 
first  in  the  original,  though  needlessly  displaced  in  the  trans- 
lation.   As  Tertullus  had  begun  with  much  peace  enjoying 
through  thee,  Paul  begins,  since  many  years  a  jvdge  unio  this 
nation.    Since,  literally,  from,  i.  e.  dating  or  begmning  to 
compute  from.     Many,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  a  relative  ex- 
pres^on,  and  as  Felis  had  been  governor  at  least  dx  yeai-s — 
Btill  longer,  if  as  Tacitus  relates,  he  shared  the  power  of  Cu- 
manus,  his  immediate  predecessor — this  was  a  long_  time,  in 
the  view  of  the  Apostle,  when  compared  with  the  ignorance 
and  inexperience  of  aRoman  just  arrived  among  the  Jews, 
even  though  he  might  be  such  an  one  as  Porcius  Festus  (see 
below,  on  25, 1.)     More  cheerfully,  or  readily,  with  less  appre- 
hension of  the  issue,  than  if  1  were  arraigned  before  a  novice 
or  an  ignoramus.    The  latest  critics,  with  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, read  cheerfuUy  without  the  more,  which  really  impbes 
the  same  as  the  comparative,  though  in  a  less  emphatic  form. 
(As  to)  the  (things)  about  myself,  (i.  e.  in  my  own  case  or  bo- 
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half)  Imake  defence  (the  same  verb  as  in  19,  33.  Lnke  12, 11. 
21, 14.^  The  similarity  of  form  between  thia  exordium  and 
that  01  Tertullus  ia  too  strong  to  be  fortuitous.  Even  in  aub- 
stance,  there  \s  less  diversity  than  those  are  willing  to  admit, 
who  exaggerate  the  advocate's  professional  laudation  into  ser- 
vile flattery  and  diaraelese  lying.  Each  gives  the  Procarator 
credit  for  poeseseing  what  he  really  possessed,  indomitable 
energy  and  long- experience;  while  both  are  sUent,  as  they 
should  have  been  on  this  occasion,  mth  respect  to  his  bad 
qualities.  That  Paul's  forbearance  was  not  cowardly,  we 
Snow  from  his  deportment  at  another  and  more  private 
audience  (see  below,  on  v.  25.)  The  unfiiimoss  of  Tertullus, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  lies  rather  in  the  substance  of  his 
speech  than  in  the  oratorical  exordium, 

11.  Because  that  thou  mayest  understand,  that 
there  are  yet  but  twelve  days  since  I  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem for  to  worship. 

This  is  not  a  deduction  from  the  lact  just  stated,  that  Felix 
had  been  many  years  a  magistrate  in  Palestine,  but  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  Paul's  cheerfully  defending  himself,  namely, 
because  Felix  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  how  lately  he 
had  come  into  the  country,  and  how  groundless  was  the 
charge  of  his  being  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Secause 
that  thou  mayest  understand,  an  awkward  circumlocution 
likely  to  mislead  the  English  reader,  as  it  has  misled  a  noble 
and  devout  interpreter  of  recent  date  (Lord  Lyttelton),  who 
explains  it  thus,  "I  speak  so  that  thon  mayest  understand." 
The  original  construction  is  the  genitive  absolute,  thou  being 
able  to  imow,  i.  e.  since  thou  hast  it  in  thy  power,  both  from  \hj 
office  and  thy  place  of  residence,  to  ascertain  how  long  it  la 
since  I  went  up  from  Cesarea  to  Jerusalem  (see  above,  on  21, 
15-1'7.)  With  this  appeal  to  the  Procurator's  means  of  infor- 
mation, Paul  confidently  states  the  time  himself  Th^e  are  to 
me  (L  e.  I  have  lived  or  spent)  not  more  than  tweive  days  since 
(or  from  the  day  that)  Iwent  up,  etc.  A  vast  amount  of  cal- 
culation and  discussion  has  been  lavished  on  the  question,  how 
these  twelve  days  are  to  be  reckoned,  all  agreeing  in  the  only 
point  of  any  moment,  namely,  that  Paul's  statement  may  be 
justified  in  several  waj^,  the  variation  having  reference  chiefly 
to  the  seven  days  spoiien  of  in  21,  27,  and  to  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  tlie  days  which  had  elapsed  since  his  return  to 
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Cesarea  (see  above,  on  v.  1.)  To  (or  about  to)  worship  is  in 
Greek  a  future  participle,  tlie  same  with  that  in  8,  27,  and  like 
it  denoting,  not  an  incidental  or  fortuitous  occurrence,  but  the 
very  end  and  purpose  of  the  journey.  There  ia  no  need  of  ex- 
plaining this  away,  as  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  v.  17, 
for  neither  statement  is  excluave  of  the  other;  or  as  at  vari- 
ance Tvith  his  principles,  for  these  not  only  suffered  but  con- 
sti-ained  him  to  perform  acts  of  worship  in  the  temple  upon  fit 
occasions  (see  above,  on  21,  26.)  While  the  temple  was  still 
standing,  and  the  framework  of  the  ceremonial  law  nnbroken, 
even  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  could  not  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem without  some  devotional  as  well  as  business  pui-pose. 
By  an  almost  insenable  transition  fi-om  his  exordium  to  his 
argument,  he  here  alleges  two  fects,  bearing  on  his  own  de- 
fence ;  first,  his  recent  arrival  in  the  country,  leaving  him  no 
time  for  such  proceedings  as  were  charged  against  him  ;  and 
then,  the  avowed  religious  end  for  which  he  went  up,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  very  Mth,  which  they  accused  him  of 
renouncing. 

12.  And  they  neither  found  me  in  tlie  temple  dis- 
puting with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the  people, 
neither  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the  city  — 

The  third  pomt  of  his  defence  consists  in  a  direct  denial 
of  tho  charge  of  having  moved  sedition  (see  above  on  v.  5.) 
Ho  had  been  but  twelve  days  in  the  country,  and  in  those 
twelve  days  they  had  detected  him  in  no  disturbance  of  the 
peace  or  violation  of  decorum.  They  had  found  him  neither 
publicly  discoursing  ^the  same  verb  as  in  17,  2. 17,  18, 4. 19. 
19,  8.  9.  20,  7. 9),  nor  m  any  other  way  raising  up  the  people, 
literally,  making  a  gathering  of  a  moi.  This  he  boldly  affirms, 
not  only  in  the  general,  but  with  specific  mention  of  the  only 
places  where  he  could  have  done  it,  in  the  temple,  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  through  the  city,  i.  e.  m  the  streets,  perhaps 
including  private  houses,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  list  of  possible 
localities.  This  bold  assertion  that  he  not  only  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  domg  that  which  they  alleged  against  him, 
but  still  more  categorically,  had  not  done  it,  could  never  have 
been  made  in  the  presence  of  accusers  who  were  capable  of 
pro^Tiig  what  they  charged.  Its  very  utterance  is  tantamount 
to  a  denial  that  tlie  charges  were  susceptible  of  proof  at  all. 
YOL.  II. — 10 
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13.  Neither  can  they  prove  the  things  whereof  thej 
now  accuse  me. 

Not  content  with  the  implied  denial  in  v.  12,  ho  now  re- 
peats it  in  a  definite  and  formal  manner.  Or  the  logical  rela- 
tion may  be  that  of  a  deduction  from  admitted  data.  As  if 
he  had  said, '  Since  I  have  been  only  twelve  days  in  Jernsa- 
lem,  and  during  that  time  they  have  found  me  nowhere  pub- 
licly or  privately  exhibiting  the  character  which  they  would 
fasten  on  me,  as  a  mover  of  sedition  and  a  sower  of  dissension 
among  the  Jews  thronghont  the  world,  I  am  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  no  proof  to  adduce  of  that  calumnious 
description,  or  of  any  charge  which  they  have  brought  against 
me.'  The  confident  and  sweeping  tenns  which  Paul  employs 
in  these  two  verses  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  carefully  ab- 
stained duidng  this  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  even  from  those 
customary  modes  of  nseflilness  to  which  he  was  addicted  in 
his  proper  sphere  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  a 
necessai-y  consequence,  that  his  present  mission  was  a  tempo- 
rary, special,  and  restricted  one. 

14.  But  this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that  after  tlie  way 
which  they  call  heresy,  so  worsliip  I  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  beheving  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
law  and  in  the  prophets  — 

Having  thus  answered  one  of  the  two  charges  in  v.  5,  to 
wit,  that  wliich  described  him  as  "  a  pestilent  fellow  and  a 
mover  of  sedition,"  he  now  takes  np  the  other,  which  described 
bim  as  "  a  front-rank-man  (or  leader)  of  the  sect  (or  party)  of 
the  Nazarenes."  The  exquisite  transition  here  is  worthy  of 
Demosthenes,  Thus  far  he  had  denied  and  contradicted ;  now 
he  comes  to  acknowledge  and  confess.  ■  Jiut  Town  tfiis  to  th^, 
perhaps  with  emphasis  upon  the  pronoun, '  I  have  nothing  to 
confess  to  them,  and  yet  to  thee  I  own  that  there  is  one  chai-ge 
which  is  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  its 
authors.'  The  flattering  charge  of  being  a  ringleader  he  mod- 
estly and  wisely  passes  by  in  silence,  but  admits  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  he  was  really  a  "  Nazarene,"  According  to 
tJie  way  which  they  call  sect  (or  schism),  I  do  thus  worship 
the  paternal.  God.  The  translation  /teresy,  though  found  in  all. 
the  English  versions,  is  doubly  objectionable;  first,  because  it 
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putsji  meaning  on  the  Greek  word  which  it  never  has  in  tho 
New  Testament  (see  ahove,  on  5, 17,  15,5);  and  then,  be- 
cause it  bides  from  view  the  striking  correspondence  between 
this  defence  and  the  accaaation  in  v.  5,  by  u^ng  different  Eng- 
lisli  words  to  render  the  same  Greek  one.  Tertullus  calls  him 
a  ringleader  of  the  sect  (or  party)  of  the  Kazarenes.  Paul  ad- 
mits that  he  belongs  to  it,  bat  not  that  he  is  guilty  of  apostasy 
from  Moses.  The  way  (of  thintins?,  living,  worshipping,  etc.) 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  Jewish  name  for  doctrinal  and 
practical  diversities  among  themselves;  a  supposition  which 
accounts  for  its  repeated  application  to  the  Chi-istian  faith 
in  this  book  (see  above,  on  e,  2.  19,  9, 23.  22,  4),  not  as  a  spe- 
ciiic  but  as  a  generic  designation,  i.  e.  representing  it  as  one 
out  of  many  such  diversities  existing  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Jewish  church  itself.  Heresy,  as  hero  used  in  its  ancient  sense 
of  school  or  party,  is  a  more  specific  term,  and  as  such  is  dis- 
tinguished here  by  Paul  himself.  'That  peculiar  way  of 
thinking,  living,  etc.,  which  my  accusers  call  a  sect  or  schism, 
bat  which  I  deny  to  be  so.'  But  how  could  Paul  deny  that  in 
becoming  a  Christian  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Jew  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  the  nest  clanse  by  himself.  So  (i.  e.  in  this 
peculiar  way  described  by  my  accusers  aa  schismatlcal)  Iwor- 
shlj}  the  pafenud  God,  i.  e.  the  God  of  my  forefiithors  and  of 
theirs.  There  is  great  propriety  and  beauty  in  the  use  of  the 
adjective  paternal,  constantly  applied  in  the  classics  to  the 
tutelary  and  ancestral  gods  of  nations,  fitmihes,  and  places. 
In  addressing  Jews,  he  employs  the  Scriptural  phrase,  God 
of  our  fath^a  (see  above,  on  3, 13,  5,  30.  22,  14),  which,  in 
addrea^ng  Felix,  he  exchanges  for  a  classical  expression,  more 
familiar  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes  synonymoas.  The 
idea  commonly  attached  to  this  clause  ('I  worship  as  a 
Christian')  is  but  half  its  meaning,  and  the  least  important 
half  in  this  connection.  Assuming  that  aa  undisputed  and 
notorious,  he  asserts  that  when  he  worships  as  a  Christian,  he 
adores  no  new  God,  but  the  same  who  had  been  worshipped 
by  his  lathers,  or  in  other  words  that  Christianity  was  really 
the  genuine  continuation  of  Old  Testament  Judaism.  This, 
although  presented  in  a  new  form,  is  precisely  the  same  claim 
that  Paul  asserted  in  the  single  sentence  which  comprised  hia 
defence  before  the  Sanhedrim  (see  above,  on  23,  1.)  As  ad- 
dressed to  Felix,  and  adapted  to  his  heathenish  associations, 
it  may  thus  be  paraphrased.  'They  charge  me  with  abandon- 
ing our  old  religion,  and  with  norshipping  some  strange  god ; 
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but  tlie  vci-y  God,  -whom  I  thus  worship,  ia  our  own  anonstral 
God,  whom  I  would  no  more  leave  tliau  you  would  abandon 
your  hereditary  deities ;  and  this  I  prove  by  my  adherence  to 
the  sacred  books  of  our  religion,  to  that  Law  and  to  those 
Prophets,  of  which  even  you  have  often  heard,  as  the  very 
basis  of  onr  fiiith,  and  in  which  I  now  believe  as  firmly  as  I 
ever  did,  and  more  sincerely  than  the  men  who  charge  me 
with  rejecting  them.' 

15.  And  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  them- 
selves also  allow,  that  tliere  shall  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust. 

The  relation  of  the  clauses  here  ia  often  misconceived,  as 
if  Paul  meant  to  say  that  be  indulged  a  certain  hope,  and  then 
as  a  subordinate  or  incidental  circumstance  that  other  Jewa 
indulged  the  same ;  whereas  this  sameness  is  the  main  idea 
here  expressed,  and  that  on  which  bis  argumentative  defence 
entirely  turns.  Having  a  hope  totcards  God  lohich  these 
{men)  also  themselves  entertain  (or  look  Jbr,  i.  e.  for  its  reali- 
zation, as  in  Tit.  2,  13.)  This,  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  addressed  to  Felix,  and  intended  to  explain  to  him  the  true 
relation  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  could 
thus  be  made  intelligible  to  a  heathen,  and  thereby  to  meet 
the  charge  of  having  apostatized  fl-om  his  reli^oa.  The 
amount  of  this  explanatory  statement,  as  contsuned  m  this  and 
the  preceding  verse,  is  that  he  still  worships  the  same  God ; 
and  still  believes  in  the  same  sacred  books ;  and  still  cherishes 
the  same  hope  for  the  future.  With  these  points  of  agree- 
ment, how  could  he  be  oast  out  as  a  schismatic  or  an  apostate  ? 
Bat  what  was  the  hope  which  he  still  held  in  common  ■with 
the  unconverted  Jews?  It  seems  to  be  explmned,  in  the  last 
clause,  as  the  hope  of  a  general  resurrection.  But  this  was 
not  held  by  the  ^dducees,  nor  is  it  elsewhere  represented  as 
the  great  distinctive  hope  of  Israel.  Conddering  the  brevity 
of  this  defence,  or  the  abbreviated  statement  of  it  here  pre- 
sented, it  is  allowable  to  iill  up  its  oraisaons  and  elucidate  its 
darker  places,  by  comparing  it  with  the  fuller  (or  more  fully 
reported)  Apology  before  Agrippa  as  contained  in  ch.  xxvi. 
This  will  be  done  more  particularly  in  the  exposition  of  that 
chapter ;  it  will  here  be  suflicaent  to  anticipate  the  inference, 
hereafter  to  be  drawn  (from  26,  0-8.  22,  23),  that  the  national 
hope  referred  to,  even  liere,  was  the  hope  of  the  Messiah,  and 
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the  resurrection,  here  connected  with  it,  that  of  Christ  himself; 
but  reprtfflented  as  the  pledge  and  foretaeto  of  a  general  rising, 
here  expressed  by  saying,  both  of  the  Just  andtmjuat,  i.e.  or 
all  kinds  and  characters  without  exception  (compare  Matt,  5, 
45.)  The  three  points  of  adherence,  then,  to  ancient  doc- 
trines, here  alleged  by  Paul,  are  one  God,  one  Scripture,  one 


16.  And  herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always 
a  conscience  void  of  offence,  toward  God  and  (toward) 
men. 

Herein  (or  in  this),  i.  e.  in  this  adherence  to  the  God,  the 
revelation,  and  the  hope  of  Israel.  T  exercise  (myself),  &  verb 
originally  denoting  any  kind  of  hard  work;  then  specially  ap. 
plied  to  athletic  stiife  or  training ;  and  then  to  moral  disciphne, 
especially  to  that  of  the  severest  kind,  in  which  sense  it  ia  the 
etymon  or  theme  of  ascetic  and  its  cognate  forms.  It  here 
denotes,  not  only  constant  or  habitualpractice,  but  methodical 
and  systematic  eifoi-t.  Void  of  o^nce,  in  Greek  a  single 
word,  suggestive  of  the  two  ideas,  unamended  stadi  unoffending, 
i.  e.  a  conscience  neither  wounded  by  transgression  nor  allow- 
ing me  to  be  the  means  of  tempting  others.  The  same  word 
occurs  once  in  the  Apocrypha,  but  in  the  New  Testament  is 
confined  to  Paul  and  to  the  conscience  (see  1  Cor.  10,  32.  Phil. 
1,  10),  a  strong  though  incidental  mark  of  genuineness  in  the 
pass^e  now  before  us.  Toward  (i.  e.  in  relation  or  regard 
to)  God  (as  the  head  of  the  theocracy)  and  to  men  (as  my 
fellow-citizens  or  fellow-membera.)  Always,  not  perhaps  in 
the  restricted  modem  sense  (at  all  times),  but  in  the  wider 
sense  suggested  by  its  etymology  (in  oil  ways),  which  agrees 
well  with  the  foi-m  and  original  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
(through  aU,  or  by  means  of  all.)  This  word,  though  dislo- 
cated in  the  version,  emphaticaUy  closes  the  whole  verse  in  tne 
ori^nal.  If  this  verse  merely  meant,  as  many  readers  may 
ima^ne,  that  Paul  was  conseientioos  in  his  whole  deportment, 
it  would  he  a  very  needless ,  and  unmeaning  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument  in  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  the  theocracy  or 
ancient  church.  It  is  in  feet  the  windmg  up  of  that  whole 
argument,  with  obvious  allusion  to  his  words  before  the  San- 
hedrim,  for  which  Ananias  had  reqiiired  him  to  be  smitten  on 
the  mouth  (see  above,  on  23,  2),  and  which  he  here  takes  oc- 
casion to  explsun  and  justify.    As  if  he  had  said,  'In  this  sense 
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and  on  those  grounds,  I  affirmed  before  and  now  affirm  again, 
that  far  from  being  an  apostate  or  a  renegade,  I  am  and  always 
have  been,  both  before  and  since  my  confession  of  Christ,  a 
conscientions  and  consistent  Jew.' 

17.  Now  after  many  years  I  came  to  bring  alms  to 
my  nation  and  olierings. 

Ifow,  the  usnal  continuative  particle,  translated  and  in  v. 
16,  hut  in  V.  14.  Aftar,  iitoraliy,  through,  or  in  the  course  of 
(see  above,  on  23,  31),  but  often  used  to  ^gniiy  the  close  as 
well  as  the  duration  of  a  period  (see  Matt.  26,  61.  Mark  2, 1. 
14-,  58.)  Many,  not  the  word  so  rendered  in  v,  10  above,  but 
its  comparative,  strictly  meaning  more,  and  like  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  Latin  and  German,  used  in  the  modern 
English  sense  of  several,  i.  e.  more  than  one,  in  this  case  mean- 
ing about  fonr  years  (see  above,  on  18,  22, 23.)  Having  now 
deiined  his  relative  position  to  the  Jews  and  then;  religion, 
Paul  reverts  to  the  purpose  of  hia  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  charge  of  having  come  aa  a  mover  of  sedition.  In  contra- 
diction to  this  groundless  calumny,  he  had  already  said  (in  v. 
11)  that  he  came  ^o  worA}?,  to  which  he  now  adds  chat  he 
came  to  bring  alma  (literally,  to  do  or  make,  i.  e.  dispense 
them).  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  otbei'  motive,  and 
is  added  to  it  aa  a  proof  that  his  whole  object  was  pacific  and 
religious,  not  divisive  or  disorderly.  But  what  were  these 
alms?  Not  the  private  charities  of  Paul  himself,  which  must 
have  been  comparatively  small,  and  could  not  have  occasioned 
hislong  voyage  and  journey.  He  must  refer  to  more  exten- 
sive and  important  contributions,  of  which  he  was  the  channel 
or  dispenser.  But  none  such  are  mentioned  in  this  boob,  a 
seeming  difficulty  which,  when  properly  explained,  becomes  a 
striking  incidental  proof  of  authenticity.  WhUe  Luke  says 
nothing  in  his  narrative  of  these  "  alms,"  Paul  IdmseltJ  in  his 
epistles  written  j  ust  before  this  journey,  is  abundant  in  allusior 
to  them  (see  above,  on  19, 21. 22.  20, 1-4,  and  compare  Rom. 
15,25-31.  iCor.  18, 1-4. 10, 11. 17.  2  Cor.  8,  1-24.  9,1-15.) 
From  these  allusions  it  appears  that  at  hia  own  suggestion  a 
genei-al  contribution  had  been  made  throughout  the  churches 
m  the  two  great  provinces  of  Greece  for  the  relief  of  tho  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  one  important  object  of  Paul's 
visi*  was  to  deliver  or  distribute  these  benevolent  donations, 
As    hey  were  not  designed  for  Gentiics  he  expressly  adds, 
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unto  my  nation,  thua  snggesting  that  such  conduct  towards 
his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh  was  incompatible  with  hat- 
ing or  despising  them.  And  offerings,  not  the  alms  just 
mentioned;  first,  because  the  repetition  would  be  needless; 
secondly,  because  the  collocation  of  the  words,  both  in  Greek 
and  English,  shows  that  something  additional  or  supplementa- 
ry was  meant  to  be  expressed ;  and  lastly,  because  the  word 
here  used  is  never  applied  elsewhere  to  mere  charities,  bnt 
always,  either  in  the  literal  or  figurative  sense,  to  the  oblations 
of  the  Mosaic  ritnal.  (See  Heb.  10,  5.  8. 10;  14. 18.  Eom.  16, 
16.  Eph,  5,  2.)  It  was  to  sacrifice,  aa  well  as  pray,  that  Paul 
had  gone  np  to.  Jerusalem.  This  might  be  understood  aa 
nothing  more  than  a  specification  of  the  phrase  to  worship  in 
V.  11.  But  a  more  precise  sense  is  suggested  by  the  feet  that 
the  very  same  term  {offerinff)  occurs  above  in  21,26,  with 
reference  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Nazarites,  the  cost  of  whose 
ceremonial  purification  Paul  bad  undertaken.  Here  then  are 
ofiijiings,  in  the  strict  sense,  which  we  know  him  to  have  ac- 
tually made,  or  to  have  been  upon  the  point  of  making,  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest;  a  clear  proof  that  he  was  not  a  despiser  and 
blasphemer,  even  of  the  legal  ceremonies,  as  his  enemies  alleged. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  mat  the  alms  and  offerings  of  this 
verse  are  distinct  from  one  another,  though  adduced  for  the 
same  purpose,  that  is,  to  establish  his  fiddity  and  loyalty  to 
that  wnich  he  was  represented  as  rejecting  and  attempting  to 
destroy.  But  the  alms  and  offering,  though  not  the  same 
thing,  may  have  been  connected  i^  as  some  suppose,  the 
money  spent  by  Paul  upon  the  Nazarites  was  taken  from  the 
fund  which  he  had  brought  from  Greece,  as  a  real  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  donors,  perhaps  authorized  if  not  pro- 
posed by  the  Eiders  at  Jerusalem,  though  not  recorded  in  the 
narrative  of  their  conference  with  Paul  (see  above,  on  21,  23. 
24.)  But  this,  though  in  itself  entirely  credible,  and  serving 
to  account  for  the  peculiar  way  m  which  the  ahns  and  offer 
inffs  are  here  put  together,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  must  not 
be'  forced  upon  the  passage  as  a  part  of  its  essential  meaning. 
To  the  question  how  Paul  could  be  said  to  have  gone  up  for  a 
pui-pose,  which  was  first  suggested  after  his  arrival,  it  may  he 
answered,  that  perhaps  this  suggestion  was  but  the  occasion 
of  pei-foi-mingwhat  had  been  before  projected,  or  communi- 
cated by  the  Koly  Ghost ;  and  also,  that  without  this  suppo- 
sition, the  peculiar  way  Jn  which  the  offerings  are  added,  by 
a  kind  of  alterthought,  may  be  intended  to  exclude  thera 
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from  his  original  design  and  to  describe  them  as  a  subseqnent 
expedient.  '  How  could  I  come  up  to  defile  the  temple  and 
divide  the  people,  when  I  brought  relief  to  many  poor  amiyng 
them ;  yes,  and  while  there  actually  offered  sacrifices  at  the 
very  eanctuary  which  I  am  accused  of  trying  to  profane,' 

18.  Whereupon  certain  Jews  from  Asia  found  me 
purified  in  the  temple,  neither  with  multitude,  nor 
with  tumult. 

Whereupon  should  be  in  which,  i.  e,  in  which  deeda  or 
employments,  aiding  the  poor  saints  and  performing  sacrifice. 
'In  the  veiy  act  of  proving  my  devotion  to  the  race  and  my 
respect  for  the  Mosaic  law,  they  seized  me,  and  have  since  ar- 
r^gned  me,  as  an  enemy  of  both ! '  Some  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts liave  which  in  the  feminine  form,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily referring  to  the  feminine  nouns  alms  and  offenngs, 
which  only  makes  the  reference  more  definite,  without  a  reaj 
change  of  meaning.  The  defensive  argument,  implied  in  this 
clause,  is  still  fiirther  carried  out  by  adding,  pureed  (L  e. 
undergoing  ceremonial  parification,  see  above,  on  21,  24.  26) 
in  the  temple  (i.  e.  in  its  courts  or  area,  see  above,  on  vs.  6. 12, 
and  compare  2,  46),  thereby  pro\Tng  his  respect  for  the  Mosaic 
law  in  reterence  to  two  of  its  great  parts  or  features,  sacred 
rites  and  sacred  places.  The  mot  that  Paul  was  thus  engaged 
when  seized  and  charged  with  sacrilege,  was  a  genuine  reduC' 
do  ad  abswdum  for  his  fitlse  accusers.  They  could  not  even 
say  that,  although  present  at  the  temple,  and  apparently  en- 
gaged in  ceremonial  duties,  he  performed  them  in  an  unbe- 
coming or  disorderly  manner,  ^ot  with  crowd  (or  concourse), 
80  as  to  attract  undue  attention  and  disturb  the  devotions  of 
his  neighbours,  nor  with  tumult  (uproar,  as  in  20, 1,  21,  34), 
a  stronger  term  denoting  the  natural  result  of  mobs  or  lawless 
gatherings.  There  is  here  a  question  of  grammatical  con- 
struction, closely  connected  with  one  of  textual  criticism. 
This  cannot  be  intelligibly  stated  to  the  English  reader  with- 
out restoring  the  original  order  of  the  sentence,  which  is  this 
wfiereupon  (or  wherein)  fowxd  me  pwnjied  in  the  t&nple,  not 
with  crowd  nor  with  tumult,  certain  Jews  from  Asia.  As  the 
last  words  evidently  constitute  the  subject  of  the  verb  found 
(which  is  plural),  the  translators  have  transposed  them  in 
iwcominodation  to  Enghsh  usage.  But  the  latest  critics  have 
inserted  the  continuativo  pai-dcle  (Se)  after  some  (or  certain) 
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fi-om  a  few  of  the  old  manuscripts,  thus  separating  certain 
Jews  from  the  preceding  verb,  and  leaving  the  latter  to  be 
consti-ued  indefinitely,  th^y  (i.  e.  my  enemies  and  false  accus- 
ers)/om«<?  me  purijied,  <EC.,  but  (or  and)  certain  Jews  from 
Asia.  The  authorities  for  this  emendation,  although  strong, 
are  not  decisive,  as  the  oldest  copy  extant  (Codex  Vaticanus) 
either  has  the  common  text  or  has  not  yet  been  collated  as  to 
this  point.  Even  admitting  the  proposed  change,  the  con- 
struction may  be  made  at  least  intelli^ble,  although  still  sin- 
gular, by  repeating  or  supplying  something  from  the  first 
clause.  They  found  meymrifiedin  the  temple,  not  with  crowd 
or  tumult,  but  certain  Jhes  from  Asia  (were  the  cause  of 
these.)  Jema  Jrom  Asia,  the  same  Greek  phrase  that  is  ren- 
dered Jews  which  loere  of  Ana  in  Luke's  account  of  the 
transaction  here  referred  to.  The  preposition  indicates  that 
they  not  only  came  from  but  belonged  to  Asia  Proper  or  Pro- 
consular (see  above,  on  21, 27.) 

19.  "Who  ought  to  liave  been  here  before  thee,  and 
object,  if  they  had  aiight  against  me. 

The  mention  of  the  Jews  from  Ada,  as  the  real  authors  of 
the  tumult  at  the  temple,  leads  Paul  to  urge  another  circum- 
stance, showing  the  unfaii'ncss  and  irregularity  of  this  whole 
process.  Who  had  accused  him  of  proianing  or  attempting 
to  profane  the  temple?  Certain  Jews  from  Asia.  Why 
were  they  not  present  to  snstain  their  accusation,  either  as 
witnesses  or  parties  ?  Why  was  their  place  supplied  by  Ana- 
nias and  Teitullus,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  fiicts  except  aa 
they  had  heard  them  from  those  Asiatic  Jews,  whose  absenco 
could  not  be  supplied  by  a  contemptuous  reference  to  Claudius 
Lyaas  as  the  only  witness  (see  above,  on  v,  8.)  Tb  have  been 
here  (literally,  to  bepresent)  before  thee  (i.  e.  as  a  judge,  or  at 
thj  bar,  the  preposition  used  above  in  21, 30,  and  there  ex- 
pl^ned.)  This  was  no  forensic  quibble  or  finesse,  but  a  legiti- 
mate objection  to  the  whole  procedure  as  evincing  bad  faith 
and  a  conscious  inabifity  to  prove  their  charges.  Object 
should  be  accuse,  the  same  verb  as  in  vs.  2.  8. 13,  and  in  22, 
30.  The  variation  in  the  vcrdon  here  obscures  the  meaning 
by  suggesting  as  Paul's  meaning,  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  there  to  make  objections  to  the  method  of  proceedmg  or 
to  his  detence ;  whereas  he  means  that  they  ought  to  have  ap. 
peared  as  his  prosecutors  or  accusers.     ^  they  had  aught  (or 
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any  thing)  against  me,  is  in  Groek  peculiarly  expressive  froio 
the  use  of  the  optative  mood,  implying  that  the  case  was 
purely  hypothetical,  or  in  other  words,  that  they  had  really 
no  charge  against  him. 

20.  Or  (else)  let  these  same  (here)  say,  if  they  have 
found  any  evil  doing  in  me,  while  I  stood  before  the 
council. 

Or  else  seems  to  imply  that  Paul  is  here  presenting  an  al- 
ternative, proposing  two  things,  one  of  which  ought  to  -be 
done,  '  Either  let  tlie  Jews  from  Asia  be  brought  forward,  or 
else  let  those,  &c.'  But  what  he  i-eally  says  is,  not  that  they 
ought  now  to  be  produced,  but  that  they  ought  to  have  ap- 
peared firom  the  beginning  as  his  prosecutors.  He  proposes 
nothing  as  to  this  point,  but  merely  censures  what  had  been 
ah-eady  done.  "With  this  relation  of  the  verses  agrees  the 
connective  particle  which  simply  denotes  or,  the  else  being 
introduced  by  the  tranelatoi-s.  Or  (as  it  is  now  too  late  to 
remedy  this  error,  and  the  Jews  from.  Asia  have  perhaps  gone 
home)  lei  these  (Ananias  and  the  Elders)  t/temselves  (not 
merely  through  an  advocate,  but  in  their  proper  persons)  3«j/, 
if  tJiey  found  any  wrong  ^or  accordmg  to  the  oldest  eopies, 
what  wrong  they  found)  in  me,  while  (or  when)  I  stooal^\%. 
I  standing)  h^ore  the  council  (t.he  Synedrium  or  Sanhedrim, 
see  above,  on  4, 15.)  The  allusion  is  of  course  to  the  scene 
described  in  23, 1-10.  Wrong,  the  word  translated  matter  of 
wrong  in  18, 14,  and  there  explained.  Sefore,  the  same  word 
as  in  T.  19,  at  their  bar,  at  their  tribunal.  Having  shown, 
from  the  absence  of  the  original  accusers  and  of  all  other  wit- 
nesses, that  the  charge  of  sedition  was  abandoned,  he  now 
challenges  the  High  Priest  and  the  Elders  to  biing  forward 
any  other  accusation  which  they  could  establish,  even  by  their 
own  testimony.  They  had  not  witnessed  the  alleged  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple ;  tbey  had  only  seen  Mm  as  he  stood  before 
the  council  (see  above,  on  22,  30) ;  if  they  knew  any  thing 
against  him  'from  their  own  observation,  it  must  have  hap. 

Eened  then,  and  he  accordingly  gives  this  specific  form  and 
raitation  to  his  cliallenge. 

21 .  Except  it  be  for  this  one  voice,  that  I  cried 
standing  among  them,  Touching  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  I  am  called  in  question  by  you  this  day. 
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Mccept  it  ie,  in  Greek  a  single  letter,  meaniiig  than,  L  e. 
other  than,  besides,  except.  For  (or  abmtt)  this  otie  voioe 
seems  dependent  in  construction  on  a  verb  sappressed ;  or  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  phrase  found  wrong  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  unless  (they  found  feult  or  condemned  me)  fiw 
this  one  voice,  i  e.  ntterance,  not  only  the  words  said,  but 
the  act  of  saying  them.  Among  tkmi,,  uteraUy,  in  them,  i.  e. 
in  their  circle,  in  the  midst  of  them.  (For  the  idiomatic  nse 
of  Sri,  tliat,  omitted  in  the  version,  see  above,  on  2, 13.  3, 22. 
5,23.25.  6,11.  7,6.  11,3.  13,34.  15,1.  16,36.  19,21.  23, 
20.)  His  quotation  of  his  own  words  agrees  as  nearly  with 
Luke's  nan-ative  in  23,  fl  as  would  be  natui-al  in  any  case  of 
repetition.  The  only  variations  are  that  he  omits  hope  before 
resurrection,  and  adds,  this  4ay  by  you.  Called  in  question, 
here  as  in  the  other  case,  means  jiMlged,  tried,  put  upon  my 
trial,  summoned  to  defend  myself.  As  this  was  tne  expression 
which  created  the  division  in  the  council  (see  above  on  23,  i), 
it  has  been  disputed  whether  those  to  whom  Paul  here  appeals 
(though  not  directly)  were  Pharisees  or  Saddueees,  But  this 
is  a  question  of  no  moment,  as  he  is  not  here  appealing  to  their 
diverse  principles  or  prepossessions,  but  is  Simply  recalling 
what  had  happened  on  a  recent  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  hia  previous  statement,  that  they  could  have 
nothing  to  allege  against  him.  'They. have  only  seen  me  in 
their  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  snrely  I  did  nothing  there  for 
which  I  must  be  tried,  unless  it  was  my  uttering  those  words 
which  threw  them  into  such  confusion.'  The  reference  is  not 
so  much  to  what  he  said  as  to  his  having  said  so  little,  and  that 
little  so  inadequate  to  justify  their  conduct.  At  the  same 
time  the  Apostle,  with  consummate  skill,  by  thus  repeating 
his  own  words  before  the  Sanhedrim,  renews  hia  enigmaticS 
hut  solemn  declaration,  that  so  far  from  having  given  up  his 
Messianic  hope,  it  was  because  he  held  it  fiist  in  its  original 
intent,  it  was  because  he  had  embraced  the  true  Messiah  when 
he  came,  while  Israel  at  large  denied  him,  this  was  the  very 
reason  of  his  being  now  a  prisoner  and  called  on  to  defend 
himself.  That  he  still  described  his  hope  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
hope  of  resurrection,  may  have  been  intended  to  disguise  a 
doctrine  which  the  Jews  would  instantly  regard  as  nulliiying 
all  that  he  had  said  in  proof  of  his  own  loy^ty  to  Israel  and 
Moses,  The  key  to  this  enigma  of  his  being  beth  a  Christian 
and  a  Jew  was  iurnishcd  by  his  holding  that  Messiah  had  al- 
ready come.     But  as  this,  distinctly  Blfited,  might  have  pre- 
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vented  their  attending  to  liis  further  statement,  he  excites 
their  curiosity  and  gains  their  ear  by  speaking  only  of  the 
resurrection,  as  the  crowning  attestation  of  our  Lord's  Messi- 
ahship,  reserving  a  tidier  explanation  of  his  meaning  fur  hia 
last  Apology  ana  last  appeal  to  Israel,  before  he  left  Sie  Holy 
Land  for  ever  (see  below,  on  26,  6.)  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  although  this  third  apology  was  formally  addressed  to 
Felix,  and  was  really  intended  1o  apprise  him  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case  which  had  been  so  misrepresented  by  the  Jews,  it 
was  viitually  an  additional  appeal  to  the  Jews  themselves,  as 
there  officially  and  representatively  present,  a  further  effort  to 
convince  them  of  the  fiilse  position  which  they  occupied  in 
reference  to  Christ  and  Moses, 

22.  And  when  Pelix  heard  these  things,  having 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  (that)  way,  he  deferred 
them,  and  said,  When  Lysias  the  chief  captain  shall 
come  down,  I  mO.  know  the  uttermost  of  your  matter. 


rd  these  things  is  omitted  by  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts and  latest  critics,  according  to  whom  the  verse  begins, 
And  Fdix  put  them  of,  which  comes  next  in  the  origmal. 
More  exactly  (see  above,  on  18,26.  23,15.20)  knowing  the 
{things)  abovt  the  way  have  been  explained  by  some  as  the 
words  of  Felix  himselK  '  More  exactly  knowing  (i.  e.  when  I 
do  know  more  exactly]  the  things  concerning  this  way,  said 
he,  when  Claudius  Lysias,'  &c.  But  this  constraction  is  con- 
demned by  the  harsh  transposition  it  iavolvea  and  by  the 
sense  it  puts  upon  the  participle  {A^wv)  The  way  has  here 
been  vanously  understood  to  mean  the  present  ease ;  or  the 
character  and  practice  of  the  Jews ;  or  the  Christian  religion, 
as  in  V.  14,  and  other  places  there  referred  to.  This  usage 
seems  decisive  in  favour  of  the  last  interpretation ;  but  the 
question  stiD  arises  in  what  sense  Felix  is  said  to  have  under- 
stood the  newreUgion  more  exactly.  Some  suppose  the  com- 
parative to  be  here  used,  as  it  often  is  in  Latin,  to  express  a 
moderate  degree  of  something  {knowing  pretty  accurately), 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  very  natural  or  obvious. 
Others  give  the  comparative  its  proper  sense,  but  differ  as  to 
the  things  compared  (knowing  more  exactly  than  was  ususd 
with  Romans,  or  than  could  have  been  expected,  or  than  the 
Jews  imagined,  Ac.)  all  which  supply  something  not  expressed 
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or  necessarily  suggested  by  the  context.  The  simplest  syntax 
and  the  beet  sense  are  obtained  by  sappo^g  these  words  to 
describe  the  effect  of  Paul's  discourse  on  Felix,  whom,  as  we 
liavo  seen,  it  was  intended  to  enlighten  with  respect  to  the 
relation  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  a  subject  always 
puzzling  to  the  Romans,  though  important  to  the  exercise  of 
their  authority  (see  above,  on  IB,  15.  23, 29.)  "What  Gallio 
and  Lysias  could  not  comprehend  Iiad  now  been  made  in  some 
degree  perspicuous  to  Felix  by  the  masterly  discourse  of  the 
Apostle.  More  exactly  knowing  (than  he  did  before,  the 
true  state  of  the  case)  about  the  way  (of  living  and  believing) 
to  which  Paul  adhered  and  which  the  Jews  had  represented 
as  an  absolute  rejection  of  their  whole  religion.  Seeing  this 
charge  to  be  a  Mae  one,  and  the  whole  proceeding  frivolous 
and  spiteful,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  not  by  openly 
acquittuig  Paul,  and  thereby  putting  an  affront  upon  the  Jews, 
as  represented  in  his  presence  by  the  High  Priest  and  the  El- 
ders. This,  as  we  shall  see  below  (on  v.  27),  he  had  personal  and 
selfish  reasons  for  avoiding,  while  he  must  have  seen  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  proceeding  against  Paul. 
In  this  dilemma  he  resorts  to  the  cowardly  expedient  of  delay, 
embracing  for  that  purpose  the  suggestion  offered  by  Tertul- 
lu8  (see  above,  on  v.  8),  that  the  TS-ibuno  should  .himself  be 
made  to  testify.  When  I/ysias  the  ckiliarch  comes  down 
(from  Jerusalem,  as  in  v.  1  above),  Jioill  know  the  things  con- 
cerning you  (or  in  which  you  are  interested.)  Some  regard 
this  as  a  threat  that  when  he  did  obtain  the  necessary  infonna' 
tion,  they  might  expect  to  be  put  upon  their  trial  in  their 
turn.  But  this  E^rees  neither  ivith  the  character  of  Felix, 
nor  with  his  actual  position,  as  Josephus  describes  both;  noi 
with  the  natural  import  of  the  terms  employed.  The  com- 
poimd  Greek  verb  (Sm-viwo/hiiJ  might  be  explained  to  mean, 
I  will  discriminate,  and  so  decide  (Geneva  Bible) ;  but  usa^ 
is  in  favour  of  the  sense,  I  will  know  (your  matters)  thoroughly 
(or  thi'ough  and  through),  perhaps  with  some  allusion  to  the 
ibrensic  use  of  knowledge  to  denote  judicial  cognizance  or 
jurisdiction.  The  first  of  these  ideas  (that  of  knomng  thor- 
oughly) was  no  doubt  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  Tyndale's 
paraphrastic  version,  retained  in  King  James's  Bible,  I  will 
hn/w  the  uttermost  o/ your  matter.  That  this  adjournment 
was  a  mere  device  to  end  the  whole  proceeding,  may  have 
been  apparent,  even  at  the  time,  from  the  extreme  improba- 
hility  that  Lysias  could  leave  his  post  at  such  a  turbulent  and 
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anxious  juncture,  and  is  now  confirmed  by  the  silence  of  tiie 
history  in  reference  to  any  such  appearance  of  the  Tribune  as 
a  witness  in  this  matter. 

23.  And  he  commanded  a  centurion  to  keep  Paul, 
and  to  let  (him)  have  Uberty,  and  that  he  should  forbid 
none  of  liis  acquaintance  to  minister  or  come  unto  him. 
The  impression  made  upon  the  governor  by  Paul's  defence 
is  further  shown  by  the  directions  which  he  gave  for  his  safe- 
keeping. Jle  was  still  to  be  detained,  because  not  yet  acquit- 
ted, and  for  other  reasons  afterwards  disclosed,  but  to  ham 
remission  (relaxation,  mitigation  of  his  bondage.)  The  trans- 
lation liberty,  if  strictly  imderstood,  makes  the  sentence  con- 
tradict itselS  To  be  kept  (watched,  guarded),  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  liberty,  are  incompatible  conditions,  (For  the  tme 
sense  of  the  Greek  word,  compare  2  Cor.  8, 13.  2  Thess.  1,  7.) 
Some  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  technical  distinction  between 
dM;rent  kinds  of  custody  practised  by  the  Romans,  such  as 
the  Gustodia  publica,  or  confinement  in  the  common  prison ;  the 
eustodia  milttaris,  or  pei-petual  surveillance  by  a  soldier,  and 
in  its  severer  fonns  attachment  to  his  person  by  a  chdn ;  and 
the  eustodia  libera,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  entrusted  to  a 
magistrate  or  other  well  known  peraon,  who  received  him  into 
his  own  household  and  was  answerable  for  his  safety.  This 
last  might  seem  to  be  the  liberty  which  Felix  ordered  Paul  to 
have ;  but  it  was  practised  only  in  the  case  of  prisoners  of 
great  distinction,  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  words  be- 
fore us  that  the  centurion  still  had  charge  of  him.  That  this 
was  the  centurion  who  escorted  him  to  Cesarea  (the  other 
having  gone  back  from  Antipatris,  see  above,  on  23,  23,  32), 
although  possible,  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  definite  ex- 
pression {the  ceMurion),  because  this  may  only  mean  the  one 
on  duty,  or  the  one  who  was  entrusted  with  such  matters.  To 
forbid  none  of  his  otm  (friends  or  acquaintances,  see  above, 
on  4,  23.  21,  8),  to  wait  upon  him,  minister  to  him,  take  care 
of  hiin,  supply  his  wants  (compare  the  use  of  the  same  verb  in 
13,  36.  20,  34.)  Or  come  to  Mm,  have  access  to  Mm,  visit  liim, 
even  without  performing  services  so  intimate  and  confidential. 
To  the  latter  class  we  may  perhaps  refer  Philip  and  his  house- 
hold (see  above,  on  21,  8.  9) ;  to  the  former  Trophimus  (see 
above,  on  21,  29),  Aristai-chua  (see  below,  on  27,  2),  but  above 
all,  Luke,  "the  beloved  physician,"  and  the  author  of  this 
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history,  wliicli  may  owe  much  of  its  contents  to  this  renewaJ 
of  the  intercourse  between  them  (see  below,  on  v.  27.) 

24.  And  after  certain  days,  when  Felix  came  with 
his  wife  Brasilia,  which  was  a  Jewess,  he  sent  for  Paul, 
and  heard  hira  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ. 

After  certain  (i,  e.  some)  days,  an  indefinite  expi-ession, 
but  suggestive  ratlier  of  a  short  than  of  a  long  time  (see  above, 
on  10,  48.  15,  86.  16, 12.)  Game,  coming,  being  there,  the 
same  as  in  v.  17.  23,  16.  35,  and  often  elsewhere  (see  above, 
on  fi,  21.)  According  to  Tacitus,  the  wife  of  Felix  was  Dru- 
silla,  daughter  of  Juba  the  Numidian  king,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  According  to  Joaephus,  she  was 
DnKdlla,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa,  whose  death  is  recorded 
in  1 2, 23,  and  great-grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great.  This 
miffht  seem  to  be  total  contradiction,  but  for  the  statement  of 
a  tnird  historian  (Suetonius),  that  Felix  was  the  husband  of 
three  <^ueens,  by  which  he  no  doubt  means  three  wives  of 
royal  Imeage.  This  would  comprehend  and  reconcile  the 
statements  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus,  although  there  may  have 
been  some  confusion  of  names,  the  doable  Drusilla  being  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  The  Jewish  Drusilla  was  betrothed  in 
chUdhood  to  Antioehus  Epiphanes  of  Comagene,  but  he  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  contract  by  re- 
ceiving circumcision,  she  was  actually  married  to  Azizus  king 
of  Emesa,  wl^  did  become  a  Jew.  Felix,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, was  smitten  with  her  beauty,  and  through  the  agency 
of  Simon,  a  magician  from  Cyprus,  bat  supposed  by  some  to 
bo  the  same  with  Simon  Magus  (see  above,  on  8,  24),  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  her  husband.  As  the  ordinary  word  for 
wife,  in  Greek  as  well  as  French,  is  woman,  and  as  some  man- 
uscripts omit  the  pronoun,  it  might  be  understood  as  a  con- 
temptuous expression,  with  the  woman  Drusilla,  lite  the 
woman  Jezebel  in  Rev.  2,  20.  Bat  the  pronoun  is  expressed 
in  many  manuscripts,  and  two  of  the  most  ancient  have  the 
strong  expression,  with  hie  own  wife ;  so  that  most  interpret- 
ers agree  that  she  is  so  described,  but  in  a  popular  sense,  with- 
out implying  that  the  marriage  was  a  lawful  one.  If  it  took 
phwe  about  this  time,  of  which  we  have  no  other  evidence,  the 
words  of  Luke  might  naturally  mean,  Felix  arriving  with  his 
wife  Drusilla,  i.  e.  bringing  her  home  for  the  firet  time,  a  cir- 
cumstance more  likely  to  be  mentioned  so  distinctly  than  their 
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merely  going  from  one  house  to  another,  or,  as  some  suppose, 
from  one  apartment  to  anotber  in  the  same,  Seing  a  Jewess, 
by  birth  and  probably  by  actual  profeaaioa,  and  as  snch  natur- 
ally curious  to  bear  the  famous  Christian  preacher  and  leam 
eomething  of  the  strange  sect  which  was  everywhere  spoken 
against  (see  below,  on  28,  22.)  That  it  was  for  her  gratificii- 
tion  that  the  Procurator  sent  for  Paul,  is  clear  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  expldning  othenvise  the  formal  mention  of  her  name 
and  her  reli^on.  Heard  him  (not  preach  an  ordinary  ser- 
mon, but  explain  what  was  peculiar)  abottt  the  faith  in  Christ, 
i.  e.  the  new  religion,  of  which  Christ  is  the  centre,  the  foun- 
dation, and  tlie  topstone,  and  a  personal  faith  in  bim  its  only 
method  of  salvation  (see  above,  on  4,  II,  12.) 

35.  And  as  lie  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come,  Telix  trembled,  and 
answered.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  1  have  a 
convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee. 

As  he  reasoned,  literally,  lie  discoursing  (see  above,  on  1 7, 
2. 17.  18, 4. 19.  19,  8.  9.  20,  7.  9,  and  v.  12  of  this  chapter.) 
Mig/iteousness,  not  justification,  as  the  other  terms  denote  hu- 
man virtues,  but  justice,  in  the  wide  sense,  or  the  rendering  to 
every  one  bis  due  (see  above,  on  10,  22.  35.)  Temperance,  not 
in  the  restricted  modern  sense  of  abstinence  from  strong  drink, 
but  in  that  of  self-control  ajid  moderation  as  0  aJl  the  appe- 
tites, with  special  reference,  in  ancient  usage,  to  chastity  or 
continence,  which  last  is  derived  directly  from  the  Latin 
word  answering  to  the  one  here  used.  The  Christian  doctrine 
upon  these  points  must  have  been  peculiarly  awakening  to  the 
Roman's  conscience,  as  hia  whole  life  seema  to  have  been  one 
of  unjust  tyranny  and  sensual  indulgence,  so  that  Tacitus  uses, 
to  describe  hia  moral  character,  two  of  the  strongest  words 
afforded  by  the  langu^e  (saevitiam,  et  libidinem,)  For  ano- 
ther portrait,  by  the  band  of  the  same  master,  see  above,  on 
23, 24.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing,  as  some  have  done, 
that  Paul  purposely  went  out  of  his  way  to  gall  the  conscience 
of  his  hearers,  or,  as  others  imagine,  that  be  preached  tbe  Law 
exclusively  wi^out  tbe  Gospel.  This  is  not  the  apostolical 
method,  which  presents  the  two  together,  and  convicts  the  in- 
dividual, not  by  personal  invective,  but  by  manifestation  of 
the  truth,  commending  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  iu  the 
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sight  of  Giod  (3  Cor.  4,  2.)  Paul  no  doubt  complied  with  the 
re<jaest  that  he  would  state  to  them  "the  faith  in  Christ,"  in 
doing  which  he  could  not  fail  to  treat  of  Christian  virtues  and 
their  corresponding  vices,  as  the  fruits  of  fiiith  and  unhelief 
respectively ;  and  this  plain  statement,  without  digrcsaon  or 
exaggeration,  would  suffice  to  reach  the  conscience  and  to 
rouse  the  apprehenaon  of  that  coming  judgment,  literally,  the 
jiirjgment,  that  about  to  be,  the  same  verb  that  occurs  above, 
in  V.  15,  and  five  times  in  the  preceding  chapter  (23, 3. 15.  30. 
27. 30.)  Becoming  fearful  (or  alarmed),  Fdix  amwered,  or 
responded  to  this  terrible  discourae,  bo  nnlike  what  he  had 
looked  for,  as  a  gratification  of  Drusilla's  curioMty  or  his  own. 
J^or  this  time  is  m  Greek  an  idiomatic  phrase  which  can  hardly 
be  translated  into  English,  consisting  of  an  article  and  parti- 
ciple in  the  nenter  gender,  the  having,  i.  e.  the  time  having 
itself  (being)  now.  (See  above,  on  v.  9,  and  the  places  there 
referred  to.)  This  is  equivalent  to  our  phrases,  as  the  matter 
now  is,  for  the  present,  and  some  others,  difierent  in  form,  but 
of  the  same  essential  import.  Go  thy  way,  in  Greek  a  single 
word,  depart,  {begone  !)  Ilaving  got  time,  or  obtained  an  op- 
portunity, I  will  send  for  thee  (again).  It  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  a  text  may  be  severed  from  its 
context  by  the  tradition  of  the  pulpit,  that  the  three  points 
commonly  made  prominent  in  this  vei-se  are  entirely  adventi- 
tious and  have  no  trace  in  the  text  itself.  Tremf^ed  is  merely 
Tyndale's  loose  translation  of  a  phrase  denoting  inward  feel- 
ing, not  its  outward  indications ;  convenient  is  an  epithet 
added  by  the  same  hand  to  the  bare  noun  time  or  opporta- 
nity ;  and  lastly,  the  traditional  assertion,  that  the  season  never 
came,  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  following  verses. 

26.  He  hoped  also  that  money  should  have  been 
given  him  of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him  ;  wherefore 
he  sent  for  him  the  oftener,  and  communed  with  him. 
At  the  same  time  also,  a  phrase  only  partially  translated  in 
our  Bible,  which  throughout  this  passage  foUows  Tyndale 
closely.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  dismissed  him,  hoping 
timt  money  will  he  given  him  by  Paul.  The  remaining  words, 
that  he  might  loose  (or  Jree)  him,  although  no  doubt  a  true 
statement  of  the  motive,  are  omitted  by  the  latest  critics,  be- 
cause not  found  in  the  oldest  copies  extant.  Wherefore,  be- 
cause he  entertained  this  mercenary  hope,  the  oftener  (or  even 
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ofiener,  than  he  would  otiiei-wise  have  done  bo)  sending  for 
Paul  (from  the  Piietorium  to  his  own  house,  or  from  the  pris- 
oner'a  apartments  to  his  own,  if  they  were  nnder  the  same 
roof)  he  conversed  with  him,  the  verb  employed  in  20,  11, 
above,  and  there  explained.  That  Paul  abstained  from  alt  re- 
ligions conversation  in  these  frequent  interviews,  ia  utterly  at 
variance  with  his  character  and  practice  (see  above,  on  20, 20. 
21.  26. 27. 31,  and  compare  Col.  1,28.)  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  alleged  that  although  Felix  often  talked  with  Paul,  it  was 
exclusively  on  business,  and  he  never  found  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  again  "  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ."  The  very 
fiwt  that  Felix,  while  his  conscience  trembled,  could  conceive 
the  plan  of  getting  money  out  of  him,  shows  tliat  he  would  not 
shrink  from  hearing  him  reason  of  riehteouaness,  temperance, 
and  future  judgment,  every  day,  if  thereby  he  might  gain  his 
darling  end.  This  hope  of  bribe  or  ransom  must  have  rested 
on  the  zeal  of  Paul's  triends  and  his  influence  upon  them,  not 
without  some  i-eference  to  the  foreign  alms  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer  (see  above,  on  v.  IT.)  Ihe  same  spirit  that  col- 
lected these  would  surely  do  still  more  for  the  Apostle's 
liberation.  Bat  however  plausible  the  expectation,  it  was 
disappointed. 

27.  But  after  two  years  Porcius  Pcstus  came  into 
Pelix'  room ,  and  Felix,  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a 
pleasure,  left  Paul  bound, 

A.  iiennium  (or  period  of  two  years)  having  ieen  corn- 
pleled  (or  elapsed  since  Paul's  imprisonment),  Felix  received  a 
successor,  Porcius  Mstm.  The  date  of  this  change  has  been 
commonly  assigned  to  tlie  summer  of  the  year  61 ;  but  the 
latest  chronological  investigations  make  it  probable,  at  least, 
that  it  occurred  a  twelvemonth  sooner,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D. 
80,  ten  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Wtshinff 
too  (")  to  deposit  favours  with  the  Jews,  i.  e.  to  place  them  un- 
der obligations,  thereby  laying  up  in  store  a  future  claim  upon 
their  gratitude  or  kindness.  The  same  figure  is  employed  by 
Demosthenes  and  other  classical  Greek  writers.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  ruler  so  unscrupulous  as  FeUx,  who  practised 
every  method  of  extortion  and  oppression  on  this  very  people, 
should  be  so  desirous  of  securing  their  good  will  when  he  was 
taking  leave  of  tliem  for  ever.  But  like  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
some  others  of  his  predecessors,  be  was  recalled  to  answer  the 
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complaints  of  the  oppressed  Jews,  and  was  therefore  anxious 
to  propitiate  them  and  perhaps  induce  them  to  withdraw  their 
charge,  before  he  made  hia  appearance  at  the  emperor's  tri- 
bunal. From  contemporai-y  history  we  learn  that  he  escaped 
through  the  intercession  of  his  brother  Pallas,  then  a  favourite 
of  Nero,  but  a  few  years  later  put  to  death  by  him,  perhaps 
involving  Felts  in  hia  own  destruction. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

We  have  here  the  narrative  of  Paul's  fourth  Apology,  or  pub- 
lic appearance,  as  a  prisoner,  in  defence  of  himself  and  his 
religion,  together  with  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  fifth,  recorded  in  the  following  chapter.  The  one 
related  here,  like  that  before  it,  was  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  governor,  but  in  the  presence  of  Jewish  representa- 
tives, and  like  it  also  exhibits  only  a  brief  summary  of  the 
defence  itself,  with  a  fuller  statement  of  the  interlocutory 
proceedings.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are  those  of  char- 
acter and  situation  between  Felix  and  Festus,  and  the  step  in 
advance  which  the  Apostle  here  takes  by  appealing  to  the 
Emperor.  The  chapter  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first 
of  which  contains  the  direct  transactions  between  Paul  and 
Festus  (1-12),  Under  this  head  are  included  the  arrival  of 
Festus,  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  renewal  of  the  charge 
and  plot  against  Paul,  the  refusal  of  the  Procurator  to  remove 
him,  and  the  appomtraent  of  anew  trial  at  Ceaarea  (1-5). 
Then  comes  the  ti-ial  itself,  with  a  summary  statement  of  the 
charges  and  defence  (6-8),  Paul  refiises  to  be  tried  once 
more  at  Jerusalem,  and  appeals  to  the  Emperor  in  person, 
which  appeal  the  governor  allows  (9-12).  The  remainder  of 
the  chapter  dracribes  the  occasion  and  preliminaries  of  hia  fifth 
appearance  (13-27).  Among  these  is  a  visit  from  Agrippa 
to  Festus,  and  a  statement  of  Paui's  case  by  the  latter  to  the 
former,  with  an  expression  of  Agrippa's  wish  to  see  and  hear 
him  (13-22),  Then  folloivs  an  account  of  the  meeting  for  this 
purpose,  a  second  statement  of  the  case  by  Festus,  with  his 
own  roasou  for  desiring  Agrippa  to  hear  the  prisoner  himself 
(23-27). 
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1,  Now  when  Pestns  was  come  into  the  province, 
after  three  days  he  ascended  from  Cesarea  to  Jen^alem, 
Festus  is  also  mentioned  by  3  o^ephua,  in  both  his  histories, 
as  the  Eucceasor  of  Felix  in  the  government  of  Judea,  and  as 
having  been  occupied,  during  Ms  short  administration,  ia  sup- 
pressing the  Sicarii  (or  A^sas^ins)  and  other  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  including  an  impostor  who  had  tried  to  raise  the 
people  in  rebellion  by  fanatical  delusions  (see  above,  on  5,  36, 
37.  21,  38.)  In  these  respects  his  government  ivas  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Felix  (see  above,  on  23, 24.  24,  2. 3),  but  his 
pei-sonal  character  much  better,  as  appears,  not  so  much  from 
any  pc«itive  description,  as  from  the  ivay  in  which  Josephus 
contrasts  him  Trith  his  successor  Albinus,  a  man  who  gov- 
erned in  a  manner  altogether  different,  and  had  a  hand  in 
every  kind  of  wickedness.  According  to  the  latest  chronolo- 
gical authorities,  Festns  administered  the  government  a  little 
less  than  two  years,  from  the  autumn  of  A,  D.  flO  to  the  sum- 
mer of  A.  D.  62.  From  an  incidental  statement  of  Joaephus 
(that  the  Emperor,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Featus,  sent  Al- 
binus to  Judea  as  his  Procurator),  we  learn  that,  unlike  most 
of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  he  died  in  office.  In  Jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  this  short-lived  and  comparatively  up- 
right magistrate,  ho  ought  to  he  carefully  distinguished  from 
bis  predecessor  (Felix),  with  whom,  no  doubt  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names,  he  has  sometimes  been  confounded,  not 
only  by  superficial  readers,  but  by  learned  writers.  Mstua 
then  (or  tfiere/bre),  a  resumption  of  the  statement  in  the  first 
clause  of  24,  27.  JIaving  come,  literally,  come  up,  mounted, 
or  ascended,  sometimes  applied  to  embarkation  on  board  a 
vessel  (see  above,  on  21, 2. 6,  and  below  on  27, 2),  but  also  to 
entrance  or  arrival  in  a  country  (see  above,  on  20,  18) ;  and 
as  this  is  perfectly  appropriate  here,  there  is  no  need  of  resoi-t- 
ing  to  the  figurative  sense  of  entei-itiff  on  his  ffovemment  (or 
ojfice),  which  however,  although  not  expressed,  is  necessarily 
imphed  in  his  an-ival  and  the  acts  that  follow.  A^er  three 
days  may  be  strictly  understood  as  meaning  three  whole  days, 
or,  according  to  a  common  ancient  idiom,  as  implying  that  he 
took  one  entire  day  of  rest  between  his  arrival  at  Cesarea 
and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Tliis  prompt  departure  to 
the  Holy  City  may  evince  both  official  promptness  and  a 
natural  curiosity  to  see  a  place  so  fumous  even  in  the  histoiy 
of  empires. 
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2.  Then  the  high  priest  and  the  chief  of  the  Jews 
informed  hitn  against  Paul,  and  besought  hiin  — 

Then  (8<')  (/ic  High  Priest,  or  according  to  the  oldest  cop- 
ies and  the  latest  critdes,  t/w  jligh  (or  Chief)  Priests,  in  the 
plural  number.  The  aetual  High  Priest,  at  this  time,  as  we 
learn  from  Josephua,  waa  not  Ananiaa  (see  above,  on  23,  2. 
24,  l),  but  Ishmael  the  son  of  Phabi,  nominated  to  that  office 
by  Agrippa(see  below,  on  v.  13.)  The  chief  oi  first  (men) 
of  the  JeiDs,  a  general  description  of  the  class  commonly  de- 
scribed as  e?rfe»-s  (see  above,  on  4, 5.  8,23.  6,12.  23,  H.  24,1), 
with  whom  they  are  identified  by  Festus,  in  relating  this  very 
occurrence  (see  below,  on  v.  15.)  Informed,  the  same  verb, 
with  precisely  the  same  meaning,  as  m  24,  1,  where  it  is  ex- 
plained. Thia  revival  of  the  criminal  information  against  Paul, 
after  an  interval  of  two  years,  shows  the  national  importance 
which  the  Sanhedrim  attached  to  the  proceedmg,  if  not  the 
personal  malignity  and  rancor  of  its  leading  members,  which, 
at  all  events,  is  evident  enough  from  the  petition  here  record- 
ed. (For  the  usage  of  the  last  verb,  see  above,  on  2,40.  8,  31, 
16,40.  20,12.  21,12.  24,4.) 

3.  And  desired  favour  against  him,  that  he  would 
send  for  him  to  Jerusalem,  laying  wait  in  the  way  to 
kill  him. 

Not  content  with  renewing  their  old  acensation,  they  pre- 
sent a  petition  of  the  most  extraordinary  tind.  Asking  (for 
themselves)  favour  (or  a  favow)  against  him,  the  idea  of 
gratuity  or  special  fevonr  being  doubly  suggested,  by  the 
added  noun  and  by  the  form  of  the  verb,  which  is  in  the  mid- 
dle voice  and  has  the  same  reflexive  sense  as  in  many  other 
places  (see  above,  on  3,14.  7,46.  9,2.  12,20.  13,21,28.) 
Thia  direct  demand  for  paitial  judgment,  or  respect  of  per- 
sons, a  sin  so  freqaently  forbidden  in  their  own  law  (see  above, 
on  10, 34),  would  seem  to  imply  an  unfavourable  estimate  of 
the  new  Procurator's  character  and  judgment,  were  it  not 
more  easily  referred  to  that  insane  delusion,  under  which  the 
Jews,  at  this  eventful  criaa  of  their  history,  appeared  to  act, 
and  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  tranafbrming  them, 
in  temper  and  spirit,  from  devout  Jews  to  ferocious  heathen 
(see  .above,  on  24,  10.)  One  of  the  clearest  premonitions  that 
the  daj's  of  Israel,  as  a  church  and  as  a  state,  were  numbered, 
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is  this  very  loss  of  the  true  theocratical  spirit,  and  this  cal- 
lousness of  conscience  both  as  to  means  and  ends ;  a  change 
made  known  to  ns,  not  only  or  most  vividly  in  Scriptore,  but 
in  the  writings  of  the  contemporary  Jewish  historian.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  words,  asking  favovr,  in  the  verse 
before  us,  relate  not  to  the  form  of  the  request,  but  merely  to 
its  secret  motive.  The  sense  will  then  be,  not  that  they  en- 
treated Festus  to  confer  this  fevour  on  them,  but  that  they 
simply  asked  him  to  ti-ansfer  the  trial  to  Jerusalem,  as  a  matter 
of  nght  or  of  convenience,  while  the  real  purpose  of  this  prop- 
osition would  have  made  the  granting  of  it  by  the  governor 
a  gross  aet  of  judicial  partiality  or  favour  to  one  party  at  the 
cost  and  hazard  of  the  other.  This  may  seem  more  natural 
and  credible,  in  itself  considered ;  but  the  other  is  more  read- 
ily suggested  by  the  language  of  the  narrative.  Laying  wait, 
literally,  making  an  ambuscade  (or  ambusK),  either  in  the 
Strict  sense,  or  in  that  of  plotting.  (Sec  above,  on  23,  21,  and 
compare  the  use  of  the  cognate  verb  in  23, 16  and  Luke  II, 
54.)  If  hterally  imderstood,  the  present  participle  {making) 
may  be  used  for  the  future,  or  imply  that  they  were  actually 
making  preparation  to  way-lay  Paul.  To  kill  (despatch,  or 
make  away  with)  him  in  (by  or  along)  the  road.  (For  the 
usage  of  the  verb,  see  above,  on  2,  23.  9,  23.  16,27.  22,20. 
23, 15  ;  and  lor  that  of  the  preposition,  on  5, 15.  8,  36.  16,  7.) 


4.  But  Eestiis  answered,  that  Paul  should  be  kept 
at  Cesarea,  and  that  he  himself  would  depart  shortly 
(thither). 

£ut,  or  so  then,  the  resumptive  particle,  following  the 
parenthetical  statement  in  the  fast  elanse  of  the  third  verse 
(see above, on  1,6.  2,41.  8,4.  9,81.  11,19.  12,5.  13,4,  16,5. 
19,  32.  23, 18,  22.  31.)  Shovld  be  kept  is  not  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  verb,  which  is  in  the  infinitive  mood  and  present 
tense,  and  according  to  Greek  usage  means  that  he  was  actu- 
ally then  kept  (L  e.  watched  or  guarded,  see  above,  on  12, 
5.  6.  16,  23.  24,  23.)  The  governor's  reply  to  their  exorbitant 
or  treacherous  petition  was,  that  Paul  was  already  in  safe- 
keeping at  the  seat  of  government,  and  as  the  governor  ex- 
pected to  be  there  himself  before  long,  his  removal  was  no- 
sary  and  indeed  would  be  inconvenient.  Would  depart, 
,s  about  to  set  forth  (see  above,  on  9, 28,  and  on  24, 15.25.) 
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25.)     Thither  (i.  c.  to  Oesarea)  is  unnecessarilj-,  but  not  erro 
neously,  supplied  by  the  translators. 

5.  Let  them  therefore,  said  he,  which  among  you 
are  able,  go  down  with  (me),  and  accuse  this  man,  if 
there  be  any  wickedness  in  him. 

Ther^ore-,  1.  e.  because  it  would  not  lie  convenient  to  re- 
move him.  Able,  i,  e,  able  to  do  so,  as  in  II,  17  above  (com- 
pare Luke  14, 31.  Horn.  4, 21.  11,23.  14,4.  2 Cor. 9,  8.  2Taa. 
l,12.'nt.l,fi.  Heb.11,19.  Jamea3,2.)  The  meaning  then  is, 
'  Such  of  you  as  Iiave  it  in  your  power  to  attend  there.'  But 
although  this  usage  of  the  Greek  word  is  established  by  the 
piffisages  jnst  cited,  and  by  its  frequent  construction  with  the 
mfinitive  in  the  classics,  most  interpreters  prefer  the  stronger 
seD&^  oi  powerful,  wliich  occurs  above,  in  7,  22.  18,24  (com- 
pare 1  Cor.  1,  26.  2  Cor.  10,4.  12,10. 13,  9.  Rev.  6, 16.)  This 
may  then  be  taken  either  as  a  vague  description  of  the  leading 
men  (like  Jirst  or  chief  in  v.  2),  or  as  a  more  specific  designa^ 
tion  of  the  persons  authorized,  by  office  or  by  special  delega- 
tion, to  pertbrm  the  duty  here  prescribed,  and  represent  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Oesarea.  The  first  intei-pretation,  although  isr 
voured  by  a  similar  but  rare  use  of  the  Greek  word  by  Jo- 
sephus  and  Thucydides,  is  leas  appropriate  and  natural,  as 
bemg  a  mere  complimentary  description,  than  the  other,  which 
denotes  official  rank  and  obligation.  The  word  wickedness, 
although  not  printed  in  italics,  is  suppUed  by  the  translators, 
being  found  neither  in  the  common  text  nor  in  the  critical 
editions  ;  but  several  of  the  oldest  copies  have  a  Greek  word 
{a-nnrov)  elsewhere  rendered  Aarwi  (28,  6),  amiss  (Luke  23,  41,) 
unreaaonabh  (2  Thess.  3,  2.)  The  idea  of  fault  or  crime  is  of 
course  suggested  even  by  the  shorter  reading,  '  if  there  be 
any  thing  m  this  (or  the)  man.' 

C.  And  when  he  had  tarried  among  them  more 
than  ten  days,  he  went  down  unto  Cesarea,  and  the 
next  day,  sitting  on  the  judgment  seat,  commanded  Paul 
to  be  brought. 

Saving  spent  (or  passed),  the  same  verb  aain  12, 19.  14, 
3.  28.  15,  35.  16, 12.  20,  6.  The  marginal  reading,  not  mort 
than  eight  or  ten  days,  is  now  regarded  by  the  critics  as  the 
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true  text.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  common  read- 
ing is,  that  the  latter  seems  to  represent  the  sojourn  aa  a  long 
one  ('  ho  saji  he  would  set  out  soon,  bat  he  really  remained 
there  more  than  ten  days') ;  while  the  other  refers  to  it  aa 
very  short  ('  he  said  he  would  set  out  soon,  and  accordingly  he 
staid  there  only  eight  or  ten  days.')  Going  down  to  C'esarea, 
on  the  morrow  sitting  {or  taking  his  seat)  upon  the  bench  (or 
tHbunal,  see  above,  on  12,21,  18,12,16.17.)  Here  ^ain 
Festus  is  presented  to  us  as  a  prompt  and  active  man  of  busi- 
ness {see  above,  on  v.  1),  punctual  to  his  engagements  and  ex- 
acting punctuality  of  others. 

7.  And  when  he  was  come,  the  Jews  which  came 
down  from  Jerusalem  stood  ronnd  about,  and  laid  many 
and  grievous  complaints  against  Paul,  which  they  could 
not  prove. 

Come,  arrived,  i.  e,  either  from  the  prison  to  the  palace, 
or  from  one  apaitment  of  the  latter  to  another  {see  above,  on 
24, 17. 24.)  Maving  (or  who  had)  come  doton,  in  obedience 
to  the  procurator's  order,  and  as  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional council  (see  above,  on  v.  5.)  Stood  around  him,  ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  copies,  which  is  commonly  regarded 
as  the  true  sense,  although  not  perhaps  the  true  test.  Some 
interpreters,  however,  understand  it  to  mean,  round  about 
(the  judgment-seat)  ;  but  this  is  really  included  in  the  other, 
which  suggests  the  additional  idea  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  crowded  round  their  long-lost  victim.  The  charges  are 
described  in  general  terms  as  many  and  grieiious,  literally, 
heavy,  which  might  here  have  been  retdned,  as  it  could  not 
be  in  the  translation  of  the  same  word  in  a  former  case  (see 
above,  on  20, 29.)  Complaints,  charges,  accusations,  grounds 
of  punishment,  a  kindred  form  to  that  in  13,  28.  22,  24.  23,  28, 
and  primarily  meaning  causes.  The  nature  of  these  charges 
may  be  gathered  from  the  former  accusation  (see  above,  on 
24,  5.  6),  and  from  the  abstract  of  Paul's  answer  in  the  next 
verae.  Laid,  literally,  hearing,  bringing,  which  is  equally 
agreeable  to  Greek  and  English  usage.  Which  (complaints 
or  charges)  they  were  not  strong  (enough,  or  able)  to  prove 
(litor^y,  show  forth,  as  in  1  Cor.  4,  9.  2  Thess.  2, 4),  i.  e.  show 
to  be  true,  (See  above,  on  2,  22,  aJid  for  the  usage  of  the  pre- 
ceding verb,  on  e,  10.  15,10.  19,16.20.) 
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8.  While  he  answered  for  himself.  Neither  against 
the  law  of  the  Jews,  neither  against  the  temple,  nor 
yet  against  Cesar,  have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all. 

Paul's  defence  is  stated  in  the  same  compendious  and  sum- 
mary form.  Jle  apologizing,  saying  in  his  own  defence  (see 
above,  on  19,33.  24, 10),  not  once  for  al],  perhaps,  or  in  a 
continuous  discourse,  but,  as  the  absolute  construction  seema 
to  intimate,  from  time  to  time,  replying  to  each  charge  as  it 
was  opened  or  alleged  against  him.  {Thai,  omitted  in  the 
version,  as  at  variance  with  English  usage,  see  above,  on  2i, 
21.)  Against,  or  more  exaotly,  as  (o,  with  respect  to,  the 
idea  of  hostility  or  opposition  being  reaUy  suggested  by  the 
context.  {See  above,  on  2,  25.  6, 11.  9, 1.  17,  21.  20,  21.  24, 
15.  24.)  Irom  what  Paul  here  denies  we  learn  what  his  ene- 
mies affirmed,  to  wit,  the  same  old  charges  of  schism  or  apoa- 
taay  (fi'om  the  law),  saeiTlegious  desecration  (of  the  temple), 
and  treacherous  revolt  (gainst  the  emperor.)  These  are  sub- 
stiintially  the  charges  urged,  two  years  before,  at  the  bar  of 
Felix,  by  Tertullus  (see  above,  on  24, 6. 6.)  Gesar,  properly 
the  name  of  a  patrician  Roman  family,  from  the  most  illustrious 
of  whom  (Julius  CesarJ  it  was  derived  by  his  adopted  son 
(Augustus),  and  from  him  by  his  adopted  son  (Tiberius),  and 
from  him  by  his  successors  (Caligula,  Claudius,  andNero),  under 
whom  it  had  become  a  royal  title,  equivalent  to  Emperor  (see 
above,  on  11,28.  17,?.) 

9.  But  Eestus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure, 
answered  Paul,  and  said,  Wiit  thou  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  be  judged  of  these  things  before  me  ? 

To  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  almost  the  same  phrase  with 
the  one  applied  above  (in  24, 27)  to  Felir.  The  variation  be- 
tween do  and  show  belongs  exclusively  to  the  translation, 
which,  however,  is  in  neither  case  exact,  the  Greek  verb  mean- 
ing to  deposit  or  lay  up  in  store.  A  real  difference  of  form, 
not  observed  in  the  translation,  is  that  between  the  plural 
{favours)  in  the  other  plaee  and  the  singular  {favour)  in  the 
one  before  us.  This  may  have  reference  to  the  feet  that  Felix 
had  used  many  such  means  of  ooneiliation,  whereas  this  was 
the  iirst  and  perhaps  the  last  attempt  upon  the  part  of  Festua. 
It  cabinet  bo  denied,  however,  that  the  sameness  of  espressioii 
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in  these  cases  shows  that  Festus,  though  apparently  leas  selfish 
and  unscmpuIoTis  than  Felix,  was  in  some  measure  actuated 
by  the  same  desire  to  secure  the  good  will  and  the  good  word 
of  his  euhjects,  when  he  should  come  to  give  account  at  Rome 
of  hie  administration.  The  means  hy  which  they  undertook 
to  gain  this  common  end,  however,  were  extremely  different. 
Whole  Felix,  after  keeping  Paul  in  prison  two  years,  left  him 
Btill  in  bondage  at  his  own  departure,  Festus  merely  asked 
Mm  if  he  would  consent  to  undergo  anotlier  trial  at  Jerusalem. 
This  might  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  unobjectionable 
proposition,  made  by  a  new-comer,  unacquainted  with  the 
murderous  designs  of  the  accusers,  and  regarding  their  request 
as  one  of  little  moment.  But  this  favourable  view  of  the  Pro- 
curator's conduct  must  be  very  materially  qualified  by  the 
tone  and  substance  of  Paul's  answer,  as  recorded  in  the  next 
two  verses.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Paul  bad  just 
been  tried  already,  as  we  read  of  charges  and  defences  sum- 
marily but  distinctly  spoken  of  in  vs.  1.  8  above.  This  was 
therefore  a  proposal  to  be  tried  once  more,  and  that  before 
the  Sanhedrun,  though  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  and 
subject  to  his  ultimate  decision.  (See  above,  on  23,  30.  24, 
19.  20.) 

1 0.  Then  said  Paul,  I  stand  at  Cesar's  judgment 
seat,  wliere  I  ought  to  be  judged ;  to  the  Jews  have  I 
done  no  ■wrong,  as  thou  very  well  knowest. 

To  the  unreasonable  proposition  in  the  ninth  verse,  which 
could  only  bo  intended  to  conciliate  the  Jews  by  a  gratuitous 
reiteration  of  a  process  which  bad  been  already  several  times 
repeated  with  the  same  result,  Paul  replies  by  re-asserting,  for 
the  third  time,  hia  immunities  and  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen. 
(See  above,  on  16,37-39.  22,25-29.)  At  Philippi  he  had 
done  this  to  reprove  the  magistrates  for  scourging  and  con- 
fining him ;  at  Jerusalem,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  that 
outrage ;  but  now  at  Cesarea,  to  secure  himself  from  being 
sacrificed  by  Festus,  even  through  mere  ignorance  or  weak- 
ness, to  the  malice  of  hia  enemies.  J  stand  at  {or  before)  Ce- 
sarea Judgment-seat  (i.  e.  the  tribunal  of  the  Emperor.)  This 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  appeal  at  the  close  of  the 
next  verse,  but  explained  as  a  prelimmary  to  it,  lam  stand- 
ing {now)_  at  Cesar's  bar,  i,  e,  before  Sis  representative,  as 
the  very  title  Promrator  signified,  and  not  at  that  of  the 
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Jewish  Sanhedrim.  He  here  daima  the  protection  of  that 
Roinaa  power,  to  which  the  Jews  had  virtually  betrayed  him, 
and  by  which  he  bad  been  long  robbed  of  his  liberty.  W7iere 
(i.  e.  in  the  Roman  not  the  Jewish  couits)  I  ought  to  be  (or 
etill  more  strongly,  must  be)  tried  (if  tried  at  all.)  This  natu- 
rally followed  from  the  fiict  that  ne  was  actually  in  Roman 
hands  and  under  Roman  jurisdiction,  and  that  no  reason  could 
be  given  for  removing  his  case  elsewhere.  It  followed,  stiil 
more  clearly  and  conclusively,  from  his  being  a  hereditary 
Roman  citizen,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  full  advantage  of 
the  Roman  laws.  These  oHms  would  have  been  valid,  even 
if  a  case  had  hften  made  out  against  lum  by  the  Jews;  how 
much  more  when  they  had  utterly  failed  so  to  do.  This  third 
ground  ia  stated  in  the  last  clause,  with  a  confident  appeal  to 
Festus's  own  judmnent,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
him.  The  Jews  I  have  {in)  nothing  wronged,  in  the  judicial 
sense,  i.  e,  they  have  no  ground  of  charge  against  me.  If  this 
was  merely  a  profession  of  his  innocence,  it  would  be  no  argu- 
ment at  all,  as  it  would  really  be  tantamount  to  saying, '  I  am 
not  guilty,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  tried,'  a  mode  of 
reasoning  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  judicial  process,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  persons  pleading  guilty.  This  absurd  sense 
has  been  sometimes  put  on  Paul's  expressions  by  intei-pretera 
who  overlook  the  fact  that  this  was  not  a  mere  preparatory 
meeting,  a  discussion  about  trying  him,  but  that  he  had  just 
been  tried  on  many  grievous  cfiarges,  and  defended  himself 
against  them  (see  above,  on  vs.  7. 8),  and  that  lie  here  asserts 
his  innocence,  not  as  a  witness  in  lus  own  behalf,  but  with  ex- 
plicit reference  to  the  result  of  the  preceding  trial.  '  With 
respect  to  the  Jews,  I  am  not  guilty,  having  just  been  proved 
so  by  their  total  failure  to  substantiate  their  charges.'  This 
■view  of  the  matter  also  seiTcS  to  explain  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse,  which  has  very  much  perplexed  interpreters.  Aa  thou 
also  (not  expressed  in  the  translation,  i.  e.  thou  thyee)f,  as  well 
as  I  and  others)  knowest  right  weU  (literally,  better.)  This 
comparative  expression,  like  the  one  applied  to  Felix  (see 
above,  on  24,  23),  has  been  variously  explained  as  a  superla- 
tive, or  as  meaning  better  than  could  be  expected,  better 
than  thou  choosest  to  acknowledge,  &c.  But  in  this,  aa  in 
the  other  case,  the  amplest  and  most  saiisfectory  hypothesis 
is  that  which  compares  hia  present  with  his  previous  know- 
ledge, as  thou  also  knowest  better  (now  than  thou  didst  a  little 
while  ago.)     Beades  the  simplicity  of  this  construction,  the 
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strict  sense  whicli  it  puts  on  the  comparative  expression,  aui3 
tlie  analogy  aifordod  by  the  other  case  just  cited,  it  is  further- 
more confirmed  by  the  usage  of  the  verb  translated  knowest, 
which  elsewhere  means  to  recognize,  discover,  ascertain,  or 
come  to  know  what  was  previously  unknown  or  misunder- 
stood. (See  above,  on  3,10.  4,13.  9,30.  12,14.  19,34.  22, 
24. 29.  24, 8.)  As  thus  explained,  the  whole  verse  may  be 
paraphrased  as  follows.  '  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  needless 
question?  Can  you  really  expect  a  Roman  citizen,  already 
standing  at  the  Roman  bar,  to  consent  to  undergo  another 
tiial  at  the  tribunal  of  these  Jews,  who  have  just  failed  again 
to  prove  their  charges  against  me,  and  have  therefore  not  the 
slightest  claim  upon  me,  as  you  must  yourself  be  now  con- 
vinced, if  you  knew  it  not  before  ? ' 

11.  For  if  I  be  an  offender,  or  have  committed  any 
thing  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die  ;  but  if  there 
be  none  of  these  things  whereof  these  accuse  me,  no 
man  may  dehver  me  unto  them.     I  appeal  unto  Cesar. 

This  verse  shows  still  more  clearly  that  the  ground  as- 
sumed by  Paul  in  that  before  it,  is  the  ground  of  his  own 
innocence,  not  merelj"  as  asserted  by  himself  but  as  judicially 
established.  He  indignantly  disclaims  a  base  desire  to  shun 
investigation  or  to  escape  any  punishment  of  which  he  may  be 
proved  worthy.  For  relates  to  this  disclaimer — 'I  am  not 
merely  seeking  to  shun  danger,  for  if,'  ifce.  ^  I  am  guiltyy 
the  same  technical  expression  used  in  v.  10,  although  here 
translated  by  a  different  phrase  {if  I  he  an  offinder),  which 
obscures  the  connection  to  the  English  reader.  If  I  have 
done,  etc.,  i  e,  if  I  am  proved  on  trial  to  have  done  so ;  if  such 
is  the  result  of  the  investigation  just  concluded,  then  Jdti  not 
refuse,  literally,  beg  off,  ask  to  he  exempted  as  a  favour  from 
the  punishment  wmch  I  deserve.  (Compare  the  less  emphatic 
use  of  the  same'verh'  in  Luke  14, 18. 19.  1  Tim.  4,  7.  5, 11. 
2  Tim.  2,  23.  Tit.  3, 10.  Heb.  12;  19.  25.)  If  tliere  be  none  of 
these  things,  1,  e.  if  their  charges  have  been  proved  already  to 
he  fi'ivolous  and  groundless.  This  is  really  equivalent  to  say- 
ing, since  they  have  been  proved  to  be  so,  the  conditional  ex- 
pression bwng  often  so  employed  in  Greek  (see  above,  on  4,  9. 
11,  IV.  23,  9.)  iVo  {one)  can  (i.  e.  lawfully)  deliver  me,  a  veiy 
inadequate  translation  of  the  Greek  verb,  which  means  to  do 
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a  fiivour,  or  bestow  a  gift  (see  above,  on  3, 14,  and  below,  on 
37,24),  and  sbonld  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense  here.  'If  I 
have  been  found  gmlty,  let  me  suffer,  without  fiirth'er  trial. 
If  I  have  not,  to  remand  me  to  their  bar  would  be  to  make  a 
present  of  me  to  my  enemies,  which  no  man,  no,  not  even  you, 
can  rightfully  or  justly  do.'  From  this  reply  of  Paul,  we 
leani  that  Festus,  although  not  unliiendly,  and  no  doubt  con- 
vinced of  hia  innocence,  had  made  a  gratuitous  and  dangerovia 
proposal,  simply  to'gratiiy  the  Jews,  by  conceding  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  at  most  a  matter  of 
mere  form.  By  this  proposal  he  betrayed  such  a  deficiency, 
either  of  judgment  or  of^  knowledge,  that  no  uprightness  of 
intention  or  amenity  of  temper  covud  have  made  the  cause  of 
the  Apostle  sale  so  long  as  it  was  under  his  control.  By  a 
prompt  and  unexpected  movement,  therefore,  he  removes  it 
instantly  beyond  the  reach,  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the 
governor  himself.  I  amtal  unto  Cesar,  or,  as  the  words 
primarily  signify,  Cesar  I  invoke,  the  same  verb  that  is  else- 
where used  to  denote  the  religious  invocation  of  our  Lord  by 
hia  disdplfis  (see  above,  on  2,  21.  7,59.  9,14.21.  22,16.)  The 
essential  meaning  may  be  that  of  calling  to  one's  aid,  invoking 
help,  either  in  prayer  to  a  superior  being,  or  by  appeal  to  a 
superior  tribunal.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  .people,  in  a 
body  or  as  represented  by  the  tribunes,  was  one  of  the  most 
valued  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  still  continued  to  be  so 
regarded,  even  after  the  supreme  judicial  power  of  the  people 
had  been  transferred  to  the  emperors.  Particular  importance 
was  attaclied  to  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  judgments  of 
provincial  mag^atratca.  According  to  ancient  writers,  no  de- 
lay or  written  form  was  requisite,  the  only  act  necessary  to 
arrest  the  judgment  being  the  utterance  of  the  word  Appello  ! 
The  magic  power  of  this  one  word  is  described  as  similar  to 
that  of  the  taiismanic  phrase,  Cims  Momanua  sum !  {See 
above,  on  16,  37.  21,25.)  Indeed  the  two  things  coincided, 
as  it  was  the  Roman  citizen,  and  not  the  mere  provincial  sub- 
ject of  the  empire,  who  could  thus  transfer  his  cause  from  any 
inferior  tribunal  to  that  of  the  Emperor  himself.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  citizenship,  therefore,  was  the  proridential  means 
of  saving  Paul,  at  this  critical  juncture,  not  only  from  the 
power  of  his  Jewish  foea,  but  also  from  the  weakness  of  his 
Roman  frienda.  For  it  will  now  be  seen,  that  while  in  v.  10 
ha  contrasts  the  Jewish  courta  with  that  of  Festus,  aa  the  re- 
presentative of  Roman  justice,  in  the  close  of  that  before  us,  he 
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ascends  ctgu  fi-om  the  bar  of  Festus  to  the  tribunal  of  his  lord 
and  master.  (Sec  below,  on  v.  2fi.) 

13.  Then  Festus,  when  ho  had  conferred  with  the 
council,  answered.  Hast  thou  appealed  unto  Cesar  ? 
unto  Cesar  shalt  thou  go. 

Having  conferred  (literally,  talked  or  spoken)  with  the 
council,  not  that  of  the  Jews,  which,  was  not  present  aa  a  body, 
and  is  never  so  described,  the  Greek  word  elsewhere  alwaya 
meaning. consultation,  Matt.  12, 14  not  excepted;  but  his  own 
assessors  or  advisers,  a  kind  of  local  court  or  jury,  who  assist- 
ed the  provincial  magistrates  in  their  judicial  functions.  The 
conference,  in  this  case,  was  occasioned  not  so  much  by  any 
donbt  or  difficulty  as  by  the  surprise  ivhich  Paul's  abrupt  ap- 
peal occasioned.  According  to  the  ancient  legal  books,  there 
were  some  excepted  cases,  in  which  the  right  of  appeal  was 
suspended  or  entirely  withheld ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
only  where  the  public  peace  or  safety  was  endangered  by  de- 
lay, as  when  a  pirate  or  insurgent  was  detected  in  the  very 
act.  However  this  may  be,  the  Procurator's  council  could 
see  no  gi-ound  for  refuMug  Paul's  appeal,  and  Festus  therefore 
entertains  it.  Hast  thou  invoked  (or  dj^ealed  to)  Gesar? 
may  be  also  read  affinnatively,  as  in  the  oldest  English  ver- 
sions and  the  best  modern  commentaiies,  thou  hast  appealed 
tcnlo  Cesar.  It  is  objected,  that  the  interrogative  construc- 
tion makes  the  clause  more  spirited  and  pointed ;  but  the  very 
argument  against  it  is,  that  it  imparts  to  this  reply  of  Festus  a 
flippant  and  sarcastic  tone,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to 
it.  Without  the  question,  the  words  simply  mean,  '  (As)  thou 
hast  appealed  to  Cesar,  unto  Cesar  thou  shalt  go,'  wnich  may 
have  been  the  customary  formula  in  granting  or  sustMning 
such  appeals.  By  this  decided  and  sagacious  step,  Paul,  act- 
ing under  the  divine  direction,  although  not  perhaps  entirely 
aware  of  what  was  to  ensue,  not  only  placed  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  vindictive  enemies,  but  secured  his  long  de- 
signed and  promised  mit  to  Rome.  (See  above,  on  19,  21.  23, 
II,  and  compare  Rom,  1, 15.) 

13.  And  after  certain  days  king  Agrippa  and  Ber- 
Tiice  came  unto  Cesarea  to  salute  Festus. 
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The  appeal  recorded  In  the  verse  preceduig  put  an  end  to 
all  judicial  process  against  Paul,  both  in  the  Jewish  and  the 
Roman  courts  of  Palestine.  It  might  have  seemed,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  no  further  opportunity  of  self-defence  or 
argumentative  appeal  to  his  own  nation.  And  yet  he  did  ap- 
pear once  more,  before  its  highest  representative,  and  there 
delivered  what,  in  some  respects,  is  the  most  characteristic 
and  compete  of  his  Apologies.  Tliis  singular  and  unexpected 
close  of  Paul's  extraordinary  mission  to  Judea  seemed  to  call 
for  explanation,  to  afford  which  is  Luke's  purpose  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter,  where  he  states  distinctly  the  appa^ 
rently  fortoitous  occasion  of  this  last  appearance.  After  cer- 
tain days,  literally,  some  Aays  having  intervened,  or  happened, 
come  to  pass,  between  (see  below,  on  2?,  9,  and  compare  Mark 
16,  1.)  Agri^a  tlie  Mng,  sometimes  called  Agrippa  the 
Second  or  Younger,  to  datinguish  him  from  his  ikther,  Agrip- 
pa the  First,  always  called  Herod  in  this  book,  whose  misera- 
ble deith  is  recorded  in  12,  23  above.  'When  that  event  took 
place,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
younger  Agrippa,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Rome,  was 
dissuaded  by  his  connsellors  fi-om  giving  to  a  yonth  of  seven- 
teen the  whole  dommion  of  his  father  (see  above,  on  12,  l), 
but  bestowed  upon  him  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  which  had 
belonged  to  his  uncle  Herod,  and  afterwards  gavis  him  the 
tetrarchate  of  liis  uncle  Philip,  and  certain  parts  of  Galilee 
and  Perea,  inth  the  royal  title.  To  this  was  eventually  added 
the  guardianship  of  the  temple,  the  keeping  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ments, and  the  right  of  nominating  the  High  Priest.  Here 
again  the  writer's  truthfulness  and  knowledge  of  his  subject 
arc  evinced  by  the  precision  and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
steers  through  all  these  complicated  changes  without  once 
coran^itting  even  an  anachronism  or  misnomer.  Three  times, 
in  the  coui-se  of  the  New  Testament  history,  we  find  a  Herod 
on  the  throne,  yet  always  with  some  variation  in  the  circum- 
stances, which  would  have  proved  a  snare  to  a  fictitious  writer. 
Thus  the  two  Aerippas  were  both  tings,  but  not  of  the  same 
kingdom,  the  femer  reigning  over  Judea,  while  the  son  was 
present  only  as  a  visitor,  and  the  province  was  again  annexed 
to  Svria  and  governed  by  a  Procurator  (see  above,  on  23,  23.) 
He  IS  represented  by  Josephus  as  a  zealous  Jew,  at  least  ex- 
ternally, and  even  in  the  lulmud  there  is  a  story  of  his  weep- 
ing at  the  pubhc  reading  of  the  law  forbidding  any  Gentile  to 
bear  rule  in  Israel,  whereupon  the  people"  cried  out  to  console 
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and  reassure  hiin.  According  to  Josephus,  he  was  not  re. 
garded  by  the  Jews  ■with  much  afifection  or  respect,  on  ac 
count  of  his  heathen  education  and  equivocal  position  hetween 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  was  afterwards  defined  by  his  ad- 
Lei'ing  to  the  Romans,  in  the  final  etrnggle  which  destroyed 
the  Jewish  church  and  commonwealth.  During  the  short  ad- 
ministration of  Festos,  he  and  Agrippa  were  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Jews,  occasioned  by  the  king's  erecting 
an  apartment  in  his  paJace  on  Mount  Zion,  from  which  he 
could  see  alt  that  passed  in  the  enclosure  of  the  temple,  even 
when  reclining  at  his  meals,  to  obstruct  which  view  the  people 
built  a  wall  betbre  his  windows.  This  dispute  was  carried  up 
to  Rome,  and  finally  decided  in  &vonr  of  the  people  through 
the  influence  of  Nero's  wife,  Popptea,  whom  Josephus  speaks 
of  as  devout,  that  is,  a  secret  or  avowed  adherent  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith.  All  this  was  subsequent  to  what  is  here  recorded ; 
for  we  find  Agrippa  paying  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  the 
newly  arrived  governor,  with  whom  he  may  have  been  ac- 
quainted formerly  at  Rome.  The  incestuous  marriages,  for 
which  the  Ilerods  were  proverbial,  ai'e  said  to  have  had  one 
example  in  the  case  of  this  Agrippa  and  his  eldest  sister  Ber- 
nice,  who  now  attended  him  to  Cesarea.  Her  first  husband 
was  her  nnele,  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  after  whose  death  she 
resided  with  Agrippa,  till,  in  order  to  avoid  reproach  and 
scandal,  she  persuaded  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  become  a 
Jew  and  marry  her,  which  he  did  for  the  sate  of  her  supposed 
wealth,  bat  afterwards  forsook  both  his  wife  and  his  religion, 
whereupon  she  returned  to  her  brother,  and  at  length  croivned 
her  infemoas  career  by  becoming  the  mistress  of  two  succes- 
sive Roman  Emperors,  fether  and  son,  Vespa^n  (so  says 
Tacitus)  and  Titus  (so  says  SuetoniusJ  With  such  repre- 
sentatives of  Judaism  long  resident  at  Rome,  it  is  no  wiinder 
that  tiie  poet  Juvenal,  in  one  of  his  most  bitter  and  severe 
allusions,  should  combine  the  sabbath  and  abstinence  from 
s'R'ine's  flesh  with  the  incest  of  Bemice  and  Agrippa,  as  char- 
acteristics of  the  race  and  the  religion.  This  odious  relation, 
as  a  key  to  Agrippa'a  moral  character,  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  suggested  by  the  prominence  here  given  to  Berniee,  with- 
out any  designation  of  her  rank  or  lineage.  That  these  cor- 
ruptions were  not  merely  personal,  but  tainted  tho  whole 
family,  may  be  inferred  from  the  description  previously  given 
of  Drnsiila,  a  younger  sister  of  the  two  here  mentioned.  (See 
ibovc,  on  i'*,  2i.)     Some  suppose  Agrippa's  visit  upon  this 
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occasion,  though  ostensibly  designed  to  welcome  Felix,  to 
have  had  some  reference  to  the  ease  of  Paul,  which  lie  may 
ha^e  regarded  as  belonging  to  his  own  jurisdiction  as  the 
guardian  of  the  temple  and  protector  of  the  Jews,  though  not 
the  civil  nder  of  Judea.  But  as  no  such  motive  is  suggested 
in  the  context,  and  as  both  Agiippa  and  Bemiee  paid  a  simi- 
lar visit  to  the  Procurator  Gessius  Floras,  it  is  better  to  ex- 
plain it  as  a  complimentary  attention,  or  perhaps  as  an  official 
recognition  of  the  Roman  sovereignty  by  the  successors  of  the 
native  kings. 

14.  And  when  they  had  been  there  many  days, 
Festus  declared  Paul's  cause  unto  the  king,  saying. 
There  is  a  certain  man  left  in  bonds  by  Felix  — 

When  {literally,  as,  or  while)  they  had  been  piterally,  leere 
pending  time)  there,  the  same  Greek  verb  that  is  used  above 
in  v.  6.  Many,  literally,  more,  i.  e,  more  than  one,  several,  a 
few  (see  above,  on  13, 31.  21, 10.  24, 17.)  Bedared  Paul's 
cause,  or  more  exactly,  stated  (or  referred)  the  (things)  con- 
eeming  Paul.  (Compare  the  use  of  the  same  verb  by  Paul 
himself,  Gal.  2,  2.)  The  idea  is  not  that  of  official  reference 
or  report,  but  rather  of  a  casual  colloquial  statement,  although 
Festns,  if  the  motive  afterwards  expressed  was  real,  may  have 
meditated  such  a  course  from  the  beginning.  This  narrative 
of  Festua  is  aa  near  to  that  of  Luke  as  would  be  natural  in 
such  a  case,  although  there  may  be  some  exaggerations  or  em- 
bellishments, as  we  shall  see  below.  In  bonds,  literally,  a 
prisoner,  or  imprisoned,  the  Greek  word  being  used  in  the 
classics  aa  an  adjective,  but  in  the  New  Testament  always  else- 
where as  a  noun  (see  above,  on  16,25.27.  23, 18,  and  compare 
Matt.  27, 15. 16.  Mark  IS,  6.)  In  Paul's  epistles,  written  dur- 
ing his  captivity,  he  uses  this  word  as  a  fiivourito  description 
of  himself  (see  Eph.  3, 1.  4, 1.  2  Tun.  1, 8.  Philem.  1,  9.) 

15.  About  whom,  when  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  the 
chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews  informed  (me), 
desiring  (to  have)  judgment  against  him. 

About  {concerning,  with  respect  to)  whom,  Ibeing  at  {or 
to,  i.  e.  havmg  previously  come  to)  Jerusalem.     Informed,  as 
in  v.  2  and  in  24,  1  above.     Desiring  to  have,  literally,  asking 
VOL.  !I. — 17* 
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(for  tliemselvcs),  the  same  verb  in  the  middle  voivie  employed 
above  in  v.  3.  The  expression  here  is  not  so  strong,  however, 
since  instead  of J'avour,  they  are  said  to  have  asked  Judgment, 
not  condemnation,  as  the  Greek  word  elsewhere  means  from 
its  connection  (see  below,  on  28,  4,  and  compare  2  Thess.  I,  9. 
Jade  J,  in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered  vengeance),  hat  jus- 
tice, i.  e.  a  fejr  trial,  which  was  the  pretext  of  the  application, 
as  appears  from  Lute's  account  of  it  (see  above,  on  vs.  3.  9.) 
They  desired  Paul's  condemnation,  no  doubt,  as  the  issue  of 
his  trial  at  their  bar ;  but  all  tliey  dared  to  ask  was  justice. 

10.  To  whom  I  answered.  It  is  not  the  manner  of 
the  Romans  to  dehver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he 
which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and 
have  hcense  to  answer  for  himself  concerning  the  crime 
kid  against  him. 

This  reply  is  altogether  different  from  that  in  v.  4,  where 
the  application  is  refused  from  mere  considerations  of  conven- 
ience. It  is  altogether  possible,  however,  that  both  answers 
were  returned,  and  that  Luke  has  chosen  to  record  each  only 
once.  Another  explanation  of  the  difference,  less  pleasing  in 
itself  and  less  creditable  to  Festus,  is  that  he  embellished  his 
statement  to  Agiippa,  by  relating  mrt  only  what  he  said  but 
what  he  might  Jiave  said  on  that  ooiasion.  The  reply  itself 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  true  and  honourable  testimony 
to  the  Roman  love  of  justice,  the  most  real  and  conspicuous 
of  the  national  virtues.  Manner  (or  custom)  is  a  feeble  repro- 
duction of  the  Greet  word  (e5os),  which,  in  reference  not  only 
to  the  Jews  (see  above,  on  6,  14.  15,  1.  21,21),  but  to  the 
Gentiles  (see  above,  on  10,  21),  would  necessaiily  suggest  the 
additional  ideas  of  established  law  and  religions  usage.  The 
practice  here  repudiated  was  to  the  Romans  both  Illegal  and 
in-eligious.  To  deliver,  as  a  gift,  or  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
othere,  the  same  expresrfon  that  occurs  above  in  v.  11,  and 
which  Festus  may  have  borrowed  from  Paul's  speech  on  that 
occaaon,  a  remark  admitting  of  a  wider  application  to  the 
whole  of  this  fine  Roman  sentiment,  for  which  the  judge  was 
very  possibly  indebted  to  the  prisoner  at  bis  bar.  To  die,  lit- 
erally, to  (or  for)  destruction  (or  perdition,  see  above,  on  8, 
UO)  ;  but  tJiese  words  are  not  found  in  the  oldest  copies,  and 
arc  therefore  omitted  by  the  latest  critics,  the  idea  being  cer- 
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taiiily  implied,  if  not  expressed,  He  which  is  accused,  or  more 
simply  and  exactly,  the  accused,  corresponding,  both  in  form 
and  sense,  to  the  aoeusers.  The  combination  of  the  singular 
and  plui'al  form  was  probaWy  suggested  by  the  case  in  hand, 
where  one  man  was  accused  by  many.  Face  to  face,  UteraUy, 
to  (his)  face,  i.  e.  before  him,  in  his  presence  (see  above,  on 
a,  13),  which  maybe  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  other 
phrase  (see  1  Cor.  13, 12,  and  compare  the  marginal  translation 
of  3  John  12.  3  John  14.)  License  to  answer  for  himself,  or 
more  exactly,  place  of  apology  (or  self -defence),  which  some 
take  literally  in  the  sense  of  a  place  where  "he  may  defend  him- 
self, but  most  interpreters  in  that  of  opportunity,  including  a  ' 
safRcient  spa^e  of  time.  (Compare  place  of  repentan/x,  Heb. 
12, 17,  andthe  corresponding  Latin  phrase,  poenitentiae  locus, 
used  by  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny.)  The  crime  laid  against 
him  is  in  Greek  a  single  word  meaning  charge  or  accusation, 
as  explained  above  (on  23,  29.) 

17.  Therefore,  when  they  were  come  hither,  with- 
out any  delay,  on  the  morrow,  I  sat  on  the  judgment 
seat,  and  commanded  the  man  to  be  brought  forth. 

When  they  were  come  hither,  literally,  they  having  come 
together  here,  i.  e.  at  Cesarea,  in  obedience  to  the  order  here 
omitted  but  before  recorded  (see  above,  on  v.  S.)  Without 
any  delay,  literally,  making  no  delay  ^r  pos^onement),  a 
noun  corresponding  to  the  verb  used  above  (in  24,  22)  of 
Felix,  to  whose  gratuitous  procrastination  there  may  here  be 
a  complacent  reference,  though  true  in  feet,  as  the  testimony 
of  Festus  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Luke  himself  (see  above,  on 
V.  6.)  Sitting  (or  having  sat  down)  on  the  bench  (or  judg- 
ment-seat, tribunal,  see  above,  on  vs.  6.  10),  I  commanded 
the  man  to  he  brought  {in  or  forth,  i.  e.  from  the  prison,  as 
suppUcd  by  the  translators.) 

18.  Against  whom  when  the  accusers  stood  up, 
they  brought  none  accusation  of  such  things  as  I  sup- 
posed— 

Against  whom,  literally,  abottt  whom,  which  may  either 
mean,  concerning  whom,  as  in  the  last  clause  of  v.  16,  or  have 
its  primary  and  local  sense,  around  him  standing,  an  idea  be- 
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fore  expressed  by  a  verb  compounded  witb  this  same  prepoM. 
tion  (see  above,  on  v.  7.)  This  construction  is  now  commonly 
preferred,  as  it  connects  the  first  words  of  the  verse  together 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  scene  more  lively  by  deecrib. 
ing  the  accusers  not  as  standing  merely,,  but  as  standing  or 
gathering  around  the  accused.  Ifone,  as  an  adjective  directly 
coupled  with  a  nonn,  belongs  to  old  English  usage,  the  modem 
direct,  in  all  such  cases,  substituting  no.  (Other  examples  of 
the  old  form  may  be  seen  in  Deut.  28, 66.  Mic.3,11.  iCor.lO, 
32.  1  Tim.  5, 14.)  Of  sicch  things  as  (or  those  things  which) 
J  supposed  (surmised,  suspected,  or  conjectured),  implying  a 
want  of  clear  and  definite  knowledge  (see  above,  on  13,  25, 
and  below,  on  27,  2?.)  Festus  here  refers,  no  doubt,  to  that 
which  Gallio  expressly  named  upon  a  like  occasion  (see  above, 
on  18,  14),  namely,  legal  or  moral  wrong,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  error  of  opinion.  The  resemblance  between  these 
two  speeches,  although  not  so  great  as  to  impair  their  individ- 
uality, is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  simi- 
larity of  circumstances,  both  the  governors  in  question  being 
strangers  er  new  comers,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
Jews'  religion. 

19.  But  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their 
own  superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead, 
whom  Paul  affimied  to  be  aUve. 

Questions,  the  plural  of  the  word  employed  bjy  Gallio,  in 
18,  15,  and  there  explained.  Against  him,  literaUy,  to  or  at 
him,  as  the  person  whom  they  charged  with  heresy,  the  pre- 
position sigm^ng  not  hostihty  directly,  but  the  object  of  ad- 
dress or  controversy  (see 'above,  on  11,  2.)  0/  (aboat,  con- 
cerning, as  in  V.  1 6)  tTteir  men  religion,  an  equivocal  expression, 
upon  which  the  speaker  and  the  hearers  were  at  liberty  to  put 
their  own  construction,  as  denoting  either  piety  or  supersti- 
tion. It  is  a  kindred  word  to  that  emp!oyed!^in  the  exordium 
of  Paul's  discom-se  at  Athens  (see  above,  on  17,  22)  and  there 
explained.  From  the  use  of  tnis  word  (in  the  sense  of  super- 
stition) it  has  been  inferred  that  Agrippa  could  not  be  a  Jew, 
or  Festus  would  not  have  insulted  bim  so  gro^ly.  But  the 
argument  is  all  the  other  way,  to  wit,  that  as  we  know  Agrippa 
to  have  been  a  Jew  (see  above,  on  v.  13,  and  below,  on  26,  3 
27),  thi;  word  must  at  least  admit  of  a  good  sense.     That  this 
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Kieech  is  not  copied  from  the  speech  of  Gallio,  is  apparent 
from  the  circumstaiice  that  frhile  the  latter  uses  terma  of  gen- 
eral description  {words  and  names  and  law),  Festna  fastens  on 
a  single  question,  that  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  describes 
it  just  as  might  have  been  expected  fi-om  a  Roman  of  good 
sense,  but  not  acqaEunted  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  or  the 
Christian  doctrines.  The  transition  from  the  general  to  the 
special  statement  of  the  points  at  issue  is  indicated  by  the  atid 
— 'about  their  own  religion  and  (especially)  about  one  (or  a 
certain)  Jesus  (now)  dead  (or  a  certain  deceased  Jesus),  whom 
Paul  affi.rmed  (or  solemnly  declared,  the  same  verb  as  in  24^ 
9j  to  live  (i,  e.  to  be  alive),  which  may  either  mean  to  live  stiU 
(i.  e.  not  to  have  died),  or  to  live  again  (i.  e.  to  liave  revived 
or  risen  from  the  dead.)  The  very  ambiguity  of  this  expres- 
sion corresponds  no  doubt  to  the  precise  state  of  the  speaker's 
mind  on  this  perplexing  and  confounding  subject,  as  he  prob- 
ably was  not  aware  precisely  what  Paul  meant  beyond  the 
general  assertion  that  the  man  in  question  was  alive.  The 
charge  of  scornful  and  incredulous  misrepresentation,  brought 
by  some  of  the  old  writers  E^ainst  this  description  of  the  con- 
troverted question,  is  at  variance  with  what  we  know  besides 
of  Festus,  and  for  less  natural  in  this  connection  than  the  view 
just  taken  of  the  passage,  as  exhibiting  precisely  the  impres- 
sion likelj-  to  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  even  an  intelligent 
and  candid  heathen,  by  the  complicated  issues  of  the  contro- 
versy between  Jews  and  Christians.  This  character  of  truth- 
fulness is  made  more  striking  by  the  fact  that  the  specific 
point,  which  Festus  singles  out  in  his  description  of  the  charges 
against  Paul,  is  precisely  that  which  Paul  makes  even  strangely 
prominent  in  his  own  discourses  (see  above,  on  23,  6.  24, 16, 
16,  and  below,  on  26,  6-8.)  The  more  inexplicable  this  pro- 
ceeding upon  Paol's  part  may  as  yet  appear,  the  more  sui'pris- 
ing  is  the  strict  fidehty  with  which  it  is  reproduced  by  Festus, 
to  whom  it  must  have  been  still  more  enigmatical,  and  whose 
aocoimt  of  it  is  therefore  a  strong  proof  of  authenticity  and 
genuineness  in  the  record.  Besides  the  points  of  similarity 
and  difference  between  the  words  of  Gallio  and  Festus,  they 
may  also  be  compared  with  those  of  Claudius  Lysiaa  in  bis  let- 
ter to  Felix  (see  above,  on  23,  29),  where  the  same  natural 
perplexity  ajmears,  but  with  more  reference  to  practical  than 
speculative  difficulties,  and  with  a  more  negative  description 
of  the  "  questions,"  as  involving  no  offence  deserving  death, 
nr  even  imprisoimient. 
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20.  And  because  I  doubted  of  su(!h  manner  of 
questions,  I  asked  (him)  whether  he  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  be  judged  of  these  matters. 

Secause  I  doubted,  literally,  being  at  a  loss,  perplexed, 
confounded  (see  above,  on  2,  12,  where  the  etymology  and 
usage  of  the  Greek  verb  are  explamed.)  The  marginal  ver- 
sion of  the  next  words  {how  to  inquire  hereof)  ia  probably 
nearer  to  the  sense  of  the  original  than  that  given  in  the  text, 
though  both  are  paraphrases  rather  than  translations.  Setng 
perplexed  (or  at  a  loss)  as  to  the  inqutrp  about  these  (things), 
1.  e.  how  such  matters  could  be  judicially  investigated.  The 
word  here  rendered  inquiry  is  a  cognate  form  to  that  so  often 
rendered  question  (see  above,  on  15,  2.  18, 15.  23,  29,  and  be- 
low, on  26,  3),  but  with  a  difference  of  termination  (^^tjjo-is  and 
i;^n)/ux),  regarded  by  the  best  Greek  philologists  as  expressing 
two  distinguishable  shades  of  meaning,  namely,  the  subject 
and  the  act  of  disputation.  The  questions  mentioned  in  v.  19 
were  themselves  perplexing  to  the  mind  of  Festus ;  but  the 
particular  peiplexity,  of  which  he  here  complains,  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  method  of  inquiry  or  investigation.  '  Being  doubt- 
ful how  such  questions  could  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry 
in  a  court  of  justice.'  This  seems  a  natural  and  reasonable 
ground  for  wishing  to  transfer  the  case  to  Jewish  hands ;  but 
It  is  not  found  in  Luke's  account  of  what  was  said  on  this  oc- 
casion, which  ascribes  the  Procurator's  proposition  to  a  very 
different  motive  (see  above,  on  v.  9.)  Nor  is  any  such  reason 
presupposed  or  recognized  in  Paul's  reply,  which  treats  the 
proposition  as  unreasonable  and  unMr,  and  makes  it  the  occa- 
sion of  his  oivn  appeal.  From  all  this  it  is  probable  that  Fes- 
tus, Uke  too  many  men  in  similar  circumstances,  instead  of 
simply  stating  what  he  said  before,  avails  himself  of  what  has 
since  occurred  to  him  upon  reflection,  and  improves  the  logic 
of  hia  speech  at  the  expense  of  its  historical  exactness.  He 
origmally  made  the  proposition,  as  Luke  tells  us,  to  conciliate 
the  Jews,  but  afterwards  excogitated  reasons  of  a  higher  kind, 
by  which  it  might  be  plausibly  supported.  Such  variations 
may  be  made  almost  unconsciously,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
adduced  as  piroofe  of  mala  fides  or  malus  animus,  although 
they  may  evince,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  a  greater  care  for 
one's  own  credit  than  for  truth  or  for  the  interests  of  others. 
These  {things)  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and 
latest  critics ;  the  i-eceived  text  is  this,  in  the  singular  num- 
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bor,  whicli  in  Greek  may  bo  either  masculine  or  neuter,  this 
(man),  I.  e.  Jesus,  whose  life  or  death  was  in  dispute,  or  this 
(thing),  i,  e.  this  whole  matter  or  affair,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  thing  with  the  plural  reading.  lasTcedhim  (litei-ally, 
sai4)  if  (or  whether)  he  would  go,  not  an  auxiliary  tense  but 
two  distinct  verbs,  whether  Ae  desired  {or  was  willing)  to  go. 
(See  above,  on  17,  20.  18,13.  19,30.  22,S0.  23,28;  andfbr 
the  like  use  of  a  different  verb,  on  7,  28.  39.  10,10.  14,13. 
16,3.  17,18.  19,33.  24,6.)  Bo,  depart,  or  journey,  a  verb 
implying  distance  and  removal  (see  above,  on  v.  12.)  Judged, 
tried,  put  on  trial  (see  above,  on  vs.  9. 10.)  Of  (about,  con- 
cerning) these  (things),  or  about  these  questions,  which  to 
Festus  were  so  puzzEng  and  insei-utable.  The  impression  nat- 
urally made  by  this  whole  statement  must  have  been,  that 
Paul  had  not  been  tried  at  all  since  Festus  came  into  the  prov- 
ince, but  had  stubbornly  refused  to  be  so,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  it  had  appealed  to  Cesar.  But  this  Impression  is  to  us 
corrected  by  the  narrative  of  Luke  himself,  from  which  we 
learn  that  it  was  after  Paul  had  been  accused  and  heard  in  his 
defence  by  Festus,  with  an  utter  failure,  on  the  part  of  hia  ac- 
cusers, to  substantiate  their  charges,  that  the  governor  had 
asked  him  to  be  tried  agmn  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  gratui- 
tous and  dangerous  proposal,  whether  made  ignorantly  or  in- 
sidiously, Paul  was  obliged  to  escape  by  suddenly  appealing 
to  the  Emperor.  Whatever  impression  this  misstatement  may 
have  made  upon  Agrippa,  it  has  not  been  without  effect  on 
some  interpreters,  lAo  seem,  to  take  their  views  of  Paul's  case 
rather  from  what  Festus  asserts  here  than  from  what  Luke  re- 
lates in  vs.  7—12  above. 

21.  But  when  Paul  had  appealed  to  be  reserved 
unto  the  hearing  of  Augustus,  I  commanded  him  to  be 
kept  till  I  might  send  him  to  Cesar. 

Paul  appealing  (or  having  appealed)  to  be  reserved  (or 
kept)  seems  at  first  an  incongruous  construction  ;  but  the  first 
verb  really  includes  the  sense  of  claiming,  which  would  here 
be  perfectly  appropriate.  He  appealed  {and  thereby  virtually 
claimed)  to  be  reserved,  etc.  faring  (margin,  Judgment)  la 
in  Greek  diagnosis,  a  term  still  employed  in  medicine  to  wg 
nify  the  critical  discrimination  of  d^easea,  but  applied  more 
widely  in  the  classics  to  any  discriminating  judgment  or  deci- 
sion.    (For  the  usage  of  the  primitive  or  cognate  verb,  see 
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above,  on  23, 15.  24,  22.)  Augustus,  like  the  Greek  word 
which  it  here  translates,  is  properly  an  adjective  denoting  ven- 
erable, reverend,  august.  It  is  strictly  a  religions  title,  and 
describes  its  subject  as  entitled  to  diviue  honours,  in  which 
sense  it  was  idolatrously  given  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  peo- 
ple to  Octavian  Caesar,  the  first  Emperor,  from  whom  it  was 
mherited  by  his  successors,  as  an  official  title  or  description. 
It  is  here  applied  to  Nero,  not  by  Paul,  who  uses  only  the  fam- 
ily name  Cesar  (see  above,  en  vs.  8.  10.  11,  and  compare 
Phil.  4,  23),  but  by  Festus,  not  as  a  mere  honorary  title,  but 
no  doubt  in  its  highest  and  moat  heathenish  acceptation,  though 
he  also  uses  the  less  flattering  name  in  this  same  sentence.  To 
be  Tcepty  another  tense  of  the  verb  rendered  in  the  preceding 
clause,  to  be  reserved,  both  suggesting  the  additional  idea  of 
being  watched  or  guarded  (see  above,  on  v.  4,  and  on  12,5.6, 
16,  23.  24, 23.)  ifntil  (the  time  when  or  at  whicli)  I  might 
(should  or  could)  send  him  to  Cesar.  The  delay  referred  to 
might  have  reference  to  legal  forms  required  in  such  eases,  or 
to  miiitai-y  orders  for  the  escort  of  the  prisoner,  or  to  an  op- 
portunity of  safe  and  speedy  passage  from  Jtidea  into  Italy, 
The  interval,  however,  was  not  probably  a  long  one  (see  be- 
low, on  27,  1.) 

32.  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  I'estus,  I  would  also 
heai-  the  man  myself.  To-morrow,  said  he,  thou  shalt 
hear  him. 

Would  hear,  like  would  go  in  v.  20,  is  not  a  compound 
tense  of  one  verb,  as  in  English,  bnt  a  phrase  consistmg  of 
two  distinct  and  independent  verbs,  the  lirst  of  which  means 
to  desire  (or  wish),  and  is  hero  in  the  indicative  imperfect 
form.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  ver^on,  therefore, 
would  be,  I  desired  (or  I  was  wishing),  ivith  respect  to  past 
time,  more  or  less  remote.  Some  accordingly  explain  it  as 
referring  to  a  wish  excited  in  Agrippa's  mind  while  listening 
to  FestuH  ('I  was  wishing  just  now  that  I  could  myself  hear 
him  >) ;  others  to  a  wish  of  earlier  date  and  longer  standing 
('  I  desia'ed  to  hear  him  long  ^o,'  or  '  before  I  came  upon  this 
visit'),  which  might  then  be  understood  as  implymg  that  he 
came  at  least  in  part  for  this  purpose.  This  construction  is 
especially  preferred  by  those  who  think  it  not  nnlikely  that 
Agrippa  came  to  Cesarea,  with  a  view  to  claim  at  least  con- 
current jurisdiilion  ii-ith  the  Procurator  over  Paul's  case,  as 
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that  of  a  native  Jew,  and  as  such  under  his  protection  and 
control  (but  see  above,  on  v,  13.)  Most  interpretei-s,  however, 
and  especially  the  most  exact  philologiete  of  modern  times, 
explain  the  Greek  verb,  like  the  sJmUar  imperfect  used  by 
Paul  in  Rom.  9,  3,  as  the  indirect  expression  of  a  present  wish, 
correctly  rendered  in  the  English  version.  The  nice  distinc- 
tion in  Greek  usage,  as  explamed  by  these  anthorities,  is  that 
the  present  tense  would  have  represented  the  result  as  de- 
pendent on  the  speaker's  mil  (as  in  Rom,  1, 13.  16, 19,  1  Cor. 
16,  7.  1  Tim,  3, 8) ;  the  imperfect  with  the  qualifying  particle 
(at)  would  have  meant,  Icoiddwuh  (but  I  do  not) ;  whereas 
tliis  precise  form  is  expressive  of  an  actual  and  present  wish, 
but  subject  to  the  will  of  others, '  I  could  wish,  if'  it  were  pro- 
pel', or  if  you  have  no  objection.'  This  courteous  suggestion 
or  request  is  promptly  responded  to  by  Festus,  who  was  no 
doubt  glad  of  such  important  aid  in  settling  this  vexatious 
question.  The  dramatic  movement  of  the  sentence  is  still 
more  marked  in  two  of  the  oldest  extant  manuscripts,  which 
omit  the  verb  affj(?in  the  first  clause,  and  its  subject  or  nomi- 
native (6  8«)  in  the  last  clause. 

23.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  Agrippa  was  come, 
and  Bemice,  with  great  pomp,  and  was  entered  into 
the  place  of  hearing,  with  the  chief  captains,  and  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  city,  at  I"estus'  commandment  Paul 
was  brought  forth. 

On  the  morrow,  a  Bivourite  expression  in  this  book,  though 
not  always  uniform  in  English,  being  sometimes  rendered  the 
next  day.  (Compare  10,  9.  23.  24.  20,  V.  23,  30.  23,  33,  with 
14,  20,  21,  8,  and  v.  6  above,  in  all  which  places  the  original 
expression  is  the  same.)  A^rippa  liaving  come  (or  coming) 
and  Beniiee,  again  named  as  his  companion,  and  ag^n  with- 
out describing  her  relation  to  him,  perhaps  for  the  reason  be- 
fore hinted  (see  above,  on  v.  13.)  With  great  pomp,  literally, 
much  fantasy,  a  Greek  word  current  in  old  English,  in  the 
restiicted  sense  of  fancy,  which  is  really  contracted  from  it, 
but  in  ancient  usage  meaning  show,  display,  parade,  pomp,  as 
it  is  here  correctly  rendered.  This  might  be  notliing  more 
than  the  usual  and  necessary  state  maintiuned  by  royal  per- 
sonages, as  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  their  rank ;  but 
most  interpreters  suppose  it  to  be  here  recorded  in  the  way 
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of  eeixsiire,  as  a  needless  and  excessive  ostentation,  throwing 
light  upon  the  character  of  these  two  persons,  and  made 
doubly  odious  by  their  mutual  relation  and  by  the  local  cir- 
cumstance, that  this  display  was  made  almost  upon  the  very 
spot  where  their  father,  a  few  years  before,  waa  smitten  by  an 
angel  and  devoured  by  worms,  for  the  indulgence  of  a  pride 
very  similar  to  that  supposed  to  be  here  charged  upon  his 
children.  (See  above,  on  12, 21-23.)  Enteeed,  literally,  coming 
in,  a  compound  form  of  the  verb  coming  in  the  first  clause. 
Place  of  hearing  is  in  Greek  a  single  word,  not  used  by  the 
ancient  classics,  and  supposed  to  have  been  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  Latin  auditorium,  which  properly  means  any 
place  of  hearing,  such  as  a  lecture-room  or  court-room ;  but 
as  this  last  usage,  even  of  the  Latin  word,  did  not  become 
fixed  till  the  second  century,  its  Greek  equivalent  most  proba- 
bly denotes,  not  a  place  constantly  appropriated  to  this  use, 
but  one  appointed  for  the  present  occasion,  no  doubt  an  apart- 
ment of  the  Praetorium  in  Cesarea  (see  above,  on  23,  35.) 
The  other  persons  mentioned  were  probably  invited  to  give 
eclat  to  the  audience,  which  in  this  respect  was  therefore  the 
most  brilliant  and  imposing  of  all  Paul's  appearances.  Chief 
captains,  chiharcbs,  commanders  of  a  thousand  men,  i.  e.  of 
cohorts  (see  above,  on  10. 1.  21, 31),  fiveof  which,as  Jose^phus 
mentions  twice,  were  stationed  at  Cesarea,  as  the  political 
capital  of  the  pro\Tnce.  PrincipcA  men,  lltei-ally,  men  by  {way 
of)  eminence  {or  prominence),  the  prominent  or  leading  men 
of  Cesai-ea,  whether  ex  o^ffido  or  as  private  citizens. 

24.  And  Pestus  said.  King  Agrippa,  and  a]I  men 
which  are -here  present  with  us,  ye  see  this  man,  about 
whom  all  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  have  dealt  with 
me,  both  at  Jenisalem  and  (also)  here,  crying  that  he 
ought  not  to  live  any  longer. 

For  the  information  of  the  strangers  present,  and  perhaps 
to  justify  the  singular  occurrence  of  what  seemed  to  be  an- 
other trial  ailer  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  Festus 
opens  the  assembly  witli  an  explanatory  statement  of  the  pre- 
vious proceedings  and  of  his  own  desi^  in  this.  King  Agrip- 
pa (in  the  oiigmal,  Agrippa  ICing)  is  first  addressed  by  name, 
as  the  highlit  in  rank  of  the  spectators,  and  the  one  for  whose 
gratification  this  assembly  had  been  redly,  though  not  perhaps 
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ostenmbij,  convened.  And  (M  the  men  (or  gentlemen)  present 
with  us  {here  is  supplied  by  the  translators.)  Jlernice,  althongh 
present,  is  not  named,  because  a  woman  could  not  be  consid- 
ered as  taking  part  in  judicial  bumnras,  without  a  violation  both 
of  Oriental  and  Roman  usage.  Ye  see,  behold,  survey,  con- 
template  aa  a  strange  sight  (see  above,  on  7,  56.  8, 13,  10,  II. 
17, 16),  or  imperatively,  see,  behold  (the  man  of  whom  you 
have  so  often  heai-d.)  All  the  multitude  (or  mass,  see  above, 
on  2, 6.  6,2.  15,30.  23,  7)  may  be  either  a  hyperbole,  relating 
to  the  priests  and  elders,  or  a  reference  to  some  popular  move- 
ment not  recorded  elsewhere,  although  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  known  facts  of  the  case,  and  with  the  habits  of  the 
people  at  Jerusdem  (see  above,  on  21,  36.)  Dealt  with  me, 
applied  to  me,  petitioned  me,  a  Greek  verb  originally  meaning 
to  fell  in  with  or  encounter,  then  to  meet,  confer,  convei'se, 
negotiate,  intercede,  either  for,  as  in  every  other  pla«e  where  it 
occurs  (Rom.  8,  27,  34.  11,  2.  Heb.  7,  25),  or  against  a  person, 
as  in  this  place.  Crying,  shouting,  and  thereby  sliowing  the 
passionate  excitement  under  which  they  acted.  Sere,  at  Ce- 
sarea,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem, 
of  which  we  read  in  vs.  5. 17  above.  As  no  popular  commo- 
tion is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  there,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  even  what  is  said  in  the  preceding  clause  has  reference  to 
the  Sanhedrim  and  not  to  the  rabble  at  Jerusalem. 

25.  But  when  I  found  that  he  had  committed 
nothing  worthy  of  death,  aiid  that  he  himself  hath 
appealed  to  Augustus,  1  have  determined  to  send  him. 

When  I  found,  literally,  aj^ehending,  ascertaining,  or 
perceiving  (see  above,  on  4, 13,  10,  34)  him,  to  have  done 
nothing  worthy  of  death,  another  proof  that  Paul  had  actual- 
ly been  tried  before  Festus,  ifrhen  tne  latter  made  the  proposi- 
tion which  occawoned  his  appeal  (see  above,  on  vs.  7.  8.  20) ; 
for  on  what  other  ground  could  Festus  here  assert  his  inno- 
cence ?  Had  Festus  promptly  acted  on  the  strong  conviction 
here  expressed,  by  settmg  Paul  at  liberty,  the  latter  could 
have  no  pretext  for  appealing.  It  was  because  Festus,  though 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  instead  of  giving  judgment  in  his 
favour,  weakly  and  unreasonably  asked  him  to  submit  to  a 
new  trial,  at  another  and  most  prejudiced  tribunal ;  it  was 
therefore  that  Paul  found  himself  compelled  to  gain  deliver- 
ance from  both  by  an  assertion  of  his  civil  rights.    This  (man) 
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himself  having  appealed  to  Uesar,  from  what  decision,  or  for 
what  cause,  Fcatua  carefully  abstains  from  saying,  either  here 
or  in  his  previous  and  private  statement  of  the  case  to  Agrip- 
pa.  J  determined  to  send  Mm,  not  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  ■wifl, 
or  even  by  a  peremptory  act  of  judgment,  which  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  ClreeK  verb  (see  above,  on  3, 13.  4, 19.  15, 19. 
20, 16.  21,  25),  but  I  came  to  this  conclusion,  I  was  satisfied 
hat  this  was  the  true  course,  as  it  was  in  feet  the  only  one 
icft  to  his  discretion  (see  above,  on  v,  12.)  Before  proceeding 
to  the  next  verse,  it  is  indispensable  to  get  a  just  view  of  the 
painful  and  embarrassing  position,  to  which  Festus  had  re- 
duced himself  by  a  vacillatmg  and  time-seiwing  policy.  Here 
was  a  man  who  had  been  tried  before  him  (see  above,  on  vs. 
7.  8),  with  an  utter  fidlure,  on  the  part  of  his  a^icusers,  to  sub- 
stantiate their  charges,  as  the  governor  himself  admits  in  this 
verse.  He  was  therefore  virtually  though  not  formally  ac- 
quitted, and  his  appeal  was  not  from  a  decision  in  his  fiivour, 
which  would  be  absurd,  but  from  the  Procurator's  failing  or 
refusing  to  pronounce  snob  a  decision,  unless  Paul  would  sub- 
mit to  a  new  trial  at  Jerusalem. 

3G.  Of  whom  I  iiave  no  certain  thing  to  write  unto 
my  lord.  Wherefore  I  have  brought  him  fortli  before 
you,  and  specially  before  thee,  O  king  Agrippa,  that, 
after  examination  had,  I  might  have  somewhat  to 
write. 

Having  seen  the  fiilse  position  in  which  Festus  had  been 
placed  by  his  attempt  to  please  the  Jews  instead  of  acting  on 
hisoivn  sense  of  justice  and  conviction  of  Paul's  innocence,  we 
come  now  to  his  own  disguised  confession  of  the  en-or  into 
which  he  had  thus  fellen.  Of  (about,  concerning)  whom  (as 
in  V.  24)  anp  (thing)  safe  (infallible  or  certain,  see  above,  on 
2,  86.  6,  23,  16,  23.  24,  21,  34.  22,  30)  to  Krite  unto  the  Lord 
I  have  not;  wherefore  (for  the  reason  just  aswgned,  that  he 
had  nothing  definite  or  certain  to  report)  Ihrought  him  forth 
{or  forward)  before  you,  and  espeemUp  before  t?^  {as  a  judge, 
which  idea  ia  suggested  by  the  Greek  preposition,  as  in  v.  9, 
and  iu  23,  SO.  24,  8. 1 9.  20.)  Not  that  Agrippa  was  to  be  a 
real  judge  in  this  ease,  or  could  possibly  decide  it  after  the 
prisoner's  appeal  to  Nero ;  but  by  acting  just  as  if  he  could 
do  this,  ha  might  relieve  the  governor  from  some  perplexity. 
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That  tlie  inquest  (or  examiriaiiori)  having  taken  place,  I 
might  Tia-oe  somewhat  to  write  {or  according  to  the  latest 
critics,  h<ive  what  I  may  %orite.)  Tbis  piaueible  address,  with- 
out directly  violating  truth,  is  suited,  and  was  probably  in- 
tended, to  convey  lie  false  impression,  that  the  governor's 
embarrassment  arose  entirely  from  Ms  ignorance  of  Jewish 
usages  and  doctrines,  and  could  therefore  be  removed  by  the 
assistance  of  a  person  so  well  stilled  in  all  such  matters,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  exalted  in  podtitfn,  as  tbe  ting  Agrippa. 
But  this  embarrassment,  though  real  when  the  cause  tirst 
came  before  him,  must  have  been  removed  in  a  gi-eat  measure 
by  the  trial  spoken  of  in  vs.  8. 9,  or  he  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced Paul  guiltless,  as  he  does  in  v,  25,  The  real  difficulty 
of  his  present  situation  lay  in  the  necessity  of  senduig  Paul  to 
Rome,  because  he  had  himself  neglected  to  perform  his  duty, 
and  was  therefore  utterly  unable  to  report  the  case  to  STero 
without  self-crimination,  unless  something  should  occur  in  this 
mock-trial  or  rehearsal  of  the  one  before  the  Emperor,  to  put  a 
new  face  on  the  whole  affair,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  indidged 
some  vague  and  groundless  expectation.  The  Lwd  (or  Mas- 
(er)  in  this  verse  is  not  a  synonyme  for  sov^eign,  in  the  ordi- 
nary secular'  or  civil  sense,  but  like  Augustus  (see  above,  on 
V.  21),  a  religious  or  idolatrous  description  of  the  Emperor  as 
a  divme  person  (see  above,  qa  34,  2.)  There  is  here  a  strong 
proof  of  the  writer's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fiuits  to 
which  he  even  incidentally  alludes,  or  rather  of  the  absolute 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  reported  what  was  said  by  othei's, 
in  the  circumstance  that  this  very  title  {Dominus)  had  been 
in^gnantly  rejected  by  Augustus,  and  in  imitation  of  him  by 
Tiberius,  but  afterwards  accepted  by  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
and  exacted  by  Nero,  to  whom  Festus  here  applies  it.  (For 
kindi-ed  arguments  derived  from  the  right  use  of  the  titles 
correspondmg  to  proconsul,  Mng,  etc.,  see  above,  on  13,  7, 
IT,  7.  19,  38.) 

27.  Tor  it  seemetli  to  me  -uiircasonable  to  send  a 
prisoner,  and  not  withal  to  signify  the  crimes  (laid) 
against  Mm. 

XfnreasonaUe  might  perhaps  be  still  more  exactly  rendered 
irrational,  absurd,  something  not  only  unbecoming  or  impro- 
per, hat  a  suitable  subject  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  This 
Strong  expression,  which  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  such 
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an  error  if  arising  from  mere  ignorance  of  Jewish  lairs,  be- 
trays  a  secret  consciousness  that  he  had  played  the  fool,  aa 
well  as  felled  in  duty,  by  allowing  Paul  to  take  advantage  of 
his  weakness  and  escape  from  his  control  before  he  had  passed 
judgment  in  the  case,  and  while  he  was  gratuitously  urging  a 
new  trial,  with  the  risk  of  an  unrighteous  condemnation, 
merely  because  the  Jews  desired  it,  though  convinced  by 
what  had  passed  already  in  his  presence,  that  the  prisoner  was 
guiltless  of  the  capital  offence  with  which  he  had  been  charged 
(see  above,  on  v.  25.)  It  is  very  probable  that  Festus  would 
have  forced  Paul  to  submit  to  a  new  trial  at  Jerusalem,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him,  but  simply  to  gain  favour 
with  the  Jews,  if  such  coercion  had  been  in  his  power.  But 
from  this  the  Apostle  was  dehvered  by  his  civitas  or  citizen- 
ship, which  enabled  him,  by  one  decisive  act,  to  overleap  the 
heads  both  of  the  High  Priest  and  the  Procurator  into  the 
presKice  of  the  Emperor  himself.  To  this,  no  doubt,  he  was 
divinely  guided,  as  the  providential  means,  not  only  of  pro- 
longed _  life  and  of  safe  escape  from  Palestine  after  he  had 
done  his  errand,  but  also  of  a  final  apostolical  appearance  at 
the  bar  of  Nero  (see  below,  on  28, 30.  31.)  To  send  (literally, 
sending)  a  prisoner,  and  not  withal  (literally,  not  aho)  to  re- 
port (or  signify,  but  not  in  the  same  sense  as  in  11,  28  above) 
the  charges  (Uterally,  causes,  grounds,  of  punishment  or  prose- 
cntion,  aa  in  v.  18)  against  him  {laid  is  introduced  by  the 
translators.) 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

This  division  of  the  text  contains  Paul's  fifth  Apology,  tiie  one 
before  Agrippa,  representing  both  the  Jewish  and  uie  Roman 
power,  at  whose  joint  tribunal  the  Apostle  recapitulates  or 
sums  up  his  defence,  thereby  closing  his  extraordinary  mission 
to  the  Holy  Land  with  another  attempt  to  gain  his  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh.  The  chapter  requires  and  admits  of  no 
division  beyond  that  affoi-ded  by  the  progress  of  the  argument 
or  drift  of  the  discourse.  Being  called  on  by  Agi'ippa  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  expresses  satisfaction  at  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  before  one  so  familiar  with  all  Jewish  matters  (1-3). 
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Tfien  referring  to  his  early  Pharisaic  life,  as  well  known  to  the 
Jews,  he  points  ont  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  his 
old  associates  now  accused  him  of  believing  theii-  oivn  doc- 
trines (4-8).  Then  resuming  his  narrative,  he  paints  in  the 
strongest  colours  his  own  persecuting  agency,  with  aggravate 
ing  circumstances  not  recorded  elsewhere  (9-11).  This  is 
followed  by  a  third  account  of  his  conversion,  with  a  fuller 
statement  of  his  great  commission  then  received  from  Christ 
himself  (12-18).  This  commission  he  had  f^thfuUy  fulfilled, 
and  by  so  doing  had  been  brought  into  his  present  situation 
(19-21).  He  continues  to  maintain,  however,  that  his  teach- 
ing is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ancient  Scriptures,  as  to 
the  Messiah's  being  both  a  sufferer  and  a  saviour  (22,  23). 
At  this  point  Festus  interrupts  him  with  a  charge  of  madness, 
to  which  Paul  replies  by  courteously  denying  his  assertion  and 
reminding  him  that  this  defence  was  not  addressed  to  him,  but 
to  a  person  well  acqumnted  with  the  subject,  and  indeed  a  be- 
liever in  the  Scriptures  (24-27.)  Agrippa  acknowledges  the 
poiver  of  Paul's  argument,  and  agrees  mth  Festus  that  the 
charges  were  without  foundation,  but  reminds  him  that  he 
ought  to  have  discharged  the  prisoner  before,  instead  of  let- 
tmg  him  appeal  to  Kero  (28-32). 

1.  Then  Agrippa  said  iiiito  Paul,  Thou  art  permit- 
ted to  speak  for  thyself.  Then  Paul  stretched  forth  the 
hand,  and  answered  for  himself; 

Agrippa  here  begins  to  act  his  part  as  judge  in  this  mock- 
trial,  which  ivas  a  sort  of  reheai-sal  or  anticipation,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  what  might  be  expected  to  take  place  before  the 
Emperor.  It  is  permitted  to  thee  for  thyse^  to  speak.  The 
first  verb,  in  the  clasacs,  usually  means  to  commit  or  to  en- 
trust, but  sometimes  to  permit,  which  is  its  only  sense  in  the 
Kew  Testament.  (See  above,  on  21,  39. 40.)  Then,  m  the 
first  clause,  is  the  usual  connective  (8e)  ;  in  the  last  clause,  t!ie 
adverb  (tote)  meaning  at  that  time,  or  after  that,  as  soon  as  ho 
received  permission.  (See  above,  on  21,  26.  33.  23,  3.  25, 12.) 
For  himself  is  not  expressed,  as  for  thyself  is,  by  a  pronoun 
and  a  preposition,  but  by  the  middle  voice  of  a  verb  which 
originally  means  to  talk  off,  or  save  from  punishment  by  speak- 
ing. (See  above,  on  19, 33.  24,10.  28,8.)  Metending  (or 
stretching  out)  the  hand,  not  motioning  for  silence,  as  in  12, 17. 
13, 10.  19,  33.  21, 40,  where  the  Greek  verb  means  to  shake 
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or  shake  down ;  but  eitlier  as  a  customary  gesture  at  the  open- 
ing  of  a  speech ;  or  a  specific  recognition  of  Agrippa,  as  the 
one  whom  he  consented  to  address ;  at  the  same  time  intend- 
ed to  remind  him  and  the  others  of  Paul's  unjust  confinement, 
by  exhibiting  the  chain,  with  which  lie  was  fiistenod  to  his 
guard  in  prison.     (See  above,  on  24,  20,  and  below,  on  v.  29.) 

2.  I  think  myself  happy,  king  Agrippa,  because  I 
shall  answer  for  myself  this  day  before  thee  touching 
alt  the  things  whereof  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews  — 

Paul  begins,  as  he  did  before  Felix  (see  above,  on  24,  10) 
with  a  concihatory  csordium  {captatio  benevolentlae),  but 
more  strongly  expressed,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  difierenoe  in  the  judges.  Hero  again  the  original  order 
of  the  words  is  more  sonorous  and  rhetorical  than  in  the  ver- 
sion "As  to  aU  the  things  of  which  I  am  accused  by  Jews, 
king  Agrippa,  I  have  thought  myself  happy,  before  thee  being 
about  this  day  to  defend  myself."  By  Jews  (not  by  the  Jews), 
i.  e.  by  persons  of  the  same  reli^on  which  the  king  professed, 
and  with  which  Paul  describes  him  as  being  so  familiar.  Sap- 
py, a  much  stronger  term  than  cheerfuUy'va  24,  10.  Save 
thought,  in  the  perfect  tense,  i.  e.  since  I  heard  of  this  appoint- 
ment or  arrangement,  which  was  probably  announced  to  him 
as  soon  as  it  was  made.  Being  about,  the  verb  expressive  of 
futurity,  so  often  used  in  this  book  (see  above,  on  24, 15. 25, 
25, 4.)  To  defend  myself,  the  same  verb  aa  in  v.  1.  Before 
thee,  not  merely  in  thy  presence,  but  at  thy  tribunal,  as  ap- 
pointed pro  hao  vice  to  sit  in  preliminary  judgment  on  the 
case  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Emperor. 

3.  Especially  (because  I  know)  thee  to  be  expert  in 
all  customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the  Jews  ; 
wherefore  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me  patiently. 

Bspecially  may  either  indicate  his  principal  reason  for  re- 
joicing, namely,  because  Agrippa  was  expert,  etc.,  or  may 
qualify  what  follows,  expert  (in  other  things  no  doubt  but) 
especiaUy,  etc.  The  words,  I  know  tJiee,  are  supplied  by  the 
translators,  the  original  constmction  being  the  comparatively 
rare  one  of  the  accusative  absolute.  Ea-.pert,  literally,  aknote- 
er,  coiresponding  to  the  French  comioisseur,  but  without  it« 
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restricted  application.  Gustoras,  legal  and  religious  institu- 
tions  (see  above,  on  6,  14.  15,1.  16,21.  21,31.  25,16.) 
Questions,  controversies,  subjects  of  dispute  (see  above,  on 
15,  2.  18, 15.  23, 29.  25, 19.)  Among  is  in  Greek  a  stronger 
word,  meaning  through^  throughout,  and  thug  suggesting  the 
idea  that  the  things  in  question  were  of  universal  not  of  local 
interest.  (See  above,  on  8,1.  9,81.42.  10,87.  11,1.  13,1. 
18,  15,  21,  21.  34,  6. 13.)  This  was  not  an  idle  compliment, 
but  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  Paul's  testimony 
or  defence  both  of  himself  and  his  religion.  Of  the  four  apol- 
ogies already  past,  two  were  delivered  to  the  Jews,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  Gentiles,  and  two  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  prra- 
ence  of  the  Jews!  (See  above,  on  21,  89.  40.  22,30.  24,1. 
26,  6.  7.)  As  a  winding  up  of  this  extraordinary  mission  to 
Judea,  ho  was  now  to  recapitulate  and  close  his  whole  defence, 
before  a  man  who  might  be  said  to  represent,  in  his  own  per- 
son, both  religions  and  both  governments ;  a  Jew  by  education 
and  profesMon,  the  official  guardian  of  the  temple  and  defender 
of  the  faith,  but  at  the  same  time  a  crowned  vassal  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  bound  to  it  not  only  by  political  necessity,  but 
by  personal  interest  and  predilection.  There  was  certainly  no' 
man  living  who  united  m  himself  so  many  diverse  qualifica- 
tions for  the  singular  position  in  which  Providence  now  placed 
him ;  a  knowledge  of  Roman  afEaira  rare  among  the  Jews ;  a 
knowledge  of  Jewish  afiairs  still  more  rare  among  the  Ro- 
mans; official  authority,  both  civil  and  religious,  with  the  ad 
ventitious  dignity  belonging  even  to  a  tributary  and  depend- 
ent sovereign.  S"o  wonder  that  the  "prisoner  of  the  Lord" 
(Eph.  4,  1),  after  pleading  his  cause  before  the  people  and  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  at  the  har  of  Felix  and  of  Festus,  should  have 
thought  himself  happy,  i.e.  highly  favoured  by  the  providence 
of  God,  in  beii^  aufl'ered  to  sum  up  bis  cause  before  an  aui^tor 
so  singularly  qualified  and  cbosen.  Wherefore,  the  rather  as 
thou  art  thus  qualified  to  understand  my  case  and  to  appreci- 
ate the  grounds  of  my  defence,  I  pray  thee,  I  make  bold  to  ask 
thee,  not  as  a  mere  iavour  but  a  right,  ai'ising  from  our  mu- 
tual relations  at  this  singular  conjuncture,  to  Mar  m^ patiently, 
or  with  long-sufiering,  a  Greek  word  modelled  on  a  Hebrew 
phrase  of  frequent  occun-ence,  especially  in  application  to  the 
divine  forbeaiance  with  the  sms  of  men.  (Compare  the  Sep 
tuagmt  version  of  Ex.  34,  6.  Num.  14, 18.  Heh.  9, 1?.  Ecc.  1, 
8.  Prov.  29, 11.) 
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4.  5.  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was 
at  the  first  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know 
all  the  Jews ;  which  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  if 
they  would  testify,  that  after  the  most  straitest  sect  of 
our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee. 

After  this  exordium  he  begins,  as  in  his  first  Apology  (see 
above,  on  22,  3),  with  his  early  history,  but  instead  of  repeat- 
ing the  details,  refers  to  them  as  well  known  to  the  Jewish 
population,  and  requiring  no  other  proof  than  that  which  it 
could  furnish.  My  manner  of  KJe  is  a  cori-ect  paraphrase  of 
one  Greek  word,  meaning  l^e  or  living,  and  occurring  only 
here.  Which  was  at  thejirat,  UteraUy,  the  (U/e)  from,  the  lie- 
ginning  past  (elapsed  or  happened^  In  my  (own)  nation, 
not  abroad,  among  the  Gentiles.  In  Jerusalem,  the  capital 
and  Holy  City,  not  in  any  obscure  province  or  pro\incial  town. 
Know  all  the  Jews,  implying  that  he  not  only  came  very  early 
to  Jerusalem,  but  was  there  conspicuous  and  well  known, 
either  from  his  family  connections,  his  relations  to  Gamaliel 
(see  above,  on  22, 3),  or  hia  pei-sonal  ability,  activity,  and  zeal. 
The  fact  that  he  was  thus  so  well  and  generaUy  known  ia  re- 
peated with  great  emphasis,  as  one  of  some  importance  to  his 
own  defence.  Knowing  me  be/ore,  i.  e.  before  these  present 
troubles,  as  if  he  bad  sdd, '  I  am  no  stranger  or  new  acquaint- 
ance of  these  people,  but  an  old  familiar  fiiend  and  neighbour.' 
M'om  the  hegimning  is  the  litei'al  translation  of  the  phrase  ren- 
dered at  the  first  in  v.  4,  and  employed  in  v.  5  to  express  an 
adverb  strictly  meaning  from  above  (as  in  Matt.  27, 51.  John 
3, 31.  19,  II.  23.  James  1, 17.  3, 15. 17),  but  applied  less  fre- 
quently to  time  (see  Luke  1, 3,  and  compare  J<^n  3,  S.  7.  Gal. 
4, 9.)  If  they  would  testify,  i.  e.  are  willing  so  to  do  (see 
above,  on  7,39.  10,10.  14,13.  16,3.  34,6.  25,9.)  This 
seems  to  imply  that  his  accusers  had  affected  to  know  nothing 
of  his  antecedents.  Most  straitest,  an  anomalous  pleonasm, 
not  found  in  the  original,  but  handed  down  from  Tyndale 
through  the  later  English  versions.  Straitest,  i.  e.  strictest, 
most  exact,  in  reference  both  to  doctrinal  and  practical  rigour. 
(See  above,  on  18,  25.  26.  22, 3,  23, 15,  20,  24,  22.)  Eeligion 
is  in  Greek  a  word  denoting  more  especially  the  external  form 
or  mode  of  worship,  and  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  Jewish  ritual,  as  rendered  still  more  ceremonuu  by  the 
Pharisees  (see  above,  on  4,  1.)     I  lived  a  Pharisee,  an  excel. 
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leut  traualation  of  a  beautiful  and  pointed  phrase,  which  would 
be  greatly  weakened  by  inserting  as.  He  not  only  professed 
this  form  of  Judaism,  but  lived  it,  exemplified,  embodied  it,  in 
his  life  and  practice. 

6.  And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for  the  hope 
of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers  — 

And  now,  the  usual  transition  from  the  past  to  the  present 
(see  above,  on  3, 17.  10,5.  13,11.  20,22.25.  22, 17),  but  here 
suggesting  an  antithesis  or  contrast.  '  Such  was  I  of  old,  and 
now  see  what  and  wh&re  I  am.'  He  here  repeats,  but  more 
distinctly,  the  assertion  made  upon  his  trid  before  Felix  (see 
above,  on  24, 14. 15),  that  the  i-eal  ground  of  his  arrest  and 
prosecution  was  not  his  having  left  the  old  religion,  but  his 
having  too  faithfully  adhered  to  it.  For  tfie  hope  of  the  prom^ 
ise,  i.  e.  founded,  on,  excited  by  the  promise  ;  or  the  sense  may 
be,  the  hope  of  its  fulfilment.  (See  above,  on  1,4,  3,33.  7,17.) 
Made,  happened,  brought  into  existence  (see  above,  on  v.  4, 
and  on  25, 15, 26.)  7b  the  fathers,  i.  e.  to  the  Patriarchs  and 
to  the  intervening  generations.  Our,  which  identifies  the 
speaker  with  the  Jewish  race  and  church  (see  above,  on  3, 13, 
25.  5,80.  7,2.11,13.15.19,38.39,44.45.  13,17.  15,10.  22, 
14),  is  omitted  by  the  latest  critics.  I  stand  and  am  judged, 
literally,  sfowtf  (or  A«ueBioo(7,  seeabove,  on  1,11,  9,7.  21,40. 
24,  20,  35,  10)  being  tried  (or  on  my  ti-ial.)  The  hope  here 
meant  is  more  expUoitly  described  in  the  next  verse, 

7.  Unto  which  (promise)  our  twelve  tribes,  instantly 
serving  (God)  day  and  night,  hope  to  come.  Por  which 
hope's  sake,  king  Agrippa,  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews, 

Fromise  is  con-ectly  supplied  by  the  translators  from  the 
verse  preceding,  the  antecedent  being  indicated  by  the  gender 
of  the  relative  in  Greek,  Fwelve  tribes,  in  the  origmal  a 
angle  word,  not  occuning  elsewhere,  but  of  obvious  etymol- 
ogy and  meaning,  being  properly  a  neutre  noun  denoting  a 
coUective  body  composed  of  twelve  tribes.  (Compare  the 
words  translated  two  years,  three  years,  in  20, 31,  24, 27.)  It 
is  here  put  for  the  whole  Jewish  race  or  nation,  either  because 
it  was  at  first  composed  of  twelve  tribes,  although  now  re- 
duced to  a  much  smaller  number  ;  or  because  it  virtually 
still  consisted  of  twelve  tribes,  the  ten  being  represented  by 
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the  descendants  of  sucli  as  adhered  to  Jndah  after  the  Assy 
ri.an  Conquest,  and  of  snoh  as  returned  witli  Jndah  from  the 
Babylonish  exile.  The  expression  here  tised  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  the  Theocracy  or  Je^rish  Church.  Instantly,  literally, 
in  tension,  i.  e.  with  intensity,  the  Greek  noun  corresponding 
to  the  adjective  in  12,  6.  This  may  refer  either  to  the  tradi- 
tional hereditary  zea!  mth  which  the  Jews  adhered  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  or  to  the  expectation,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  specially  alive  at  this  time,  of  Messiah's  advent  (see  above, 
on  2,  5.)  Serving,  worshipping,  a  Greek  word  primarily 
Kgniiying  work  for  wages,  and  even  in  its  higher  nse  suggest 
ing  the  idea  of  liard  labour  undergoQp  with  a  view  to  some 
vduable  recompense,  an  excellent  description  of  the  old  ecoo- 
omy  ivith  its  burdensome  impositions  and  restrictions  {see 
above,  on  15,  10),  home  by  some  as  meritorious,  by  others 
simplj^  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  by  others  still  as  a 
provisional  or  temporary  system  until  Christ  should  come. 
Sbpe  (agreeing  with  the  singular  collective  in  the  first  clause) 
to  come,  come  down,  arrive  at,  or  attain  to.  (For  the  local 
nsageofthoGreekverb,  seeabove,  on  16, 1.  18, 19. 2i.  20,15. 
21,7.  25,13;  for  its  higher  application  to  spiritual  attain- 
ments, compare  Eph,  4, 13.  Phil,  3, 11.)  Of  (about,  concern- 
ing) which  Iiope,  I  am  aceused  (and  that)  by  Jews  (not  the 
Jews,  see  above,  on  v.  2),  i.  e,  by  men  whose  whole  religion 
rests  upon  the  very  hope  which  they  accase  me  of  m^ntain- 
ing.  The  hope  described  in  this  verse  cannot  bo  that  of  a  gen- 
eral resurrection,  which  is  only  partially  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  was  not  held  by  all  the  Jews  at  this  time  (see 
above,  on  24,  15.)  The  only  hope  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion, as  an  ancient,  national,  and  still  intense  one,  is  the  hope 
of  the  Messiah,  as  promised  to  the  Patriarchs,  prefigured  in 
the  Law,  predicted  in  the  Prophets,  and  still  ardently  expect- 
ed by  the  People,  This  was  in  fact  the  end  at  which  the  com- 
plicated legal  system  aimed,  and  towards  which  it  continually 
pointed.  The  words,  king  Affrippa,  are  omitted  by  the  latest 
critics,  as  an  unauthorized  repetition  from  v,  2,  though  several 
of  the  oldest  manuscripts  have  one  or  both.  The  sense,  ia 
which  Paul  represents  liimself  as  charged  \vith  holding  hst  the 
hope  of  the  nation,  although  not  distmctJy  stated,  must  have 
been  perceived  by  every  Jewish  hearer.  Common  to  him  and 
his  accusers  was  the  hope  of  a  Messiah ;  the  breaking  point 
between  them  was  the  question  whether  he  had  come,  which 
they  denied  and  Paul  affli-med    Ho  could  therefore  say  with 
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perfect  Irntb,  that  he  was  tried  (or  on  his  trial)  ahout,  con- 
cerning, in  relation  to  this  hope,  i.  e.  to  its  fulfilment. 

8.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
with  yoTi,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ? 

The  fii-Bt  word  may  be  also  construed  as  an  exclamation, 
'What!  is  it  Judged  incredible,  etc.  ?  This  is  now  commonly 
preferred,  as  giving  more  rivaraty  and  point  to  the  apostrophe. 
la  it  (not  slwvid  it  be)  Judged  incredible  with  you,  i.  e.  among 
the  Jews,  including  Agrippa,  whom  Paul  here  addresses  as 
their  representative.  That  God  should  raise,  or  rather,  if 
God  raises  dead  (men),  not  as  a  mere  possible  contingency, 
but  as  an  actual  feet,  equivalent  to  saying,  since  he  has  done 
so,  (For  tbia  use  of  if  in  Greek,  see  above,  on  i,  9.  11, 17. 
16, 15.  23,  9.)  Tho  reterence  is  pl^ly  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  the  crowning  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  and  thns  the 
nexus  between  this  verse  and  the  one  before  it,  which  appeared 
to  be  abruptly  broken,  is  completely  re-established.  ^8  if  he 
had  said, '  they  believe  in  a  Messiah,  so  do  I ;  but  they  expect 
him  yet  to  come,'while  I  believe  that  he  is  come  already,  not 
without  gi-ounda  or  on  hearsay,  but  because  God  has  identi- 
fied him  by  raising  him  irom  the  dead;  and  surely  this,  il' 
properly  attested,  cannot  be  thought  by  any  devout  Jew  to 
be  beyond  his  power.'  Dead  (not  the  dead)  is  in  Greek  a 
plural,  and  by  some  explained  as  a  generic  form  relating  to  a 
single  person  (see  above,  on  17, 18) ;  but  it  is  rather  ah  allu- 
sion to  the  general  resurrection,  of  which  Chiiat's  was  the 
pledge  and  the  example.  (See  atiove,  on  24, 15,  where  this 
part  of  Paul's  doctrine  is  more  prominently  brought  to  view.) 

9.  I  verily  thought  with  myself,  that  I  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Verily,  or  rather,  so  then,  the  continuative  particle  resum- 
ing what  had  been  previously  dropped  or  interrupted  (see 
above,  on  8,4.25.  9,31.  11,19.  12,5.  13,4.  15,3.30.  16,6. 
17,12.17.30.  18,14.  19,32.88.  23,18.31.)  It  here  connects 
thisversewith  the  last  words  of  the  fifth  {I  lived  a  Pharisee), 
from  which  he  had  digressed  to  point  out  the  remai'kable  feet 
that  he  was  now  accused  by  Pharkees  for  holding  their  own 
doctrines,  and  to  which  he  now  returns,  by  showing  how  his 
Pharisaic  spirit  was  displayed  in  action,    '  Well  then,  as  I  was 
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saying,  being  such  a  Pharisee,  I  thought,  etc'  With  (to  ot 
in)  myself,  a  pleonastic  phrase,  found  &iso  in  the  classics,  and 
suggesting  the  idea  both  of  independent  judgment  and  of  in- 
timate conviction.  Ought  (or  «i«s(J,  in  Greek  the  infinitive 
of  a  verb  need  to  denote  both  physical  and  moral  necessity 
(see  above,  on  25, 10,  34.)  Contrary  (hostile,  or  in  oppodtion) 
to  the  name  ofjesua  the  Ntxmrene  (see  above,  on  2, 22.  8, 6. 
4, 10,  6, 14.  22, 8.  24, 5),  i.  e.  opposed  to  the  person  so  called 
in  contempt,  even  by  Saul  the  Pfiarisee  himself;  or,  according 
to  the  usage  of  this  boot,  ag^st  all  that  is  denoted  by  his 
names  and  titles,  which  describe  him  as  a  Saviour,  the  Messiah, 
Prophet,  Priest,  Kmg,  etc.  (See  above,  on  2,  38.  3,6.16.  4, 
10.12.17.30.  5,41.  9,15.  15,14.28.  19,5.13.17.  21,13.) 
It  never  simply  means  the  person  of  Christ,  nor  those  who 
bear  his  name.  Many  (things)  may  either  signify  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  acts,  or  various  forms  and  modes  of 
opposition. 

10,  IVliich  thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem;  and 
many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  np  in  prison,  having  re- 
ceived authority  from  the  chief  priests ;  and  when  they 
were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  against  (them). 

Which  also  I  did,  i.  e.  I  acted  on  this  strong  conviction 
of  necessity  and  duty,  beginning  at  Jenisalem.  Tk^  saints, 
or  holy  ones,  a  designation  of  believers  used  three  times  in 
onechapterofthebookbeforeus(seeabove,on9, 13. 32.  41), 
and  still  more  frequently  in  Paul's  epistles  (see  Bom.  1, 1.  8, 
27.  12,13.  15,25.26.31.  16,2.15,  1  Cor.  1, 2.  4,12.  14,13, 
16, 1. 15.  2  Cor.  1, 1.  Eph.  1, 1,  Col.  1,  2.  4. 12.  26,  1  Tb.  3, 13. 
2  Th.  1, 10.  1  Tim.  5, 10.  PhUem.  5,  7.  Heb.  6, 10.  3,  24.)  The 
use  of  the  term  here  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  his  former 
error  in  relation  to  these  Christians,  whom  he  now  admits  to 
have  been  saints  of  God,  But  while  he  thus  confesses  his  own 
sin,  he  denounces  that  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  by  declaring  under 
what  authority  he  acted,  namely,  that  of  the  chief  priests,  here 
put  for  the  whole  Sanhedrim  or  national  cooncil  (see  above, 
on  4,  6.23.  5,24.  9,14.21,  22,30,  23,14.  25,15.)  Inprison, 
literally,  in  prisons.  They  also  («)  being  executed  (or  de- 
^5,  3),  /  fl  


i  above,  on  25,  3),  I  gave  my  voice  (literally, 
brought  a  vote)  against  them.  This  is  hter^y  understood  by 
some,  as  provmg  that  Saul  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
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which  others  think  iiuprobahle  for  various  reasons,  and  explain 
the  phrase  as  a  figure  for  personal  concurrence  and  assent, 
which  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  literal  terms  (see  above,  on 
f,  1.    22,20.) 

11.  And  I  punisbed  them  oft  in  every  synagogue, 
anil  compelled  (them)  to  blaspheme;  and  being  ex- 
ceedingly mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  (them)  even 
unto  s 


The  second  and  is  supplied  by  the  translators.  The  origi- 
nal construction  is,  and  of  ten  punishing  them,  forced  them  to 
blaspheme.  In  every  synagogv^  or  more  exactly,  throughovi 
all  synagogues,  a  natural  hyperbole,  implying  that  this  perse- 
cuting agency  was  not  confined  to  one  community  or  congre- 
gation, nor  indeed  to  one  countiy,  as  appears  from  the  state- 
ment in  the  last  clause.  Punishing,  no  doubt  by  scourging, 
which  was  a  customary  form  of  punishment,  and  practised  m 
the  synagogues  or  public  meetings  for  religious  worship  (see 
Matt.  10, 17.  23,  34.  Mark  13,  9.)  Forced  them  to  blaspheme 
(or  curse  the  name  of  Christ),  not  only  tried  to  do  so,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  the  case  of  those  whose  faith  was  weak  or  spurious. 
In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  forty  years  later,  as  we  learn  from  one 
of  Pliny's  lettei-s,  the  same  thing  was  required  of  the  perse- 
cuted Christians  in  Bithynia;  but  he  says  that  none  who  real- 
ly believed  in  Chi-ist  could  be  indnoed  or  forced  to  do  it.  The 
last  clause  is  descriptive  of  the  highest  point  to  which  his  per- 
secuting zeal  attauied,  and  which  he  here  looks  back  upon  as 
a  paroxysm  of  insane  excitement.  Exceedingly  too  (rt)  raving 
(being  mad  or  furious)  against  them,  J  pursued  (or  persecuted) 
tliem  even  also  (or  as  far  as  even)  to  the  foreign  (literally, 
outside)  cities.  Aa  Damascas  is  the  only  one  of  these  expressly 
mentioned,  some  suppose  the  plural  here  again  to  be  generic 
(see  above,  on  v.  8) ;  others  thmk  that  tfus  one  instance  was  se- 
lected out  of  many,  because  connected  with  such  great  events. 
Most  probably,  however,  Paul's  commission  extended  to  other 
cities,  but  liis  progress  was  arrested  at  the  first. 

12.  Whereupon  as  I  went  to  Damascus  with  au- 
thorifcy  and  commission  from  the  chief  priests  — 

In  icMch  {things),  i.  e.  while  thus  employed  (compare  a 
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dmilar  expression  in  24, 18  above.)  As  Iwent,  literally,  jour 
neying,  proceeding  (see  above,  on  24,  25.  25,  12.  20.)  Com- 
mission,  a  noun  corresponding  to  the  verb  employed  above  in 
V.  1.  Paul  insists  upon  his  regular  commission  and  authority, 
not  so  much  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in  his  own_  case, 
as  because  it  proved  the  personal  and  national  complicity  of 
those  who  now  accused  him.  As  it*  he  had  said.  Let  it  he 
observed  that  this  fanatical  mi^on,  mad  and  wicked  at  it  was, 
must  not  be  reckoned  a  mere  peraona!  or  private  act,  hnt  one 
performed  by  national  authority  and  under  the  most  sacred 
auspices,  to  wit,  those  of  the  Priesthood  and  the  Sanhedrim. 
la  wie  account  of  Paul's  conversion  which  now  follows,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  advert  to  what  is  new,  or  to  remove  ap- 
parent inconsistenciea  between  this  and  the  two  previous  nar- 
ratives of  the  same  event.  (See  above,  on  9, 1-9.  22,  6-11.) 

13.  At  mid-day,  O  king,  I  saw  in  tlie  way  a  light 
from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining 
round  about  me  and  them  which  journeyed  with  me. 

Here,  as  in  22,  6,  the  time  of  day  when  this  occurrence 
took  place  is  p.trticularly  mentioned,  namely,  mid-day  (or  the 
middle  of  the  day),  which  may  be  intended  either  to  remind 
the  hearers  that  this  was  no  nocturnal  viaon,  but  an  incident 
occurring  in  the  blaae  of  noon,  or  as  a  vivid  recollection,  which 
would  naturally  dwell  upon  the  mind  of  the  chief  actor,  al- 
though just  as  naturally  passed  by  in  the  narratives  of  others. 
An  addition  to  the  previous  accounts  is  the  description  of  the 
light  from  heaven  as  above  (or  beyond)  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  and  as  shining  not  only  about  Paul  himself,  but  also 
about  those  journeying  with  him. 

14.  15.  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth, 
I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ? 
(it  is)  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  1 
said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?  And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus 
whom  thou  persecutest. 

We  all  having  fallen  to  the  earth,  i.  e.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions mentioned  in  the  verse  preceding.  This  is  not  at 
I'ariancc  with  the  statement  in  9,  4.  7,  where  Paul  alone  is 
spoken  of  as  falling  to  the  earth,  and  those  who  journeyed 
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TritL  him  as  standmg  epeecliless.  But  the  verb  stood,  there 
used,  may  be  rendered  had  stood  etill,  or  atoned,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  light,  and  is  opposed  not  so  much  to  lying 
prostrate  as  to  going  on.  They  may  therefore  have  fallen 
after  Paul  did,  whoso  prostration  Luke  records  exclusively,  aa 
that  of  the  chief  actor  and  great  subject  of  the  liietoiy.  In 
the  ITe^ew  dialect,  1.  e.  perhaps  the  ancient  Hebrew,  although 
commonly  explained  to  mean  its  Aramaic  corruption,  then 
vernacular  in  Palestine  (see  above,  on  21, 40.  22, 3.)  The  last 
clause  is  admitted  to  be  genuine  in  this  place,  even  by  those 
who  reject  it  in  9,  5,  where  it  has  already  been  explained  as  a 
proverbial  expression,  not  for  difficulty  merely,  but  for  danger 
as  attending  blind  resistance  to  superior  power.  The  question 
and  answer  in  v.  15  ai-e  substantially  the  same  in  aJl  accounts 
{but  see  above,  on  22,  8),  the  chief  variation  being  in  the  col- 
location of  the  words,  which  here  follow,  aa  in  9,  5  they  pre- 
cede, the  proverbial  expreswon  just  referred  to.  This  is  no 
contradiction,  inasmuch  as  neither  of  the  narratives  professes 
to  record  the  exact  order  of  the  incidents,  which  indeed  is 
altogether  unimportant, 

IC.  But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet;  for  I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a 
minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou 
hast  seen,  and  of  those  thmgs  in  the  whieh  I  will  ap- 
pear unto  theo- 
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ministers  by  iritoessing ;  or  each  tcim  may  have  its  distinel 
meaning,  one  who  administers  and  one  who  testifies,  which  is 
Dot  only  a  simpler  construction,  but  appropriate  in  this  con- 
nection, whore  the  things  referred  to  in  the  last  clause  are  the 
divine  communications  and  commands,  which  Paul  was  both 
to  execute  and  make  known  to  others  Which  thou  sawesi 
(juat  now)  or  hasi  seen  (on  this  occasion),  referring  to  the 
whole  interview  or  vision  in  which  Christ  appeared  to  him  at 
his  convereaon.  And  of  the  things  which  (i.  e.  as  to  which  or 
in  which)  I  will  ccppear  to  thee,  communicate  with  thee,  or 
make  revelations  to  thee,  hereafter.  The  cansative  construc- 
tion {Twill  make  thee  see)  is  consistent  neither  with  the  form 
nor  the  usage  of  the  Greek  verb. 

17.  Delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  (from) 
the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee  — 

Ddiv&'ing.,  rescuing  from  danger  or  the  power  of  another, 
is  the  constant  meanmg  of  this  verb  in  the  New  Testament 
(see  above,  on"'?,  10. 34.  12,  II,  23, 27,  and  compare  Gal.  1,  4), 
except  where  it  ia  used  in  its  primary  and  physical  sense  of 
taking  out  (as  in  Matt.  5,  29.  18,  9),  from  which,  in  classical 
usage,  it  derives  that  of  choosing  (picking  out),  and  this  is 
preferred  by  some  modem  writers  in  the  case  before  us.  But 
besides  the  settled  Ilelleniatic  usage,  to  which  this  would  be 
almost  the  sole  exception,  there  is  something  not  entirely 
natural  in  representing  Paul  as  chosen  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  the  Jews.  The  words  indeed  admit  of  an  in- 
telligible sense  (to  wit,  that  he  was  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
field  in  which  he  was  to  labour),  but  by  no  means  so  appropri- 
ate and  obvious  as  that  which  is  obtained  by  adhering  to  the 
usage  elsewhere,  namely,  that  although  he  was  to  be  in  danger 
both  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  whom  Christ  was  now  about 
to  send  him,  he  should  be  finally  delivered  fi-om  their  enmity 
and  power, 

18.  To  open  their  eyes,  (and)  to  turn  (them)  from 
darkness  to  hght,  and  (from)  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in- 
heritance among  them  which  are  sanctified,  by  faith 
that  is  in  me. 

Having  assured  him  of  his  own  safety,  the  Lord  now  de- 
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scribes  the  ■work  to  which  he  was  appointed,  Dy  a  full  specifi- 
cation of  the  moral  changes  to  be  wrought,  through  his  agency, 
upon  tlie  Gentiles,  as  the  words  are  usually  understood,  but, 
as  some  of  the  best  modem  writers  understand  them,  botb  on 
Jews  ("the  people'*^  and  Gentiles  ("the  nations"),  as  tho 
double  antecedent  of  the  relative  (to  tohom)  in  the  last  clause 
of  V,  17.  This  agrees  not  only  with  the  form  of  the  expression 
here,  but  with  the  fact  which  runs  through  Paul's  whole  his- 
tory and  writings,  that  wherever  he  had  the  opportunity  he 
preached  to  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  (See  above,  on  9,  20.  29. 
13,5.14.  14,1.  16,1.3.13.  17,1.  18,4.  19,8,  and  compare 
Rom.  1,16.  9,3.  10,1.)  The  effects  themselves  are  stated 
both  in  a  iiteraland  figurative  form.  To  open  their  eyes,  i.  e. 
remove  their  spiritual  blindness  and  enable  them  to  distinguish 
spiritual  objects  (1  Cor.  12, 14j  by  communicating  both  the 
object  and  the  power  of  perceiving  it,  the  truth  itself  and  a 
believing  apprehension  of  it.  To  turn  (them),  or  convert 
them,  which  is  only  a  corresponding  Latin  form,  both  denoting 
change  of  condition  and  especially  of  relative  position,  with  re- 
spect to  God,  his  service  and  his  favour.  Darknesa  and  light 
arc  common  figures  in  the  New  Testament,  not  only  for  igno- 
rance and  knowledge,  especially  of  spiritual  things,  but  for  the 
several  States  or  characters,  of  whidi  these  are  necessary  inci- 
dents, a  state  of  sm  and  one  of  holiness.  (See  Matt.  6,  23. 
Luke  1,70.  Johns,  19.  Rom.  IS,  13.  1  Cor.  4, 5.  2  Cor.  4,  6. 
6, 14.  Eph.  6,  8.  Col.  1, 13.  1  Thess.  5, 4.  5.  I  Pet.  2, 9.  1  John 
1,  5.  2,  8-11.)  The  two  worlds  thus  distinguished  are  then 
described  by  naming  their  respective  sovereigns,  from  the 
power  (or  dominion)  of  Satan  (the  gi-eat  adversary,  see  above, 
on  5,  S)  to  God,  not  only  to  his  power  or  dominion,  but  to 
himself,  implying  a  more  intimate  union  and  communion. 
This  change  of  relation  comprehends  or  carries  with  it  exemp- 
tion from  punishment  and  guilt,  or  the  remission  of  sins  (see 
above,  on  2, 38.  5,31.  10,43.  13,38),  and  as  its  positive  re- 
sult, participation  by  a  filial  right  in  tlie  holiness  and  happi- 
ncaa  of  those  who  are  heii-s  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ 
(Rom.  8,  17.)  Sy  faith  in  me  does  not  qualify  the  last  pre- 
ceding clause  alone,  but  is  presented  as  the  only  means  or 
principle  by  whijh  any  of  the  changes  here  described  asa  be 
effected. 

19.  Whereupon,  O  king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  dis- 
obedient unto  tlie  lieavenly  vision  — ■ 
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Whereupon,  literally,  vihence,  from  which  place  (as  in  14, 
26  above  and  28, 13  below),  but  sometimes  logically  used, 
from  which  cause,  or  for  which  reason  (as  in  Matt.  14,  1. 
1  John  2, 18),  an  idiom  particularly  frequent  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (2,17.  3,1.  7,26.  8,3.  9,18.)  This  iathe  only 
sense  appropriate  in  this  place,  where  the  reference  is  clearly 
to  the  previous  description  of  the  work  to  which  he  liad  been 
called.  For  which  cause,  i.  e.  because  thus  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  the  work  before  me,  Iwas  not  (or  rather,  didnot 
ieoome,  in  consequence  of  this  disclosure)  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision,  or  divine  communication  irom  the  visible  Re- 
deemer, the  extraordinary  sight  being  put  for  the  whole  reve- 
lation which  it  accompanied  and  attested.  (Compare  the  like 
use  of  a  kindred  verb  in  v.  13  above.)  Thus  understood,  the 
verae  seems  to  impiy  that  if  controlled  by  selfish  motives,  or  a 
merely  human  wisdom,  Saul  would  have  recoiled  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  hardships  of  the  ministiy,  to  which  lio  was 
thus  set  apart  by  Christ  himself! 

20.  But  shewed  first  unto  them  of  Damascus,  and 
at  Jerusalem,  and  thronghout  all  the  coasts  of  Judea, 
and  (then)  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent  and 
turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 

Far  from  refusing  his  commission,  he  accepted  it  and  in- 
stantly began  its  execution,  although  not  avowedly  as  au 
Apostle  imtil  long  after  his  convei-sion  (see  above,  on  13,  9.) 
The  particular  localities  here  named  are  probably  deigned  to 
show  how  promptly  and  how  fully  he  had  e.xecuted  his  impor- 
tant mission.  Sut  to  the  (Jews)  in  Damascus  Jirst,  the  very 
place  where  he  became  a  Christian  (see  above,  on  9,  20-22), 
and  (to  those)  in  Jemsakm  (as  soon  as  he  returned  there,  see 
above,  on  9,  29),  I  showed,  the  verb  so  rendered  in  11, 13. 
12, 17,  but  elsewhere  more  exactly  told  (5, 22-25,  12, 14.  15, 
27.  10,38.  23,28.  23,16.17.19),  and  once  retorted  (4,23.) 
The  act  here  described  is  that  of  preaching,  considered  as  a 
publication  or  announcement  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  not 
confined  to  the  metropolis,  but  penetrated  also  (te)  into  the 
whole  region  of  Judea.  (For  the  English  nsage  of  the  word 
coasts,  see  above,  on  13,  50.)  If  this  related  to  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  statement  in 
Gal.  1,  22;  but  he  hei-e  puts  together  his  whole  ministry  among 
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the  Jews,  bolbre  proceeding  to  the  other  and  chief  part  of  hia 
commission,  to  the  nations,  L  e.  other  nations.  Gentiles  (see 
above,  on  v.  16.)  Hsiving  ehoivn  his  prompt  obedience  as  to 
time  and  place,  he  now  asserts  his  fidelity  m  reference  to  the 
subject  of  his  preaching,  as  prescribed  in  his  divine  commis- 
sion (see  above,  on  v.  18),  the  substance  of  which  is  here  re- 
peated in  another  form.  (Announcing  both  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles by  authority,  in  other  words  commanding  them)  to  repent 
{see  above,  on  2,  38.  17,  ZO)^  and  turn  (convert,  or  be  convert- 
ed) wwio  *?o(?(8eeabove,  on.v,  18,  and  on  3, 19.  9,85.  11,21. 
14,16.  15,19.  20,21),  doing  (habituaJly,  practising,  a  "word 
derived  from  that  here  used)  works  (acts,  habits,)  worthy  of 
repentance,  not  merely  consistent  with  it,  but  anited  and  pro- 
portioned to  it,  both  as  its  necessary  fruits,  and  as  proofe  of 
Its  existence  and  sincerity.  This  varied  yet  harmoniooa  state- 
ment of  Paul's  great  commission  may  throw  light  also  on  the 
ministerial  work  in  general,  and  on  tliat  of  the  missionary  in 
partioulai'. 


21.  Por  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  (me.) 

Having  stated  his  commission  and  its  execution,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  connect  it  with  his  present  situation  as  a  prisoner. 
For  (on  account  or  for  the  sake  of)  these  (things),  i.  e.  because 
I  had  received  and  executed  this  commission,  as  a  teacher  and 
apostle  (2  Tim.  1,  II)  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  was 
the  true  ground,  even  of  the  first  charge  against  him,  which 
occasioned  his  arrest  (see  above,  on  21,  28.  29.)  The  alleged 
profanation  of  the  temple  would  not  have  been  thought  of  by 
the  Jews  from  Asia,  but  for  their  previous  knowledge  of 
Paul's  intercourse,  as  a  religious  teacher,  not  with  Jews  only, 
but  with  Gentiles,  in  their  native  country  (see  above,  on  19, 
8-10.)  That  he  should  venture  to  preach  Jesus  as  the  true 
Messiah,  expected  by  the  Jews  and  predicted  in  their  Scrip- 
tures, and  invite  the  Gentiles' to  partake  of  the  advantages  be- 
longing to  his  kingdom,  without  even  passing  through  the 
vestibule  of  Jud^m ;  this  was  the  real  crime  ol  Paul  in  Jew- 
ish eyes,  for  which  they  seized  (me)  in  the  temple,  and  enr 
deavoiAred  to  despatch  (or  make  away  with)  me  by  summary 
violence,  without  legal  process,  fhongh  the  verb  here  lised 
is  elsewhere  applied  to  the  judicial  murder  of  our  Lord  him- 
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self.     (See  above,  on  5,  30,  and  compare  the  account  of  the 
attempt  on  Paul's  life,  21,  31.) 

23,  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I  con- 
tinue unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great, 
saying  none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets 
and  Moses  did  say  should  come  — 

The  order  iu  Greek  is  somewhat  different.  Succour,  help 
and  protection  against  enemies,  which  is  the  specific  usage  of 
the  Greek  word.  Then  (or  tlierefore)  is  not  to  be  pressed  as 
a  logical  connective,  though  it  really  refers  as  such  to  an  in- 
termediate fact  or  thought,  not  here  expressed,  to  wit,  the 
feilure  of  the  murderons  attempt  just  mentioned.  'They  would 
gladly  have  despatched  me,  and  repeatedly  attempted  it,  but 
God  confounded  all  theirplots,  and  so  (or  therefore)  etc'  Mav- 
ing  obtained,  experienced,  met  with,  the  same  verb  that  is  used 
above  in  24,  2  (3),  and  there  explained.  From  God,  as  the 
ultimate  and  sovereign  author  of  this  help,  in  whose  hands  the 
Romans  were  but  instrumenial  agenta,  as  declared  by  Christ 
himself  to  PUate  (John  19, 11.)  Unto  this  day,  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  sentence,  may  be  construed  either  with  the  words 
preceding  it  in  Greek  (having  obtained  help  from  God),  or 
■with  those  following  it  {I  continue)  both  of  which  it  qualifies 
in  fiict,  althongh  the  last  grammatical  construction  is  entitled 
to  the  preference,  because  the  other  leaves  the  following  verb 
too  insulated.  I  continue,  ^t^^aW^  stand,  or  have  stood  (see 
above,  v.  6,  and  on  1,  1 1.  9,  7),  which  means  not  merely,  I  am 
still  alive  in  spite  of  these  attempts  to  kill  me,  but  more  point- 
edly, I  still  maintMn  my  ground,  I  hold  fest  my  position,  the 
idea  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  phrase,  to  stand  m  judgment 
(compare  Ps.  1,  5.)  But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what 
Paul  here  claims.  It  was  not  only  negatively  true  that  he  had 
been  sustsuned  as  an  innocent  though  accused  party,  but  also 
positively  true  that  he  had  stood  fast  as  a  witness  to  the  truth. 
Witnessing  (or  testifying),  not  as  a  selt^jommissioned  volun- 
teer, but  in  execntion  of  the  charge  which  he  received  at  his 
conversion  (see  above,  on  v.  16.)  £oth  to  smaU  and  great, 
an  idiomatic  phi'ase  for  all  classes  and  varieties  of  condition, 
without  exclusive  reference  to  rank  (high  and  low)  or  to  age 
(old  and  young.)  A  similar  expression  (from  small  to  great) 
IS  employed  above  in  8, 10  (and  in  Heb.  8,  II),  though  need- 
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lessly  disguised  by  a  superlative  translation  {from  the  least  to 
the  greatest)  Still  nearer  to  the  formula  here  used  is  one  re- 
peatedly employed  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (see  Rev.  11, 
18.  13,16.  19,5.18.  20,12.)  If  the  common  text  (fiaprupov- 
/tevo!)  be  here  retained,  the  clause  will  have  a  vphoDy  different 
sense,  this  participle  being  always  passive  elsewhere  (see  above, 
on  6,  3.  10,22.  22, 12,  and  compareRom.3,21.  lThe8S.2,12, 
1  Tim.  5, 10.  Heb.  7, 8.)  Some  accordingly  translate  it  here,  o^ 
tested  (testified,  aceretited)  both  by  smaU  anS great  (as)  saying 
nothing,  etc.  JSnt  besides  that  the  expression,  smaU  and  great, 
is  not  so' natural  on  this  construction,  it  contradicts  the  known 
facts  of  the  history,  as  all  did  not  bear  witness  to  Paul's  faith- 
fulness in  this  respect,  or  he  would  not  have  been  a  prisoner 
or  had  occasion  to  defend  himself  at  all.  By  a  happy  coinci- 
dence which  does  not  often  happen,  the  best  sense  here  agrees 
with  what  the  latest  critics  reckon  the  true  text,  four  uncial 
manuscripts  and  several  Greet  Fathers  having  another  read- 
ing (fioprupd/ievos),  the  participle  of  a  different  though  kindred 
verb,  occurring  elsewhere  only  in  an  active  or  deponent  sense 
(see  above,  on  20,  26,  and  compare  Gal.  5,  3.  Eph.  4, 17.)  The 
iast  clause  then  describes  this  testimony,  not  as  something  new 
or  anti-jewish,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Saying  none  other  things  (literally,  nothing  say- 
i7ig)  than  (litei'ally,  outside  of,  besides,  except)  those  which  the 
prophets  spohe  of  {as)  about  to  come  (to  pass,  take  place  or 
happen.)  For  the  usage  of  the  two  last  verbs  (/leAAdi^iui'  yive- 
o-3at)  see  above,  on  vs.  2.4.6. 19.  Lest  his  profession  of  agree- 
ment with  the  prophets  should  be  undewrtood  in  too  confined 
a  sense,  he  adds,  by  a  kind  of  afterthought,  and  Moses,  not  the 
other  prophets  merely,  but  the  great  prophetic  legislator,  from 
whom  I  am  particularly  charged  not  only  with  apostatiang,  bat 
with  teaching  apostasy  to  ortkers  also.  (See  above,  on  21,  21.) 
The  emphatic  position  of  these  words  in  the  original  is  lost  in 
the  version  by  connecting  them  directly  with  the  prophets. 

23.  That  Christ  should  sufFer,  (and)  that  he  should 
be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should 
shew  light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  GentOes. 

Having  thus  far  spoken  of  his  preaching  as  a  testimony 
borne  to  small  and  great,  perhaps  with  some  allusion  to  the 
rank  of  those  whom  he  addressed  on  this  occasion,  he  now  re- 
members, as  it  were,  that  it  had  also  a  polemic  character,  in 
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reference  to  certain  Messianic  doctrines,  upon  which  its  tnith 
depended,  and  which  he  had  been  imder  the  nece^tj",  non 
only  of  expounding  but  defending  from  the  open  opposition  or 
corrupt  interpretation  of  the  Scribes  and  theii-  disciples.  What 
the  version  positively  states  as  Panl's  own  doctrine,  he  liim- 
self  states  as  a  subject  of  discussion  or  debate  between  him  and 
bis  Jewish  adversaries.  That  Christ  should  sxrfer,  literally,  if 
(or  whether)  the  Meesiah  (is  or  was  to  be)  pasaiUe  (susceptible 
or  capable  of  sufleriog.)  As  we  know,  however,  that  the  same 
parties  who  denied  that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer,  also  denied 
that  ha  was  to  be  a  divine  person,  the  last  word  in  this  clause 
is  probably  to  be  taken,  not  in  a  philosophical  or  technical  bnt 
rather  iii  a  popular  and  loose  sense,  as  referring  less  to  his  ca- 
pacity of  suffering  than  to  his  suffering  in  fact,  and  the  predic- 
tion of  that  tact  by  the  ancient  Pi'ophets.  Thus  understood, 
it  might  be  rendered,  wTiether  the  Messiah  (was  to  be)  a  suf- 
ferer. As  the  suffering  meant  is  that  of  death  (see  above,  on 
1,  3.  3, 18.  17,  3),  it  would  of  course  imply  his  resurrection, 
which  is  stated  as  another  controverted  question.  Wliether 
(he,  as  the)  first  from  (the)  resurrection  of  (the)  dead)  \.  e.  the 
first  BO  to  arise,  is  (or  is  (^out)  toprockiim  light  (i.  e.  truth, 
holiness,  and  happiness,  see  above,  on  v,  18)  to  the  people  (of 
the  Jews)  and  to  the  (other)  nations  (i,  e.  to  the  Gentiles.) 
As  thns  explained,  the  whole  verse  may  be  paraphrased  as  fol- 
lows. 'Through  the  help  of  God,  I  have  maintained  my 
ground  to  this  day,  bearing  ivitness  of  the  truth  to  men  of  all 
conditions,  and  discussing  the  great  question,  whether  the 
Messiah  of  the  prophecies  was  to  die  and  rise  again,  before  he 
could  he  set  forth  as  a  Saviour,  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.' 
Here  at  last  we  have  the  key  to  that  mysterious  connection 
between  the  doctrine  of  Messiah  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection, which  seems  to  he  implied  though  not  expressed  in 
Paul's  defence  before  FeHx  (see  above,  on  24,  14-16.)  It  is 
now  clear  that  in  speaking,  upon  that  occasion,  of  the  general 
resurrection  as  the  hope  of  Israel,  he  tacitly  connected  it,  per- 
haps expressly  in  his  self-defence  as  actually  uttered,  with  the 
resuiTCCtion  of  our  Lord  himself  as  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures;  and  on  this  ground  claimed  to  be  a  strict 
adherent  of  the  old  religion,  holdmg  all  that  was  taught  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  therefore  able  conscientiously  to 
claim  his  birthright  as  a  laithful  member  of  the  Theocracy  or 
Jewish  Church,  and  as  such  guilty  of  no  treason  or  disloyalty 
to  God  or  man. 
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24.  And  a3  he  thus  spake  for  himself,  Pcsliis  said 
with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much 
learning  doth  make  thee  mad. 

As  Paul  liad  addressed  himself  directly  to  Agrippa  (see 
above,  on  vs.  2,  V.  13,  19),  and  had  therefore  presttpposed  aa 
scquaintanee  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  religion,  much 
that  he  said  must  have  been  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Ko- 
nians  present  (see  above,  on  35,  23),  while  the  warmth  with 
which  lie  uttered  these  mysterious  doctrines  would  of  course 
appear  irrational  to  such  a  hearer.  It  is  therefore  altogether 
natural  that  Festus,  without  any  feeling  of  malignity,  or  even 
of  contempt,  but  simply  as  a  Roman,  ignorant  of  both  religions 
now  in  conflict,  aa  the  same  in  principle  but  opposite  in  fiict, 
should  havo  uttered  just  such  an  apostrophe  as  that  recorded 
in  the  verse  before  us.  Jle  apologizing  these  {things),  i.  e. 
saying  these  things  in  Ms  own  defence,  seems  to  imply  that 
Festus  interrupted  him,  but  probably  not  long  before  the 
meditated  close  of  his  discoui'se.  The  loud  (or  great)  voice 
only  iniplies  eagerness  and  boldness,  not  contempt  or  insolence, 
which  Paul  could  not  consistently  have  answered  as  he  does 
in  the  next  verse  below.  Thou  art  beside  thyself,  in  Greek  a 
single  word,  thou  ravest,  thou  art  mad.  Much  learning,  lit- 
erally, many  letters,  which,  according  to  its  Greek  etymology 
and  usage,  may  denote  either  books  and  writings  (as  in  John 
5,  47),  or  the  knowledge  obtained  from  them  \aa  in  John  7, 
15),  1.  e.  literature,  learning,  as  in  our  phrases,  men  of  letters, 
polite  letters,  etc.  The  latter  sense  is  given  in  the  English 
version  and  preferred  by  most  interpreters,  although  the  other 
is  no  leas  appropriate  and  much  more  pointed.  There  is  no 
need  of  supposing  a  specific  reference  to  the  books  and  parch- 
ments over  which  the  governor  had  seen  Paul  poring  while  in 
prison  (compare  2Tim.  4, 13);  but  there  does  seem  to  be  an 
obvious  allusion  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  from  ■which  his  ar- 
guments were  drawn,  on  the  sense  of  which  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  his  claims  depended,  which  moreover  were  habitually 
designated  by  a  kindred  Greek  word  (-ypa^ai),  and  at  least  in 
one  place  (John  5,  i1)  by  the  very  word  here  used  (ypnfi/wiTa.) 
The  sense  will  then  be  not  that  learning  in  genei'al  had  dis- 
turbed his  reason,  which  a  cultivated  Gentile  would  be  slow  to 
think,  but  that  Scripture  learning  in  particular  had  this  effect, 
which  any  Greek  or  Roman  would  have  thought  most  natural. 
Ztoth  mme  thee  mad,  literally,  tvms  thee  round  to  mania, 
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whicli  may  either  mean,  ineliDes  thee  to  insanity,  or  more  emt 
phatically,  overturns  thee,  i.  e.  subverts  thy  reason,  to  (or  so  as 
to  produce)  insanity. 

25.  But  he  said,  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Testus, 
but  speali  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

lam  not  mad,  the  firat  person  of  the  samo  verb,  mood, 
and  tense  employed  in  the  preceding  verse,  though  rendered 
by  3  different  one  in  English,  thus  destroying  the  antithesis 
which  gives  force  and  beauty  to  the  answer.  lam  not  mad 
may  correspond  in  substance  to  the  phrase,  thou  art  beside  thy- 
self'; but  how  much  more  exactly  to  the  literal  translation, 

'  Thou  art  mad I  am  not  mad.'     Most  noble,  excellent, 

or  honourable,  an  official  title,  not  a  personal  description  (see 
above,  on  2i,  3. 1.)  As  the  nse  of  it  was  optional,  Paul's  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  Festus  must  be  understood  as  a  respect- 
ful recognition  of  his  office,  if  not  of  his  character,  which  would 
not  have  been  uttered  if  the  speech  that  called  it  forth  had 
been  an  insolent  or  scornful  one.  As  it  is,  the  Apostle  turns 
to  Festus,  whose  proximity  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten, 
saying,  '  I  am  not  surprised  that  your  Excellency  thinks  me 
mad,  but  yon  are  much  mistaken.'  But  -words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  or  sanity,  tlie  opposite  of  madness,  which  is  the  pre- 
cise sense  of  the  Greek  word  here  employed.  J  speak  out, 
utter  forth,  as  with  authority,  the  Greek  verb  used  above  in 
2,  7,  and  there  explained. 

2G.  For  the  king  knoweth  of  these  things,  before 
whom  also  I  speak  freely ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
none  of  these  things  are  hidden  from  him ;  for  this 
thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer. 

The  tact  and  courtesy  have  always  been  admired,  with 
wliich  the  Apostle  here  reminds  the  governor,  that  this  Apol- 
ogy was  not  addressed  to  him,  but  to  Agrippa.  Festus  had 
already  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  and  by  trying  to  conciliate 
the  Jews  at  Paul's  expense  had  forced  hun  to  aj^eal  to  Nero, 
thereby  involving  both  the  prisoner  and  himself  in  great  em- 
barrassment, from  which  he  was  now  trying  to  escape  by  let. 
dng  king  Agrippa  hear  the  case  again,  while  Festus  himself 
Bat  by  as  a  spectator.     He  had  no  right,  therefore,  to  disturb 
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or  interrupt  a  proceeding  which  he  had.  himself  requested,  and 
ill  ivhich  he  was  incompetent  to  ta,lie  an  active  part,  as  he  had 
more  than  once  acknowledged  (see  above,  on  25,  20.  26.)  To 
this  Paul  delicately  here  refers,  as  if  he  had  saiA, '  It  la  not 
surprising  that  you  cannot  nnderstand  me,  as  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  to  you  but  to  the  Jdng.'  Shr  the  king  knows  (or  is 
well  informed,  see  above,  on  19, 15.  25.  20, 18.  22, 19.  24, 10) 
ahoui  these  things  (the  usages  and  questions  mentioned  in  v. 
^  above),  to  whoTn  (not  before  whom,  bat  directly  to  whom)  I 
speak  fredy  (or  speak  udng  freedom,  see  above,  on  9,  27.  29. 
13,  46.  14,  3.  18,  26.  19,  8.)  The  reference  is  not  so  much  to 
boldness  as  to  plainness  or  freedom  from  reserve,  becanse  he 
knew  that  what  he  said  would  be  intelii^ble  to  his  hearer,  not 
only  from  bis  general  acquaintance  with  the  matters  in  de- 
bate, but  from  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  ^ts  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  For  any  of  these  (things)  to  be  concealed  ^om 
(or  escape)  him,  J  do  not  believe  (literally,  am  notp^suaded) ; 
for  not  in  a  comer  (i.  e.  in  obscurity  or  secret)  Aas  this  {thing\ 
been  done,  i.  e,  this  whole  affair  or  series  of  events,  in  which 
Paul  had  been  actively  or  passively  concerned.  In  thus  ac- 
knowledging the  king's  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  ca- 
pacity to  understand  his  statements,  Paul's  design  is  not  to 
flatter  or  exalt  him,  but  to  humble  Festus,  without  giving  him 
offence,  by  reminding  him  that  what  appeared  to  him  mere 
visionary  raving  might  be  perfectly  coherent  and  intelli^ble 
to  another,  who  was  quaiified  by  early  education  and  experi- 
ence to  comprehend  the  subject  of  discusaon. 

27.  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets? 
T  know  that  thou  believest. 

All  that  precedes  might  have  been  said,  had  Agrippa  been 
a  heathen,  but  famihar  with  the  Jews'  religion,  which  would 
certainly  have  given  him  a  great  advantage  over  any  one  as 
ignorant  as  Festua  was  of  these  things,  however  intelligent  in 
other  matters.  But  besides  this  mere  difference  of  knowledge, 
there  was  one  of  more  importance  in  the  feet,  that  Agrippa 
was  a  Jew  by  education  and  profession,  and  as  we  here  learn 
by  sincere  conviction  that  the  Scriptures  were  inspired  of 
God.  This  interesting  circumstance  Paul  hero  turns  to  his 
own  advantage,  not  by  boldly  stating  it,  but  by  a  natural 
rhetorical  expedient,  can-ying  it  home  with  tenfold  force  to  all 
who  heard  him.    Believest  thou,  {oh)  king  Agrip^m,  in  the 
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^ophets  f  i.  e.  dost  thou  trust  them  and  rely  upon  them  &a 
the  spokesmen  and  messengera  of  God  himself?  With  another 
Stroke  of  skill  and  power  worthy  of  Demosthenes,  instead  of 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  question,  he  replies  to  it  himself, 
I  know  that  thou  helievest  (i.  e.  in  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient 
prophets.)  IJcnow  cannot  mean  J  think  or  I  conjecture,  any 
more  m  thia  place  than  in  20,  25.  29.  Even  if  the  absolute  ex- 
pression did  admit  of  this  attenuated  meaning  elsewhere,  it  is 
here  forbidden  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  especially 
of  this  appeal  to  the  convictions  of  Agiippa,  which  would  be 
greatly  weakened  if  the  last  words  only  meant,  '  I  tliink  you 
do.' 

28.  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian. 

Without  expholtly  assenting  to  what  Paul  had  said, 
Agrippa  really  responds  to  it  by  stating  the  impression  which 
he  had  received  iirom  Paul's  discourse,  the  argumentative 
effect  of  which  depended  wholly  on  the  divine  authority  of 
those  very  writers,  m  whom  he  had  just  been  represented  as  be- 
hoving. This  remarkable  expression  of  Agrippa  has  been  va- 
riously represented  as  a  trivial  jest,  a  bitter  sarcasm,  a  grave 
irony,  a  burst  of  anger,  and  an  expression  of  sincere  convic- 
tion. CoiTesponding  to  these  different  conceptions  of  the 
temper  in  which  the  words  were  uttered  are  the  senses  put 
upon  the  words  themselves,  or  rather  on  the  first  two  words 
in  Greek  (er  oAiy^),  which  might  be  literally  rendered,  in  a 
few,  but  that  this  word  is  exclnsively  employed  with  plural 
nouns,  whereas  the  Greek  word  is  a  singular  in  form  and 
meaning,  and  may  therefore  be  translated,  in  a  little.  (See 
above,  on  12, 18.  14,28.  15,2,  19,23.34.)  ^tooa!,  the  com- 
mon English  version,  although  very  ancient,  is  immediately 
derived  tirom  the  Geneva  Bibie,  being  found  in  none  of  older 
date.  It  supposes  the  Greek  phrase  to  mean  within  a  httle, 
wanting  a  little,  or  the  like,  in  which  sense  several  kindred 
phrases  are  employed,  but  not  tho  very  one  here  used.  An- 
other objection  to  it  is,  that  it  requires  the  corresponding 
phrase  in  Paul's  reply  to  mean  altogether;  which  it  never  does 
elsewhere.  Adhering  to  the  strict  sense,  in  a  little,  some  sup- 
ply time,  in  a  little  while,  or  soon ;  but  this  requires  the  pres- 
ent tense  (th<yu  persuadest)  to  be  taken  as  a  future,  and  the 
correspondmg  phrase  (in  v.  29)  to  mean,  ia  a  long  time.    Still 
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more  unnatTiral  ia  the  explanation,  of  some  recent  writers,  with 
little  trouble,  easily,  which  not  only  takes  the  worda  in  an  un- 
usual sense,  but  assumes  an  irOny,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
intimation.  By  far  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation, although  not  even  mentioned  bjr  some  modem 
writers,  ia  the  one  found  in  the  oldest  Enelieh  versions,  in  a 
little,  i,  e,  in  a  small  degree,  (Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  some- 
what.) The  idea  then  is,  'thou  persuadest  me  a  little  (or  in 
some  degree)  to  become  a  Christian,'  i.  e.  I  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of  your  persuasive  arguments,  and  if  I  hear  yon  longer, 
do  not  know  what  the  effect  may  be.  This  is  neither  spoi-t- 
ively  nor  bitterly  ironical,  but  rather  complimentary  and 
courtly,  no  doubt  expressing  a  ancere  admiration  of  Paul's 
eloquence  and  log-o,  and  a  strong  persuasion  of  his  innocence, 
but  not  a  genuine  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as 
may  be  gathered  from,  the  later  hiatory  of  this  man,  aa  re- 
corded by  Josephus,  and  from  his  use  of  the  term  Christian^ 
which  had  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  church  itself^  but  was 
still  a  foreign  if  not  a  disrespectful  designation,  (See  above, 
on  11,  •26.) 

29,  And  Paul  said,  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only 
tliou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  al- 
inost,  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds. 
The  Apostle's  answer  to  this  courteous  but  evasive  com- 
pliment, no  doubt  intended  to  ward  off  all  appeals  to  the 
king's  conscience,  has  been  always  praised  as  amodel  of  Chris- 
tian dignity  and  Idndness,  and  a  rhetorically  admirable  perora- 
tion. Iwoiiid  to  God,  or  more  exactly,  I  could  pray  to  God, 
i.  e.  if  it  were  proper  and  would  not  offend,  I  could  now  bui-st 
forth  into  an  audible  petition,  which  with  graceful  art  he  does 
indirectly,  even  while  he  seems  to  be  deferring  it.  Another 
fine  trait  in  this  closing  sentence  is  the  ease  with  which  he 
passes  from  Agrippa,  hitherto  the  only  auditor  whose  presence 
he  had  recognized,  except  when  Festus  for  a  moment  inter- 
rupted him,  to  all  those  present,  not  by  a  direct  address,  which 
could  not  have  been  made  becoming  at  the  very  end  of  his 
discourse,  but  by  including  all  in  his  benevolent  petition. 
Were  (or  rather,  might  become)  both  in  little  and  in  mtieh 
(or  in  a  small  and  great  degree)  suc/i,  as  even  I  am,  save  these 
bonds  (whifjh  he  again  perhaps  held  up  to  view.)  The  exqui- 
site mixture  of  severity  and  tenderness  in  this  allusion  to  hia 
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own  unjust  confinement,  and  the  accompanying  wish  fiir  theu 
exemption  both  from  this  and  from  afar  worse  bondage,  forma 
a  noble  peroration  of  thia  great  discourse,  and  an  appropriate 
■winding  up  of  the  whole  series  of  Apologies,  which  occupies 
the  history  of  Paul's  last  visit  to  the  Holy  Land, 

30.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  king  rose 
up,  and  the  governor,  and  Bemice,  and  they  that  sat 
with  them  ■ — ■ 

WTien  he  had  thus  spoken  (or  M  having  spoken  these 
things)  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  copies  and  excluded  bj^  the 
latest  critics.  Some  suppose  their  rising  to  be  here  described 
as  an  abrupt  one,  prompted  by  the  king's  unwillingness  to 
hear  more  ;  but  the  regalar  and  beautiful  conclusion,  to  which 
Paul's  address  was  brought  in  the  preceding  verse,  seema 
rather  to  imply  that  he  had  said  what  he  intended,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  audience  was  accomplished.  The  persons 
who  composed  the  assembly  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
their  personal  rank,  and  not  of  their  official  authority ;  first 
the  King,  as  such,  and  on  account  of  his  relation  to  the  Jews, 
although  without  political  power  in  Judea;  then  the  Gover- 
nor, whose  relative  position  was  the  converse  of  Agrippa'sj 
then  Bernice,  as  a  person  of  royal  line^e,  and  the  sister  of 
the  highest  dignitary  present ;  after  which  the  military  officers 
and  citizens  (see  above,  on  25,  23)  are  grouped  together  as 
assessors,  or  those  sitting  with  the  chiefs  just  sevemly  men 
tioned.  These  are  little  things,  of  no  importance  in  them- 
selves, but  tending  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  writer 
was  a  witness  of  Paul's  last  Apology  in  Palestme.  (See 
above,  on  24,  23.) 

31.  And  when  they  were  gone  aside,  they  talked 
between  themselves,  saying,  This  man  doeth  nothing 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds. 

Some  explain  the  first  words,  and  withdrawing,  or  as  they 
withdrew  from  the  "place  of  hearing"  (see  above,  on  24,  23), 
they  conversed  among  themselves  as  follows.  But  the  con- 
stant meaning  of  the  Greek  verb  is  to  go  aside  for  safety,  pri- 
vacy,  or  consultation  (see  above,  on  23, 19,  and  compai-e  Matt. 
2,12.  Mark  3,  7.   John  6, 15.)     This  is  especially  appropriate 
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in  this  place,  where  the  whole  proceeding  had  a  definiie  de- 
sign (see  above,  on  25,  26),  which  would  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  something  more  than  a  colloquial  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  The  only  question  is,  to  whom  this  verse 
refers  as  thus  withdrawing  and  conaulring.  Not  to  all  those 
mentioned  in  v,  30,  who  would  then  be  represented  as  with- 
drawing from  themselves.  The  most  probable  solution  is 
afforded  by  the  next  verse,  whei-e  the  two  leading  personages 
are  expressly  named,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  Uie 
subjects  oftheverbin  this  verse.  The  sense  will  then  be,  that 
Agilppa  and  Festus,  withdrawing  from  the  company,  perhaps 
going  aside  but  in  the  same  apartment,  there  exchanged  views 
in  relation  to  1.he  hearing  which  had  just  been  held,  and  coin- 
cided in  the  judgment  previously  formed  by  Festus  (see  above, 
on  25,  25),  that  the  piisoner  was  guilty  of  no  crime  deserving 
either  the  highest  or  the  lowest  form  of  pnnishment,  imprison- 
ment or  death.  Thus  again  the  innocence  of  Paal  had  been 
triumphantly  established,  not  only  to  the  further  satisfiiction 
of  the  governor,  by  whom  he  had  been  virtnally  cleared  be- 
fore, but  also  in  the  judgment  of  the  beat  informed  and  moat 
disinterested  arbiter  before  whom  he  had  yet  appeared. 

32.  Then  said  Agrippa  unto  Pestus,  This  man 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed 
unto  Cesar. 

If  this  meant  only  that  the  charges  against  Paul  were 
groundless,  it  would  be  a  needless  and  nnmeaning  repetition 
by  Agrippa  of  what  he  and  Festns  had  i^reed  upon  already 
in  the  verse  preceding.  But  Paul's  was  not  the  only  case  on 
which  Agrippa  was  to  sit  in  judgment.  The  very  man  who 
had  requested  hia  assistance  as  an  arbiter  in  Paul's  case,  had 
by  that  act  made  him  judge  of  his  own  conduct.  We  have 
seen  alrea^  (on  25,  9  above),  that  Festns  by  neglecting  to 
discharge  Paul  when  his  innocence  was  proved,  had  forced 
him  to  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  himself  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  a  magistrate  sending  home  a  prisoner, 
who  might  have  been  disposed  of  on  the  spot,  hut  for  his  own 
neglect  of  duty.  During  this  last  hearing  by  Agrippa,  Festus 
seems  to  have  indulged  a  hope  that  something  would  occur  to 
relieve  him  from  his  folse  position ;  but  of  this  hope  he  was 
now  deprived  by  the  expression  of  Agrippa'sjugdment  here 
recorded.     This  man  could  have  been  discharged  (or  set  at 
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liberty),  the  technical  expression  for  judicial  liberation,  used 
abovem  3,13.  4,21.23.  5,40.  10,35.36.  17,0.  Hedoesnot 
pay  tliat  he  could  now  be  set  free,  but  that  he  might  have  been 
fio  at  some  fonner  period,  both  verbs  being  in  the  past  tense. 
This  can  refer  only  to  the  time  of  Paul's  appearance  before 
Festus  (see  above,  on  25, 6. 25),  and  is  therefore  a  civil  way 
of  saying  that  he  oiight  to  have  been  set  free  then.  ^Jiehwd 
not  appealed  unto  Cesar  is  not  added  to  exonerate  Festus,  but 
in  reality  to  taske  him  answerable  for  the  whole  result,  as 
having  forced  Paul  to  appeal  by  his  denial  or  delay  of  jnatice. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  appeal,  though  apparently  pre- 
cipitate on  Paul's  part,  and  embarrassing  to  him  as  weJl  as  to 
the  Procurator,  waa  the  providential  roeans  byAvhich  he  was 
removed  from  Palestine  and  brought  to  Rome,  an  end  which 
might  never  have  been  reached,  it'  he  had  not,  as  many  of  his 
friends  no  doubt  lamented  now,  appealed  to  Cesar. 


CHAPTER    XXVU. 

This  chapter  is  entirely  occupied  with  Paul's  last  recorded 
voyage,  from  bis  leaving  Cesarea  to  his  shipwreck  on  the 
island  of  Malta.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fulness  and 
exactness  of  its  nautical  details,  which  the  latest  and  most  crit- 
ical investigations  have  only  served  to  render  more  surprising 
in  themselves,  and  more  conclusive  as  internal  proofs  of  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness.  This  view  of  the  chapter  has  been 
recently  presented  in  a  masterly  monograph,*  tho  valuable 
substance  and  results  of  which,  omitting  technical  minutiae, 
are  embodied  in  the  following  exposition.  The  original  nar- 
rative begins  with  the  delivery  of  Paul  and  other  prisoners 
into  the  custody  of  a  Roman  officer,  then.-  embarkation  in  a 
ship  of  Awa  Minor  and  short  stay  at  Sidon,  with  their  subse- 
quent slow  progress  till  they  reach  Myra  in  Lycia  (1-5).  Here 
they  are  transferred  to  an  Alexandrian  vessel  bound  to  Italy, 

•  The  Toyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul:  wilh  Dissertations  on  Iho  Lifo 
and  Writines  of  St.  Lnke,  and  liia  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Aoeients.  By 
James  Smifli,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill,  V.  R  S.  etc.  Second  edition,  with  additional 
proofs  and  illustrations.     London,  ieij6. 
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but  are  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  the  east  and  south  of 
Crete,  where  they  find  a  harbour,  but,  in  opposition  to  Paul's 
wiiruingB,  leave  it  for  another  more  commodious  on  the  same 
coast  (6-12).  While  prosperously  neariDg  it,  as  they  suppose, 
a  violent  and  sadden  change  of  wind  drives  them  to  the  south- 
west and  mvolves  them  in  the  greatest  danger  (13-19).  When 
thestorm'has  continued  many  days,  Paul  assures  them,  on 
di^-ine  authority,  of  their  ultimate  escape,  but  predicts  an  in- 
tervening shipwrect  (20-2C).  In  the  fourteenth  night  tliey 
make  land,  and  are  now  exposed  to  danger  of  another  kind, 
which  tempts  the  crew  to  leave  the  others  to  their  fate ;  but 
their  proposed  desertion  is  prevented,  at  Paul's  instance,  by 
the  soldiers  (27-32).  He  then  induces  the  whole  company 
(tlio  number  of  which  is  precisely  stated),  both  by  exhortation 
and  example,  to  partalce  of  food  before  the  ship  is  hghtened 
for  the  last  time  (33-38).  As  soon  as  daylight  renders  the 
land  visible,  they  run  the  ship  aground,  but  are  still  in  a  posi- 
tion of  great  pei'il,  fi-om  which  Paul  is  the  occasion  of  their  all 
escaping  (39-44), 

1.  And  when  it  was  detennined  that  we  should 
sail  into  Italy,  they  dehvered  Paul  and  certain  other 
prisoners  unto  (one)  named  Juhus,  a  centurion  of 
Augi^tus'  band. 

~When  (literally,  as)  it  was  determined  that  we  should  sail, 
or  rather  (about)  our  sailing,  i.  e,  as  to  the  precise  time  and 
mode  of  their  departure,  tiie  general  determination  having 
been  previously  formed  and  recorded  (see  above,  on  25, 12. 
21,  25,  and  compare  26,  32.)  We,  inoludhig  the  historian,  the 
first  occurrence  of  this  form  of  speech  mnce  the  appearance  of 
Paul  and  his  companions  before  the  presbytery  at  Jerusalem 
(see  above,  on  21, 18.)  Paul's  arrest  no  doubt  separated  these 
companions  from  him,  at  least  until  Felix  ordered  that  his 
friends  should  have  access  to  him  (see  above,  on  24,  23.)  8aU, 
literally,  sail  away,  i.  e.  from  Palestine,  one  of  several  com- 
pound forms  of  the  same  verb,  belonging  to  the_  nautical  dia- 
lect of  Gi-ecee,  and  used  by  LuJte  in  this  book  with  great  free, 
dom  and  precision.  (See  above,  on  13,  4.  14,  26.  15,  39.  18, 
18.  20,  6.  21,  3,  and  below  on  vs.  2.  4. 6. 9,  34.)  The  one  here 
employed  suggests,  more  distinctly  than  tile  simple  verb,  the 
idea  of  fioparacion  and'  departure  froin  the  Holy  I-and,  where 
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Lis  mission  was  now  ended.  The  pla«e  of  departure,  thongh 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Ptolemais  (see  above,  on  21, 

7.  15),  is  commonly,  and  no  doubt  justly,  understood  to  have 
been  C^area,  aa  being  both  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
most  frequented  seaport  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  scene  of 
the  last  previous  transactions,  without  the  slightest  intimation 
of  their  setting  out  from  any  other  point.  £tto  Italy,  i.  e,  aa 
their  final  destination  (compare  into  Syria,  18, 18.  20, 3.  21, 
3),  but  not  directly,  as  appears  from  the  next  verse.  The-y 
delivered  has  been  variously  explained,  as,  a  generic  plural 
meaning  Festus  only  (see  above,  on  17,18.  19,38);  or  as  a 
proper  plural  including  his  assessors  and  perhaps  Agiippa  (see 
above,  on  25, 12,  23,  26) ;  or,  more  probably  tnan  either,  as  a 
plural  indefinite  (like  that  in  Luke  12,  20.  John  15,  6)  which, 
though  comparatively  rare  in  Greek,  is  one  of  our  moat  iainil- 
iar  English  idioms,  the  plural  being  used  instead  of  the  indefi- 
nite pronouns  in  French  {on)  and  German  (maw.)  For  the 
most  part  it  may  be  resolved  into  the  passive,  as  in  this  case, 
Paul  was  delivered,  eta.  Certain  other  ^isoners,  who  may 
have  been  accumulating  for  some  time  at  Cesarea.  To  a  cen- 
turion, strictly  the  commander  of  a  hundred  men,  but  used 
perhaps  with  some  degree  of  latitude  (see  above,  on  10, 1.  21, 
32.)  Of  a  band  (called)  t/ie  August  (or  Auyustan),  the  femi- 
uine  form  of  the  word  used  above  in  25,  21.  (For  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  translated  band,  see  above,  on  10, 1,  21,  31.) 
As  the  epithet  August  appears  too  strong  for  a  subdivision  oi 
the  army.  It  is  commonly  expldned  to  mean  Augustan,  i.  e. 
belon^ng  or  related  to  the  Emperor  in  some  peculiar  sense 
or  manner.  That  this  honorary  title  was  bestowed  on  certain 
Roman  legions,  is  a  certain  ik^t  of  history ;  but  not  that  any 
such  were  stationed  in  the  East.  Hence  some  suppose  the 
word  to  mean  Samaritan,  firom  Sebaste,  the  name  given  to 
the  ancient  Samaria  when  rebuilt  by  Herod  (see  above,  on 

8,  5) ;  bnt  although  Josephas  does  speak  of  Samaritan  battal- 
ions in  the  Roman  service,  he  uses  a  dififerent  deiivative,  as 
Luke  would  no  doabt  have  done  also,  to  express  the  same 
idea.  Some  maintain  that  the  Augustan  rank  (equivalent  to 
that  of  imperial  guard)  was  given  not  only  to  legions,  but  to 
cohorts  and  even  to  still  smaller  corps ;  others,  that  the  title 
here  describes  the  Procurator's  body-guard,  as  that  of  the 
Emperor's  official  representative.  All  these  explanations  pre- 
suppose that  Julius  was  detached,  for  this  important  service, 
from  the  army  in  Palestine  ;  whereas  it  is  at  least  as  probable 
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that  he  came  from  Italy,  perhaps  with  a  special  commission. 
And  was  now  returning  thither,  which  removes  the  necessity 
of  osplaining  the-opithet  Auffustan,  whether  Julius  bo  identi- 
fied with  any  other  person  named  in  history  or  not. 

2.  And  entering  into  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  we 
launched,  meaning  to  sail  by  the  coasts  of  Asia;  (one) 
Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian  of  Thessalonica,  being  with 
us. 

There  seems  to  ha\-e  been  no  direct  communication,  just 
at  this  time,  between  Palestine  and  Italy,  or  at  least  no  vessel 
of  the. requisite  capacity  about  to  sail  immediately  in  that  di- 
rection. Besides  the  other  prisoners,  who  may  have  been  nu- 
merous, as  we  read  in  contemporary  history  of  many  being 
sent  from  Judea  to  Rome  together,  the  centurion  commanded 
a  military  escort,  as  we  learn  from  the  mention  of  the  soldiers 
in  vs.  31. 42  below,  and  this  detachment  may  have  been  a  large 
one  (see  above,  on  23, 23.)  Mateeing,  embarking,  see  above, 
on  21,  2,  6,  and  compare  20, 18.  25, 1.  Adramyttium,  a  sea- 
port of  Mysia,  on  the  western  cpast  of  Asia  Muior,  opposite  to 
Lesbos  (altogether  different  in  form  from  Adrumetum  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.)  This  vessel,  having^  sold  its  cargo,  was  now 
upon  its  homeward  voyage,  and  Julius  availed  himself  of  its 
accommodations  to  reach  Asia,  where  he  knew  thdt  he  should 
meet  with  vessels  on  their  way  to  Italy ;  jnst  as  Americans 
who  visit  India  often  go  by  way  of  England,  the  circuitous 
route  being  more  than  made  good  by  the  greater  certainty, 
frequency,  and  ease  of  the  commnnication.  Even  this  ship, 
however,  was  not  going  directly  to  its  final  destination,  but 
abotU  to  sail  (or  navigate)  the  places  along  Asia,  i.  e.  proba- 
bly to  carry  on  a  coasting  trade  along  the  westei-n  and  south- 
western shore  of  the  peninsula  which  we  call  Asia  Minor  (see 
above,  on  21, 27,  24, 18.)  Meaning,  in  Greek  a  verb  denot- 
ing mere  futurity  (see  above,  on  26,  2. 22. 23),  and  according 
to  the  common  text  (^eAAoires)  agreeing  with  the  subject  of 
the  verb  (we  laimcihad  or  sailed),  but  in  the  oldest  copies  with 
the  ship  itself  (^eXXoiti),  as  explained  above.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  clause  has  reterence  not  to  trade  but  to  the 
necessary  route  from  Cesarea  to  Adramyttium,  which  waa 
also  the  course  usually  taken  from  Palestine  and  Syria  to  Italy. 
They  were  really,  therefore,  on  their  -way  until  tliey  reached 
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the  south-west  corner  of  the  peninsula,  althongh  obUged  to  set'k 
another  vessel  to  complete  their  Toyage.  Launched,  set  sail, 
departed,  went  ont  to  sea,  another  nautical  expression,  of 
wluch  we  have  already  met  with  several  examples  fseo  above, 
on  13,13.  16,11.  18,21.  20,3.13.  21,12,)  One Aristarchus 
seems  to  imply  that  he  had  not  been  previously  mentioned ; 
but  see  above,  od  19, 29.  20,  4.  He  is  here  described  by  his 
coimti-y  {a  Macedonian)  and  his  city  {a  3^esaalonian,  see 
above,  on  17,1.11.13.)  How  long  he  was  separated  fi'om 
Paul,  and  when  he  rejoined  him,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  praise  of  constancy  bestowed  by  some  upon  this  man, 
though  doubtless  just,  has  no  foundation  in  the  test  here 
{being  with  tcs)  but  only  in  the  Vulgate  version  {persever- 
ante  nohiscumJ)  In  two  of  Paul's  epistles,  commonlv  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  during  hia  captivity  at  Rome, 
Aristarehaa  is  mentioned,  once  as  hia  fellow-labonrer  (Philem. 
24),  and  once  as  his  fellow-prisoner  (Col.  4,  10),  which  may 
have  reference  to  his  voluntary  share  in  Paul's  confinement 
daring  and  after  the  voyage  here  described. 

3.  And  the  next  (day)  we  touched  at  Sidon.    And 

JuliiB  courteously  entreated  Paul,  and  gave  (him)  hb- 
erty  to  go  unto  his  friends  to  refresh  himself. 

Their  first  day's  course,  instead  of  being  north-west  towards 
the  coast  of  Asia  (Proper),  was  considerably  east  of  north,  along 
the  coast  of  Palestine  and  Phenicia,  so  aa  to  reach  Sidon  (see 
above,  on  12,  20)  on  the  next  day  (literally,  the  other,  as  in 
20,  15)  after  leavmg  Cesarea.  This  movement  may  have  been 
for  purposes  of  trade,  or  simply  occasioned  by  the  westerly 
T\'in3,  miich  ia  almost  as  constant  as  a  trade  wind,  in  that 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  summer  and  autamn. 
buch  a  wind  would  be  a  iair  one  between  Cesarea  and  Sidon, 
and  a  day  would  thus  be  gained  in  their  course  towards  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  even  if  there  were  no  business  to  be  there 
transacted,  either  by  the  ship  or  the  centurion.  In  favour  of 
the  latter  supposition,  however,  is  the  iact,  that  the  vessel  re- 
mained long  enough  at  Sidon  to  admit  of  Paul's  visiting  hia 
friends  there.  Courteously,  benevolently,  pliilanthropically 
(a  word  of  kindred  ori^  with  that  here  used.)  ToucJied, 
came  to,  or  landed,  is  in  Greek  a  passive,  literally  meaning,  we 
were  brought  down,  i.  e.  from  tlie  high  sea  to  the  shore  (see 
above,  on  21,  3,  and  compare  the  converse  or  correlative  ex- 
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pression  in  the  first  clause  of  the  next  verse.  Entreated,  in. 
its  old  sense  of  treated  {now  superseded  by  tliat  of  prayed, 
besought)  or  used,  which  is  the  litei-a!  meaniiio;  of  the  Greek 
verb.  This  clause  (benevolently  using  Paul)  though  relat- 
ing etiictly  to  the  instance  here  recorded,  may  be  also  taken 
as  a  general  description  of  the  Roman  officer's  deportment 
towards  his  prisoner  throughont  the  voyage.  It  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  implying  any  faith  in  Paul's  religious  doc 
trines,  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  distinctly  men- 
tioned, nor  oven  as  arising  wholly  from  a  personal  regard  for 
him.  Whatever  part  of  the  result  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  free-will  or  discretion  of  the  officer,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  specific  orders,  similar  to  those 
which  Felix  issned  after  Paul's  defence  before  him  (see  above, 
on  24,  23),  and  prompted  in  both  cases,  not  by  mere  humanity 
or  good-mil  to  the  individual  prisoner,  but  also  by  respect  for 
his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  Eoman  citizen.  (See  above,  on 
16,38.  23,29.)  Gave  him  liberty,  literaLy,  permitted  (see 
above,  on  21,  39. 40.  36, 1.)  Going  to  the  friends  {whom  he 
had  there),  either  old  acquaintances,  or  simply  Christians,  who 
as  such  were  necessarily  his  friends,  at  Sidon  no  less  than  at 
Tyre  (see  above,  on  21,  2-4),  the  other  great  city  of  Phenicia, 
into  which  country  the  Gospel  had  been  early  introduced  (see 
above,  on  H,  19.)  These  two  cities  are  always  named  in  the 
New  Testament  together,  except  here  and  in  Luke  4,  26, 
where  Sidon  stands  alone.  It  was  much  more  ancient  than 
Tyre,  which  is  mentioned  neither  in  the  Pentateuch  nor  by 
Homer,  whereas  Sidon  is  named  not  only  by  Moses  but  by 
Jacob,  as  a  well-known  boundary  or  landmark  even  in  the 
patriarchal  age.  (See  Gen.  10,  Ifl.  49, 13.)  In  the  book  of 
Joshua  (19,  28)  it  is  called  Great  Zidon  {Zidon  Mabbah)  and 
apparently  assigned  to  Judah,  but  remained  unconquered 
(J«dg.  1,  31.  10, 10, 12),  and  was  ailerwards  eclipsed  by  Tyre 
(2Sam.  6, 11.  lKmg8  5,6.  Isai,  23,  8.  Ezek.26, 15.  2T,  8.  28, 
21),  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  destroyed  by  the  Persians  but 
rebuilt,  reconquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  alternately  po^ 
sessed  by  his  successors,  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
until  finally  wrested  from  them  by  the  Romans,  It  is  still  a 
toivn  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  under  the  slightly 
altered  name  of  Saida,  and  for  some  years  past  the  seat  of  an 
American  mission.  The  ancient  geographei-s  describe  its  har- 
hour  (or  luther  harbours,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  double)  as 
Ihe  finest  on  the  mainland,  from  the  shelter  afforded  bya  nat- 
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ural  breakwater  or  ridge  of  roeks ;  but  it  was  filled  up  during 
the  middle  ages.  To  refresh  himsd/,  literally,  to  obtain  {ex- 
perience,  meet  with,  as  lu  24, 2.  26,  22)  care,  attention,  whioli 
may  either  denote  hospitality  in.  general,  or  more  specifically 
nursing,  care  required  by  delicate  or  ill  health,  to  which  a 
Greek  medical  writer  applies  almost  the  same  expression  (fa-i- 
jkiXtia  (Tiafiaros-)  As  to  Paul's  bodily  infirmities,  see  above,  on 
16,  10.  20,6. 

4.  And  when  we  had  launched  from  thence,  we 
sailed  under  Cyprus,  becai^e  the  w'mSs  were  contrary. 
And  thence  (from  Sidon)  loosing  {setting  sail,  departing), 
in  form  as  well  as  sense  the  converse  of  the  verb  translated 
touc/ied  in  the  preceding  verse.  Launched  is  applicable  strictly 
only  to  boats  or  vessels  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  land  (as 
in  Luke  8,  22.)  Vndeeaailed  (or  sailed  und^)  Cyprua  (sea 
above,  on  11,  Ifl.  13,4.  15,39.  21,3),  another  nautical  ex- 
pression, falsely  understood  by  some  as  meaning  south  of  Cy- 
prus, and  by  others  close  beneath  its  shore ;  whereas  the  best 
authorities  explain  it  to  mean  wider  the  lee  of  Cyprus,  L  o. 
between  the  island  and  the  wind  (or  the  point  towards 
which  the  wind  was  blowing.)  They  did  not  therefore  leave 
it  ontheirright  hand,  which  would  have  been  the  direct  course 
to  the  coast  of  "Asia"  with  a  favourable  wind  (compare 
Paul's  last  voyage  in  the  opposite  direction  as  described  above, 
on  21,  3),  but  upon  their  left  hand,  i.  e.  to  the  west,  sailing 
along  the  eastern  coast  and  northward,  as  the  only  course  per- 
mitted by  the  wind,  and  also  for  a  reason  brought  to  light  bj^ 
modem  nautical  investigation,  that  from  Syria  to  the  Archi- 
pelago, along  the  coast  of  Aaa  Minor,  there  is  a  constant  cur- 
rent to  the  westward,  so  strong  at  certain  times  and  places  as 
to  break  into  the  cabin  windows,  even  in  cahn  weather.  By 
getting  into  this  strong  current  they  would  be  able  to  make 
some  ■way  westward,  even  in  the  fiice  of  an  unfevourable  wind. 
This  fiict,  derived  from  the  familiar  practice  of  those  seas  and 
attested  by  professional  experience,  not  only  stamps  Luke's  brief 
account  as  nautically  accurate,  bot  sliows  the  ship  to  have  been 
managed  just  as  it  would  have  been  at  this  day  by  the  most 
experienced  and  skilful  mariners.  It  also  confirms  the  previ- 
ous statement,  that  they  sailed  not  to  the  south  but  to  the  east 
Df  Cyprus,  which  is  further  shown  by  the  repeated  mention 
3f  the  reason, /(»•  {oronaccount  of)  the  windsbeing contrary. 
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1.  e.  from  the  ■west.  Had  they  left  the  island  on  the  right 
hand,  this  wind  must  have  been  directly  in  their  iace  or  nearly 
so,  whereas  by  sailing  to  the  north  they  were  enabled  to  avial 
themaelvea  of  it  as  a  side  wind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  the  current  on  the  coast  of  AsiaMinor.  That 
they  sailed  close  to  the  shore,  though  not  expressed,  may  be 
implied,  or  is  at  least  most  probable. 

5.  And  when  we  had  sailed  over  the  sea  of  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia,  we  came  to  Myra  (a  city)  of  Lycia. 

That  their  course  was  northward,  and  to  the  east  of  Cy- 
prus, now  becomes  still  more  apparent  from  their  being  nest 
found  in  the  sea  of  (or  along)  CUtcia  and  Pamphylia.,  i.  e. 
that  part  of  the  MediteiTanean  which  washes  the  two  south- 
easternmost  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  term,  although  not  included  in  the  ancient  Asia,  the  neg- 
lect of  which  distinction  by  some  writers  on  this  passage  has 
involved  it  in  complete  confusion.  These  are  just  the  waters 
into  which  they  would  be  brought  by  sailing  towards  the  north 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  which  Luke  accord- 
ingly describes  them  as  now  saUing  through  (not  ouej"),  an- 
other compound  of  the  verb  to  «a;7,  belonging  to  the  technical 
vocabulary  of  ancient  navigation  (see  above,  on  v.  1^  By  the 
aid  of  the  current  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  the 
indentations  of  the  coast  of  these  two  provinces,  they  came 
down  (we  ai'e  not  told  how  soon),  an  active  verb  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  the  passive  one  in  v.  3,  both  denoting  arrival  at 
a  port  or  harbour.  I/ycia,  a  south-western  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  also  included  in  the  strict  and  ancient  sense  oi  Asia. 
It  was  only  now,  therefore,  that  the  ship  began  to  reach  its 
destination,  and  to  navigate  the  places  along  {the  coast  of) 
Asia  (see  above,  on  v.  2.)  The  first  of  these  was  Myra,  now 
m  ruins,  but  at  that  time  an  important  city  with  its  port  An- 
driaee,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  with  the  same  name 
(now  Andriakj.)  The  size  of  the  city  in  its  pahn^  days  is  sup 
posed  to  be  mdicated  by  that  of  its  theatre,  which  may  still 
be  traced  and  is  of  vast  extent.  (See  above,  on  19,  29^  Ly- 
CL1  often  changed  its  political  rektions,  having  been  depend- 
ent upon  Rhodes  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  Republic ;  then  a 
free  state  under  the  first  Emperors ;  then  deprived  by  Claudius 
of  this  honour  on  account  of  its  perpetual  commotions,  and 
united  with  Pamphylia  as  one  province,  ruled  by  a  Proconsul, 
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as  appears,  from  inscriptions  still  extant ;  and  at  last  separately 
organized  witli  Mjra  for  its  capital.  But  these  political  vicis- 
situdes do  not  affect  its  geographical  position  as  a  part  of 
Asia  Proper.  Myra  was  still  a  place  of  note  and  resort  during 
a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages. 

G.  And  there  tlie  centurion  found  a  ship  of  Alex- 
andria sailing  into  Italy ;  and  he  put  us  therein. 

Tlio  centurion's  expectation  of  finding  an  immediate  op- 
portunity to  Italy  was  fulfilled  as  soon  as  he  amved  upon  the 
coast  of  Asia.  And  there  (at  Myra)  finding  an  AlexanMan 
ship  sailing  (then  or  periodically,  see  above,  on  31,  2)  into 
Italy.  That  a  vessel  bound  from  Alexandiia  to  Italy  should 
be  found  at  Myra  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Jlinor,  may  seem  at 
first  sight  purely  accidental,  as  the  direct  route  between  those 
two  countries  was  mnch  further  to  the  south,  between  the 
island  of  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  Yet  Julius  seems  to 
have  counted  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  frequent  if  not  usual  oc- 
currence. The  solution  of  tliis  difficulty  is  afforded  by  the 
feet  tliat  the  same  wind,  which  forced  the  ship  from  Cesarea  to 
sail  northward  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cyprus,  might  force  the 
shipfi-omAlexandriatothecoastof  Asia  Minor,  with  the  same 
advantage,  on  arriving  there,  of  a  powerful  current  setting 
westward  and  a  local  land  wind  in  the  same  direction.  Ju- 
lius was  justified,  moreover,  in  expecting  to  find  a  ship  from 
Alexandria,  not  only  by  the  general  trade  of  which  tliat  city 
was  the  centre,  but  by  the  special  and  extensive  trade  in 
wheat,  with  which  at  this  time  Rome  was  supplied  chiefly 
from  that  quarter.  The  vessels  built  for  this  trade  were  of 
great  size,  liiUy  equal,  it  is  said,  to  the  largest  class  of  modem 
merchantmen,  and  therefore  able  to  accommodate  a  much 
larger  company  than  that  which  now  embarked  at  Mifra,  and 
aftei-wai-ds  at  Malta  (see  below,  on  28, 11.)  About  this  same 
time,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  he  was  shipwrecked  in  a  ves- 
sel of  this  class  with  six  hundred  others.  A  few  years  later, 
"ntiis,  after  conquering  Jerusalem,  returned  to  Rome  in  one 
of  these  store-ships.  In  the  second  ciintury,  one  was  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Athens,  where  it  was  visited  as  a 
t:^eat  curioaty,  and  is  described  in  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues. 
From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  what  Luke  here  records,  far  from 
being  incredible  or  even  strange,  is  ui  strict  accordance  with 
contemporary  usage  and  familiar  fects  of  history.    Put  ua 
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iJierein,  em'barted  us,  made  us  ffo  aboai-d  (compare  the  verb 
m  V.  2.)  That  sucli  changes  and  transfers  were  by  no  means 
rare  upon  that  coast  we  have  already  had  a  proof  in  Paul's 
adopting  the  same  measure,  on  his  eastward  voyage,  at  Pa- 
tara,  another  port  of  Lycia  (see  above,  on  21, 1.2.) 

7.  And  when  we  had  sailed  slowly  many  days,  and 
scarce  were  come  over  against  Cnidus,  the  wind  not 
suffering  us,  we  sailed  under  Crete,  over  against  Sal- 
mone  — 

On  leaving  Myra  and  attemj>ting  to  go  further  westward, 
they  were  met  by  the  still  prevailmg  wind  from  that  direction, 
withont  the  counteracting  inflaence  before  exerted  by  the 
local  wind  and  current  of  the  southern  shore.  Hence  their 
progi-ess  was  not  only  slow  but  difficult.  In  many  (literally, 
Bu^cient)  days  slow-sailing,  a  Greek  word  not  found'  in  the 
classics,  but  obviously  belong^g  to  the  nautical  dialect,  only  a 
small  part  of  which  would  find  its  way  into  contemporary  lit- 
erature, as  in  modem  casesof  the  same  kind.  Scarce,  or  scarcely, 
should  rather  have  been  rendered  hardly,  as  in  the  next  verse, 
and  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  with  difficulty,  naitiely,  that  of 
"  working  to  windward,"  or  advancing  in  the  fece  of  adverse 
winds.  Over  against  (opposite  or  parallel  to)  Cnidus,  a 
peninsula  projecting  between  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  above,  on 
21,  l)  into  the  ^gean  Sea  (or  Archipelago)  of  which  it  may 
be  sdd  to  mark  the  entrance.  The  distance  between  Myra 
and  Cnidus  (about  130  geographical  miles)  being  only  one 
day's  smI  with  a  fair  wind,  the  delay  must  have  aiisen  from  its 
being  still  adverse,  aa  intimated  in  the  nest  clause.  This  ren- 
ders needless  and  gratuitous  the  supposition  that  they  were 
becalmed,  which  also  f^ees  less  with  the  expression  hardly, 
as  explained  above.  Not  sw^ering,  another  word  unknown 
to  classical  Greek  usage,  and  possibly  belonging  to  the  dialect 
of  sailors.  It  is  in  form  a  compound  of  the  verb  to  let  (or 
suffer,  see  above,  on  6,38.  14,16.  16,7.  19,30.  23,32)  and 
the  preposition  to  or  into,  expreswve  either  of  addition  or 
approach,  advancement.  Some  understand  it  here  accordingly 
to  mean,  not  admitting  (or  permitting)  us  to  (enter  Cnidus), 
as  a  reason  why  they  did  not  land  there  as  at  Myra,  Others, 
hicludmg  the  best  nautical  authorities,  explain  it  to  mean,  not 
aUowinff  us  to  proceed  (or  go  further)  in  tlie  same  direction. 
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i.  e.  west  by  south,  from  the  point  of  the  peninsnla  to  Italy. 
The  wind  forbidding  this,  accordmg  to  the  same  authorities, 
mnat  have  been  what  is  popularly  called  north-west,  the  very 
wind  which  even  now,  as  we  have  seen,  prevails  in  those  seas 
towards  the  end  of  summer.  Repeated  instances  are  quoted 
from  the  history  of  modem  navigation,  in  which  the  same 
cause  has  produced  the  same  effect,  to  wit,  that  of  driving  the 
vessel  to  the  east  and  south  of  Crete,  along  the  northern  coast 
of  which  her  direct  course  would  have  lam  in  this  case.  Uh- 
dersaikd  (or  sailed  under)  Crete  has  precisely  the  same  sense 
as  in  V.  4,  where  it  is  applied  to  Cyprus.  The  only  difference 
in  the  cases  is,  that  in  the  one  they  would  otherwise  have 
sailed  along  the  south  and  in  the  other  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island,  but  in  both  they  actually  sdled  on  the  east  side,  so 
as  to  be  under  its  lee,  or  protected  by  it  from  the  wind.  Ov& 
against  Salmone,  is  no  doubt  the  true  translation  of  the  Greek 
phrase  which  corresponds  in  form  and  sense  with  over  against 
Cnidus  in  the  first  clause.  Towards  (or  in  the  direction  of) 
Salmons,  the  construction  preferred  by  some,  would  be  equal- 
ly grammatical  and  equally  agreeable  to  usage,  but  a  needless 
variation  from  the  sense  which  must  be  put  upon  the  same 
phrase  in  the  clause  precedmg,  and  yielding  scarcely  so  appro- 
priate a  meaning,  as  they  rather  passed  in  sight  of  than 
sailed  towards  Salmone.  This  is  still,  slightly  modified,  the 
name  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  island  eastward. 

8.  And,  hardly  passing  it,  came  unto  a  place  which 
is  called  tlie  Pair  Havens,  nigh  whereunto  was  the 
city  (of)  Lasea. 

Having  hardly  (or  with  difficulty,  as  in  v.  1)  passed  or 
rounded  this  point,  they  were  soon  upon  the  southern  coast 
of  Crete,  and  therefore  in  the  same  relative  position  as  before 
they  left  the  coast  of  Asia,  i.  e.  with  a  high  indented  shore 
upon  their  right,  and  perhaps  with  something  of  the  same  ad- 
vantage fi'om  a  3and-wind  and  a  westward  current,  which 
would  account  for  their  apparently  soon  reaching  a  compara- 
tively safe  port  called  Fan-  Havens,  a  name  not  unknown  to 
modem  and  American  geography.  That  they  chose  to  get 
upon  the  southern  coast  because  the  northern  had  no  har- 
bours, is  a  common  error  founded  on  a  statement  of  Eustathi- 
us,  refiited  by  the  now  familiar  feet  that  there  are  at  least  two 
exceUent  ones  (Souda  and  Spina  Longa)  upon  that  side  of  the 
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island.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of  Luke  that  they  were 
driven  to  the  east  and  south  of  Crete  against  theii  will  and  by 
the  north-west  wind,  wiiich  would  also  allow  thera  to  proceed 
as  h,r  as  Cape  Matala,  where  the  coast  begins  to  trend  towards 
the  north-west,  thus  exposing  them  without  obstruction  or 
defence  to  the  wind  fi'om  that  direction.  The  harbour  which 
they  reached  must,  therefore,  have  been  situated  to  the  east 
of  Cape  Matala,  and  there  accordingly  it  was  discovered  by 
PococTie  in  the  seventeenth  century,  two  leasues  east  of  that 
point,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  identihed,  both  by  the 
Greek  name  which  it  still  retains  almost  unaltered,  and  by  its 
position  furnishing  a  shelter  from  the  very  wind  to  which 
Paul's  vessel  was  now  exposed,  but  not  from  all  the  winds  by 
which  it  might  be  threatened  during  a  whole  winter  (see  be- 
low, on  V.  12.)  This  place  is  described  simply  as  a  harboni- 
(or  hai-bonrs)  but  not  far  from  the  city  of  Zasea  (or  Zasaia), 
which  was  long  supposed  to  have  entirely  ifeappeared,  both 
from  books  and  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  remains 
of  which,  with  the  old  name  still  preserved  in  the  local  tradi- 
tion, were  identified  by  two  Scotch  travellers  (Brown  and 
Tennent)  in  the  year  1856, 

9.  Now  when  mucli  time  was  spent,  and  when 
sailing  was  now  dangerous,  because  the  fast  was  now 
already  past,  Paul  admonished  (them)  — 

JVow  (St,  and,  or  but),  nvuch  time  (literally,  time  enough, 
as  in  V,  7.  8,  U.  18, 18}  having  passed  (elapsed,  or  happened, 
as  in  25, 13),  and  the  sailing  (or  navigation,  rendered  eowse 
in  21,  V  above,  and  voyage  in  v.  10,  below)  being  already  un- 
safe (a  correlative  expression  to  the  one  tran^ated  safe  in 
Phil.  8, 1,  sure  in  Heb.  6, 19,  and.  certain  in  25,  26  above^  be- 
cause (or  on  account  of,  the  same  construction  as  in  v.  4)  ^ 
fast  being  already  past  (or  gone  iy),  i.  e.  the  annual  fast  of 
the  Mosaic  calendar,  the  great  day  of  atonement,  being  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  corresponding  partly  to  Sep- 
tember and  October.  (See  Lev.  16, 29-34.  23,26-32.)  It  is 
here  nsed  simply  to  dehne  the  season  of  the  year,  like  Pente- 
cost in  20,  16,  or  like  Michaelmas  in  English,  which  occurs 
about  the  same  time.  There  is  of  course  no  reference  to  any 
physical  connection  of  the  close  of  navigation  with  the  Jewish 
last  as  a  religious  service,  or,  as  some  have  etrangely  thought. 
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with  the  abstinence  of  the  crew  from  food  during  the  pievioua 
toils  and  perils  of  the  voyage  (see  below,  on  vs.  21.  33.) 
Others,  thongh  regarding  it  correctly  as  a  simple  designation 
of  tho  season,  would  derive  it  fi-om  some  fast  eonneeted  with 
tlie  Greek  mythology  and  heathen  worship,  on  the  ground  that 
the  ship's  company  were  not  Jews;  as  ii'  that  woSd  prevent 
Luke  from  using  Jewish  mai-ks  of  time,  with  which  his  read- 
ers were  familiar,  any  more  than  an  English  writer  would  ab- 
stain from  saying  Michaelmas  to  designate  the  season,  although 
writing  about  Turks  or  Chinamen,  The  Roman  period  of  the 
TYKvre  dausum  (or  suspended  navigation)  legan  later,  reaching 
from  about  the  middle  of  November  to  uie  corresponding 
part  of  March.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  two  prece£ 
mg  months  were  reckoned  imsafe  or  precarious,  although 
navigation  was  not  absolutely  interrupted.  Paul  admonisMd 
(or  exhorted),  a  Greek  verb  used  only  in  this  chapter  (see  be- 
low, on  T,  22),  but  originaJly  meaning  to  commend,  and  then 
to  recommend,  advise,  especially  in  public,  as  a  speaker  in  the 
Greek  assemblies.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  exhorta- 
tion was  addressed  to  the  whole  company,  not  merely  to  the 
chiefe  and  officers  (compare  the  more  part  in  v.  12  below.) 

10.  And  said  unto  them.  Sirs,  I  perceive  that  this 
voyage  will  be  with  hurt  and  much  damage,  not  only 
of  the  lading  and  ship,  but  also  of  our  Hves. 

Saying  to  tlism,  i.  e.  either  to  the  whole  ship's  company,  in- 
cluding sailoi-s,  soldiers,  and  the  officers  of  both  sorts,  or,  as 
some  infer  from  the  next  verse,  only  to  the  latter  (see  above, 
on  V.  9.)  Sirs,  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Greek  word 
literally  meaning  men,  which  in  English  would  be  rather  dis- 
respectful than  the  contrary.  (See  above,  on  1, 11. 16.  2, 14. 
32.29.37.  3,12.  5,85.  7,2.26.  13,7.16.26.  U,  15.  15,7.13. 
17,22.  19,25.35.  31,28.  22,1.  23,1.6.)  These  may  either 
be  the  words  he  uttered  once  for  all,  or, the  snm  of  what  he 
said  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during  their  long  stay  at  Fair 
Havens,  I  perceive,  behold,  contemplate  (see  above,  on  25, 
24),  denoting  something  more  than  simjoly  seeing.  Whether 
it  here  means  supernatural  perception,  inspiration,  revelation, 
or  mere  human  forecast  and  conviction,  is  disputed.  In  £ivour 
of  the  latter  may  be  urged  the  very  different  assurance  after- 
wards imparted  on  express  divine  authority  (see  below,  on  v 
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23.)  The  first  is  tlien  to  be  regarded  as  .on  error ;  bnt  the 
two  may  be  reconciled  without  this  supposition,  by  explaining 
loss  and  damage  .is  concise  expressions  for  the  risl:  or  danger 
of  them,  as  in  15,  26  above,  Ifurt,  a  Greek  word  properly 
denotmg  insolence  and  insult,  as  the  attributes  or  acta  of  hu- 
man agents,  hut  applied  by  Pindar  and  some  other  poets  to 
the  fury  of  the  elements  and  its  effects,  which  seems  more 
natural  in  this  connection  than  to  understand  it  of  the  mari- 
ners themselves, '  with  arrogant  presumption  on  oor  own  part 
and  much  loss,  <feo.'  JOose  and  damage,  both  which  negative 
and  positive  ideas  are  su^ested  by  this  one  Greek  word, 
leading,  load,  freight,  cargo,  from  the  verb  to  cany,  like  the 
noon  translated  bwden,  21,3,  from  the  verb  to  fill.  Lives, 
the  word  so  rendered  in  15,  26,  but  soids  in  15,  34  (compare 
1,21.  3,23.  4,32with  20,  I0.24),the  primaryideabeingthat 
of  the  soul  as  living  or  a  vital  principle.  This  voyage  mil  (or 
is  about  to)  be  stands  last  in  the  original,  with  some  irregu- 
larity of  syntax,  not  affecting  the  sense  and  occurring  in  the 
best  Greek  writers. 

11.  Nevertheless  t!ie  centurion  believed  the  master 
and  the  owner  of  the  ship,  more  than  those  things 
which  were  spoken  by  PauL 

The  centt/rion,  as  commander  of  the  troops  and  guardian 
of  the  prisonei-s,  appears  to  have  posseted  the  chief  authority, 
either  because  he  had  chartered  or  engaged  the  ship  on  that 
condition  (see  above,  on  v.  6),  or  as  a  necessary  eonsequence 
of  his  oflicial  rank  and  special  mission  in  the  public  service 
(see  above,  on  v.  1.)  Relieved,  literally,  was  persuaded  (or 
convinced),  the  same  passive  verb  employed  above  in  5,  36. 
37.40.  17,4.  21,14,  23,21.  26,26,  and  implying  previous 
doubt  and  reasoning,  as  distinguished  from  the  exercise  of 
more  authority.  The  master,  governor  (a  word  of  kindred 
origin  with  that  here  used),  or  pilot,  who  steered  the  vessel 
with  his  own  hands,  or  at  least,  m  modem  parlance,  sailed  it. 
(honee  of  the  ship,  in  Greek  a  single  word,  ship-own^,  who 
in  ancient  times  most  commonly  accompanied  his  vessel  in 
person,  although  sometimes  represented,  as  at  present,  by  a 
supercargo.  That  Julius  should  defer  to  the  opinion  of  these 
mariners,  in  preference  to  that  of  bis  own  prisoner,  was  natural 
eiiongh,  and  is  here  recorded,  not  as  a  reproach  or  censure, 
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but  aa  tbe  unintentional  occasion  of  the  subaeqiient  disastera 
(see  below,  on  v.  21.) 

13.  And  because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to 
wmter  in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart  thence  also, 
if  by  any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice,  (and 
there)  to  winter ;  (which  is)  a  haven  of  Crete,  and  lieth 
toward  the  southwest  and  northwest. 

STte  haven  (port  or  harbour)  beinff,  from  the  beginning, 
i.  e.  naturally,  always  (for  tbe  usage  of  the  Greek  verb,  see 
above,  o'n  3,  2.  14,8.  16,3.  17,24.  21,20.  22,3.)  Incommo- 
dious, unaoitable,  badly  situated,  probably  another  technical 
expression,  as  it  is  not  nsed  by  classical  Greek  writers.  It  is 
here  to  be  comparatively  understood,  as  meaning  that  the 
harbour  did  not  afford  shelter  from  all  the  winds  to  which  the 
ship  would  be  exposed  if  it  should  winter  there  (see  above,  on 
V.  8.)  To  winter  in  is  not  a  verb  in  Greek  (as  to  leinter  in  the 
next  clause  is),  but  a  cognate  noun  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
Jbr  wintering  (or /or  a  winter-station^  Both  words  are  used 
in  dasao  Greek,  and  the  verb  by  Paul  in  his  epistles  (I  Cor. 
16,  6.  3,  12.)  The  more  i^rt  supplied  by  the  translators)  is 
in  Greek  a  plural  adjective,  meaning  the  more  (men  or  per- 
sons), i.  e.  the  majority  of  those  consulted,  or  of  all  on  board 
the  vessel,  to  whom  the  decision  of  this  question  seems  to 
have  been  left.  Adoised,  or  as  some  explain  the  phi'ase,  gave 
counsel,  might  be  more  exactly  rendered,  laid  a  plan,  or 
adopted  a  resolution.  The  verb  (meaning  literally  placed  or 
put)  is  one  used  elsewhere  m  the  strong  sense  of  detei-mined 
(see  above,  on  1,  7.  5,4.  19,21);  the  noun  in  that  of  wiS,  de- 
sign, or  purpose  (see  above,  on  2,  23.  4,  28.  5,  38.  13,  36.  20, 
27.)  According  to  this  usage,  the  whole  phrase  denotes  not 
mere  advice  but  positive  determination,  whether  that  of  the 
whole  company  or  of  the  officers,  decided  by  majority  of 
voices,  although  not,  most  probably,  by  formal  voting.  To 
dq>art,  the  word  translated  loosed  in  13, 13,  sailed  in  18,  21, 
and  launched  in  v.  2  above,  where  its  usage  is  explained  more 
fully.  Thence,  L  e.  from  Fair  Havens,  where  they  still  con- 
tinued. The  reading  and  thence  (or  thence  also)  is  not  found 
in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  and  seems  to  be  preferred  by  certain 
critics  only  on  account  of  its  embarrassing  tbe  syntax.  ^  by 
any  means  (or  ^perchance),  implying  the  uncertainty  and 
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hazard  of  the  course  proposed  (compare  Rom,  1, 10.  11,  H. 
Phil.  3,  ]  1,  the  only  other  cases  of  its  use  in  the  N'cw  Testa- 
ment,) The,y  might  he  able,  coming  down  to  {or  arriving  at) 
Plienice  (or  more  exactly,  Fhcenix,  the  mascalmc  form  of  that 
occurring  in  11,18,  15,3.  21,2.)  Although  Ptolemy  men- 
tions BKch  a  place,  its  situation  remained  undiscovered  till 
within  a  few  years,  ^when  it  was  identified  with  what  ia  now 
called  Lutro,  and  in  1856  the  ancient  name  was  found,  as  in  ao 
many  other  cases,  to  have  "been  preserved  "by  popular  or  local 
tradition  {see  above,  on  v.  8.)  The  proof  of  the  identity,  how- 
ever, is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  no  other  place  upon  the 
southern  coast  of  Crete  affords  a  shelter  even  fi-om  the  winds 
to  which  it  opens,  and  which  never  "blow home,"  hut  expend 
their  force  before  they  reach  the  roadstead.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  that  Lutro  opens  to  the  eastward,  whereas  Phoenix  is 
here  desciibed  as  lying  (literally,  looking,  an  expression  used 
by  Cicero  and  modem  writers  to  express  the  same  idea) 
toward  the  southwest  and  north-west,  here  denoted  by  the 
Latin  names  of  winds  from  those  points  of  the  compass. 
The  obvious  sense  of  this  translation  is  that  the  harbour 
could  be  entered  only  from  the  south-west  or  the  north- 
west ;  and  this  is  insisted  on  by  some  as  the  only  meaning 
which  the  Greek  itself  will  bear.  But  as  the  preposition  here 
iised  {Kara)  is  among  the  most  variable  in  its  application  (see 
above,  on  vs.  2, 5, 1),  and  sometimes  (with  the  genitive)  de- 
notes a  downward  motion  (as  in  Mark  14, 3.  2  Cor.  8, 2),  it 
may  here  mean  down  the  winds  in  question,  i.  e.  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  (not  from)  which  they  blow.  The  harbour  then 
will  be  described  as  ojwning  to  the  north-east  and  the  south- 
east, which  accords  exaetly  with  the  site  of  Lutro,  whether 
the  double  aspect  be  referred  to  an  island  in  or  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  havmg  two  entrances  at  its  extremities,  or  un- 
derstood more  generally  as  descriptive  of  a  spacious  entrance 
stretching  far  round  in  different  directions.  This  construction, 
although  certainly  not  the  most  obvious,  is  rendered  less  harsh 
by  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  preposition,  and  more  positive- 
ly recommended  by  its  reconciling  the  description  with  the 
features  of  the  only  port  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Crete 
where  the  ship  can  be  supposed  to  have  sought  refuge.  That 
Lutro  is  not  now  frequented  or  accessible  to  large  ships,  if  a 
fact,  which  seems  unceitam,  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by 
long  neglect  and  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  sand, 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  fine  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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(see  above,  on  v.  3.)  That  the  ancient  ships  sometimes  wio- 
tered  hero,  is  clear  from  an  iuscription,  tbuud  by  recent  visitors, 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Nerva  (himself  of  Crotan  lineage), 
erected  by  a  pilot  (jfuhernatore)  and  the  superintendent  of 
some  public  work  upon  the  island.  It  appears  from  this  vei-se 
that  the  judgment  of  the  captain  and  the  oivner,  which  the 
centniion  preferred  to  Paul's,  was  not  merely  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricioos,  but  founded  on  their  knowledge  of  a  harbour  better 
suited  to  their  purpose.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  hope 
of  reaching  Italy  before  the  spring  was  now  abandoned,  and 
the  only  question  whei'o  they  rai^t  securely  winter.  Some 
indeed  explain  the  cognate  verb  and  noun  in  this  verse,  from 
one  of  the  senses  of  the  root  i;)tf-i^m  or  x"/^)]  to  mean  shelter 
from  tho  storm  or  tempest  then  upon  them ;  but  no  example 
of  tliis  usage  has  been  cited,  while  the  other  has  the  sanction 
of  Demosthenes,  Polybius,  and  Diodorus  Siculus. 

13,  And  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly,  suppos- 
nig  that  they  had  obtained  (their)  purpose,  loosing 
(thence),  they  sailed  close  by  Crete. 

The  plan  of  removing  to  Phenice  (or  PhfenLx)  was  not 
oni^  reasonable  in  itself,  because  founded  upon  maritime  ex- 
penence,  but  apparently  most  feasible  and  on  the  eve  of  being 
carried  into  execution.  A  smith  wind  Uowing  genUy,  liter- 
ally, underhreathing,  a  beautiful  Greek  compound  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  particle  (under)  in  composition, 
denotes  a  small  degree  or  a  subdued  force  (as  Hdeo  m  Latin 
means  to  laugh  and  subrideo  to  smile.)  A  south  wind,  the 
Greek  word  used  by  Aristotle  as  the  oppoMte  of  Soreas 
(compare  Luke  13, 29.  Rev.  21, 13),  but  applied  by  Hesiod  to 
the  south-west,  and  by  Herodotus  to  both.  A  gentle  south 
■wind  would,  according  to  the  nautical  authorities,  bo  alto- 
gether favoui-able  to  their  course  from  Fair  Havens  to  Cape 
Matala,  lying  four  or  five  miles  distant ;  and  as  Phenice  was 
only  thirty-four  miles  further  to  tho  west-north-west,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  looked  upon  their  pur^se  as  already  ac- 
complished. Supposing  (thinking  or  beheving,  as  in  12,  9. 
26, 9)  to  have  gained  (or  more  emphatically,  mastered,  seized 
upon,  obtained  possession  o^  as  in  2,  24.  3,11,  24,^)tAepur- 
pose  (see  above,  on  11,  23),  L  e.  the  purpose  of  removing  to 
Phenice  (as  stated  in  the  vei-se  precedmg.)    Loosing,  not  the 
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word  BO  rendered  in  16, 11  (see  above,  on  vs.  2.  4. 12),  "but  one 
wliicli  primarily  means  tahing  up  or  raising  {as  in  4,  24,  20_ 
9),  and  in  nautical  language  may  be  applied  either  to  a  boat 
(asin  V.  11),  a.  sail,  or  an  anchor,  with  both  whieli  it  is  coupled 
by  the  ancient  -writera.  Aa  absolutely  or  elliptioally  used  here 
it  may  be  translated  either  setting  (sait)  or  weighing  (anchor), 
without  effect  on  the  essentia]  meaning,  which  is  that  of  leav- 
ing or  departing  from  a  port,  to  go  to  sea  or  to  proceed  npou 
a  voyage.  (See  above,  on  vs.  2.  4.)  Sailed  close  by  Crete  is 
the  exact  sense,  but  not  the  form,  of  a  peculiar  nautical  Greek 
phrase,  consisting  of  an  adverb  meaning  nearer,  i.  e.  nearer 
than  usual  or  nearer  than  before,  when  coming  to  Fdr  Ha- 
vens,  as  related  in  v.  8,  Mid  of  the  same  verb  that  is  there  nsed, 
strictly  meaning  they,  laid  themselves  (or  laiS  their  course) 
hy  (or  along)  a  certain  place.  (Compare  the  corresponding 
Latin  phrase,  leg&'e  oram.)  This  close  adherence  to  the  land 
between  Fair  Havens  and  Cape  Matala,  was  at  once  their 
ehoi-test  and  their  safest  course  ivith  such  a  wind, 

14.  But  not  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tem- 
pestuous wind  called  Eoroclydon. 

Ifot  long  after,  literally,  after  not  much,  i.  e.  probably  as 
soon  as  they  passed  Cape  Matala,  beyond  which  the  coast  of 
Crete  turns  abruptly  to  the  north  and  afterwards  to  the  west, 
so  that  their  direct  course  lay  no  longer  close  along  the  shore, 
but  across  a  bight  or  bay  of  some  extent.  Arose,  literally 
threw  or  cast  {itself),  of  which  reflexive  sense  examples  may 
be  found  in  Homer,  who  describes  a  river  as  throwing  (i.  e. 
throwing  itself)  into  the  sea,  or  as  we  should,  say  in  English, 
emptying  (i.  e.  emptying  itself  and  its  contents.)  Against  it 
has  by  some  been  understood  to  mean  against  the  purpose 
mentioned  in  the  first  clause  of  v.  13,  and  defeated  by  the 
change  of  wind  here  s^ofeen  of.  Others  refer  it  to  the  ship, 
although  the  pronoun  is  a  feminine  in  form,  and  the  noun  in 
vs.  2,  6, 10  is  neater;  to  remove  which  grammatical  objection, 
Luke  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  his  mind  another  noun  of  the 
feminine  gender,  which  he  actually  employs  below  in  v.  41,  or 
still  less  probably,  some  part  of  the  vessel  (as  the  prow,  the 
stern,  etc.)  A  third  interpretation  refers  the  pronoun  to  the 
island ;  either  in  the  sense  against  it,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  iacts,  as  they  were  driven  fi-om  the  island,  not  upon 
it ;  or  in  that  of  down  from  it,  as  the  preposition  (kuto)  some- 
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tunes  means  (see  above,  on  v,  12,  and  compare  Matt.  8,  32, 
Marks,  13.  Luke 8, 33.)  This  last  construction  is  the  one 
adopted  by  the  latest  pnilologieal  and  nautical  interpreters,  as 
being  in  accordance  both  with  the  usage  of  the  language  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Tempestumes,  in  Greek  typhonic, 
i.  e.  like  a  typhoon,  a  word  still  used  to  denote  the  hurricanes 
or  whirlwiBda  of  the  eastern  seas.  In  Greek  it  seems  to  havo 
a  mythological  origin,  such  tempests  being  superstitiously 
ascribed  to  Typhon,  Typhos,  or  Typhceus,  a  giant  buried  under 
Etna.  The  {one)  caUea,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  local  name, 
such  as  Pliny  says  are  particularly  frequent  with  respect  to 
winds.  JEuroclydon,  accordingly,  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  is 
here  variously  written  in  the  manuscripts  and  ancient  versions, 
though  the  weight  of  critical  authority  is  strong  in  favour  of  the 
common  text,  which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  .EWoa,  the 
south  (or  south-east)  wind,  and  a  noun  denoting  waves  or  bil- 
lows, a  combination  somewhat  incongruous  and  less  descrip- 
tive of  a  wind  than  of  a  sea.  Another  reading  is  Euruclydon, 
which  seems  to  mean  wide^wavy  {from  the  same  noun  with 
the  adjective  srpvs,  broad),  or  wide-washing,  wide-dashing 
(from  a  cognate  verb.)  As  none  of  these  poetical  compounds 
seem  appropriate  to  a  wind,  some  of  the  best  authorities,  both 
nautici  and  philological,  prefer  still  another  reading,  found  in 
two  of  the  oldest  copies  and  the  Vulgate  (Mtroaquilo),  and  de- 
noting the  northeast  win4,  which  is  just  the  one  that  would 
produce  the  effects  afterwards  descnbed.  Some  prefer  the 
supposition  that  the  wind  did  not  blow  from  any  fixed  point, 
but  from  various  quarters  at  the  same  time  or  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Such  winds,  however,  are  bat  momentarj^,  whereas 
this  one  drove  the  vessel  long  and  far  in  one  direction.  The 
sense  of  northeast  wind  is  put  by  some  even  on  the  common 
text  (eipoKXt'Stuv),  which  they  regard  as  a  corruption,  very  easy 
among  sailors,  of  the  ori^nal  name  (tfipoKuAioi'.)  It  is  more 
than  a  fortuitous  coinddence,  that  modem  navigators  speak 
of  sudden  changes  from  a  gentle  south  to  a  tempestuous  north 
■wind  as  not  only  frequent  but  almost  invariable  in  that  part 
of  the  ilediterrauean. 

15.  And  when  the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not 
bear  up  into  the  wind,  we  let  (her)  drive. 

And  the  ship  having  been  (or  being)  caught,  the  same  verb 
that  is  used  above  in  6, 12.  1&,  29,  and  strictly  meaning  seized 
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together,  or  caiTied  along  by  some  impetuous  movement, 
swept  away  in  ita  resistless  course.  And  not  being  able  to 
face  the  wind,  or  look  it  in  the  eye,  an  expressive  compound 
very  common  in  Polvbius,  who  applies  it  to  the  facing  of  an 
enemy  in  ivar  or  battle.  The  transfer  of  this  figure  to  a  ship 
is  much  more  natural  and  striking  than  the  reference,  assumed 
by  most  interpreters,  to  a  practice  still  prevailing  in  the  ceivtt- 
ing  craft  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  of  painting  an  eye  on  each 
side  of  the  bows.  We  let  her  drive,  hterally,  giving  up  (the 
ship  or  ourselves)  we  were  borne  (or  carried  along)  without  re- 
sistance (see  ahove,  on  2,  2),  i.  e.  m  nautical  phi'aseology,  they 
were  forced  to  scud  before  the  wind,  and  therefore  towards 
the  south-west. 

16.  And  running  under  a  certain  island  wliicli  is 
called  Clauda,  we  had  much  work  to  come  by  the  boat  — ■ 


Munning  under,  a  technical  expression  similar  t 
under  in  v.  7,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  nautical  inter- 
preters, both  denoting  that  they  sailed  to  leeward  of  the  near- 
est land,  but  in  that  case  with  a  side  wind,  and  in  this  before 
the  wind ;  a  nice  distinction,  resting  on  professional  authority, 
and  showing  Lute's  precision  in  the  use  and  application  of 
sea  phrases.  A  certain  island  or  islet,  the  Greek  noun  being 
a  diminutive  in  form,  Clauda  or  Claude,  written  in  the  Vul- 
gate Cauda,  and  in  several  other  fonns  by  ancient  writers, 
now  called  Goszo,  a  small  island  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Crete  and  south-west  of  Cape  JUatala.  Sad  much  w&rk  (hter- 
ally, were  hardly  able)  to  come  by  (i.  e,  to  obtain,  or  more  ex- 
actly, to  become  possessed  or  masters  of)  the  boat.  Some  of 
the  older  writers,  disregarding  the  article,  strangely  under- 
stood this  to  mean  that  they  had  difficulty  in  procuring  a  boat 
from  the  people  of  the  island ;  whereas  the  sense  is,  that  the 
raging  of  the  storm  made  it  hard  to  secure  the  boat  belonging 
to  the  ship  and  probably  towed  after  it.  This  circumstance  is 
mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  elemental  strife  in  which  the  ves- 
sel was  involved. 

17.  Which  when  they  had  taken  up,  they  used 
helps,  undergirding  the  ship ;  and,  fearing  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  quicksands,  strake  sail,  and  so  were 
driven. 
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Which  (referring  to  the  boat  already  mentioned)  having 
taken  up  (see  above,  on  v.  13),  i.  e.  on  deck  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea  where  it  was  floating.  JTdps,  not  the  assistance  of 
the  passengers,  as  some  of  the  old  writers  thought,  but  eithei- 
euch  extraordinary  methods  as  are  mentioned  in  the  next 
clause,  or  perhaps  the  appliances  and  means  provided  for  that 
purpose.  Underffirdinff,  not  fastening  the  boat  nnder  the 
ship,  as  one  interpreter  absurdly  thinks,  a  process  equally  use- 
less and  impossible,  but  strengthening  the  hull  by  compression, 
either  by  means  of  wooden  stays  within  the  vessel,  or  more 
probably  by  cables  passed  repeatedly  around  theoutside  and 
made  fast  on  deck.  This  operation  is  stUl  known  to  modem 
seamen  by  the  technical  name  oi  frappinff,  and  although  not 
often  practised  now,  has  been  resorted  to  in  several  well- 
known  instances  of  recent  date,  among  the  rest  especially  by 
Captain  Back  on  his  return  from  his  arctic  voyage  in  1837. 
In  ancient  navigation  it  was  so  habitually  practised  that  the 
rmderg^rding  apparatus  formed  a  pait  of  every  complete  ship's 
provision,  as  appears  from  the  inventory  of  the  Athenian  navy 
discovered  a  few  years  ago.  The  learned  editor  of  that  work, 
and  some  writers  on  the  passage  now  before  us,  have  supposed 
that  the  cables  passed  from  end  to  end  (or  stem  to  stem) 
around  the  sides;  but  this  would  not  be  undergirding,  or 
effect  the  puqDose  ;  and  it  has  now  been  shown  conclusively 
that  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  practice  was  to  pass 
the  cables  vertically  round  the"  hull  so  as  to  tighten  it  by  out-, 
ward  pressure.  Fearing,  in  Greek  a  passive  form  like  being 
afraid  (see  above  on  22,  39._)  FaU,  or  more  exactly,  f<M 
out,  an  expression  also  used  m  classic  Greek  to  signify  the 
driving  of  a  vessel  from  its  course  or  from  the  high  sea  upon 
shoals  and  rocks.  Quicksands  is  in  Greek  a  proper  name, 
the  Sprtis,  one  of  two  sandy  gul&  pai'ticularly  dreaded  by 
the  ancient  seamen  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Syrtis 
Minor  neat  Cathale,  and  the  Syi-tis  Major  near  Cyrene,  which 
last  is  the  one  here  meant,  as  being  that  t^>  which  a  north-east 
wind  would  naturally  drive  them  from  the  coast  of  Clauda, 
Strake  sail  is  regarded  by  the  latest  nautical  interpreters  as 
not  only  incorrect  bat  contradictory,  denoting  not  a  wise  pre- 
caution agdnst  danger  but  a  reckless  rushing  into  it.  The 
fii-st  word  properly  means  loosing,  slackening,  then  lowering 
(as  in  9,  25  above.)  The  other  is  a  very  comprehensive  term, 
which  has  uo  exact  equivalent  in  English,  con-esponding  more 
or  less  exactly  to  our  veaad,  utensil,  etc.    As  a  nautical  term 
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it  is  translated  gear  or  tackle,  and  sapposed  in  this  place  to  de- 
note, not  the  mast  which  waa  immovable  in  large  ships  then  as 
now,  but  the  yard  with  all  that  was  attached  to  it,  or  more 
specifically  what  is  called  the  "headgear"  or  "top-hamper," 
i.  e.  the  top-sails  and  other  tackle  used  only  in  fair  weather. 

18.  And  we  "being  exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tem- 
pest, the  next  (day)  they  lightened  the  ship  — 

We  being  exceedingly  {or  vehemently)  tempest-tossed,  a 
single  word  in  Greek,  nsed  in  the  same  sense  hy  Thucydides 
and  Plato,  TAenKCi  (i^i/),  see  above,  onSI,  1,  25, 17,  where 
the  same  form  occurs  and  is  explained.  This  phrase  is  not 
to  be  connected,  as  in  some  editions  both  of  tne  Greek  and 
English  text,  with  what  precedes,  as  if  the  tempest  were  par- 
ticularly violent  the  next  day,  bnt  with  what  follows  as  the 
date  of  the  proceeding  there  recorded.  The  next  day,  not 
after  the  beginning  of  the  tempest,  but  the  next  day  alter 
they  used  helps,  t&c,  JJig/ilened  the  ship,  literally,  made  an 
out-cast  (or  ejection)  for  that  purpose,  the  translators  having 
put  the  effect  for  the  cause.  The  original  expression  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  one  so  rendered  in  v.  38  below. 
What  was  thrown  out  in  the  first  instance  is  not  stated ; 
but  no  doubt  it  was  the  least  valued  portion  of  the  ship's 
contents, 

19.  And  the  third  (day)  we  cast  out  with  our  own 
hands  the  tackling  of  the  ship. 

The  third  day,  in  reference  to  the  next  (or  seeoTid)  men- 
tioned in  the  verse  preceding.  With  {our)  own  hands  is  in 
Greek  a  single  word  (own-handed,  selr-handed),  and  implies 
that  others  besides  the  crew  took  part  in  this  second  opei-ation. 
The  tackling,  a  cognate  form  to  that  in  v.  17,  and  meaning 
generally  apparatus,  equipage,  &a.,  but  in  reference  to  a  vessel, 
understood  by  some  to  mean  its  furniture,  by  others  the  paa- 
sengers'  baggi^e,  but  by  the  nautical  interpreters  some  heavy 
portion  of  the  rigging,  such  as  the  mainyard  with  its  appurte- 
nances, by  throwing  which  overboard  the  ship  would  be  ma- 
teiially  lightened.  All  these  methods  of  relief  have  been 
repeatedly  exemplified  in  later  voyages,  from  the  narratives 
of  which  some  writers  have  collected  parallels,  corresponding 
to  the  narrative  before  ns,  almost  verse  for  verse. 
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20.  And  when  Beitlier  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days 
appeared,  and  no  smaU  tempest  lay  on  (us),  all  liope 
that  we  should  be  saved  was  then  taken  away. 

Neither  mm  nor  stars  cqipearing  to  (or  shining  on)  us  for 
many  days,  literally,  more  days,  i.  e.  several  (as  in  25, 14.) 
And  no  smaU  tempest,  i.  e.  by  a  figure  of  speeca  common  in 
this  boot,  a  very  great  one  (see  above,  on  12, 18.  14,  28.  15, 
2.  I'?,  4. 12.  19,  23.  24.)  Zying  on  (ns),  i,  e.  pressing,  weigh- 
ing,  ae  in  Luke  5, 1  (compare  John'  11,  38.  31,  9),  elsewhere 
metaphorically  used  to  signify  the  pressure  of  necesaty,  duty, 
importunity,  &C.  (see  Li3ie  23,  23.  1  Cor.  9, 16.  Heb,  9. 10.) 
Then,  or  rather  thm/^eforth,  after  that,  literally,  {for')  the  rest. 
(Compare  Matt.  26,  IB.  14,41,  1  Cor.  7,29.  Heb.  10, 13.)  AU 
hope  of  our  being  saved  (fi'om  death  or  shipwreck)  was  taken 
away,  or,  as  the  compound  Greek  verb  strictly  means,  taken 
away  all  round,  in  which  scDse  it  is  literally  applied  to  the 
removal  of  the  anchors  in  v.  40.  As  their  state  oonld  not  be 
rendered  hopeless  by  the  darkness  mentioned  in  the  first  clause, 
nor  even  by  the  tempest  mentioned  in  the  second,  which  micht 
posably  have  driven  them  into  some  safe  harbour,  the  nautical 
interpreters  suppose  it  to  be  tacitly  implied,  though  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  that  the  vessel  was  already  leaking,  and 
their  situation  therefore  looked  upon  as  desperate. 

31.  But  after  long  abstinence,  Paul  stood  forth  m 
the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  should  have  heark- 
ened unto  me,  and  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  to 
have  gamed  this  harm  and  loss. 

Much  abstinence  (literally,  foodlessness)  existing  (or  eoTir 
tinning,  see  above,  on  v.  12,  and  on  5,  41),  not  a  religions  fest, 
nor  a  scarcity  of  food,  as  the  vessel  must  have  been  provided 
for  a  much  longer  voyage,  and  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
loaded  with  wheat  (see  below,  on  v.  SB),  but  that  neglect  of 
regular  repasts,  which  is  so  frequent  a  concomitant  of  storms 
at  sea,  and  so  femiliar  to  the  readers  of  the  history  of  ship- 
wreck and  marine  disaster.  Then  (not  expressed  in  the  trans- 
lation), i.  e.  after  this  long  period  of  fasting  or  indifference  to 
food.  At  this  juncture  Paul  the  prisoner  comes  forward,  not 
as  a  mere  adviser,  but  a  cheerer  and  enconrager  of  bis  com- 
panions in  distress  and  danger.    Stood  forth,  literally,  stand- 
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ing,  or  still  more  exactly,  i 
stand  in  some  conspicuous  positioi  _ 
the  whole  sliip's  company.  In  the  midst  of  them,  among 
them,  and  suiTounded  by  them  (see  above,  on  1,  15.  17, 
22.)  Sirs,  literally,  men  (or  gentlemen,  see  above,  on  v.  10, 
and  compare  7,  26.  14, 15.  9,  25.)  Te  should,  literally,  it  was 
right  (or  necessary,  see  above,  on  1, 16.  17,  3.  24, 19.)  Have 
hearkened,  literally,  obeying,  yielding  to  authority,  the  same 
verb  that  is  used  above  in  6,  29.  32  (compare  Tit.  3,  l),  and 
there  explained.  It  has  here  a  peculiar  propriety  and  force 
(not  preserved  in  the  translation)  because  Paul  had  spoken 
with  authority,  not  as  a  mariner,  but  as  a  person  under  divine 
influence,  although  they  knew  it  not,  until  they  learned  their 
error  by  eicperience.  As  if  he  had  said, '  You  may  now  see 
that  when  I  counselled  you  to  stay  where  you  were,  I  did  not 
speak  at  random,  but  with  an  authority  entitled  to  obedience.' 
He  then  reminds  them  what  it  was  he  had  advised,  namely, 
not  to  loose  (sail  or  depart,  see  above,  on  vs.  2. 4, 12)  from 
Crete,  i.  e.  from  the  port  in  Crete  where  they  were  already 
safely  housed,  to  ■wit,  Fair  Havens  (see  above,  on  vs.  10-12.) 
And  to  gain  (or  to  gain  too)  tliis  hann  and  loss,  the  same 
tw-o  nouns  that  are  translated  hurt  and  damage  in  v.  10  above, 
and  which  have  certainly  the  same  sense  in  both-  places;  so 
that  the  first  cannot  mean  presumption  there,  as  this  idea 
would  be  wholly  inappropriate  here.  To  gain  this  outrage 
(of  the  elements)  and  injury,  may  either  be  ironical,  or  mean 
to  shun,  escape,  an  idiom  of  which  several  examples  have  been 
quoted  from  the  classics, 

32.  And  now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
there  shall  he  no  loss  of  (any  man's)  Ute  among  you, 
but  of  the  ship. 

Lest  they  should  regard  this  reference  to  his  previous 
counsel  as  a  taunt  or  a  reproach,  he  immediately  resumes  the 
tone  of  consolation  and  encouragement.  And  now,  the  same 
peculiar  formula  of  transition  that  occurred  above  in  20,  32 
(compare  4,  29.  5,38.  17,30.)  It  is  here  etjuivalent  to  saying, 
'  but  whatever  may  have  been  your  error  in  rejecting  my  ad- 
vice before,  there  is  no  need  of  desponding  now.'  I  exhort 
you  (see  above,  on  v.  9)  to  cheer  up  (or  be  of  good  cheer),  a 
verb  corresponding  to  the  adverb  used  in  24,  10.  Xoss,  liter- 
ally, rejection,  casting  away,  as  in  Rom.  11, 15  (compare  the 
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cognate  verb,  Mark  10,  50.  Heb.  10,  35j  Of  any  man^s  life, 
literally,  of  life  from  {among)  you.  Swt  (only)  of  the  ship, 
literally,  excepting  of  the  ship,  an  expression  foreign  to  our 
idiom,  but  not  ininsuaJ  in  Greek. 

33.  Por  there  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel  of 
God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve  — 

He  claims  attention  to  this  cheering  assurance  on  the 
ground  of  its  divine  authority  and  origin.  'Do  not  regard 
this  as  an  unauthorized  assertion  of  my  own,  for,  &e.'  Stood 
hy  meisia  in  1, 10.  4, 10.  9,  39.  23,  2. 4.)  Not  at  a  distance, 
but  at  hand,  ■within  reaeh  of  my  senses.  The  angel  of  God 
(or  ratberj  an  angel  of  the  God,)  whose  lam,  i.  e.  whose  pro- 
perty, to  whom  I  belong)  and  whom  J  seree  (or  worship,  see 
above,  on  7,  7.  42.  24, 14,  26,  7.)  This  form  ot  expre^on  was 
particularly  natural  in  addressing  Grentiles,  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  true  reli^on,  but  to  whom  the  word  angel  was 
^miliar,  not  only  in  its  general  sense  of  messenger,  but  as 
more  specifically  meaning  a  messenger  from  heaven  (see 
above,  on  14,  12.) 

24.  Saying,  Pear  not,  Panl ;  thou  must  be  brought 
before  Cesar ;  and,  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them 
that  sail  with  thee. 

JFear  not  (or  be  not  terrified),  the  same  expression  as  in 
18,  9,  where  Paul,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  at  Corinth, 
was  encouraged  by  a  similar  divine  communication,  brought 
before,  the  same  tense  (but  a  different  mood)  of  the  same  verb 
that  is  rendered  etooa  by  in  the  verse  preceding,  and  which 
here  means  to  stand  before  (or  in  the  presence  of)  Cesar,  the 
Emperor  Nero  (see  above,  on  11,  28.  17,7.  25,8-12.21.  26, 
82.)  This  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  his  own  appeal,  as  one  link 
in  a  chiun  of  causes  and  eifects  which  could  not  be  curtMled 
or  broken.  As  if  he  had  said, '  You  have  appealed  to  Cesar, 
and  before  Cesar  you  must  stand,  or  the  purpose  of  God  will 
be  defeated.'  And  behold,  as  usual,  introduces  something  un- 
expected and  surprising.  Paul  knew  that  he  must  go  to 
Rome,  but  not  that  for  the  sake  of  securing  this  result,  the 
lives  of  a  multitude  should  be  preserved,  God  hath  given  thee, 
presented  to  thee,  or  bestowed  upon  thee,  as  a  free  gift  and  a 
token  of  his  favour  (see  above,  on  3, 14.    25, 11. 16.)      AS 
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h  thee,  i.  e,  their  lives,  hero  expressed  as  li 
trioir  persons  had  been  given  to  him. 

25.  26.  Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  for  I  be- 
hove God,  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told  me. 
Howbeit  we  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain  island. 

Wh^efore,  because  of  this  divino  aissurance,  cheer  up,  be 
cheerful,  or  of  good  cheer.  /SiVs,  as  in  vs.  10,  21.  .Z^  assigns 
the  reason  of  this  exhortation,  I  believe  (or  trust  in)  God,  not 
only  in  the  genei-al,  but  that  it  will  be  {come  to  pass  or  hap- 
pen) e»Jm  as,  literaUy,  ajier  what  manner  (see  above,  on  1,  II. 
7,  28.  15, 11)  it  has  been  told{or  spoMn  to)  me.  Howbeit  (Se, 
but)  we  must  (or  it  is  necessary  for  us)  upon  (literally,  in 
or  into)  a  certain  island  be  cast  (literally,  fall  out,  see  above, 
on  V.  17.)  The  name  of  the  island,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
rcvRsled  to  Paul. 

27.  But  when  the  fourteenth  night  was  come,  a& 
we  were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria,  about  mid- 
night the  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to 
some  country  — 

WTien  (literally,  as)  tfie  fourteenth  night  (since  leaving 
Crete)  was  come  (occun-ed  or  took  place,  see  above,  on  23, 12.) 
We  being  carried  cAout,  literally  through,  a  verb  used  in  the 
chissics,  as  the  corresponding  Latin  verb  {differo)  is  by  Horace, 
to  denote  the  driving  of  a  vessel  np  and  down  or  hither  and 
thither  by  the  wind.  Adria,  or  the  Adriatic  (sea),  not  in  the 
modem  sense,  which  confines  it  to  the  gulf  of  Venice,  but  in 
the  ancient  sense,  which  makes  it  co-extenave  with  the  central 
basm  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sicily  and  Greece.  This 
difference  of  usage  is  a  point  of  some  importanne  in  identify- 
ing.the  place  of  Paul's  shipwreck  (see  below,  on  28, 1.)  About 
midnight,  hterally,  towards  (or  near)  the  middle  oftJie  night. 
Shipmen,  sailors,  mariners,  the  officers  and  crew  belonging  to 
the  vessel,  as  distinguished  from  the  soldiers,  prisoners,  and 
other  passengers.  Deemed,  conjectured,  or  suspected  (see 
above,  on  13, 25.  25, 18)  that  they  drew  near  to  some  eoufUry, 
literally,  that  some  country  drmo  near  to  them,  or  retaining 
the  original  construction,  the^  supposed  some  country  to  ap- 
proach them,  in  accwdance  with  tlie  op^cal  illusion,  mentioned 
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by  Cicero  and  other  ancients,  and  familiar  to  all  narigatora 
now,  according  to  which  the  vessel  seems  to  stand  stil!  and 
the  land  to  move.  The  word  translated  country  does  not 
mean  hmd  indefinitely  as  opposed  to  water,  which  ia  forbidden 
by  the  pronoun,  but  a  certain  land  or  conntry,  not  yet  recog- 
nized (see  below,  on  v.  39.  28, 1.)  They  discovered  the  prox- 
imity of  land,  not  by  the  sense  of  smell,  as  some  interpreters 
imagine,  wluch  supposes  that  the  wind  blew  from  the  land, 
whereas  their  danger  was  occasioned  by  its  blowing  in  the 
opposite  direction;  but  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  breakers  on 
the  roeky  coast. 

28.  And  sounded,  and  found  (it)  twenty  fathoms  ; 
and  when  they  had  gone  a  little  further,  they  sounded 
again,  and  found  (it)  fifteen  fathoms. 

Having  mounded  (heaved  the  lead,  to  ascert^  the  depth), 
tkej/  found  (it)  twenty  fathoms.  The  Greek  word  is  denved 
from  a  verb  meaning  to  stretch  out,  and  properly  denotes  the 
apace  between  the  extremities  of  the  outstretched  arms,  most 
measures  of  length,  in  all  languages  and  ages,  being  taken 
from  the  human  body  (such  as  foot,  handbreadth,  span,  ell, 
&e.)  The  ancient  fethom  and  the  modern  coincide  so  nearly, 
that  the  nautical  interpreters,  in  their  calculations,  treat  them 
as  identical.  ITaving  stood  apart  a  short  (distance),. or  ad- 
vanced a  httle  further,  and  again  sounded,  they  found  (a 
depth  of)  ffieen  fathoms.  Sucn  a  diminntion  would  of  course 
be  looked  for,  in  approaching  any  land ;  but  as  the  greater 
depth  here  mentioned  must  have  been  close  to  the  spot  where 
they  perceived  the  nearness  of  the  land,  and  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion trom  the  second  soimding,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
give  time  for  the  operation  mentioned  in  the  next  verse ;  these 
data,  when  combined,  may  aid  us  in  determining  the  place 
where  the  ship  was  run  aground  (see  below,  on  28,  1.) 

29.  Then  fearing  lest  we  should  have  fallen  upon 
rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and 
wished  for  the  day. 

Then,  or  more  exactly,  also,  likewise,  too,  which  may  here 
DC  taken  as  equivalent  to  and.  Zest  we  should  fall  out  (from 
our  course  or  from  deep  water,  see  above,  on  vs.  17.  26)  upon 
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(or  inio)  roeJcs,  literally,  rough  (or  nagged)  places^  a  technical 
term  of  Greek  hydrography.  Casting  {or  having  cast)  four 
anchors  Jrom  fAe  s^erw,  which  was  not  the  customary  mode  in 
andent  vessels,  although  more  frequently  resorted  to  than 
now,  fiom  their  different  consti-uction,  and  from  their  having 
both  extremities  alike.  In  a  picture  found  at  Hercnlanenm, 
and  belon^ng  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  reading, 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  vessel  with  the  hawser  and  anchor  at  the 
stern.  The  same  mode  of  anchoring  has  been  occasionally 
used  in  modem  times,  for  instance  by  Lord  Nelson  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile,  although  the  other  is  in  ordinai-y  cii'cumstancea 
more  effectual  in  promptly  stopping  the  ship's  way  or  progress. 
Wished  for  the  day,  or  more  exactly,  prayed  that  day  might 
be  (begin  or  come,  the  same  verb  as  in  v.  27.)  The  first  verb 
properly  denotes  pra^ev  as  an  expression  of  desii'e,  and  then 
desire  in  general,  which  most  interpreters  suppose  to  be  the 
meaning  here,  although  there  seems  to  he  no  reason  for  ex- 
cluding tbe  idea  that  the  crew,  or  the  whole  company  on 
board,  did  literally  pray  to  the  ohjects  of  their  worship  for 
dehverance  in  their  extremity. 

30.  And  as  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee  out  of 
the  ship,  when  they  had  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea, 
uuder  colour  as  though  they  would  have  cast  anchors 
out  of  the  foreship  — 

The  ship  had  been  anchored  to  retain  her  in  her  actual 
position  until  morning,  when  she  might  perhaps  be  safely  I'un 
aground.  This  precarious  chance  of  safety  did  not  Batisty  the 
crew,  who  now,  with  natural  but  odious  selfishness,  determined 
to  abandon  both  the  ship  and  their  companions  in  misfortune 
Mid  escape  at  once  to  the  shore,  under  the  cover  of  a  nautical 
manceuvre  which  they  reasonably  thought  the  others  would 
not  understand.  The  shipmen  {sailors,  see  above,  on  t.  27) 
seeking  {attempting,  using  means,  see  above,  on  13,  8.  16, 10. 
17,5.  21,31}  to  escape  out  of  the  ship,  and  Imoering  (the  same 
verb  as  in  v.  17)  the  boat,  belonging  to  the  ship,  which  had 
been  taken  up  ou  deck  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  storm 
^see  above,  on  v.  16.)  ( Under)  a  pretext  {or  pretence)  as  be- 
ing about  to  extend  (or  carry  out)  anehors  from  the  prow  {or 
forepart  of  the  ship),  in  addition  to  those  previously  cast  from 
the  stern  (see  above,  on  v.  29.)    This  was  a  measure  the  ne- 
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cesMty  of  which  could  hardly  be  appreciated  by  a  landaman, 
and  which  therefore  famished  a  convenient  means  to  gain 
possession  of  the  boat  without  endangering  its  being  sunk  by 
others  crowding  into  it.  This  treacherous  contrivance,  found- 
ed on  the  ignorance  of  those  who  were  to  be 'abandoned,  is 
not  without  its  parallels  in  modem  shipwrecks,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  proved  successful,  but  for  a  sudden  interposition 
fi:om  an  unexpected  quarter,  aa  related  in  the  nest  verse, 

31.  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  and  to  the  soldiers. 
Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved. 

For  the  third  time  in  this  memorable  voyage  and  tempest 
(see  above,  on  vs.  10.  21),  Paul  the  prisoner  comes  forward  as 
the  counsellor  of  those  who  seemed  to  have  his  life  and  liberty 
at  their  disposal.  Perceiving,  either  by  a  natural  sagacity,  by 
nautical  expeiience,  or  by  special  revelation,  the  ungenerous 
purpose  of  the  crew,  perhaps  including  both  the  captain  and 
the  owner  (see  above,  on  v.  11),  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
military  portion  of  the  company,  to  wit,  the  centurion  and  the 
soldiers  under  hia  command,  all  of  whom,  with  the  prisoners 
committed  to  their  charge,  would  have  fallen  victims  to  this 
murderous  desertion  of  the  vessel  by  the  only  men  on  board 
who  knew  how  to  control  her,  or  could  be  expected  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  precarious  and  dubious  opportunity  of  safety 
which  might  be  presented  when  the  moi'ning  dawned.  Mccepi 
(or  wniiess,  literally,  if  not)  these  {mariners  or  sailors,  who  were 
in  the  act  of  lowering  the  boat,  or  had  already  done  so)  ahide 
(remmn,  continue)  in  tM  ship,  ye  (the  soldiera  whom  he  was 
addressing).  coMMO*  be  saved  {&oia  shipwreck  or  from  instant 
death.)  The  condition  thus  prescribed,  though  often  used 
to  prove  that  the  divine  decrees  are  not  absolute,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  previous  assurance  (in  v.  22)  that  they 
should  all  escape,  because  the  means  are  just  as  certainly  de- 
termined as  the  end,  which  in  this  case  was  to  be  secured  by 
the  prevention  of  the  seamen's  flight,  and  that  by  the  very 
exhortation  here  recorded,  and  its  effect  upon  the  soldiers,  aa 
related  in  the  next  verse. 

32.  Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes  of  the  boat, 
and  let  her  fall  off. 

Then,  not  the  mere  connective  (Sc)  often  so  translated,  but 
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tlie  adverb  of  time  {tote),  meaning  at  that  time,  or  afterwards, 
when  Paul  had  thus  addressed  them,  and  by  necessary  impli- 
cation, as  a  consequence  of  that  addi'esa.  The  soldiers,  indefi- 
nitely, meaning  some  of  tliem,  acting  perhaps  under  the  cen- 
turion's orders,  but  more  probably  iirompted  by  the  sense  of 
their  own  danger  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Cut 
off  (or  eut  away)  the  ropes  (ori^inaOy  meaning  rushes  twisted 
into  cords,  hut  afterwards  apphed  to  ropes  in  general)  of  the 
boat  (either  those  by  which  it  had  been  lowered,  or  those  by 
which  it  was  still  fastened  to  the  ship,  the  sense  prefen'ed  by 
nautical  interpreters)  and  let  (permitted,  suffered,  as  in  14, 15 . 
16, 1.  19, 30.  23, 32,  compare  v.  7,  above)  her  {the  boat)  fall 
oj?'(orowi),the8ameverb  that  is  used  above,in  vs.  17.  26.  29, 
but  here  to  be  literally  understood  as  meaning  to  fall  fi-om  the 
ship  into  the  sea,  implying  that  she  had  not  yet  been  entirely 
let  down,  unless  the  verb  be  taken  in  the  less  specific  sense  of 
separation  or  removal  fi-om  the  vessel, 

33.  And  while  the  day  was  coming  on,  Paul  be- 
sought (Oiem)  all  to  take  meat,  saying,  This  day  is  the 
fourteenth  day  that  ye  have  tarried  and  continued  fast- 
ing, having  taken  nothing. 

For  the  fourth  time  Paul  the  prisoner  assumes,  as  it  were, 
the  command  of  the  vessel,  or  at  least  the  direction  of  the 
company,  wisely  and  carefiilly  providing  for  the  crisis  which 
was  now  approaching,  and  in  which  they  would  have  need  of 
all  their  strength  and  spirits,  unabated  by  neglect  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  food.  While  the  day  was  coming  on,  or  more  ex- 
actly, until  it  was  about  to  become  day,  implying  that  through- 
out the  interval  irom  midnight  (or  a  little  later)  to  the  dawn 
of  day,  P(md  was  exhoHing  tliem,  which  is  the  proper  force 
of  the  imperfect  tense  here  used.  (For  the  usage  of  the  verb 
itself;  see  above,  on  2, 40.  25,  2.)  The  fourteenth  day  to-day 
expecting  (as  in  3,  5.  10,  24),  looking  for,  deiiverance  or  ship- 
wreck, without  food  (foodless,  an  adjective  corresponding  to 
the  noun  in  v.  21)  ye  complete  (or  spend  the  time),  L  e.  con- 
tinue or  remain.  Saving  taken  nothing  is  not  to  be  strictly 
understood,  but  as  a  natural  and  popular  hyperbole,  denoting 
the  omission  of  all  stated  meals,  with  the  deficient  and  irregu- 
lar supply  of  food,  which  may  be  said  to  be  invariable  incidents 
of  storms  at  sea,  and  as  such  recorded  in  most  narratives  of 
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shipwreck  and  marine  disaster  (see  above,  on  v.  31.)  Tha 
in-egTi!arity  arises  partly  from  forgetfnlneaa  and  want  of  appe- 
tite occasioned  by  anxiety  or  sense  of  danger,  and  partly  from 
the  difficulty  of  preparing,  serving,  andpartaiing  of  the  usual 
repasts,  amidst  the  disorder  and  conhision  of  a  storm,  by 
which  the  provisions  are  often  damaged  or  swept  away  before 
they  can  be  used.  Some,  with  less  probability,  suppose  an 
allusion  to  rehsioua  festing ;  others  to  scarcity  or  failure  of 
provi»ons,  whidi  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
following  verses. 

34.  Wlierefore  I  pray  you  to  take  (some)  meat; 
foi-  this  is  for  yom-  health  :  for  there  shall  not  a  hair 
fall  from  the  head  of  any  of  you. 

Wherefore,  because  you  have  already  fasted  so  long,  and 
because  the  consequent  debilitation  must  unfit  you  for  exer- 
tion, at  the  very  time  when  you  are  most  in  need  of  all  your 
energy  and  vigour.  I  pray  (exhort,  invite,  entreat)  you  (the 
same  verb  that  is  used  in  the  preceding' verse)  to  partake  of 
nourishment  (or  meat,  in  its  wide  old  English  sense  oi  food, 
the  only  one  belon^ng  to  the  word  in  our  translation.)  For 
this  (the  act  of  eatmg,  or  the  use  of  food)  is  (the  satne  verb 
that  la  used  above  in  vs.  12.  21) /or  (connected  with,  belonging 
or  conducive  to)  your  safety,  the  word  usually  rendered  sal- 
vation (see  above,  on  4, 12.  13,  28. 47.  16,  IV),  but  here  used 
in  the  lower  sense  of  rescue,  or  deliverance  from  danger. 
The  common  version  {heaUh)  is  too  restricted,  unless  taken  in 
the  wider  sense  of  welfare,  safety.  The  second  for  has  refer- 
ence to  an  intermediate  thought,  implied  though  not  expressed. 
'  What  I  advise  is  an  appointed  means  to  the  appointed  end 
of  your  deliverance,  for,  &c.'  The  collocation  of  the  last 
clause  is  peculiar,  for  of  none  of  you  a  hair  from  the  head 
(i.  c.  a  hair  from  Uie  head  of  none  of  you)  shaM  fall  (to  the 
ground),  a  proverbial  expression  for  the  slightest  injury  or 
kiss.  (Compare  Matt.  10,  SO.  Luke  12,  70  Instead  otfaU, 
which  IS  the  Hebrew  or  Old  Testament  formula  (see  2  Sam. 
14,11.  1  Kings  1,52),  the  oldest  mMiuscripts  and  versions 
aero  have  perish,  which  may  however  be  a  mere  asamilation 
to  the  form  of  the  same  proverb  used  by  Christ  himself  (see 
Luke  21,  18.) 
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35.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  took  bread, 
and  gave  thanks  to  God  in  presence  of  them  all ;  and 
when  he  had  broken  (it),  he  began  to  eat. 

Saying  (or  having  said)  these  (things),  ami  taking  (or 
having  taken)  bread,  he  thanked  God  i^ore  (them)  aU,  and 
breaJdng  (or  having  broken  it)  began  to  eat.  hi  this  Paul  is 
Biipposed  by  some  to  have  acted  as  a  Christian  minister  keep- 
ing a  love-feast  if  not  adminietering  the  communion ;  by  oth- 
ers, as  the  &ther  of  a  femily,  asking  a  blowing  on  his  children's 
food ;  by  others,  as  a  pious  Jew,  acknowledging  the  Lord  in  all 
enjoyments.  The  moat  natural  construction  of  his  condnot 
is,  that  his  primary  design  was  to  induce  the  rest  to  eat  by  his 
example,  but  that  in  so  doing  he  did  not  forget  the  Chi-istiau 

Sractice  of  returning  thanks  for  providential  botmties.  (See 
latt.  15,  36.  26,  27.  John  6,  II.  23.  Rom.  14,  6.  1  Cor.  10,  30. 
II,  24,  14, 17.  Eph.  5,  20.  1  Thess.  5, 18.)  This  religious  act 
was  commonly  connected,  both  by  Jews  and  early  Christians, 
with  the  breaking  of  bread  as  the  formal  commencement  of 
the  meal.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  impHed  that  bread 
alone  was  eaten  upon  this  occasion,  though  it  may  have  been 
so ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  a  regular  and 
orderly  participation  of  this  frugal  &re,  as  distmguished  from 
the  scanty  and  occasional  refections  of  the  previous  fortnight 
(see  above,  on  v,  33.)  Began  is  no  more  pleonastic  here  than 
elsewhere  (see  ahovo,  on  1, 1.  2,4.  11,4.15.  18,26.  24,2), 
but  denotes  that  he  made  a  beginning  which  the  rest  con- 
tinued, or  that  he  began  what  others  finished,  as  related  in  the 
next  verse, 

36.  37.  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they 
also  took  (some)  meat.  And  we  were  in  aU  in  the  ship 
two  hundred  tlu-eescore  and  sixteen  souls. 

Then  (St,  not  ro're,  as  in  v.  32)  being  encouraged,  or  becom- 
ing cheerful  (see  the  corresponding  verb  in  vs.  22.  25),  they 
also  (or  themselves  too)  i.  e.  the  whole  ship's  company  as  well 
as  Paul  himself.  Took,  the  verb  used  in  the  last  clause  (and 
akin  to  that  u3edinthelirstclause)ofv.  33,  and  strictly  mean- 
ing took  to  (themselves),  as  in  17,  5,  18,  26,  where  it  is  apphed 
to  persons.  The  same  verb  is  found  also  in  the  received  text 
of  V.  34 ;  but  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  critics  have  the 
same  form  there  as  in  the  first  clause  of  v,  33  (/itraXo^nv,  to 
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partake.)  That  this  participation  embraced  all  on  board  the 
vessel,  is  apparent  from  the  statement  in  v.  37,  -which  docs  not 
mean  we  were  in  all  so  many,  for  this  would  here  be  out  of 
place  between  vs.  3S  and  38,  but  we  (who  thus  partook  of  this 
last  meal)  were  all  the  souls  on  board  t/ie  ship  (amounting  to) 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six.  This  number,  mr  from  being 
incredible,  as  some  have  thought,  is  not  unusually  large,  con- 
ddering  the  aze  of  these  Egyptian  storeahips  (see  above,  on  v. 
2),  and  compared  with  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  abont 
this  same  time  he  was  wrecked  in  the  Adriatic  with  a  shipload 
of  six  hundred. 

38.  And  when  they  bad  eaten  enough,  they  light- 
ened the  ship,  and  cast  out  the  wheat  into  the  sea. 

And  being  satisfied  (or  sated),  having  eaten  heartily,  their 
first  full  meal  since  the  commencement  of  the  storm.  XAght- 
ened  the  ship,  the  very  phrase  employed  in  v,  18  above  to 
represent  a  Greek  one  altogether  different  from  that  here 
used,  which  is  a  technical  term  in  ancient  navigation.  In  this 
case  we  are  told  more  particularly  what  it  was  that  they  threw 
overboard.  Casting  out  the  wheat  into  the  sea,  i.  e.  as  some 
explain  it,  the  remainder  of  the  ship's  provisions,  as  no  longer 
needed,  since  they  expected  either  to  be  rescued  or  to  perish 
without  long  delay.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  provisions 
would  have  made  hut  little  difference  in  the  linrden  of  the 
ship ;  whereas  the  cai-go,  iFhich  had  not  been  previoasly  men- 
tioned, would  be  naturally  spared  until  the  last,  and  would 
most  probably  conast  of  wheat,  as  this  was  the  great  staple 
of  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Egypt  (see  above,  on  v,  6.) 

39.  And  when  it  was  da^  they  knew  not  the  land : 

but  they  discovered  a  certain  creek  with  a  shore,  into 
the  which  they  were  minded,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
thrust  in  the  ship. 

When  it  was  (or  became)  day  (see  above,  on  v.  29),  they 
did  not  recognize  the  land,  as  one  already  known  to  them 
(compare  the  nse  of  the  same  verb  in  3, 10.  4,  13.  12, 14.  19, 
S4.)  Discovered,  or  as  the  verb  strictly  means,  observed,  ex- 
aramcd  closely,  then  discerned,  distinguished  (see  above,  on  7, 
31,  32.  11,  6.)     A  creek,  in  its  proper  English  sense  of  a  small 
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inlet,  cove,  or  bay,  metaphorically  called  in  Greek  and  Latin 
a  bosom.  With  a  shore,  literally,  having  a  beach,  and  there- 
fore suitable  for  landing.  This  specific  usage  of  the  Greek 
word  is  found  in  the  best  writers,  and  removes  the  ground  of 
the  objection  that  all  creeks  have  shores,  as  well  aa  the  absm-d 
construction  founded  on  it,  a  creek  with  a  shore,  i.  e.  a  shora 
with  a  creek.  They  were  minded,  i.  e.  they  intended,  pur- 
posed, such  was  their  design  (see  above,  on  5, 33.  13,  37.)  Jf 
it  were  possible,  lit.,  if  they  were  able,  if  they  could,  the  opta- 
tive form  suggesting  the  idea  of  contingency  and  doubt.  To 
thrust  in,  or  rather,  to  thrust  out,  the  particle  referring  not  to 
the  creek  but  to  the  sea  from  which  they  there  found  refuge. 
(See  the  same  verb  as  employed  above,  in  7,  45,  and  compare 
the  kindred  verb  in  vs.  27,  39  of  the  same  chapter,) 

40.  And  when  they  had  taken  up  the  anchors,  they 
committed  (themselves)  unto  the  sea,  and  loosed  the 
rudder  bands,  and  hoisted  up  tlie  mainsail  to  the  wind, 
and  made  toward  shore. 


en  vp  (or  away  all  round),  the  same  verb  that 
occurs  above  in  v,  20,  and  which  is  here  more  coiTectly  ren- 
dered in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible  {cut  the  anchors.) 
The  same  remark'applies  to  the  Avords  foUo'wing  {committed 
themselves  unto  the  sea)  which  the  margin  properly  explains 
as  still  referring  to  the  anchors,  and  left  them  in  the  sea,  or  as 
it  may  be  stili  more  exactly  rendered,  let  (them  faH)  into  the 
sea,  the  verb  being  the  same  with  that  applied  in  v.  32  to 
their  letting  the  boat  fell  off  or  away.  At  the  same  time  {o/ja, 
in  the  version  simply  and)  loosing  (relaxing  or  unfastening, 
as  in  16,  26)  the  Junctures  (ligature  or  festenings)  of  the  rud- 
ders, which  in  ancient  shi^  were  two  large  oars  on  each  dde 
of  tike  stern,  and  which  in  this  case  had  no  doubt  been  raised 
out  of  the  water  and  lashed  together  while  the  ship  was  an- 
chored by  the  stern  (see  above,  on  v.  29)  but  must  now  be 
loosed  again  in  order  to  direct  her  movement  towards  the 
shore.  And  raising  (hoisting)  the  aHemon,  an  ancient  nauti- 
cal expression  still  retained  in  several  modem  languages,  and 
variously  applied  to  all  the  principal  sails  (the  m^n-sail, 
mizen-sail,  &e.)  but  believed  by  the  latest  and  best  nautical 
interpreters  to  mean  the  fore-sail,  both  on  historical  grounds 
and  as  the  most  appropriate  in  the  circumstances  here  de- 
VOL.  II.— 20* 
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scribed,  to  which  interesting  parallels  are  cited  from  tlie  hi* 
tory  of  modem  navigation.  To  the  wind,  literally,  to  the 
hr&xthing  {air),  or  bhwing  {freeze),  an  ellipsis  also  found  in 
Xenophon  and  other  Attic  writers.  Made  toiaard,  literally, 
Jidd  doiim,  i.  e.  by  steering,  kept  her  head  in  that  direction. 
Herodotus  combines  the  very  Bame  verb,  particle,  and  noon 
(meaning  beaeh  t:r  sandy  shore,  as  in  the  verse  preceding.) 

41.  And  falling  into  a  place  where  two  seas  met, 
they  ran  the  ship  aground ;  and  the  forepart  stuck  fast, 
and  remained  immoveable,  but  the  hinder  part  was 
broken  with  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

Falling  into,  literaUy,  falling  round,  embracing,  but  with 
the  secondary  sense  of  falling  among,  so  as  to  be  surrounded 
by  (robbers,  as  in  Lube  10,  30,  or  temptations,  as  in  James  1, 
2),  or  feeing  within  (getting  inside  of)  a  place,  as  here. 
Where  two  seas  met,  in  Greek  a  single  word  and  that  a  com- 
ponnd  adjective,  analogous  to  Minaris,  the  epithet  applied  by 
Horace  to  Corinth  on  account  of  its  position  on  an  isthmus 
(see  above,  on  18, 1.)  The  same  sense  was  adopted  by  the 
older  writers  here  and  referred  to  a  projecting  point  or  tongue 
of  land,  on  which  the  vessel  struck  or  ran  aground.  Later 
interpreters  suppose  it  to  denote  the  meeting  of  two  opposite 
currents  forming  a  shoal  or  sand-bank.  But  the  modern  nau- 
tical interpretation  nnderstanda  it  of  a  narrow  channel  between 
two  seas  or  two  portions  of  the  sea,  as  Strabo  uses  the  same 
term  in  application  to  the  Bosphorus.  Han  aground,  another 
technical  term  belonging  to  the  nautical  dialect  of  Greece  and 
BtiU  preserved  by  other  writers,  such  as  Xenophon,  Polybius, 
and  Herodotiis,  The  forepart  (prow  or  bows),  the  word 
translated  foreship  in  v.  30.  Indeed  (ji.^),  corresponding  to 
the  but  (St)  in  the  next  clause,  is  omitted  in  the  vemon  (see 
above,  on  1,6.  5,23.  11,16.  19,4.  22,3.9.)  Stuck  fast,  lit- 
erally,  leaning  (vesting  upon  somethmg),  and  then  settling, 
fismg  itself,  in  a  certain  situation,  here  most  probably  a  bed 
of  sand  or  clay.  Vnmovedble  (in  modem  phrase,  immoveable 
or  motionless),  a  term  used  elsewhere  only  in  a  figurative 
sense  (Heb.  12, 28.)  JBut  (St,  in  opposition  to  the  //.iv  preced- 
ing) the  hinder  part  (or  stem,  as  it  is  rendered  in  v.  29)  was 
broken  (literally,  loosened  or  dissolved,  see  above,  on  2,  24.  7, 
33.  13, 2f ,  43.  22, 30.  24, 26)  with  (or  rather  by)  the  violence 
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(see  above,  on  5,  26.  21,  35,  24,  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  human 
subjects)  of  the  waves.  This  is  supposed  by  nautical  writers 
to  imply  that  the  etern  of  the  vessel  was  imbedded  in  mud 
and  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea. 

42.  And  the  soldiers'  counsel  was  to  kill  tlie  pris- 
oners, lest  any  of  them  should  swim  out,  and  escape. 

As  the  sailors  had  their  plot  (see  above,  on  t.  30),  so  the 
soldiers  had  their  plan,  but  of  a  very  different  nature,  not  to 
save  their  own  lives,  but  their  honour  and  the  charge  entrust- 
ed to  them,  a  jwoposal  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  disciphne  and  spirit.  The  soldiers''  counsel  was, 
seems  to  imply  a  consultation  and  the  asking  of  advice  by  the 
centurion  from  different  classes,  of  which  this  was  one.  But 
tliis  is  not  the  sense  of  the  original,  which  might  be  more  ex- 
actly rendered,  of  the  soldiers  there  arose  a  plan  (or  proposi- 
tion), without  reference  to  any  other  which  had  been  proposed. 
That  they  should  kill  the  prisoners  (Paul  and  the  others  men- 
tioned iu  V.  1),  lest  some  (or  any  one)^  swimming  out  (or  from 
the  vessel)  should  escape,  and  thereby  bring  dishonour  on  the 
Roman  arms,  by  which  they  had  been  guarded  and  protected. 
Far  from  seeking  to  preserve  their  own  lives  by  the  sacrifice 
of  others,  they  proceeded  rather  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  to  perish  in  the  shipwreck,  while  some  of  those  entrusted 
to  them  might  escape,  a  thought  intolerable  to  their  stem 
fidelity  and  rude  sense  of  mihtary  honour, 

43.  Bat  the  centurion,  willing  to  save  Paid,  kept 
them  from  (their)  purpose ;  and  commanded  that  they 
which  could  swim  should  cast  (themselves)  first  (into 
the  sea),  and  get  to  land  — 

The  centurion,  as  the  first  in  rank  and  in  responsibility, 
wUli7ig  (or  i-ather  wishing,  although  never  so  translated  in  our 
Bible ;  see  above,  on  6,  28.  12,4.  17,20.  18,15.27.  19,30 
23,30.  23,28.  25,  20.  23)  (o  saoe  Pawi,  literally,  to  save  him 
through,  or  bring  him  safe  through  (see  above,  on  23,  24), 
which  implies  more  hope  of  their  escape  froto  shipwreck  tlmi 
the  soldiers  seem  to  have  indulged.  Here  again,  as  in  v.  S 
above,  the  language  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  personal  re- 
gard for  P.aul,  iit  the  governing  motive  in  the  mind  of  the  cen. 
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turion,  bnt  rather  a  desire  to  execute  hia  own  trust  and  dis- 
charge his  obligations,  by  bringing  this  important  prisoner  at 
least,  through  the  perils  which  beset  him,  safe  to  Kome  and 
into  the  imperial  presence.  Preferring  the  precarious  chance 
of  doing  this  to  tlie  desperate  remedy  proposed  by  the  men 
under  his  command,  he  kepi  them  (literally,  hindered  or  with- 
held them;  see  the  various  versions  of  the  same  Greek  verb 
in  8,36.  10,47.  11,17.  16,6.  2i,2S)  from  their  purpose  {s. 
kindred  form  to  that  translated  counsel  in  t.  42),  i.  c.  from  its 
execution,  aa  distinguished  from  the  proposition  or  conception. 
And  commanded,  or  commanded  too  (re)  those  able  to  swim, 
throwing  (themselves)  out  first,  upon  the  land  to  go  forth 
(from  the  ship  or  from  the  sea.)  By  issuing  this  unrestricted 
order,  the  centurion,  boldly  but  prudently,  incurred  the  risk 
of  some  among  his  prisoners  escaping,  for  the  even  chance  of 
saving  all  their  lives  and  yet  securing  all  their  persons. 

44.  And  the  rest,  some  on  boards,  and  some  on 
(broken  pieces)  of  the  ship.  And  so  it  came  to  pass, 
that  they  escaped  all  safe  to  land. 

The  construction  is  continued  from  the  verse  preceding ; 
■we  have  here  the  second  part  of  the  centurion's  order.  (He 
commanded  those  who  could  to  swim  ashore)  and  the  rest 
(who  could  not  swim,  to  get  to  land)  some  indeed  {f-iv,  as  in 
V.  21)  on  boards  (or  spars,  perhaps  thrown  over  for  the  pur- 
pose), itit  (Se)  others  on  some  of  the  (things)  from  the  ship,  i.  e. 
articles  of  fnmiture  or  othei's  which  had  been  swept  over- 
board, or  broken  pieces  of  the  ship  itself,  as  the  En^sh  ver- 
sion rather  paraphrases  than  translates  it.  And  so  (or  fAws) 
i.  e.  by  these  means,  namely,  swimming  and  floating  with  the 
Md  of  such  appliances  as  those  which  had  been  just  described, 
it  came  to  pass,  or  happened  aiier  all,  as  somethiiig  more  than 
could  have  been  expected,  that  aU  (without  exception,  saiiors, 
soldiers,  and  prisoners,  the  whole  ship's  company  of  276  souls) 
escaped  safe,  the  passive  of  the  verb  translated  save  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  strictly  meaning  in  both  places  to  he 
brought  safe  through,  impending  or  surrounding  perils.  Al- 
though not  expressed,  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  pro- 
mise in  vs.  22. 23.  Not  only  was  Paul's  prophecy  fulfiUed, 
but  the  divine  assurance  upon  which  it  rested  shown  to  be  no 
mere  invention  or  imagination,  but  an  authenticated,  provea 
reality.    Besides  the  smgular  position  of  anthority,  already 
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occupied  bj  Paul  the  prisoner  (see  above,  on  ■vs.  10.21.  31.33), 
he  now  stands  forth  in  the  extraordinary  character  of  one  to 
whom  his  God  had  made  a  present  of  276  human.  Uvea,  al- 
though he  might  have  rescued  him  alone  or  with  a  few  com- 
panions, thus  displaying  the  benevolence  as  well  as  the  omni- 
potence of  Him  whose  worshipper  and  servant  Paul  professed 
to  be,  and  whose  immediate  f^ency  in  this  miraculous  deliver- 
ance was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  the  distinct 
prediction  of  the  danger  (v,  10),  of  the  nltimate  escape  (vs.  24. 
34),  and  of  their  inteiwening  ^ipwreck  on  an  islUnd  (v.  26),  a 
minute  specification  no  impostor  would  have  ventured,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  verified  by  accident. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

This  chapter  winds  up  the  whole  history  by  recording  Paul's 
arrival  at  the  great  metropolis  and  centre  of  influence,  and 
the  beginning  of  his  labours  there.  It  may  bedivided  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  describes  his  three  months'  residence 
in  Malta  (l-lO) ;  the  second,  his  continued  voyage  to  Rome 
(ll-ie) ;  the  third,  his  proceedings  when  he  first  arrived  and 
through  the  fbOowing  two  years  (17-31).  They  find  them- 
selves in  Malta  and  are  kindly  treated  by  the  natives,  who 
regard  Paul,  first  as  a  murderer,  and  then  as  a  god  (1-6), 
He  is  hospitahly  entertained  by  the  chief  man  of  the  island, 
and  performs  a  miracle  of  beaUng  in  liis  household,  followed 
by  many  others,  with  a  marked  effect  upon  the  population 
(7-10).  Leaving  the  island  in  the  spring,  they  touch  at  Syra- 
cuse and  Rhe^um,  and  land  at  Putooli  (11-13).  Thence  they 
proceed  by  land  to  Rome,  on  the  way  meeting  two  deputa- 
tions fi-om  the  church  there ;  smd  on  Paul's  arrival  he  is  treated 
with  indulgence,  although  still  a  prisoner  (14-16).  He  con- 
vokes the  ciiief  men  of  the  Jews  and  vindicates  himself  before 
them,  being  his  last  Apology  on  record  (17-22).  At  their 
own  request,  he  expounds  and  proves  his  Messianic  doctrine, 
with  the  usual  diversity  of  eflect  upon  the  hearers  (23-25). 
This  last  appeal  to  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  he 
winds    np    by  applying    to    them   a  well-known    prophetic 
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picture  of  judicial  blindness,  as  exactly  descriptive  of  then 
own  condition  (26-29).  Having  thus  brouglit  tne  Apostle  to 
the  end  of  his  exertions  for  the  Jews,  and  to  the  beginning  of 
his  work  at  Rome,  Luke  concludes  with  a  brief  statement  of 
Lis  unobstructed  labours  there  for  two  whole  years  (30,  31). 

1.  And  when  they  were  escaped,  then  they  knew 
that  the  island  was  called  Melita. 

Saving  "been,  saved,  or  brought  safe  through,  the  same 
verb  that  ia  twice  employed  in  the  two  preceding  yersea 
(27,  43.  44.)  They  kneio,  or  according  to  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts and  latest  critics,  we  knew,  or  rather  came  to  know, 
discovered,  ascertained  (see  above,  on  27,  39),  either  by  fur- 
ther observation,  or  from  the  natives,  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  nest  verse.  Was  eaSed,  literally,  is  caUed,  being  still  so 
called  when  Luke  wrote.  Melita,  or  Melite,  now  Midla,  an 
island  south  of  Sicily,  described  by  Diodorua  as  a  Punic  or 
Phenician  colony,  and  once  a  famous  seat  of  Carthaginian 
manufactures,  especially  of  cloth.  There  was  another  island 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Illyrian  coast  and  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  now  called  Mekda,  which  one  of  the  Greek  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  followed  by  some  later  writers,  supposed  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  Apostle's  shipwreck.  The  arguments  in 
fiivour  of  this  notion  are,  that  Malta  is  not  in  the  Adriatic  ; 
that  its  people  were  not  barbarous  but  civilized ;  and  that 
venomous  animals  are  there  unknown,  though  numerous  in 
Meleda.  Bnt  in  ancient  geography,  the  Adriatic  was  the 
whole  central  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  {see  above,  on  27, 
27.)  Sarbaroua  (in  vs.  2.  4)  simply  means  not  Greek  or  Ro- 
■  man,  and  was  therefore  applicable  to  the  Punic  population  of 
Malta,  but  not  to  that  of  Meleda,  which  was  probably  of  Greek 
or  Roman  origin.  The  presence  of  venomous  reptiles  in  the 
latter  is  ascribed  by  the  writers  who  assert  it  to  the  island's 
being  damp  and  woody,  which  was  once  the  case  with  Malta, 
but  is  so  no  longer.  Pi-ecisely  the  same  change,  and  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  has  been  noted  in  the  Isle  of  Arran  and 
in  other  countries.  Against  Meleda,  as  the  place  of  shipwreck, 
it  may  be  objected,  that  it  lies  entirely  out  of  the  course  which 
the  ship  had  been  pursuing ;  that  the  presence  of  the  other 
Alexandrian  vessel  there  cannot  be  accounted  for ;  that  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  subsequent  course  of  the  shipwrecked 
ifessel,  as  it  is  described  below  in  vs.  11-13;  whereas  Malta 
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igreea  perfectly  with  both,  being  in  the  way  from  Crete  to 
Puteoli  and  south  of  Sicily.  The  bay  of  Saint  Paul,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Malta,  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  pla«e 
of  shipwreck,  presents  all  the  features  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive ;  a  rooky  shore  with  creeks  or  inlets ;  a  place  of  two  seaa. 
both  in  the  sense  of  a  narrow  channel  and  in  that  of  a  project 
ing  point ;  a  tenacious  anchorage,  with  beds  of  mud  contigu- 
ous to  banks  of  sand  and  clay ;  soundings  exactly  answering  to 
those  recorded,  and  in  the  same  relative  position ;  and  pre- 
cisely such  a  coast,  as  to  shape,  height,  breakers,  currents,  etc., 
as  would  account  for  a  shipwreck  taking  place  just  here,  in 
this  case  and  in  others  of  more  recent  <^te.  If  any  thing  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance,  it  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  changes  which  geologists  regard  as  quite  demonstrable. 
That  the  seamen  did  not  recognize  the  island  at  first,  is  easily 
explained  from  the  &ct  that  it  was  not  the  most  frequented 
part,  and  presented  no  marked  features  by  which  it  could  be 
readily  identified.  To  all  the  coincidences  which  have  been 
recited,  it  may  now  be  added,  that  independent  calculations, 
made  by  several  experienced  naval  officers,  as  to  the  rate  at 
which  a  ship  would  drive  before  the  wind  in  such  a  storm  as 
that  described  above,  agree  almost  exactly  in  the  singular 
conclusion,  that  the  vessel,  on  the  fifteenth  morning  after  leav- 
ing Crete,  must  have  been  precisely  where  tradition  has  as- 
signed the  place  of  the  Apostle's  shipwreck. 

2.  And  the  barbarous  people  shewed  us  no  Kttle 
kindness  ;  for  they  kindled  a  fire,  and  received  us  every 
one,  because  of  the  present  rain,  and  because  of  the 
cold. 

The  barbarotts  (people),  the  same  word  that  is  rendered 
barbariatis  in  v.  4,  and  applied  by  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Romans,  to  all  nations  but  themselves,  with  reference 
rather  to  a  difierence  of  language  than  of  civilization.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  common  use  of  na- 
tives for  the  inhabitants  of  unknown  countries.  Showed,  lit- 
erally, afforded,  or  extended  to  us.  JVb  little,  literally,  not 
common  (see  above,  on  19, 11.)  Kindness,  literally,  philan- 
thropy (see  above,  on  27,  Z.)  Kindled,  literaUy,  touehed  (or 
lighted)  up  (compare  Luke  12,  49,  James  3, 5.1  Beceivedus 
to  (it),  i.  e,  to  the  fire,  or  to  their  company  (as  in  17, 5.  18, 
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26.)  Eeery  one,  literally,  all,  agreeing  with  the  plural  pro- 
noim  (wa.)  Secause  (or  on  account)  o/"  the  rain,  the  present, 
literally,  having  come  vpon  {us),  which  some  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding storm,  but  most  interpreters,  no  doubt  correctly,  to  a 
riun  which  followed  it.  The  ideas  of  suddenness  and  violence 
(compare  lying  on,  27,  20)  are  not  expressed  by  this  word, 
but  suggested  by  the  context.  Tfie  cold  shows  that  the  ivind, 
which  no  doubt  still  continued,  could  not  be  the  south-east  or 
sirocco  with  its  stifling  heat,  but  must  have  been  the  north- 
east (see  above,  on  27, 14.) 

3,  And  when  Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  laid  (them)  on  the  fire,  there  came  a  viper  out  of 
the  heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand. 

Paul  assets  in  keeping  up  the  fire,  which  affords  occasion 
for  a  new  proof  of  the  special  divine  care  extended  over  him. 
Saving  gathered,  literally,  turned  (or  twisted)  together,  a.  verb 
corresponding  to  the  noun  applied,  in  19,  40.  23, 12,  to  human 
gatherings  and  combinations.  Mre,  not  the  element  so  called, 
but  a  cognate  form,  meaning  a  heap  or  pile  of  burning  fiiel. 
Came  out,  or  according  to  the  latest  text,  coming  oiit  through 
the  wood  or  sticks,  in  which  it  had  been  lying,  no  doubt  in  a 
torpid  state,  until  aroused  by  the  heat.  Out  of,  or  as  some 
explain  it,  away  from,  or  because  ly^  as  in  Rev.  8,  11,  wliich 
is  a  rare  use  of  the  preposition.  Mistened  on,  literally,  fitted 
(itself)  down  npon,  i.  e.  with  its  mouth  or  teeth,  though  some 
infer  fi'om  v.  5,  that  it  merely  coiled  itself  about  his  hand  with- 
out biting  it  (but  see  below,  on  that  verse.) 

4.  And  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  (venomous) 
beast  hang  on  his  hand,  they  said  among  themselves, 
No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he 
hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance  suffereth  not  to 
live. 

And  when  (literally,  as)  the  barbarians  (or  natives,  as  in 
V,  2)  sata  the  beast  (a  Greek  word  specially  apphed  to  venom- 
ous serpents)  hanging  Jrom  (or  out  of)  his  hand,  which  seems 
naturally  to  imply  that  he  was  bitten,  although  some  suppose 
the  viper  to  have  merely  clung  to  him  without  inflicting  any 
wound  (see  above,  on  v,  3.)     Jvo  doubt,  or  by  all  means,  cer. 
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tainly  (see  above,  on  18,  21,  21, 23.)  Saved  {saved  through, 
or  rescued,  the  same  verb  that  occurs  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
first  verse.)  Vengeartce,  literally,  Justice,  either  as  an  act  oi 
an  attribute  of  God  (compare  2  Thees.  1, 9.  Jude  7.)  There 
is  no  need  of  supposing  a  personification,  or  a  reference  to  the 
Nemerfe,  or  goddess  of  retributive  justice,  represented  by  the 
Greek  mythdogy  as  the  daughter  and  avenger  of  the  supreme 
Deity.  Suffereth,  literally,  suffered,  in  the  past  tense,  as  de- 
noting a  result  already  fixed  and  certain.  The  inference  drawn 
by  the  barbarians  is  supposed  by  some  to  imply  that  murder 
was  punished  in  Malta  by  the  bite  of  serpents,  which  appears 
gratuitous  and  fer-fetched.  Others  suppose  it  to  imply  a  pop- 
ular belief  that  the  guilty  member  would  be  providentially 
punished,  but  murder  is  not  the  only  crime  committed  Trith 
the  hand.  The  only  natural  supposition  is,  that  seeing  Paul 
to  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  still  lastened  to  a  soldier,  they  in- 
ferred that  he  was  guilty  of  some  crime,  and  seeing  him  as- 
sailed by  a  venomous  animal,  whose  bite  they  well  knew  to  be 
mortal,  they  concluded  that  his  crime  was  that  of  mnrdor,  as 
the  highest  known  to  human  laws,  and  one  appropriately  pun- 
ished by  the  loss  of  life. 

5.  And  he  shook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire,  and 
felt  no  harm. 

And,  or  so  then,  the  resumptive  particle  so  common  in 
this  book,  by  which  the  writer,  after  teifing  what  the  natives 
said,  returns  to  his  main  subject,  and  relates  what  Paul  did. 
{See  above,  on  26,  4,  9.)  Shook  (or  more  exactly,  shaking, 
having  shaken)  off,  (the  verb  employed  in  Lnke  9,  6,  and  a 
kindred  form  to  that  in  13,  51.  18,  6  above.)  The  beast,  or 
reptile,  as  in  v.  4.  The  Jire,  not  the  word  bo  rendered  in  vs. 
2.  3,  but  the  primitive  form,  meaning  fire  in  the  proper  sense, 
or  fire  itself.  Felt  sio  harm,,  hterally,  suffered  (or  eitperieneetf) 
no  evil.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  viper  did  not  bite,  or 
that  it  was  not  venomous,  though  so  regarded  by  the  natives, 
who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  habits, 
and  who  could  not  have  expected  such  effects  without  a  rea- 
son (see  below,  upon  the  next  verse.) 

6.  Howbeit  they  looked  when  he  should  have  swol- 
len, or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly ;  but  after  they  hao 
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looked  a  great  wliile,  and  saw  no  harm  come  to  him, 
they  changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  he  was  a  god. 
£ut  they  waited,  (or  ibctg  waiting),  the  imperfect  tense  of 
the  verb  used  above  ui  3,  5.  10,  24.  27,  33.  Or,  Tetaming  the 
ori^nal  construction  and  Greek  idiom,  they  expected  him  to 
be  about  (see  above,  on  21, 2. 10, 30.  33)  to  he  inflamed,  the 
only  sense  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  Greek  verb,  that  of 
tweUing  being  either  implied  as  an  effect  and  sign  of  inflam- 
mation, or  derived  from  a  confusion  of  this  verb  with  one 
which  difiers  from  it  only  in  a  MOgle  letter,  and  means  strictlpr 
to  be  filled  or  filled  up.  Sudden  and  violent  inflammation  is 
described,  both  by  Lucan  and  Lncian,  as  an  eflfect  of  the  bite 
of  serpents.  Or  to  fall  down  suddenly  dead,  an  alternative 
suggested  also  by  experience.  ("  Tremhlino:iy  she  stood  and 
on  the  sudden  dropped,"  Shakapeai'e,  Anthony  and  Cleopa- 
tra, 6,  2.)  But  for  much  (time,  i.  e.  long,  compare  16, 18. 
27, 14),  they  waiting  (or  e3^>ecting),  and  beholding  (see  above, 
on  25,  24.  27, 10)  no  harm,  literally,  nothing  out  of  place,  i.  e. 
amiss,  injurious, '  elsewhere  used  only  in  a  moral  sense  (see 
Luke  23,41,  2  Thesa.  3, 2.)  Gome  to  him,  literally,  haj^n- 
ing  (occurring,  taking  place)  to  (or  towards,  in  relation  to) 
Ato  (see  above,  on  2,  25.  6,11.  20,21.  24^15.  25,8.20.  26,7.) 
Changing  (themselves  or  their  mind),  a  verb  used  in  the  clas- 
sics, both  without  and  with  a  noun,  to  signify  a  change  of  judg- 
ment or  opinion.  The  change  in  this  case  was  the  opposite  of 
that  undergone  by  the  idolaters  at  Lystra,  who  first  tried  to 
worship  Paul,  and  then  to  kill  bim,  or  at  least  consented  to  his 
being  stoned  (see  above,  on  14, 11. 13.  20.)  A  god,  not  nec^- 
sarily  any  particular  deity  of  their  own  or  of  the  clasMoal 
mythology  (.lEscalapius,  Hercules,  etc.),  but  a  divme  person; 
not  because  the  serpent  was  itself  regarded  as  divine,  but  be- 
cause he  had  escaped  what  they  knew  to  be  the  usual,  perhaps 
the  invariable,  eifeots  of  its  \-irus. 

7.  In  the  same  quarters  were  possessions  of  the 
chief  man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Publius ;  who 
received  us,  and  lodged  us  three  days  courteously. 

In  the  (p.arts)  about  that  place,  i.  e.  the  place  of  shipivreod, 
on  the  north-east  era  coast  of  Malta  (see  above,  on  v.  1.) 
Were,  a  verb  imriying  permanent  occupation  (see  above,  on 
4,34.37.  5,4.)    Posses^'oMS,  liter^y, jP&tces,  lands,  the  same 
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word  that  is  used  above,  4, 34.  6,  3.  8,  and  the  plural  of  that 
in  1, 18. 19.  Chi^  men,  hterally,  first  (i.  e.  in  rank  or  office. 
Compare  the  plural  of  the  same  Greek  word  in  13,  50.  17,  4. 
25,  2!)  That  it  does  not  denote  mere  superiority  of  wealth  or 
social  station,  some  infer  froni  the  fact  that  his  fether  was  still 
living,  who,  in  that  sense,  would  have  had  precedence.  That 
it  rather  sWifies  official  rank,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Ro- 
man name(Pw6Kwa),  and  from  the  &et  that  two  inscriptions 
have  been  found  upon  the  island,  one  in  Greek  and  one  in 
Latui,  in  which  the  same  title  is  preserved  (MEL.  PRIMUS 
. . .  HPfiTOS  MEAITAION)  and  m  one  of  them  applied  to  a 
Roman  kmght,  most  probably  the  Governor.  Cicero,  in  one 
of  his  orations  against  Verrea,  speaks  of  Malta  as  dependent 
on  the  Prtetor  of  Sicily,  whose  legate  or  lieutenant  PubUns 
may  have  been.  Receiving  us,  in  Greek  a  more  emphatic 
term,  implying  ,  cordiality  and  kindness,  although  not  so 
strongly  as  the  cognate  form  of  the  same  verb  in  2, 41.  15, 
4,  18,27,  24,3.  Lodged,  in  its  inodera  sense,  is  too  re- 
stricted to  convey  the  force  of  the  original,  which  means  to 
entert^  as  guests,  and  comprehends  all  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, as  well  as  the  mere  furnishing  of  shelter  for  the  night 
or  even  comfortable  quarters  (see  above,  on  10,  6. 18.  23.  32. 
21, 16.)  Cmnrteovsly,  not  the  word  so  rendered  in  27,  3,  but 
an  analogous  compound  of  the  same  verb  or  adjective  with 
another  noun,  and  meaning  benevolently,  amicably,  kindly. 
Three  daya,  i.  e.  probably  until  they  could  be  otherwise  ac- 
commodated for  their  residence  of  three  months  in  the  island 
(see  below,  on  v.  11.)  Cs,  not  the  whole  ship's  company,  as 
some  suppose,  for  this  was  too  large  to  be  so  received,  and 
probably  dispersed  at  once;  but,  as  in  v.  10,  Paul  and  his 
companions,  Luke  and  Amtarchus  (see  above,  on  27,  2),  with 
probably  the  Roman  officer,  and  possibly  the  whole  detach- 
ment under  his  command. 

8.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  tlie  father  of  Pubhus 
lay  sick  of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux,  to  wjiom  Paul 
entered  in,  and  prayed,  and  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and 
healed  him. 

The  Apostle  was  enabled  to  repay  this  kindness  to  himself 
and  bis  companions  in  a  very  gratifying  manner.  It  came  to 
pass,  or  happened,  either  aftenvards  or  at  the  time  of  this 
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boapitatle  enteitaiiiment,  that  the  father  of  PuUius  lay,  or 
was  lying  down,  the  same  vert  that  is  rendered  kept  Ms  bed 
ia  9,  38,  and  repeatedly  applied  in  the  Gospels  to  a  reciunfoent 
postnre,  both  at  meals  (Mart  2, 15.  14,  8,  Luke  5,  29)  fuid  on 
aeickbed  (Mark  1,30.  2,4.  Lnke5,25.  John  5,  3.  6.)  Seised, 
confined,  or  held  fast,  elsewhere  applied  to  m-essnre  outward 
(7, 51)  and  inward  (18,  5),  and  in  the  Gospels  to  the  presaare 
or  conetraiut  of  fear  (Luke  8,  37)  and  illness  (Matt.  4, 24.  Lukt 
4,  38),  which  is  the  meaning  here.  J>i/3enteri/  a/nd  feoer,\f} 
which,  in  its  worat  form,  it  is  commonly  attended,  A  fever, 
literally, /eaeJ-s,  in  the  plural,  a  form  of  expression  also  found 
in  the  Greek  medical  writers,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  in- 
termittent paroxysms  of  the  disease.  This  is  one  of  the  pas- 
sives in  which  it  ia  thought  hy  some  that  Luke's  professional 
habits  may  be  traced.  (See  above,  on  8,  7.  9, 18. 33.  12,  23. 
13,11.  20,9.)  It  has  been  alleged  that  this  disease  ia  anknown 
on  the  island  of  Malta;  but  bewdes  the  changes  wrought  in 
this  r^ect  by  lapse  of  time  and  the  advance  of  cultivation,  the 
assei'tion  is  disproved  by  the  experience  both  of  travellers  and 
resident  physicians.  Goirf.g  in  andpraying  (or  having  prayed^ 
but  aee  above,  on  1,  34),  fiiereby  avowing  that  he  healed  him, 
not  in  his  own  strength,  but  as  an  instrument  of  the  divine 
mercy  (see  above,  on  9,  40.)  It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
Paul  espeiieuced,  almost  at  the  same  time,  two  fulfilments  of 
hia  Master's  pronaise,  "  they  sbaU  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hui-t  them ;  they  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  siek,  and  they  shall  recover  (Mark  16, 18,)" 

9.  So  when  thia  was  done,  others  also,  which  had 
diseases  in  the  island,  came,  and  were  healed — 

The  healing  of  the  fetlier  of  their  host  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  such  mu-a«les,  including,  if  the  words  are  to 
be  strictly  understood,  all  the  sick  upon  the  island,  or  at  least 
all  who  could  be  brought  to  the  Apostle.  Nor  is  this  incred- 
ible, the  population  bemg  probably  a  small  one,  and  his  stay 
protracted  through  the  wintei-.  i%ia  ther^&re  having  taken 
place  ii.  e.  the  nurade  of  healing  mentioned  in  the  verae  pre- 
ceding) others  (or  more  exactly,  the  rest,  those  remaining,  aa 
in  2,  37.  5, 13.  17, 9.  27, 44)  having  injirmities  (diseases,  the 
noun  corresponding  to  the  adjective  in  4,  9.  5, 3S.  16,  and  the 
verb  in  9,  37.  19, 12)  came  (or  more  exactly,  came  to,  i.  e.  to 
him),  as  he  could  not  go  to  them,  being  still  a  prisoner  (s'se 
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aboye,  on  v.  4)  an<l  were  healed,  or  more  exactly  cured,  the 
Gruek  verb  meaning  strictly  cared  for,  but  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  sick  (see  above,  on  17,  25,  and  compare  4,  14, 
5, 16.  8,  7.) 

10.  Who  also  honoured  us  with  many  honours; 
and  when  we  departed,  they  laded  (us)  with  such 
things  as  were  necessary. 

The  effect  of  these  extraordinary  i&vours  ou  the  barbarians 
or  rustic  population  is  expressed  by  two  of  its  external  mgns. 
Who  also  (i.  e.  not  content  with  praising  God,  or  simply 
thanking  Paul)  honoured  ua  (the  whole  party)  mth  many  hon- 
ours (or  attentions),  i.  e,  marks  of  affection  and  respect  during 
our  stay  among  them.  As  the  word  translated  honours  some- 
times means  ^ee  or  value,  and  is  always  so  used  elsewhere  in 
the  book  before  us  (see  above,  on  4,  34.  5,  2. 3.  7, 16.  9, 19), 
some  retain  that  meaning  here  and  understand  the  clause  of 
fees  or  pecuniary  ^fts,  to  which  the  word  honorarium  is  ap- 
plied in  Latin,  and  even  the  word  honos,  it  would  seem,  in 
one  of  Cicero's  epistles  (ut  w/edico  honos  haberetur),  and  the 
Greek  word  itself  in  1  Tim.  5, 17  (compare  v.  3  of  the  same 
chapter)  as  explained  by  some  interpreters.  Eat  all  these 
parallels,  together  with  one  found  in  the  Apocrypha  {Ecclus. 
38,1),  are  either  doubtful  or  determined  by  the  context; 
whereas  here  the  wider  sense  is  equally  appropriate  and  much 
more  natural,  especially  as  these  honours  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued during  their  abode  upon  the  island,  and  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  presents  made  to  them  at  their  departure. 
Laded  us,  literaUy,  laid  upon  -us,  which  denotes  not  merely 
that  they  put  the  things  into  the  ship,  but  that  the  gifts  were 
very  numerous  and  abimdant.  When  we  departed,  literally, 
on  us  setting  sail,  or  setting  out,  the  nautical  expression  for 
departure  from  a  seaport,  used  above  in  13, 13.  16, 11.  18,  21. 
20,  3. 13.  21, 1.  2.  27,  2, 4. 12.  21.  Such  things  as  were  neces- 
sary, literally,  the  things  (pertaining)  to  the  use  or  nsed  (or 
according  to  the  latest  critics  needs  or  wants)  of  Paul  and  his 
companions.  For  the  usage  of  the  Greek  noun,  see  above, 
on  2,  45.  4,  35.  6,  3.  20,  34  (comparing  Phil.  2,  25.  4, 16.) 
These  gifts,  consisting  no  doubt  chiefly  or  entirely  in  pro- 
visions and  other  ■  necessaries  for  the  voyage,  were  particu- 
larly seasonable  after  the  hardships  and  losses  of  the  ship- 
wreck. 
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11.  And  after  three  months  we  departed  in  a  ship 
of  Alexandria,  which  had  wintered  in  the  isle,  whose 
sign  was  Castor  and  PoUux. 

After  three  mont/ts,  probably  as  soon  as  navigation  waa 
considered  safe  (see  above,  on  27,  9.)  We  departtd,  set  sail, 
put  to  eea,  the  same  verb  that  occurs  in  the  preceding  verse, 
TF'AtcA  had  teititered  (literally,  having  wintered)  in  the  island 
(Malta),  perhaps  driven  there  as  the  other  was,  but  more  suc- 
cessM  in  avoidiDg  shipwreck.  An  Akteandrian  (vessel)  like 
the  other ;  this  particular  is  added  in  the  Greek  test  hy  a  kind 
of  afterthought  to  the  statement  of  its  having  wintered  in  the 
island,' as  if  he  had  said,  'which,  by  the  way,  was  also  a  ship 
of  Alexandria,'  Whose  sign  was,  in  Greek  a  single  word, 
and  that  an  adjective,  meaning  signed,  signalized,  distin- 
guished, designated  by  a  badge.  The  ancient  ships,  besides 
the  image  of  some  tutelary  god  upon  the  stern,  hore  a  carved 
or  painted  figure-head  upon  the  prow,  which  gave  name  to 
the  vessel;  but  in  some  cases,  and  perhaps  in  this,  the  insigne 
and  tiUela  were  the  same.  Cantor  and  PoUux,  in  Greek  ZH- 
oscuri,  i.  e,  the  boys  or  sons  of  Jupiter  (and  Leda),  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  gods  of  navigation  and  the  guardians 
of  seamen.  This  particular  is  mentioned,  not  to  show  the 
piety  or  superstition  of  the  mariners,  nor  to  show  how  Paul 
was  brought  into  compulsory  contact  with  heathenish  corrup. 
tions,  but  as  a  lively  reminiscence  on  the  pai-t  of  an  eye- 
witness. As  to  the  number,  size,  and  quahty  of  these  ships, 
see  above,  on  27,  6. 

13.  13.  And  landing  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried  (there) 
three  days.  And  from  thence  we  fetched  a  compass, 
and  came  to  Rhegium ;  and  after  one  day  the  south 
■wind  blew,  and  we  came  the  next  day  to  PuteoU  — 

ZaTiding,  literally,  being  brought  down  (see  above  on  21, 
3,  27, 3.)  Syracuse,  the  famous  capital  of  Sicily,  on  the  easl> 
em  coast,  still  in  existence  under  the  same  name,  but  with  not 
more  than  a  twentieth  of  its  ancient  population.  Tarried,  re- 
mained over  (see  above,  on  10,  48,  15,  34.  21,  4. 10),  either  for 
purposes  of  trade,  or  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind.  Fetched 
a  compass,  hterally,  coming  (or  going)  round,  i.  e.  as  some 
suppose,  round  the  island  or  the  southern  point  of  Italy,  or  out 
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t'l  Bca  in  order  to  avoid  the  coast,  or  along  the  windings  of  tho 
coast  itself;  but  moat  interpreters  now  understand  it  either  of 
tho  zigzag  movement  technioally  known  aa  talking,  or  of  the 
more  irregular  course  caused  by  an  unfavourable  wind.  Came, 
or  came  down,  the  verb  used  to  denote  ai-rival  at  a  place  in 
16,1.  18,19.24.  30,15.  21,  7.  25,  IS.  26,  ?.  27, 12.  Megi- 
■urn,  now  lieggio,  a  seaport  near  the  south-west  point  of  Italy 
opposite  Messina.  It  was  rained  by  an  earthquake  in  1783, 
but  is  still  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Calabria  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  has  nearly  twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  south,  wind  (see  above,  on  27, 10)  singing  up, 
arising,  a  Greek  verb  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Polybius  and 
Thuoydides.  T/ie  next  Hay  is  in  Greek  a  plural  adjective 
analogous  to  secondary.,  but  used  in  the  specific  sense  of  be- 
longing to  (or  happening  on)  the  second  day  (compare  the 
sinifiar  derivation  from  four  in  John  11,  39.)  Its  application 
to  persons  (we  of  or  on  the  second  day)  is  wholly  foreign  from 
our  idiom ;  but  the  sense  is  clear.  One  day  would  be  sufficient 
■with  a  fair  wind  to  proceed  from  Rhegium  to  Puteoli,  now 
Pozzuoli  or  Puzzuoli,  seven  mites  south-west  of  Naples,  once  a 
place  of  great  resort,  both  on  af;connt  of  its  mineral  springs 
from  which  or  from  their  odour  it  derived  its  name,  and  as 
the  landing  plaoe  of  the  Egyptian  corn-ships,  the  arrival  of 
which  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  as  described  by  Sene- 
ca and  Suetonius. 

14.  Where  we  found  brethren,  and  were  desired  to 
tarry  with  them  seven  days ;  and  so  we  went  toward 
Rome. 

Even  here  they  found  Christians,  showing  how  extensively 
the  gospel  had  already  been  diffused,  though  some  suppose 
the  "  brethren  "  at  Puteoli  to  have  been  Alexandrians  residing 
there  for  purposes  of  trade.  We  were  desired,  invited  or  en- 
treated (see  above,  on  27, 33,  34.)  The  very  same  verb  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  preposition  has  in  2  Cor.  7,  7  the  sense  of 
being  comforled  in,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  meaning 
licre;  but  this  requires  a  change  of  text,  so  as  to  read  tarrying 
(not  to  tarry),  an  emendation  without  manuscript  authority. 
It  seems  to  be  implied  that  this  request  was  granted,  which 
could  not  have  been  without  the  leave  of  the  centurion,  an- 
other proof  of  ills  indulgent  treatment  of  his  prisoner,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive  (see  above,  on  27, 3. 43.)  And 
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so,  i.  e,  after  these  delays  and  interruptions,  we  went  towani 
Home,  a  phrase  analogous  to  that  in  27,1  (sail  inlo  Italy) 
and  others  there  referred  to.  But  the  best  pbilologieaJ  inter- 
preters regard  it  as  denoting  their  arrival,  as  it  does  in  the 
beginning  of  v,  16,  and  explain  what  intervenes  as  a  parenthe- 
sis or  supplementary  addition,  '  So  we  came  to  Rome,  but  on 
the  way,  eert^  brethren  came  to  meet  ns,  i&c' 

15.  And  from  thence,  when  the  brethren  heard  of 
us,  they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and 
the  Three  Taverns ;  whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked 
God  and  took  courage. 

And  thence  (from  Rome)  the  brethren,  {Chnstians  there  re- 
siding) hearing  (or  having^  heard)  the  (things)  aiout  us  (or 
concerning  ua),  i.  e.  of  their  arrival  at  Puteou,  their  stay  at 
which  place  would  afford  time  for  the  news  to  be  received  at 
Rome.  Came  out  to  meet  us,  an  attention  similar  to  that  so 
often  paid  at  pai-ting  with  distinguished  and  beloved  guests 
(see  above,  on  16,  3.  30, 37.  21, 5.)  There  is  no  need  of  sup- 
posing a  formal  division  into  two  companies,  bnt  only  that 
some  set  ont  earlier  than  others,  so  that  Paul  found  them 
w^ting  at  two  well-known  stopping  places  on  the  Via  Appia, 
the  oldest  and  most  femous  of  tne  Roman  roads,  leading  Irom 
the  capital  to  Capaa  and  thence  to  Brundisium.  Appii  Forum 
was  a  market-place,  and  Tres  Tabernae  a  group  of  shops  or  inns, 
the  former  above  forty  miles  from  Rome,  the  latter  about  ten 
miles  nearer,  Appii  Forum  is  described  by  Hoi-ace  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  great  humour ;  and  both  are  named  together 
in  one  of  Cicero's  epistles,  dated  from  Appii  Forum  and  refer- 
ring to  another  letter  written  a  few  hom's  before  from  Tres  Ta- 
bernae. Whom  Paul  seeing,  and  beholding  in  them  living  rep- 
resentatives of  that  important  church  which  be  had  so  long 
purposed  and  desired  to  visit  (see  above,  on  19,  21.  23, 11,  and 
compare  Rom.  1, 9-16),  having  thanked  Gocl,torhis  safe  arrival 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  so  long  cherished  and  defeiTed, 
he  took  courage,  either  in  the  passive  sense  of  receiving  encour- 
agement from  God,  or  m  the  active  sense  of  rallying  nis  jaded 
spirits,  and  rousing  himself  to  new  or  more  implicit  trust  in 
the  divme  protection. 

16.  And  when  we  came  to  Home,  the  centurion 
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delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  ihe  guard ; 
but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  Idinself  with  a  sol- 
dier that  kept  him. 

Having  mentioned  Paul's  reception  by  the  Christiang  (or 
the  Churdi)  at  Kome,  Luke  now  describes  his  treatment  by 
the  pnblic  authorities.  We  came,  implying  that  the  writer 
was  still  with  him.  We  came  to  (or  into)  Rome,  the  same 
phrase  with  which  v.  14  closes,  the  narrative  there  interrupted 
being  here  resumed  after  the  statement  (in  v.  15)  of  what 
happened  by  the  way.  As  if  he  had  said,  'so  then,  when  we 
got  to  Rome  at  last,  the  centurion,  etc'  The  special  commis- 
sion of  Julius  now  expired  on  his  deUvering  Paul  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  or  as  the  Greek  word  literally  means,  the 
commander  of  the  camp,  i.  e.  of  the  Prtetorian  camp,  occupied 
by  the  Prsetorian  or  Imperial  Guard,  created  hy  Augustus, 
and  permanently  organized  under  Tiberius  by  Sejanus,  This 
formidable  force,  like  the  Janissaries  of  Turkish  history,  be- 
came the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  sad  finally  con- 
trolled the  choice  of  the  Emperor  hunselt  There  were  usual- 
ly two  Prtetorian  Prefects,  or  coramandera  of  this  guard ;  but 
under  Nero,  the  place  was  filled  for  a  time  by  his  preceptor 
Bun-US  without  any  colleague.  Hence  some  have  inferred 
that  as  only  one  is  mentioned  here,  it  must  hare  been  this  per- 
son, and  attempt  to  fix  the  time  of  Paul's  arrival  by  the  fact 
tbat  Burrus  was  put  to  death  in  March,  A.D.  62.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  no  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
use  of  the  singular  number,  which  may  just  as  well  denote  the 
one  on  duty,  or  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  mie  of  the  prefects 
or  commanders.  The  delivery  of  Paul  to  this  high  oificer 
agrees  exactly  with  an  order  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  forty 
years  later,  to  the  younger  Pliny,  that  a  prisoner  from  hia 
province  should  be  sent  to  the  Prtetorian  Prefects,  (  Ytnatus 
mitti  ad  praefectos  praetorii  meL)  The  first  clause  relates  to 
the  delivery  of  all  the  prisoners  (see  above,  on  27, 1.  43),  but 
the  last  to  the  disposal  made  of  Paul  in  particular.  £ut  to 
I'aul  it  was  permitted  (or  allowed,  as  in  21,  30.  40.  28, 1.  27, 
3),  not  by  the  centurion,  whose  power  over  him  had  ceased, 
but  no  doubt  by  the  Prefect,  who  had  now  assumed'  the 
charge  of  him.  To  dxeU  (literally,  to  stay,  reniiun,  abide, 
contmae)  iy  himself,  L  e.  apart  from  other  prisoners,  but  not 
entirely  alone,  as  appears  from  what  is  added  in  the  last  clause. 
Kith  the  soldier  (not  d  soldier,  but  the  oho  already  mentioned 
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as)  keeping  (i.  e.  guarding,  Tvatchiiig)  him.  (See  above,  on 
12,6.  21,33.  22,30.  23,35.  24,23.  26,29.)  The  definite 
form  of  the  expression  has  respect  to  the  general  method  of 
confinement,  not  to  the  person  of  the  guard,  which  was  no 
doubt  continually  changed,  thereby  affording  Paul  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  a  multitude  of  the  imperial  guards  in 
turn,  to  which  some  suppose  him.  to  allude  in  Phil.  1, 13.  Eveu 
the  confinement  here  described  was  indulgence  in  comparison 
with  that  to  which  most  prisoners  were  subjected,  and  was 
probably  owing  to  the  iavouraWe  statements  made  by  Peatus 
m  writing  and  by  Julius  orally.  (See  above,  on  23,  25.  26,  31.) 


17.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days 
Paul  called  the  chief  of  the  Jews  together ;  and  when 
they  were  come  together,  he  said  unto  them,  Men  (and) 
brethren,  though  I  have  committed  nothing  against  the 
people,  or  customs  of  our  fathers,  yet  was  I  delivered 
prisoner  from  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans— 

M  came  to  pass  is  not  a  pleonastic  or  superfluous  expres- 
sion, but  equivalent  to  saying,  the  next  remarkable  occurrence 
after  Paul's  arrival  was  that  after  three  days,  etc.,  thus  mark- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  stages  or  divisions  of  the  narrative.  .A^fter 
three  days,  during  which  interval  Paul  may  have  removed 
from  the  Prastorian  camp  to  the  private  lodging  mentioned  in 
V.  23,  and  where  the  interview  about  to  be  recorded  would 
more  probably  take  place  than  in  a  camp  or  piison.  I'aul,  or 
according  to  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions,  he,  without 
eiqiresaly  naming  him.  Galled  together,  to  or  for  himself^ 
which  is  the  full  force  of  the  middle  voice  in  Greek.  The 
chief,  or  more  exactly,  those  heing  chief,  to  wit,  at  that  time, 
the  actual  existing  chiefe,  perhaps  with  some  allusion  to  their 
banishment  by  Claudius  (see  above,  on  18, 2)  and  restoration 
under  the  mUd  government  of  Nero  during  the  first  five  yeai's 
of  his  reign.  The  sense  will  then  be,  '  those  who  now  again 
were  recognized  as  ebiefe  and  representatives  of  the  Jews  at 
Rome.'  (Compare  the  similar  expression  used  in  13, 1,  and 
there  explained.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  these  were 
elders  and  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  or  merely  heads  of  families 
•and  men  of  weight  in  the  community ;  but  the  two  classes 
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are  in  fact  coincident,  the  elders  both,  of  the  Jewish  and 
the  early  Christian  churcli  comprising  most  of  those  to  whom 
the  description  above  given  would  apply.  Some  have  thoughl 
it  strange  that  the  Apostle's  first  communication  should  have 
been  with  unbelieving  Jews,  and  not  with  that  community  of 
Christians,  in  whom  he  had  long  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  and 
to  whom  he  had  addressed  the  greatest  of  his  doctrinal  epistles. 
But  having  related  the  readiness  and  e^emess  with  which  the 
Roman  Christians  came  forth  to  receive  Paul,  Luke  might 
leave  his  readers  to  infer  from  that  fact,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  cordial,  confidential  intercourse  which  afterwards  took 
place  between  them,  and  instead  of  dwelling  upon  facts  that 
any  one  could  take  for  granted,  might  proceed  to  mention 
others  not  so  easily  conjectured,  and  for  that  veiy  reason 
needing  to  be  placed  on  record.  The  sui-pi-ise  felt  at  Paul's 
negotiation  with  these  Jews  is  of  itself  enoagh  to  justify  its 
being  given  at  full  length,  while  other  matters  are  omitted, 
which  if  stated  would  have  generated  no  surprise  at  all.  As 
to  the  motive  of  this  singular  proceeding,  it  was  not  mere 
anxiety  to  stand  well  with  the  Jews  at  Rome,  or  to  avoid  their 
machinations,  neither  of  which  conld  give  the  great  Apostle, 
after  all  that  he  had  passed  through,  much  uneasiness;  but 
rather  an  intention  to  wind  up  his  dealings  with  his  nnbeliev 
ing  brethren  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  truth  as  to  him- 
self and  the  religion  whiph  he  now  professed,  and  thus,  through 
them  as  representatives,  to  bid  iarewell  to  Israel  according  to 
the  flesh  for  ever.  In  this  last  appeal  and  apology,  he  uses  bis 
old  formula,  JKe»  and  brethren,  thereby  acknowledging  them 
stOl,  not  only  as  his  countiymen,  but  also  as  bis  coreligionists, 
or  fellow-Jews.  (See  above,  on  2,  29.  7,2.  13,26.  22,1.  23,1, 
6.)  J  having  done  nothing  contrary  (or  hostile,  see  above, 
on  26, 9)  to  thepeqpk  (i,  e.  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Jewi^  church  or  chosen  race)  nor  to  the  paternal  (or  anaes- 
tral,  see  above,  on  22, 3.  24,  \\)  institutions  (see  above,  on  6, 
14,  15,1.  16,21.  21,31.  26,3),  (neverthele^  ^  a  prisoner 
from  Jerusalem  was  delivered  into  the  hands  o/the  Momans. 
Two  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  truth  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  this  statement.  The  first  is,  how  Paul  could  deny  that 
he  had  opposed  the  Jewish  church  and  institutions,  when  his 
whole  life  as  a  Christian  had  been  spent  in  maintaining  that 
they  were  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The  answer  is  the  same 
that  Paul  himself  gave  before  Fehx  (24, 14-16)  and  A^rippo 
(26,  6-8.  21-23),  namely,  that  he  did  not  embrace  Christianity 
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as  a  suceedaiietiin  for  the  old  religion,  but  as  its  legitimate 
HHCcessor  and  predicted  consummation,  so  that  the  Cliristian 
was  in  fact  the  test  Jew,  or  rather  the  only  Israelite  indeed 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile  (compare  John  1,  48.)  The  Mo- 
saic ceremonies,  having  been  intended  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose now  accomplished,  could  no  longer  be  essential  or  even 
conducive  to  salvation.  The  other  question  is,  how  Paul  could 
justly  represent  the  Jews  as  having  betrayed  him  to  the  Ro- 
mans, when  in  ^t  he  had  himself  declined  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sanhedrim  and  appealed  to  the  imperial  tribunal  (see 
above,  on  25,  9-12.)  The  answer  is,  that  Paul  is  here  referring 
not-  to  the  outward  form  of  the  proceedings,  but  to  their  secret 
springs  and  actual  effects.  His  orig^ai  transfer  from  the 
power  of  the  Jews  to  that  of  the  Romans,  though  immediately' 
occasioned  by  the  armed  interference  of  the  Oitter,  was  ulti- 
mately referable  to  the  violence  and  malice  of  the  former  (see 
above,  on  21,  31.  32.)  So  too,  his  final  appeal  to  Cesar,  though 
a  voluntary  act.  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  continued 
machinations  of  the  Jews  gainst  his  life  and  the  apparent 
connivance  of  the  Procurator  Festus  (see  above,  on  23,  12. 
26,  3.  9-12.)  It  was  therefore  true,  in  fact  if  not  in  form,  that 
Paul  was  forced  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  by  the  treacherous  andmurderona  designs 
of  his  own  countrymen.  The  immediate  reference  is  here  to 
his  original  transfer  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Roman  power,  as 
appears  from  what  is  added  in  the  next  verse. 

18.  Who,  when  they  liad  examined  me,  would  have 
let  (me)  go,  because  there  was  no  cause  of  death  in  me. 
As  an  aggravation  of  their  guilt  in  thus  betraymg  him,  he 
adds,  that  they  prevented  his  acquittal  by  the  Romans  when 
convinced  that  he  was  innocent,  after  a  judicial  investigation 
(for  the  usage  of  the  Greek  verb,  see  above,  on  4,  9.  12, 19. 
24,  8.)  This  is  not  a  mere  inference  or  eonjectui-e,  but  a  sup- 
plementary completion  of  Luke's  narrative  in  25, 8,  9,  where 
we  read  that  aiter  Paul's  refutation  of  the  charges,  Festus 
asked  liim  if  he  would  be  tried  again  before  the  council  at 
Jerusalen*.  The  seeming  abruptness  of  this  proposition,  and 
its  destitution  of  all  ground  or  reason,  are  in  some  degree  re- 
moved by  Paul's  own  statement  to  the  Jews  at  Rome,  which 
although  perfectly  consistent  with  the  other  narrative,  com- 
pletes it  by  infoi-ming  us,  that  in  the  interval  between  Paul's 
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defence  and  Festus's  proposal,  the  latter  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  set  liim  free,  but  by  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  had  been 
induced  to  offer  a  new  trial  as  a  sort  of  compromise.  This, 
while  it  explains  the  Procurator's  conduct,  does  not  in  the 
least  extenuate  his  en'or  in  ea«rifioing  Paul's  rights  to  the 
■wishes  of  his  enemies,  and  proposing  a  new  trial  when  he 
ought  to  have  acquitted  and  discharged  him.  (See  above,  on 
■25,  12.25.  26,31.32.) 

19.  But  when  the  Jews  spake  against  (it),  I  was 
constrained  to  appeal  imto  Cesar  ;  not  that  I  had  aught 
to  accuse  my  nation  of. 

TAe  Jews  contradicting  or  (^posing  (the  proposal  to  ac- 
quit or  set  him  free),  I  was  constrained  (compelled  or  forced) 
to  aippeal  to  Cesar  (or  invoke  the  emperor,  see  above,  on  25, 
11.)  The  compulsion  here  alleged  is  not  a  physical  compul- 
sion, forcing  lum  against  his  will  to  take  this  step,  but  a  moral 
force,  depriving  him  of  any  other  means  by  which  he  could 
ensure  his  safety.  As  the  Jews  were  determined  to  destroy 
him,  and  Festns  seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  him, 
he  was  forced,  as  his  only  means  of  safety,  to  assert  his  civic 
rights  and  to  invoke  the  imperial  protection.  It  was  therefore 
simply  a  defensive  measure,  and  involved  no  charge  against 
the  Jews  as  a  nation,  of  which  he  here  still  claims  to  be  a 
member.  The  idea  is  not  that  his  persecution  In  Judca  was  a 
local  one,  for  which  the  Jews  at  large  were  not  responsible; 
for  the  sacred  history  uniformly  treats  the  proceedings  against 
Christ  and  his  apostles  as  a  national  offence.  The  distinction 
drawn  is  not  betweea  the  whole  race  and  its  subdivisions,  hut 
between  offensive  and  defensive  action  on  the  part  of  Paul 
himself;  and  even  this  has  reference  only  to  hia  formal  appeal. 
He  does  not  say,  and  could  not  say  with  truth,  that  he  had 
no  complaint  to  make  against  hia  nation;  nay,  he  had  already 
made  one  in  this  very  speech,  to  wit,  that  they  had  betrayed 
him  to  the  Romans  and  prevented  hia  acquittal  and  discharge. 
JVbi!  that  I  had,  might  have  been  translated  more  exactly,  not 
as  having,  and  immediately  connected  with  the  verb  preced- 
ing, /  was  forced  to  appeal  to  Cesar  (for  my  own  protection) 
not  as  having  any  thing  to  diargc  my  nation  with  (at  this 
tribunal.)  This  view  of  the  grammatical  construction  does 
away  with  an  additional  charge  of  disingenaousnesa,  by  evine- 
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ing  that  the  last  clause  of  the  Terse  before  us  has  exclnsive 
reference  to  the  form  and  ground  of  Paul's  appeal  to  Ifero, 
■which  wM  purely  a  defensive  aot,  involving  no  attack  what- 
ever upon  others,  whether  innocent  or  gnilty  with  respect  to 
the  appellant. 

30.  I^or  this  cause  therefore  have  I  called  for  you, 
to  see  (you)  and  to  speak  with  (you),  because  that 
for  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this  chain. 

For  this  cause,  not  the  one  suggested  ia  the  last  clause,  as 
the  English  version  seems  to  mean,  but  that  involved  in  the 
preceding  statement;  because  he  had  been  passive  in  this 
whole  afEah-,  not  active ;  because  he  was  "  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning;"  because  his  present  errand  to  the  court  ivas 
not  to  bring  a  charge  against  his  nation,  but  to  save  himself 
from  their  injustice;  /or  this  cause  he  had  called  for  (or  in- 
vited) them,  to  see  (them)  and  speak  with  (or  talk  to)  them, 
that  they  might  not  of  themselves  suspect,  or  be  induced  by 
others  to  beheve,  that  he  was  an  apostate  and  a  traitor  to  the 
theocracy  in  which  they  gloried.  Shr  (not  because,  which 
changes  the  relation  of  the  clauses),  so  far' is  this  from  being 
true,  that  I  am  actually  suffering  because  of  my  fidelity  to  that 
religion  which  they  charge  mc  with  abandoning.  On  acc(yunt 
(or  for  the  sake)  of  the  hiype  of  Israel,  I  wear  (or  am  surround- 
ed by)  this  chain,  the  one  by  which  he  was  attached  to  the 
accompanying  soldier.  (See  above,  on  v.  16,  and  compare  the 
use  of  the  same  compound  verb  in  Heb.  6, 2.  12, 1.)  By  this 
skilful  but  most  natural  conclusion,  Paul  connects  the  simple 
statement  of  his  own  case,  and  the  purpose  of  his  present  visit, 
with  the  great  Messianic  doctrine  which  was  at  once  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  systems.  Here,  as  in  23, 
0.  24, 15.  26, 6.  Y,  the  hope  of  Israel  is  faith  in  the  Messiah  as 
predicted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Here  too,  as  in  his  pre- 
vious apologies  just  cited,  he  describes  this  hope  as  the  occa^ 
sion  of  his  sufferings,  because  it  was  his  Messianic  doctrine 
that  had  caused  the  breach  between  him  and  his  countrymen, 
and  thus  led  to  his  loss  of  liberty  and  accusation  as  a  renegade 
and  heretic.  But  this  doctrine,  far  from  involving  a  rejection 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  fdth,  was  in  his  view  an  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  it,  and  he  thus  comes  back  to  the  point  from  which 
he  set  out,  namely,  that  the  best  Christian  is  the  best  Jew  in. 
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the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  "for,"  as  lie  had  saidlong  before  in 
■wrifingtotheChurchatRome,  "ho  is  not  a  Jew,  ■which  is  one 
outwardly ;  neither  (is  that)  cirowmoision,  ■which  ia  outward  in 
the  flesh ;  but  he  (is)  a  Jew,  'which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  cir- 
cumckion  (is  that)  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  (and)  not  in  the 
letter,  whose  praise  (is)  not  of  men,  but  of  God."  (Rom.  2, 
28.29) 

21.  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  neither  received 
letters  out  of  Judea  concerning  thee,  neither  any  of  the 
brethren  that  came  shewed  or  spate  any  harm  of  thee. 

Paul's  address  presented  two  points  to  his  Je^wish  hearers ; 
his  motive  in  appealing  to  the  Emperor  (vs.  17-19),  and  hia 
firm  adherence  to  the  ancient  doctrine  {v.  20.)  To  both  these 
they  reply  in  the  same  order,  to  the  first  in  this  verse,  to  the 
second  in  v.  22.  ZeUe)-s,  the  same  word  that  is  rendered 
learning  in  26, 24,  the  strict  sense  in  both  eases  being  writings. 
J}for  did  any  {one)  of  the  brethren  coming  (or  arriving  here) 
report  or  teU  any  {thing)  about  thee  (that  was)  evil.  Me-port  and 
tdl  may  possibly  have  reference  to  official  and  colloquial  com- 
munication. Any  of  the  brethren  coming  (or  that  came)  may 
Beem  in  English  to  imply  that  some  had  come,  but  that  none 
of  them  had  brought  any  bad  account  of  Paul.  In  the  Greek, 
however,  there  is  no  such  implication,  as  the  paiiiciple  {com- 
ing) agrees  with  the  singular  pronoun  (any  one.)  It  is  rather 
implied,  though  not  explicitly  affirmed,  that  no  one  had  ar- 
rived who  could  have  brought  the  news  of  Paul's  appeal  before 
him.  Tills  is  not  improbable,  as  be  had  left  Jadea  near  the 
close  of  navigation  (see  above,  on  27,  9),  and  no  doubt  soon 
after  bis  appeal  (see  above,  on  26,  32.  37, 1),  and  any  vessel 
sdling  near  the  same  time  must  have  been  arrested  in  the  same 
way  aiyl  could  scarcely  have  reached  Italy  before  him.  This 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  here  alleged  by  the  Jews, 
■without  supposing  that  their  banishment  by  Claudius  had  in- 
terrupted all  communication  with  Judea,  or  that  this  denial 
was  untrue  and  meant  to  avoid  participation  in  a  feud  with 
which  they  had  not  been  immediately  concerned,  and  in  which 
they  may  have  seen  the  powers  at  Home  to  lean  m  favour  of 
the  prisoner.  This  last  hypothesis,  though  not  at  variance 
with  the  Jewish  character  m  that  or  any  later  age,  is  less  prob- 
able in  reference  to  a  number  of  the  leading  men  than  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  a  private  individiial. 
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32.  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou  thint- 
est ;  for  as  concerning  this  sect,  we  know  that  every 
where  it  is  spoken  against. 

This  is  their  answer  to  his  second  point  or  closing  intima- 
tion,  that  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  was  not  hia  abjuration 
of  the  old  Jewish  doctrine,  bat  bis  close  adherence  to  it.  We 
think  it  right  (perhaps  with  the  suggestion  of  a  wish,  see  above, 
on  15, 38)  to  mar  fiomr thee  what  thou  thinnest,  and  how  thou 
feelest,  for  the  Greek  verb  denotes  not  mere  opinion  but  affec- 
tion (compare  its  use  in  Matt.  16,  23.  Rom,  8,  5.  1  Cor.  13, 11. 
Phii._2,  5.  8, 19.  Col.  3,  2.)  Thia  ia  therefore  a  respectful  pro- 
position to  do  justice  to  Paul's  doctrinal  as  well  as  his  legal  or 
forensic  position,  by  allowing  him  to  state  hia  own  views  with 
respect  to  the  great  doctrine  which  divided  between  him  and 
other  Jews,  and  on  which  his  pretensions  to  be  stUl  an  ortho- 
dox and  fdthful  Israelite  of  course  depended.  For  (the  rea- 
son why  they  wish  or  think  it  right  to  hear  him)  as  to  (or  con- 
c&ming)  this  sect  (or  schismatical  party,  see  above,  on  5, 17. 
16,  5.  24,  5. 14.  26  5),  meaning  of  course  the  Nazarenes  or 
Christians,  to  whom  Panl  notoriously  belonged,  as  he  was  no 
doubt  understood  by  them  to  hint  in  the  conclusion  of  his  first 
speech  (see  above,  on  v.  20.)  We  know,  literilly,  it  is  known 
to  MS,  perhaps  hnplying  that  they  knew  no  more,  as  if  thsy 
had  said, '  all  we  know  about  it  is,  that  it  is  every  where  op- 
posed (or  contradicted)^  i,  e.  by  the  Jewa,  with  whom  they 
were  in  correspondence  or  communication.  This,  if  not  a  pru- 
dent or  contemptuous  pretence,  implies  a  singular  want  of  in- 
fonnation  with  respect  to  a  reli^on  represented  by  a  large 
and  famous  church  in  Rome  itself,  whose  faith  had  long  been 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  worid  (Rom.  I,  8.)  This  de- 
scription of  the  Roman  church  by  Paul  himself^  some  years 
before  tho  date  of  these  events,  precludes  the  explanation 
which  mi^ht  otherwise  be  draMTi  from  the  extent,  confusion, 
and  diversified  interests  of  the  imperial  city,  where  two  reli- 
gious bodies  might  well  co-exist  in  ignorance  of  one  another. 
iSome  would  ajMiount  for  the  phenomenon  in  question  by  sup- 
posing that  the  temporary  exile  of  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
already  mentioned,  had  prevented  their  knowing  many  things 
that  had  occurred  there  in  their  absence,  and  among  the  rest 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Chm-ch,  But  the  edict 
of  CJandius  Ls  supposed  by  some  judicious  writers  not  to  have 
been  fully  executed,  or  at  least  to  have  been  soon  repealed  by 
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Claudius  himself;  and  it  certainly  would  seem  from  Rom.  16, 
3,  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  returned  before  the  date  of 
that  epistle  {see  above,  on  18,  2.)  On  the  whole,  the  natural 
impression,  made  perhaps  on  most  nnbiassed  readers,  Is  that 
the  Jewish  leaders  here  dissemble  or  disguiKe  their  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  sect,  either  from  a  supercilious  diapoaition  to 
disparage  its  importance  in  addressing  one  of  its  ringleaders 
(see  above,  on  24, 6),  or  from  prudential  motives  and  a  natu- 
ral unwillingness  to  be  involved  afresh  in  quarrels  which  per- 
haps had  caused  their  previous  misfortunes,  but  which  certain- 
ly seemed  liiely  now  to  bring  them  into  conflict  not  only  -with 
the  church  itself  but  with  the  government  which  at  this  mo- 
ment seemed  disposed  to  favour  it.  This  obvious  and  natural 
hj-pothesis  accounts  for  all  the  facts,  without  being  open  to 
the  same  objection  with  the  similar  assumption  in  relation  to 
the  statement  in  the  verse  preceding. 

33.  And  wlien  they  had  appointed  him  a  day, 
there  came  many  to  him  into  (his)  lodging ;  to  whom 
he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  per- 
suading them  concerning  Jesns,  both  oat  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  (out  of)  the  prophets,  from  morning  till 
evening. 

Having  a^^inted  (or,  as  the  Greek  verb  originally  signi 
fies,  arranged,  agreed  upon)  a  day  with  (or  to)  him,  after  how 
long  an  interval  is  not  said,  bnt  the  natural  implication  is  a 
short  one.  Many,  literally,  more,  which  may  be  understood 
indefinitely,  either  of  a  great  or  small  number  (see  above,  on 
2,40.  13,31.  21,10.  24,17.  25,14.  27,  20),  but  is  commonly 
explained  here  strictly  as  a  comparative,  meaning  more  than 
had  attended  the  first  interview.  Besides  the  leading  men 
then  present,  there  were  others  now  assembled,  to  hear  Paul's 
account  of  the  new  religion.  Xodging,  &  Grenk  word  used 'by 
the  older  classics  in  the  wide  sense  of  hospitable  entertainment 
(compare  the  cognate  verb  in  v.  V),  but  by  the  later  writers 
in  the  more  restricted  local  sense  expressed  in  the  translation. 
Here  (and  in  Philem.  22)  it  may  denote  a  private  house  where 
Paul  was  entertained  as  a  guest,  perhaps  that  of  Aquila  and 
Prifioilla  (see  above,  on  18,  2,  and  compare  Rom.  16,  3) ;  bat 
most  interpreters  identify  it  with  the  hired  house  mentioned 
m  V.  30.  One  modern  writer  paradoxically  holds  that  Paul 
VOL.  n. — 21* 
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was  now  at  liberty,  his  trial  and  acquittal  having  taken  place 
between  the  two  meetings  with  the  Jews  here  recorded.  But 
the  principal  ground  of  this  opinion,  a  provision  of  the  Roman 
law  requiring  such  appeals  to  be  determined  within  five  days, 
has  been  shown  to  bo  an  error,  that  provision  having  refer- 
ence, not  to  the  trial  of  the  merits,  bnt  to  the  preliminary 
forms,  receiving  the  appeal,  &c.  (That  Paul  was  still  a  ^s- 
ouer  at  the  close  of  this  book,  see  below,  on  v.  30.)  The 
terms  used  in  describing  Paul's  address  are  very  amilar  to 
those  employed  before  on  like  occasions.  Mepounded  and 
testified,  uterally,  e3^>ounded  testifying,  not  as  two  distinct 
acts,  but  as  one,  partaking  of  both  qualities,  and  answering 
the  twofold  purpose  of  ex^ining  and  attesting  the  true  doc- 
trine. (For  the  usage  of  the  Greek  verbs,  see  above,  on  2,40. 
8,  25.  n,  4.  18,  5.  26.  20,  21.  24.)  The  kingdom  of  God,  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  the  new  dispensation,  as  predicted  by 
the  Prophets  and  fulfilled  in  Christ.  (See  above,  on  1,  3.  8, 12. 
H,  22.  19,8.  20,25.)  Persuading  them  too  (rej  concerning 
Jesus,  i.  e.  not  merely  proving  him  to  be  the  Const,  but  striv- 
ing to  enlist  them  in  his  active  service.  (See  above,  on  IS,  43. 
18,4.  19,8.26.  26,28.)  The  verb  denotes,  not  the  actnal 
result,  nor  yet  the  mere  endeavour,  but  the  whole  subjective 
process  as  performed  by  Paul,  without  respect  to  the  diversity 
of  its  effect.  £oth  out  of  the  law,  as  the  source  of  his  argu- 
ment, or  more  exactly,  ^roiw  t/ie  law,  as  his  starting-point,  and 
the  prophets,  or  remaimng  scriptures,  as  expounding  and  con- 
firming Moses.  (See  above,  on  3, 18.  21.  24,  10,43.  13,27. 
24, 14.  36,  22. 27.)    From  morning,  more  exactly, /ram  early 

gi  the  morning)  until  evening,  i.  e.  all  day  long.  The  whole 
y  was  thus  occupied,  of  course  not  in  formal  or  continuous 
discourse,  but  partly  in  familiar  and  colloquial  discussion  (see 
above,  on  20,  7/) 

24.  And  some  believed  the  things  which  were 
spoken,  and  some  beheved  not. 

As  in  most  other  cases  where  the  auditors  were  Jews,  the 
effect  was  a  divided  or  diverse  one.  (See  above,  on  13,  43-45. 
14, 1.  2.  18,  4-6.  8. 12.  19,  8.  9.)  Some  believed  (or  more  ex- 
actly, were  persuaded  or  convinced  by)  the  things  spoken,  that 
Paul's  doctrine  as  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  waB  correct,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  that  he  and  not  his  eiiciaies  had 
held  fast  to  the  old  rehgion.     (For  the  usage  of  the  passive, 
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see  aT)OVG,  on  6,  36.  37. 40.  17,4.  21,14,  23,21,  23,26.  27, 
11.)  This  effect  -was  probably  foreseen  bj-  Paul,  who  had  not 
been  led  by  accident  to  ^ve  this  exposition  of  his  Messianic 
doctrine,  but  bad  deliberately  seized  the  opportunity,  afforded 
by  the  Jews  themselves  (v.  22),  of  bearing  witness  to  the  truth 
before  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  fiesh,  however  hia  testi- 
mony might  be  treated. 


25.  And  when  they  agreed  not  among  t 
they  departed,  after  that  Paul  had  spoken  one  word, 
"Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto 
our  fethers  ■ — 

Being  discordant,  a  musical  expression  (literally,  tmsym- 
phonious),  but  applied  fay  Plato,  as  it  is  here,  to  diversity  of 
feeling  and  opinion.  They  departed,  not  abruptly,  or  before 
Paul  had  accomplished  his  design,  as  may  appear  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  English  version,  but  they  were  dismissed  (or 
smi  away)  by  Paul  himself.  (Compare  the  use  of  the  same 
vei'b  in  19, 41.)  Paul  saying  (as  they  went),  or  having  said 
(before  they  went),  not  as  the  reason  or  occasion  of  their  go- 
ing, whieh  they  would  have  done  if  he  had  added  nothing,  but 
as  a  solemn  close  of  the  whole  interview,  a  last  farewell  to 
them  and  to  the  doomei  race  whom  they  represented.  Here, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  it  is  implied  that  the  greater 
number  persevered  in  unbeHef  and  the  rejection  of  the  true 
Messiah  (but  see  below,  on  v.  29.)  One  word,  saying,  dictum 
(see  above,  on  10,  37.  11, 16),  MI  of  fearfid  import,  selected, 
not  at  random,  but  as  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  Paul's  deal- 
ings with  his  unbelieving  brethren.  WeU,  not  properly  or 
truly,  which  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  irreverent,  in  allusion 
to  words  uttered  bj-  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  exactly  or  appropri- 
ately, as  a  description  of  the  sons,  no  less  than  of  the  ft,therB, 
to  whom  and  of  whom  it  was  primarily  spoken.  The  form  of 
expression  is  derived  from  Christ  himself  (see  Matt.  15,7. 
Mark  7, 6.)  Our  fathers  still  identifies  the  speaker  with  the 
hearers,  as  descendants  of  the  same  progenitors  (see  above,  on 
8, 13.  25.  5,  30.  13, 17.  15, 10.  22, 14.  26,  6.)  But  the  oldest 
manuscripts  and  latest  critics  read  your  fathers,  which  appears 
more  natural  in  this  connection,  just  as  Stephen,  after  xkmi^ 
the  first  person  ten  times,  suddenly  adopts  the  second  in  hi» 
closing  mvective  or  anathema  (7,3.11.12.15.19.38.39.44 
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45, 51. 52,  For  tbo  idiomatic  use  of  ort,  that,  in  a  direct  qtto 
tatioQ,  seeabove,  on2, 13.  3,22.  6,23,25.  6,11.  11,8.  13,34. 
15,1.  16,36.  17,6.  18,13,  19,21,  23,20.  24,21.  25,8.16. 
26,  31.)  The  passage  quoted  is  here  recognized,  not  only 
as  the  genuine  composition  of  Isiuah,  but  as  a  prophecy  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See  above,  on  1,  16.  4,  25.) 

26.  Saying,  Go  unto  this  people,  and  say,  Hearing 
ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye 
shaU  see,  and  not  perceive  — ■ 

The  passage  chosen  for  Paul's  final  utterance  to  the  Jows 
is  still  found  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  {6,  9. 10),  where  it  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  renewed  (or,  as  some  think,  tho  original) 
commission  of  the  Prophet,  after  a  eolenm  vision  of  Jehovah 
in  the  temple,  and  a  symbolical  assurance  of  bis  own  forgive- 
ness, as  a  preparation  for  the  painful  duty  now  to  be  imposed 
upon  him.  This  consisted  in  preaching  to  the  people,  but 
with  an  assurance  that  it  would  have  no  effect,  aa  to  the  mass, 
except  to  blind  and  harden  them.  Hearing  (or  with  hearing) 
ye  shall  hear  and  not  (at  all)  understand  (the  Greek  negation 
being  very  strong),  and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  not  (at  all) 
perceive  (or  looking  ye  shall  look,  and  not  see)  Searing  and 
seeing,  though  aJike  in  English,  are  entirely  different  in  their 
Greek  form,  the  last  being  the  active  participle  of  the  verb  to 
see,  agreeing  with  the  plural  pronoun  (ye  seeing),  and  the  first 
a  noun  derived  from  the  verb  to  hear,  and  construed  as  the 
dative  of  means  or  manner.  The  distinction  in  both  phrases 
is  between  sensation  and  perception,  or  between  a  mere  im- 
pre^on  on  the  organ  and  a  corresponding  intellectual  effect 
(see  above,  on  22,  fl.)  The  combination  of  the  noun  and  par- 
ticiple with  the  cognate  verb  is  designed  to  represent  a  com- 
mon but  peculiar  Hebrew  idiom,  which  joins  an  infinitive  and 
finite  verbal  form,  for  iJie  sake  of  emphasis  in  general,  or  of 
some  particular  intensive  meaning.  Thus  in  this  case,  it  may 
either  simply  strengthen  the  expression  (ye  shall  bear  indeed, 
ye  shall  certainly  hear),  or  suggest  the  accessory  ideas  of 
clearness  (hear  distinctly),  or  abundance  (hear  sufficiently),  or 
continuance  (hear  on),  or  repetition  (hear  again),  »fec.  The 
idea  of  hearing  and  seeing  in  one  sense  without  hearing  or 
seeing  in  another  may  have  been  proverbial  amonc  the  He- 
brews, as  we  know  it  to  have  been  among  the  Greeks,  from  a 
iimilar  expression  of  .^^bylua,  and  still  more  clearly  from 
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another  of  Demosthenes,  who  expressly  cites  it  as  a  proverb, 
"seeing  not  to  see,  and  hearing  not  to  hear," 

27.  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross, 
and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have 
tliey  closed ;  lest  they  should  see  with  (their)  eyes,  and 
hear  mth  (their)  ears,  and  understand  with  (their) 
heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal 
them. 

This  part  of  the  original  predietion  has  the  form  of  an 
ironical  coinmiesion  or  command,  in  which  the  Prophet  is  re- 
quired to  Stupefy  and  blind  the  people,  -which  is  only  a  strong 
and  paradoxical  mode  of  commanding  him  to  do  his  duty  or 
perform  his  office,  with  an  accompanying  intimation  of  its  ac- 
tual effect  upon  the  people  through  their  own  perversity  and 
unbelief.  (Compare  the  similar  command  of  Christ  m  Matt. 
23,  32.)  In  this  fearful  process  there  are  three  distinguishable 
agencies  expressly  or  implicitly  described,  the  ministenal  agen- 
cy of  the  Prophet,  the  judicial  agency  of  God,  and  the  suicidal 
agency  of  the  people  themselves.  The  original  passage  makes 
the  first  of  these  most  prominent  (Fatten  the  heart  of  this  peo- 
ple, dull  their  ears,  shut  their  eyes,  &c.)  The  quotation  in 
John  12, 40,  dra-VFS  attention  to  the  second  (He  hath  blinded 
their  eyes  and  hardened  their  heart.)  That  in  Matt.  13,  15, 
like  the  one  before  us,  dwells  upon  the  third  and  represents 
the  pe^le  as  destroyed  by  their  own  insensibiHty  and  unbe- 
lief. ^  We  have  thus  a  strikmg  and  instructive  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  same  essential  truth  may  be  exhibited  in 
diflerent  parts  of  Scripture  under  several  distinct  aspects  or 
succesave  phases.  Jleart  is  neither  the  affections  nor  the  in- 
tellect exclusively,  but  the  whole  mind  or  soul  as  comprehend- 
higboth.  (See  above,  on  2,  37.  4,32,  7,23.  8,21.  11,23.  14, 
17.  16,9.  16,14.  21,13.)  Waxed  ffross, '^tereWy,  fattened, 
made  tat,  i.  e.  gross  and  stupid.  Their  ears  are  didl  of  hear- 
ing, literally,  with  {their)  ears  they  have  heard  heavUy,  i,  e, 
obtusely,  dully,  indistinctly.  Closed,  in  Greek  a  strong  ex- 
pression, strictly  meanirfg  shut  down,  i.  e.  shut  &st,  and  ap- 
plied especially  to  sleep  and  death.  The  corresponding  word 
in  Hebrew  is  still  stronger,  meaning  smeared,  or  glued  fast, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  opened.  The  moral  effect  of  this  in- 
sensibility is  stated  m  the  last  clause.    Be  converted,  literally, 
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turn,  i.  e.  to  Gtod  by  true  repentance  (see  above,  on  S,  13.  9, 
35.  11,  21.  14, 15.  15, 19.  26, 18.  20.)  As  in  the  prerious  de- 
Bcription,  their  own  agency  is  prominently  presented,  so  in  this, 
without  excluding  that  of  God  in  either  case.  Ifeal  them,  for- 
give and  save  them,  sin  being  often  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  spiritual  malady.  (Compare  Ps.  41,  4.  Jer,  3,  22, 
Hos.  14,4.  1  Pet.  2.  24.)  The  terms  of  this  quotation,  not 
excepting  the  change  of  construction  m  the  verse  before  an, 
are  derived,  with  little  variation,  irom  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Isaiah, 

28.  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  you,  that  the  sal- 
vation of  God  is  sent  xinto  the  Gentiles,  and  (that) 
they  wOl  hear  it. 

Therefore,  because  you  are  thus  hardened,  and  exhibit  just 
the  character  and  state  described  in  this  appaJling  passage  as 
the  fruits  and  symptoms  of  judicial  blindness  and  abandon- 
ment by  God.  £e  it  known  unto  you,  the  same  emphatic 
formula  employed  by  Peter  at  Jerusalem  {2, 14.  4, 10),  and 
-by  Paul  himself  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (13,  38),  to  introduce  a 
solemn  and  authoritative  declaration.  Salvation,  not  the 
Greek  word  commonly  so  rendered  ^s  in  4, 12,  13,.26.  47. 
16, 17),  but  one  used  only  by  Luke  (Luke  2,  30.  3,  fl)  and 
Paul  (Eph.  6, 17.)  It  is  properly  an  adjective  meaning  s<dii- 
tary,  saving  (as  in  Tit.  2, 1 1),  but  here,  and  in  the  passages 
just  cited,  absolutely  used  without  a  substantive  to  signify 
God's  method  of  salvation,  the  remedial  system  made  known  in 
the  gospel.  Is  sent,  literally,  was  sent,  i.  e.  has  already  been 
sent.  The  past  tense  seems  to  be  employed,  and  not  the  fu- 
ture, because  what  he  here  refers  to  was  not  something  yet  to 
be  begun  in  consequence  of  what  had  just  occurred,  but  some- 
thing begun  long  before  and  stOI  in  operation,  of  which  this 
was  only  the  farewell  annunciation,  repeating  to  the  Jews  of 
Rome  what  Paul  had  previously  said  to  those  of  Antioch  (13, 
46)  and  Corinth  (18, 6),  and  no  doubt  in  other  cases  not  re- 
corded. In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  made  particularly 
impresfflve  by  its  bein^  the  conclusion  of  Paul's  ^orts  to  con- 
vert the  Jews,  and  the  commencement  of  those  undivided 
labours  for  the  Gientiles,  of  which  Rome  was  now  to  be  the 
seat  and  centi-e.  To  the  Oentiks,  literally,  the  nations,  i.  e. 
other  nations  (see  above,  on  4,25.27.  9,15.  10,45.  11,18. 
20, 17, 20.  23.)     T/iey  shall  /tear  it,  in  the  lower  sense,  i.  e. 
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shall  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  (many^  wUl  Tteaf 
it,  in  the  higher  sense,  i.  e,  give  heed  to  it,  accept  it,  and  ob- 
tain salvation  by  it. 

29.  And  when  he  had  said  these  words,  the  Jews 
depai-ted,  and  had  great  reasoning  among  theinadves. 

This  verse  is  rejected  by  some  critics,  becanse  not  found 
in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions,  but  retained 
by  others  on  account  of  the  agreement  as  to  form  among  the 
copies  which  do  give  it,  and  beeaase  its  insertion  is  as  hard  to 
be  accounted  for  as  its  onussion.  It  contains  a  natural  though 
not  a  necessary  close  of  this  transaction  -with  tbe  Jews  at 
Rome,  again  recording  that  they  'trere  not  all  of  one  mind, 
but  cUvided  on  tiie  subject  of  Paul's  Messianic  teaching.  Se 
having  said  (or  saying,  i.  e,  as  or  while  be  sdd)  these  words 
(to  wit,  the  one  word  mentioned  in  v.  25,  but  more  espedally 
his  last  words  in  v.  28),  the  Jews  d^arted,  not  the  passive 
verb  so  rendered  in  v.  25,  bat  one  which  properly  means  went 
away  (employed  above,  4, 15.  5, 26.  9,  \1.  10,  t.)  And  had, 
(literally,  having,  i.  e.  at  tbe  time,  or  as  they  went)  great  rear 
soning,  literally,  nmch  dispute,  the  same  word  that  is  used 
above,  -IS,  2.  7  (compare  the  cognate  verb  in  6,  9.  9,  29) 
among  themselves,  literally,  in  themsdves,  which  might  be 
strictly  understood  of  an  internal  conflict,  as  a  like  ^phrase  is 
employed  above  in  10, 17.  12,  II,  but  for  the  precedmg  noan,_ 
which  originally  means  joint  inquiry  or  investigation,  and 
therefore  necessarily  implies  a  pluraUty  of  persons.  {For  the 
use  of  in  to  mean  with  or  among,  see  above,  on  2, 29.  4, 12, 
34.  6,12.  6,8.  7,44.  12,18.  IS,  26.  15,7.22.  17,34.  18,11. 
20,25.32.  21,19.84.  24,21.  25,6.6.  26,4.18.)  This  is  in 
one  sense  the  conclusion  of  Paul's  ministry,  i.  e.  so  far  as  it 
extended  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  From  the  former  it  was 
now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
exclusively  directed  to  the  latter,  not  so  much,  if  at  all,  by 
travelling  among  them,  as  by  settmg  a  ministry  in  motion  at 
the  heart  of  the  empire  wAich  should  reach  to  its  extremities, 
and  giving  an  impulse  to  the  energies  of  others  that  should 
Btill  be  felt  when  he  had  left  the  field  of  labour. 

SO.  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  imto  him. — - 
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